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Merits, No. 62. 


Schools. Annual Report of the School Committee for the year 1866. 


Document No. 63. 


Public Library. Report on opening the same on Sunday. May 27, 1867. 


Document No. 64. 


Streets. Order of the Board of Aldermen in relation to the expediency of 
widening Kingston and other streets. May 30, 1867. 


Document No. 65. 
General Appropriations. Auditor’s Monthly Exhibit. June 6, 1867. 


Document No. 66. 


School Sections. Report on reconstruction of. June 11, 1867. 


Document No. 67. 


Text-Books. Annual Report of the Committee on. June 11, 1867. 


Document No. 68. 


Public Lands. Superintendent’s quarterly report. July 1, 1867. 


Document No. 69. 


General Appropriations. Auditor’s Monthly Exhibit. July 5, 1867, 


Document No. 70. 
Police, Chief's Quarterly Report. June 30, 1867. 


Document No. 71. 
President of the United States. Reception of. June 22, 1867. 
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Document No. 72. 


Oration. By Rev. George H. Hepworth, July 4, 1867. 


Document No. 73. 


Annezation of Roxbury. Reports and Act relating to, Feb, 28, 1867. 


Document No. 74. 


Albany Street Bridge. Contract for reconstruction of. July 22, 1867. 


Document No. 75. 


Public Library. Report on opening the reading room of, on Sunday. July 
27, 1867. 


Document No. 76. 


Streets. Additional appropriation for Oliver and Belmont streets. August 
5, 1867. 


Document No. 77. 


Appropriations. Auditor’s Monthly Exhibit. August 6, 1867. 


Document No. 78. 


Births, Deaths and Marriages. City Registrar’s Report for the year 1866. 
August 5, 1867. 


Document No. 79. ‘ 
Public Institutions. Tenth annual report of the Directors for. August 9, 
1867. 
Document No. 80. 


Mount Hope Cemetery. Erection of a Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument in. 
July 8, 1867. 


Document No. 81. 
Bridges. Additional Appropriation for the Meridian Street Bridge. August 
26, 1867. 
Document No. 82. 


Edwin M. Stanton. Hospitalities of the City Council tendered to. August 
19, 1867. | bia Se Sneak 
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Document No. 83. 


Minors’ Licenses: Report of the’ Committee on. ‘ September 2, 1867. 


Document No. 84, 


Appropriations. Auditor’s monthly exhibit. September 5, 1867. 


Document No. 85. 


Health. Aldermen’s rules and orders amended. September 9, 1867. 


Document No. 86. : 


Health. Transfer of appropriations and duties of Internal Health Committee. 
September 9, 1867, 


Document No. 87. 


Health. Ordinance in relation to. September 9, 1867. 


Document No. 88. 


Cochituate Water Board. Annual report of. April 29, 1867. 


Document No. 89. 


Printing. An ordinance in relation to. September 26, 186 rh 


Document No. 90. 


Petroleum and its Products. Rules in relation to the storage and sale of. 
September 26, 1867, 


Document No. 91. ° 
Public Bathing. Additional Appropriation for. September 30, 1867. 
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Document No. 92. 


Meridian Street Bridge. Statement of Cost of repairs of. October 1, 1867. 


Document No. 93. 
_ Appropriations. Auditor’s Monthly Exhibit. October 1, 1867. 


Document No. 94. 


New Lunatic Hospital. Plans, descriptions and estimates of. September 
20, 1867, | ae a ae 
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Document No. 95. 


Lands. Superintendent’s quarterly Report, October 5, 1867. 


Document No. 96. 
Public Bathing. Additional Appropriation for, October 10, 1867. 


Document No. 97. 
Public Library, Additional Appropriation for. October 10, 1867. 
Document No. 98. 


Broadway. Report on the extension of. October 14, 1867. 


Document No. 99. 
Church Street. Majority and minority Reports of the Joint Special Com- 
mittee on. October 21, 1867. 
Document No. 100. 
Police. Chief's Quarterly Report. September 30, 1867. 


Document No. 101. 


Broadway. Resolves to extend from Washington to Federal Street. Octo- 
ber 21, 1867. 


Document No. 102. ‘ 
Bathing. Report of the Committee on. July 21, 1867. 


Document No. 103. 


Streets. Report on opening a new street from State Street to Faneuil Hall 
Square. October 28, 1867, 


Document No. 104. 


Roxbury. Report on division of wards of. November 7, 1867. 


Document No. 105. 
New Lunatic Hospital. Report on plans and estimates for. Nov. 11, 1867. 


Document No. 106. 


Printing. Report of Committee on contract with A. Mudge & Son. Nov. 5, 
1867. 


Document No. 107. 
Appropriations. Auditor’s monthly exhibit. November 5, 1867. 
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Document No. 108. 


Hanover Street. Report of Committee on widening of. November 11, 1867. 


Document No. 109. 
Metropolitan Railroad. Fourteenth location of. November 11, 1867. 


Document No. 110. 
Fitchburg Railroad. Report of Committee on. November 11, 1867. 


Document No. 111. 


Schools. Report on Text-Books in. November 25, 1867. 


Document No. 112. 


Tremont Street. Resolve and order in relation to changing the grade and 
widening of. November 18, 1867. 


Document No. 113. 


Water. Request of the Board for an additional appropriation for Chestnut 
Hill Reservoir. November 14, 1867. 


Document No. 114. 
Library. ‘Trustees’ Fifteenth Annual Report. November 25, 1867. 


Document No. 115. 


Fire Department. Report and Orders concerning site for a new building for 
steam fire-engine and hose carriage. November 26, 1867. 


Document No. 116. 
Appropriations. Auditor’s Monthly Exhibit. December 4, 1867. 


DocumEnt No. 117. 


Sewers. Report on collection of assessments for. December 5, 1867. 


Document No. 118. 


Schools. Report on abolishing corporal punishment in. 


Document No. 119. 
John A. Andrews. Edwin P. Whipple’s Oration on. November 26, 1867. 


Document No. 120. 
New Lunatic Hospital. Mayor’s objection to. December 16, 1867. 
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DocumMENT No. 121. 


Mount Hope Cemetery. Annual Report of the Trustees of. January 4, 1868. 


DocuMENT No. 122. 


South Boston Streets. Report of Commissioners on. December 30, 1867. 


DocumeEnT No. 128. 
Lamps on Unaccepted Streets. Report of Committee on Police on. Dec. 30, 
1867, 
DocumENT No. 124. 
Streets. Final Report of the Committee on. December 31, 1867. 


DocumEnT No. 125. 


East Boston Ferry. Report of Committee on. January 2, 1868. 


DocumMEnNT No. 126. 


Streets. equest for an Additional Appropriation for laying out and 
widening of. January 2, 1868. 


DocuMEnNT No. 127. 


Taxes. Report on Assessment and Collection of. January 2, 1868. 


DocuMEnT No. 128. 


Gas. Report of the Inspector of, for the month of December 1867. 


Document No. 129. 


City Debt. Report on reduction of. January 2, 1868. 


Document No. 130. 


Common Council. Proceedings at its last meeting with the President’s 
Address. January 2, 1868. 


DocuMENT No. 181. 


Schvols. «Rules and Regulations of School Committee. 


DocumMEnNT No. 132. 


Board of Aldermen. Proceedings at their closing meeting. January 4, 1868. 
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In School Committee, September 11, 1866. 


Messrs. Waterston, Drake, HK. D. G. Palmer, Walker, Fallon, 
Lamb, and Page of Ward Six, were appointed a Committee to 
prepare the Annual Report of the School Committee, for' the 
year 1866. | 

Attest, BARNARD CAPEN, Secretary. 


‘Massachusetts has the honor of establishing the first system of Free 


' Schools in the world.” 
HORACE MANN. 


Vp be On Tegelee 


Tue Special Committee appointed by the School Board 
to examine the official statements made by the District 
Committees through the past year, together with those 
relating to the Latin, the High, and the Girls’ High and 
Normal School, with instructions to collect whatever 
may be considered important for public consideration, 
adding thereto such suggestions and remarks as they 
may deem expedient, having fulfilled the duties which 
devolved upon them, present to the Board, and to the 
citizens of Boston, the following Report: 


With a population, according to the last census, of 
nearly two hundred thousand, there are now in this city, 
connected with our system of public school instruction, 
and under the immediate supervision of this Board, 
twenty-seven thousand seven hundred and twenty-three 
pupils. ‘These may be classified as follows: 


The whole number of Primary Schools 206 
The whole number of Grammar Schools 21 
The whole number of High Schools . 3 


ooo 


Making in all . : 280 schools. 


1* 
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Teachers in the Primary Schools . : 297 
Teachers in the Grammar Schools. 323 
Teachers in the High Schools. ; 30 


The whole number of Teachers 613 
Male Teachers, 66. Female Teachers, 547. 


Pupils in the Primary Schools 12,553 
Pupils in the Grammar Schools. 14,394 
Pupils in the High Schools. 776 
Ta All cic ch fs hy ches ag ae cote 


Your Committee are convinced, both from a careful 
examination of the Records, and from personal investi- 
gation, that the schools were never in a more favorable 
condition than at the present time. Through the vari- 
ous departments there is unusual harmony of action. 
Special measures have been adopted to overcome 
admitted defects, and to introduce important improve- 
ments, which have thus far led to marked and beneficial 
results. ‘The discipline through the schools is firm, 
mild and parental. The progress of the scholars has 
been encouraging, and to a great degree satisfactory. 
Character has been considered as well as intellect, while 
the aim throughout has become more and more a desire 
te call into healthy activity the whole nature, physical, 
mental and moral, rendering the entire process of instruc- 
tion a fitting preparation for those actual duties and 
responsibilities of life, upon which the pupils must event- 
ually enter. 
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As an evidence of the general appreciation of the pub- 
lic schools, it is interesting to know that the proportion 
of the children of our citizens now educated in them is 
as twenty to one over those educated at private expense. 
It has been the constant determination to render these 
schools so thoroughly good that they shall be. attractive 
to all. Why should it not become a matter of honest 
ambition among families of the amplest means and truest 
judgment to have their sons and daughters here edu- 
cated; the children of the mechanic and the merchant 
sitting side by side, pleasant companions in youth, as 
they will be sympathizers and helpmates through the 
remainder of the journey of life? These schools, estab- 
lished for the whole people, are to become more and 
more the pride of the whole people, —not a charity for 
any, but a privilege for all. 

Children admitted into the Primary School at the age 
of five, commencing with the first rudiments of knowl- 
edge, advance step by step, completing one course, and 
being promoted to a higher grade, with each half-year. 
Thus, in three years, with reasonable diligence, they 
may reap the full advantage of the Primary School, and 
be prepared for that examination which shall introduce 
them to the Grammar School. Here a new era com- 
mences, and the pupils beginning at the lowest round 
mount upward, by regular degrees, from one department 
to another, through the prescribed branches of study, till 
at the age of thirteen or fourteen they are ready to grad- 
uate from the Grammar, and enter upon the still more 
advanced studies of the Latin, the High and the Nor- 
mal Schools. 

Three thousand five hundred and eighty-five have 
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been thus promoted during the past year from the Pri- 
mary to the Grammar Schools; and seven hundred and 
seventy-six have entered the High Schools. 

Having passed in this manner through the successive 
stages of progress, they are presumed to have become 
honorably fitted, either for a still higher course at the 
College or the Scientific Schools, or to enter at once 
upon the active duties of life, practically engaging in 
mercantile and commercial business, or in those labors 
of enterprise and skill which may confer large benefits 
upon the city or country ; — others, of the gentler sex, 
may fulfil important service amid the cares of domestic 
life; while a more limited number may become In- 
structors in the very schools in which they were first 
taught, and thus be able to impart to others benefits 
similar to those which they have personally received. 

Who can watch the successive steps of such a pro- 
gress, following in thought the child from its earliest 
lesson in the alphabet, to the hour when — enriched by 
varied acquirements, and with, as it is to be hoped, well- 
developed and harmoniously balanced powers — it goes 
forth ‘to the toils and trials of the world,— and not 
feel impressed by the importance of the work under- 
taken and accomplished ? 

What then should be said of twenty-seven thousand 
children, all at the most susceptible period, with plastic 
minds, ready to be directed and moulded by a touch? 
May we not feel that the destiny of a coming generation 
has been placed by Providence in our keeping ? 
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THE WORK TO BE DONE. 


Shall it be thought that the future prosperity and well- 
being of the city is to depend altogether upon the exten- 
sion of wharves and warehouses, canals and railroads? 
or, whatever is said and done for the advancement of ma- 
terial interests, shall we feel, that, above and beyond these, 
the community is to be specially affected by the charac- 
ter of its people? Their intelligence and virtue, or their 
ignorance and duplicity, will impart the real glory or 
shame. 

Looking upon the schools, we behold visibly before 
us the future commonwealth. How speedily will the 
little beings there assembled become the active citizens! 
The age that is to be, we can thus mould and shape. 
The advancing time will be sealed and stamped with an 
enduring impress; direction may be given to thought, 
bias to principle, and an impulse for good imparted, 
which shall never be wholly lost. When these twenty- 
seven thousand children are called to fill the opening 
spheres of duty, and to occupy places of trust, shall they 
be able to do so with ability and honer? This is the 
question Providence calls upon us to answer. Not easy 
is it to overestimate such obligation and responsibility. 


TEACHERS AND SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


In examining the Reports of the various committees, 
we have been impressed with the abundant evidence 
presented of faithfulness on the part of the Teachers, 
and watchful fidelity on the part of the gentlemen of the 
several District Committees. Possibly there may have 
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been individual exceptions, and an investigator of severe 
judgment might have detected some disqualification on 
the one side, or neglect of duty on the other. Without 
extravagantly claiming any unreasonable degree of per- 
fection, we soberly think it would be difficult to find, in 
any community, a more earnest, conscientious, high- 
minded, noble-spirited body of Teachers, — of generous 
culture, genial temperament and self-sacrificing zeal, who, 
honoring their vocation, adorn the sphere they so devot- 
edly fill. 

Of the gentlemen of the School Committee, while 
the result of their labors is passing before us, and 
we, standing as it were aside, are called to give an 
impartial judgment, not wholly need we refrain from 
utterig the conviction which presses upon us, even 
though we cannot here properly speak in adequate terms. 
The amount of voluntary service rendered, and that with 
cheerful assiduity ; the reiterated visits to schools, inves- 
tigating methods of instruction, directing promotions, 
considering cases of discipline, listening to the views and 
suggestions of parents, weighing the claims of fresh 
candidates for the office of teacher, attending meetings 
of sub-committees, in addition to the stated and special 
meetings of the Central Board, at which, questions of 
the utmost importance, at times complicated and perplex- 
ing, are not unfrequently discussed and decided ; — how 
can any one call in review duties. so varied, so con- 
tinuous, and, on the whole, performed with great 
fidelity, and not feel a sense of thankfulness that there 
are citizens willing to undertake such responsibilities, 
and so abundantly competent to go through with them ! 

In the earliest report of the Board of Education, 
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drawn up by Edward Everett, nearly thirty years ago, 
he says, — “ very much of the efficiency of the best 
system of school education depends upon the fidelity 
and zeal with which the office of a school committee- 
man is performed.” Upon the importance of this truth, 
it is unnecessary to dilate. That community is certainly 
fortunate, where, without remuneration offered or asked, 
men of the highest ability, — merchants, physicians, 
lawyers, clergymen, many of them with pressing avoca- 
tions, and harassed by a crowd of cares, — are yet willing 
to labor in this field, as a work of duty and love, with such 
untiring energy. ‘The service thus rendered is second 
in value to that of no class of public officials whatsoever. 
Patience and prudence, judgment and knowledge, are all 
freely devoted to the advancement of the general good. 
It is owing to the diligent supervision extended by 
the several gentlemen of the School Committee, together 
with the ready co-operation of the Superintendent of 
Public Schools, and the faithful care of the Teachers, 
that the schools generally present so favorable an aspect. 


Attendance in the High Schools. 96.02 per cent. 
MS «¢ Grammar Schools 94.02 « 
4: «© Primary Schools . ID.05° 7s 


The daily average of attendance by the pupils, 
through the year, has been twenty-five thousand eight 
hundred and nine,— an increased attendance over the 
former year, of eight hundred and one; while there 
has been a decrease of absences in the same time of 
one hundred and seventy-nine. 
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THE SCHOOL BOARD AND ITS ANNUAL REPORTS. 


We have spoken of the duties of the District Com- 
mittees;— these gentlemen, seventy-two in number, 
elected by the citizens, six from each ward, constitute, 
together with the Mayor and the President of the Com- 
mon Council, the Scuoot Boarp. | 

It has been the custom of this Board widely to dissem- 
inate the information contained both in the valuable 
documents of the Superintendent of Schools, and in 
their own Annual Reports. ‘These, with a- detailed 
account of the three High Schools, together with tables 
of important statistics, collected with much labor, have 
been for many successive years, printed in large numbers 
for distribution among the citizens. 

So able have these publications been, so full of wise 
suggestions and weighty thought, that they have been 
eagerly sought, and extensively read, not only by our 
own citizens, but applications have come from distant 
parts of the country, as well as from the advocates and 
defenders of education abroad. 

No one can peruse such papers as have been pre- 
sented in past years by the Rev. S. K. Lothrop, D.D. 
the Rev. Dr. Stockbridge, the Rev. Henry Burroughs, 
Dr. Upham, Dr. Shurtleff and Dr. Brewer, Messrs. 
Codman, Parker, Tuxbury, Judge Wright, and many 
others, and not acknowledge that such productions, 
while they have been an honor to the city, were calcu- 
lated to become specially useful in the hands of all intel- 
ligent and patriotic citizens. ‘They have been exactly 
what was most needed in order to extend just views, and 
keep alive the right spirit. 
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The wide distribution of such papers has been one 
of the valuable results of this Board. These statements, 
together with those of the Superintendent of Schools, 
form the public record of their doings. Here the com- 
munity may find the garnered fruit of their labors, the 
ripened harvests of their views and principles. We 
believe that the money expended in the circulation of 
these noble documents has been one of the wisest out- 
lays ever made by the City Government. 

Before the year 1853.the number printed was always 
as large as twelve thousand five hundred; and at times 
it was even fourteen thousand. In 1853 the Board 
ordered only twelve thousand; but after that date the 
number was again judiciously increased to thirteen 
thousand. 

In 1865, (as an entire novelty in the proceedings of 
the Board,) the number was reduced to four thousand ; 
and in the following June an order was introduced, incor- 
porating into the code of rules a yet greater reduction, 
limiting the printed copies of the Annual Reports to 
twenty-five hundred, a number one thousand and five 
hundred below the smallest quantity ever printed, and 
ten thousand less than had been customary through previous 
years. | 

If that vote applied only to the present Report, your 
Committee would submit in silence; but, when they see 
its application through future years, — to the Reports of 
the Superintendent of Public Schools, as well as to all 
coming Reports of this Board, some of which may prove 
even more important than any which have preceded 
them, your Committee feel compelled to express their 


deliberate conviction that the continuance of such a rule 
2 
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will be unwise, and that a restriction so narrow ought 
not to exist. | 

The purpose of the curtailment was doubtless a desire 
to exercise considerate economy. It sprang from a 
watchful care that the expenditures of the Board should 
not exceed the ability of the city. But is the city dete- 
riorating? Is its population less? Is its commerce 
declining? No such statements are hastily to be be- 
lieved (the only apparent evidence being the reduction 
in the printing of these Reports). It is surely not 
necessary, with taxable property in this city estimated at 
something over four hundred and fifteen Millions, that 
we should suddenly cut down the annual number of 
Reports printed, by ten thousand copies! 

If it is found important to retrench expenditures any- 
where, the last place should be in what appertains to 
educational interests. The diffusion of useful informa- 
tion, the statement of salutary views, the disseminating of 
valuable facts, — this concerns too nearly the best wel- 
fare of the people, and comes too closely home to their 
dearest rights, to be withheld. If there is anything upon 
these subjects worth communicating in print, let it not 
be confined to the few, but rather let it be sent abroad 
as widely as possible. It is exactly such knowledge 
which it is specially desirable to place within the reach 
of all our citizens. 

The expenditure connected with the school system is 
so large, that the cost of the printed Reports has been 
indeed but an insignificant item, in comparison with the 
general expense. In fact, the very extent of the whole 
outlay, met as it is by a tax upon the citizens, has ren- 
dered it not only proper, but has made it the bounden 
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duty of the Board, to spread widely, among all those who 
pay that tax, a knowledge of the plans and principles 
which have prompted the expenditure. If there. has 
never been a murmur at the heavy amount appropriated 
to the schools, has not that honorable fact been partly 
owing to the trustworthy and convincing Reports which 
have so clearly demonstrated the importance of every 
step, that the people, instead of wishing to complain, 
have rejoiced that the intelligence and well-being of the 
community have been so wisely promoted? There has 
been, moreover, the exceeding satisfaction of observing 
that the receipt was larger than the expenditure, — a lib- 
eral harvest having been reaped, yielding an abundant 
compensation of good for all that has been so generously, 
yet considerately, done. 

The expenses accruing under the supervision of this 
Board, within twelve months, have been over seven hun- 
dren and seventy-six thousand dollars. 


Salaries of Teachers . j ‘ $403,500 82 

Incidental : ? : ; 172,520 76 

School-houses and Lots. 200,553 64 — 
[DOtALa.. ; , : $776,375 22 


Nearly one million of dollars during the past year. 


Now, when a sum like this is directly assessed upon 
the inhabitants, the Reports of the Board who superin- 
tend the measures connected with such expense should 
be as widely scattered as the taxes are levied which are 
necessary to meet that expense ;—not simply the data 
cf an Auditor’s account, but the ideas which underlie 
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the whole system, the connection of that system with the 
general prospects and progress of the country, and the 
great principles and inspiring thoughts which render 
the whole one of the most important facts in our history, 
—a power which will more directly shape our future, a 
thousand fold, than all the combined results of trade 
and commerce. 
- Within the last twelve years, there has been given in 
this city, as a salary to teachers, three million six hun- 
dred and sixty-eight thousand dollars. We have ex- 
pended upon school-houses over one million six hundred 
thousand dollars; upon incidental expenses, one million 
three hundred and fifty-seven thousand dollars,— making 
in all the sum of over six million six hundred and 
twenty-nine thousand three hundred and fifty-eight dol- 
lars ; probably a larger expenditure than any city upon 
the globe, in proportion to our inhabitants,— a large pro- 
portion of the whole sum taxed, being expended for the 
interests of education.. We think it will be generally 
admitted that the Board, through former years, have acted 
wisely, if, having with good judgment expended such a 
sum, they have widely circulated the methods and pur- 
poses of their action among the citizens. ‘The approval 
extended by a liberal public, proves that the former acts 
of this Board need no vindication. But the same duty 
still holds good. . The more than six millions of money, 
cheerfully given for the schools within the last twelve 
years, demonstrates that the small sum expended for the 
printing of the Reports has not been wasted. If the 
| people are to continue their generous appreciation, this 
Board must continue to diffuse information. ‘The com- 
munity must understand the details of their action, their 
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views and principles; and, if these are judicious and wise, 
the more widely they are disseminated the better. 

There is a Statute of the Commonwealth which refers 
to this matter, stating that Reports upon the condition 
of schools, and the interests of education, ought not only 
to be printed ; but affirming that, when printed, the pur- 
. pose should be “ for the use of the inhabitants.” Does it 
properly meet the requirement of this Statute, if only 
twenty-five hundred copies are printed to meet the wants 
of two hundred thousand inhabitants ? 

But, aside from the Statute of the Commonwealth, the 
established rule of the School Board makes it imperative 
that these Reports shall be printed ‘‘ ror DisTRIBUTION 
AMONG THE CITIZENS.” Does it fairly meet the require- 
ment of this rule to print twenty-five hundred copies for 
distribution among two hundred thousand inhabitants ? 
Let one copy be given to each of the six hundred and 
' thirteen teachers, and a copy be sent to the different 
cities and towns that extend a similar courtesy to us; 
let such copies be retained as may be needed for the 
friends of education abroad, — and how many would be 
left ‘‘ FOR DISTRIBUTION AMONG THE CITIZENS ” ? 

The Committee believe that the unprecedented limita- 
tion recently proposed, does not meet the express requi- 
sitions of the law of the Commonwealth, or even the 
intent of the standing rules of the Committee. 

The School Board is the largest representative body 
connected with the municipal government, holding their 
position directly from the popular will, and having in 
charge, not only one of the most sacred trusts, but the 
care of property to a very large amount. Do not the 


members of such a body owe a wider distribution of 
O* 
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the Reports to their constituents? If through former 
years, while the population of the city was considerably 
less, it was considered proper to print and distribute 
from twelve to fourteen thousand copies, why should they 
be cut down now by ten thousand? Were the votes of 
so many years all erroneous? Are the facts to be com- 
municated less important ? 

There are in the schools nearly thirty thousand chil- 
dren. The parents and friends of these children may 
be supposed to desire information upon the subject of 
the schools; to know respecting the purposes cherished, 
and the plans proposed;—ought not a sufficient number 
of Reports to be printed to meet that requirement ? 

The -Board wish to interest other parents, who 
now send their children elsewhere for instruction; to 
have it more fully realized that these schools are not 
expressly for the poor, but for all; and that the most 
intelligent and prosperous may well consider it a privi- 
lege to have their children here instructed. How can 
this Board so easily correct any erroneous impression, or 
- promulgate any true view, as by spreading the facts in 
regard to these schools before the whole public? embody- 
ing them in a clear and attractive form, and placing 
them in the hands of all, that, at their leisure, they may 
make the information their own? If any Reports ever 
presented to the public should be carefully prepared 
and widely distributed, it is exactly these. Whether the 
whole population seek them or not, they are for the 
whole population ; and it is for the interest of this Board, 
of the city, and the cause of education, that the whole 
population should possess them; or at least be able, 
with ease, to obtain them, if they will. 
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For these reasons your Committee respectfully urge 
upon the Board, a reconsideration of the vote by which 
so great a reduction has been made in the copies to be 
printed and circulated of the Annual Report. If our 
schools are to be for the people, and to be supported by 
the people, then, from time to time, Reports should be 
laid before the inhabitants, adequate to impart all 
needed information, and to keep alive the right spirit. 

We have spoken thus fully upon the subject, because 
it covers more than the action for any one year. It 
involves a principle, applicable not only to the Present 
but to the Future, and we consider right action on the 
part of the Board, upon this subject, to be of very vital 
importance. 

From the seventy-two. gentlemen who compose the 
Board, let a committee be annually selected, as has been 
the case through former years, of experience and judg- 
ment; give them ample time and opportunity, and let 
the result of their investigations go not to a choice few, 
but to the citizens generally, to become their text-book 
for reference, their store-house for educational facts ; 
an influence and a power to strengthen conviction, and 
quicken sympathy. 


RETROSPECTIVE VIEW. 


Without attempting any elaborate historical sketch, a 
momentary glance into the past is almost irresistible. 
Such a retrospective view shows us two interesting 
facts, — one of general application, the other having 
more special reference to ourselves. 

First, a study of the past teaches us that popular 
education is, in itself, not only one of the means to 
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promote an advancing civilization, but it is also a legiti- 
mate fruit of that civilization. When Christian civiliza- 
tion reaches a certain point, this is a providential 
landmark showing the rise of the great tide. 

The second fact (referring directly to ourselves) is 
this, that just here the radiating lines of light centre. 
In other words, while there have been educational move- 
ments at different periods, the idea of a free popular 
education for the whole people, at the expense of the 
whole people, as an absolute duty and right, was first 
established and faithfully carried out by our fathers here 
in New England. 

If we go no further back than the fourteenth century © 
we find education so limited, that many of the leading 
men of that period could not even write their names. 
The first grand impulse came with the Reformation. 
The new life infused by that great epoch led the people 
of Holland, Scotland and Germany to demand a wider 
and better instruction. In France, as early as 1588, the 
Third Estate insisted that the children, even of the poor, 
should be “instructed in all good learning, according to 
their capacity ;”— even the nobles of that time demanding 
that ‘‘ parents who neglected to send their children to 
school should be subjected to compulsion and fine.” 

But all this had an ecclesiastical bearing. It was 
indeed an advancing Christianity, but not yet freed from 
narrow limitations and party restraints. 

In 1705, there was established, at Rouen, a fraternity 
known as the Brethren of the Christian Schools, who 
devoted themselves to the instruction of boys “‘in all that 
pertained to an honest and Christian life.” In 1848, this 
brotherhood had under its care over nineteen thousand 
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schools, and between one and two million pupils. All 
the members of this association were by a rule of their 
order officially enjoined “not to talk gossip, and to be 
sparing of punishments.” 

Another society was established at Paris in 1738, 
as one result of which, the police of Paris declared, that, 
after the establishment of these schools, the expenses of 
their department were thirty thousand francs a year less 
than before. Still, notwithstanding such honorable 
examples, the system of education was miserably defec- 
tive, besides being hedged in by special denominational 
restrictions. 

Without expatiating upon this subject, the simple 
fact we would urge is this, that an advancing Christian 
civilization, when it has reached a certain point, has 
always developed these educational tendencies ; and yet, 
so gradual has been this development, that, not until 
within the last two centuries, did there exist, anywhere 
on the globe, a system of free schools for a whole people. 

While for us, as well as for all who are willing to 
accept it, stands the ever memorable fact, that HERE, 
in Massachusetts, was the first place, on the face of 
the earth, where this sublime idea of a popular education, 
was freely and fully tried. Here it was, for the first 
time among men, that the founders of our common- 
wealth saw, with clear vision, that great law of Provi- 
dence, revealed through the gospel, by which the eleva- 
tion of society, as a whole, is the indispensable requisite 
to its own well-being. They publicly recognized as a 
duty, and accepted as the very rule of their life, the 
truth that the entire people, the humblest as well as 
the most exalted, should possess those intellectual and 
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moral advantages, which would raise them, as a people, 
to the highest level of prosperity and progress of which 
they were capable. 


y] 


“When New England was poor,” says the ancient 
record, ‘‘and the people were but few in number, there 
was a spirit to encourage learning.” Thus, in 1638, 
John Harvard bequeathed half of his estate, and all 
his library, for the endowment of a College. One of 
- the devout men of that period says, in 1642, “ After 
God had carried us safe to New England, and we 
had builded our houses, provided necessaries for our 
livelihood, reared convenient places for God’s worship, 
and settled the civil government, one of the next things 
we longed for was to advance learning, and perpetuate it 
to posterity ;” * and, in 1647, in the very infancy of the 
Colony, it was made an imperative law. ‘To the end 
that learning may not be buried in the graves of our 
forefathers, every township, after the Lord hath increased 
them to the number of fifty householders, shall appoint 
one to teach ALL CHILDREN to write and read; and where 
any town shall increase to the number of one hundred 
families, they shall set up a Grammar School; the mas- 
ters thereof being able to instruct youth, so far as they 
may be fitted for the University.” + 

Here we have a distinct recognition of the whole 
people, and an expansion of the educational idea from 
the first clementary knowledge, to preparation for the 
University. ‘‘In these measures,” says the historian,t 
‘“‘ especially in the laws establishing common schools, lies 


*-New England’s First Fruits. Mass. Hist. Coll. I. p. 202. 
¢ Colonial Laws, 74, 186. 
¢{ Bancroft’s history of the United States, vol. i. p. 459. 
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the secret of the snccess and character of New Eng- 
land. Every child, as it was born into the world, was 
lifted from the earth by the genius of the country, and ~ 
in the statutes of the land, received, as its birthright, 
a pledge of the public care for its morals and its mind.” 

This work, so nobly begun, was consistently carried 
forward, till John Adams, more than a century after, 
and just midway between us and that earlier date, could 
say,* ‘The public institutions in New England for 
the education of youth, supporting colleges at the public 
expense, and obliging towns to maintain Grammar 
Schools, are not equalled, and never were, in any part 
of the world.” 

That principle so long ago planted, has, from that day, 
continued to prosper, — bearing profusely the richest 
fruit! How has the growing thought widened over the 
whole continent, till now, through the vast valley of the 
Mississippi, and beyond the Rocky Mountains, it makes 
visible its splendid results! What the Pilgrims began, 
on the shores of Plymouth, is in our time, rounding, to 
its full circle, on the borders of the Pacific. 


THE CAUSE OF EDUCATION ABROAD. 


Not only in this country, but, by a reflex influence, 
results are seen beyond the Atlantic. Whether the 
originating impulse came from the inspiring ideas and 
quickening example of our fathers; or whether these 
movements abroad, were the necessary fruit there, of that 
Christian civilization of which we have spoken, we need 


* The Adams Letters, vol. iii. p. 74. 
Philadelphia, 29th October, 1775. 
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not pause to inquire. It is enough to know that since 
what was so successfully commenced here, — where our 
fathers, having left behind them centuries of wrong, 
through their self-sacrificing spirit, and far-seeing wisdom, 
united to an indomitable courage, advanced humanity by 
a thousand years,— a perceptible transformation has been 
eradually taking place in the countries of the old world. 
Despotism has been forced by slow degrees to relax its 
hold. The multitude of the people are becoming aroused 
to a consciousness of their duties and their rights. In 
Prussia, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, France, we find 
the same great work going on. 


HOLLAND. 


When the distinguished naturalist, M. Cuvier, was de- 
puted by the University of France to visit Holland, for the 
purpose of examining the schools, he reported that the 
Primary schools of that country were above all praise. 
This was in 1811, — when no such schools were known 
elsewhere in Europe. And Matthew Arnold, Pro- 
fessor in the University of Oxford,— the worthy son 
of the beloved Dr. Arnold of Rugby, was appointed 
by the Royal Commissioners of England in 1859, to 
investigate the systems of popular education on the Con- 
tinent, —in his report he affirms that he saw “no primary 
schools worthy to be matched with those of Holland.” 
And yet, down to the close of the last century, the 
Dutch schools, where they existed, were of a very infe- 
rior character. Whatever has been accomplished of 
reform in that, or the other countries of Europe, has been 
effected since then. ‘“ Until within the last eighty years,” 
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says Arnold, to whose admirable reports we gladly refer 
in full, ‘ the school-masters were ignorant; and the 
instruction, — beggarly.” 

It is interesting to trace the earliest movement in that 
country, which came from an organization known as the 
Society for the Public Good. This association exten- 
sively established schools, and libraries, for the laboring 
people. In 1809, this society was composed of seven 
thousand working members. The Government of Hol- 
land, seeing the excellence of their efforts, oradually 
adopted similar methods of action. ‘The magistrates of 
Amsterdam ordered their public school edifices to be 
erected according to the plan suggested by this body. 
Educational laws were also enacted in order to carry 
forward the same views. ‘Two measures were adopted, 
in particular, which had never before been recognized in 
Europe, and which became the source of eminent suc- 
cess. First, A thorough system of inspection for the 
schools ; — secondly, a thorough system of examination 
forthe teachers. These two rules, faithfully carried 
out, have given great efficiency and completeness to the 
educational system of Holland. ‘‘ Take care,” said 
_ the Chief Commissioner of popular education in Holland 
to M. Cousin, when he visited that country, ‘‘ Take care 
how you choose your inspectors; they are men, whom 
you ought to look for, with a lantern in your hand.”* 

At the head of each school-district is an inspector, 
while the united inspectors form a provincial commission ; 
and this commission has charge of the primary instruc- 
tion. ‘The full commission meet three times a year, and 


* De l’Instruction Publique en Hollande — M. Cousin, Paris, 1837, p. 30. 
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receive reports from each inspector. In addition to visit- 
ing the several schools, they examine all the teachers. 
Every Dutch school-master before being received into 
the office of teacher must first pass a searching exam- 
ination. ‘To engage nominally in the profession, he 
_ must obtain a general admission ;— to enter upon the 
duties in full, he must have, besides, a special certificate. 
Having obtained this, a salary is granted sufficient to 
give reasonable independence ; a remuneration superior 
to that given in surrounding countries. ‘The ablest 
teachers having been secured, they become the heads of 
most admirable schools. ‘Thus the whole standard of 
instruction has been raised, and the cause of education 
has gained a strong hold upon the minds of the people. 
So universal is the attendance, that in 1840 there was 
not one child to be found in Haarlem, of competent age, 
who could not read and write. In addition to the 
Elementary and Training Schools, there are Normal 
Schools: the latter having been established in 1816. 
The public schools, as a general rule, in all the towns, 
are well-regulated and well-taught. . 

In 1857, with a population of between three and four 
million, there were in Holland 2,478 Primary schools, 
with a staff of 2,409 principal masters, 1,587 sub-mas- 
ters, besides numerous assistants; while in the day 
and evening schools there were 322,767 scholars. It is 
in a special degree through these schools, and the atten- 
tion given to them by the most intelligent minds, that 
Holland, within the last fifty years, has become eminently 
distinguished. 

Such is the condition of popular education in that 
country where the Puritan Fathers found a temporary 
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home, and from whence, embarking at the little town of 
Delfthaven, they came to these shores. What man, with 
one drop of Pilgrim blood in his veins, will not feel a 
throb of satisfaction in the thought of such honorable 
effort for the elevation of the people, in the land where 
Brewster and Bradford, Carver and Winslow, found a 
hospitable asylum, before they crossed the sea, to step 
upon old Plymouth Rock! Fitting it was that the coun- 
try which gave them a welcome, should itseif become 
characterized by the same ideas. It is as if some of the 
seeds which were to be brought here, by the Speedwell 
and the Mayflower, dropped by the wayside, and were 
yielding there, at this day, their harvest of fifty, and an 
hundred fold. ~ is | 


FRANCE. 


In France, from the time when M. Guizot was ap- 
pointed Minister of Public Instruction, in 1833, the 
work of popular education has been going steadily on. 
With a population of between thirty-six and thirty-seven 
millions, it numbers, in addition to its other schools, over 
sixty-five thousand Primary schools, supported at an 
expense of what is equivalent in our money to more 
than two million of dollars, while in all her schools two 
millions and a half of children are taught, at a cost of 
over six million of dollars. 

The Primary teachers were empowered to open schools 
for adults. As an evidence of the appreciation, on the 
part of the people, of this opportunity of instruction, 
and the rapid growth of the schools, it will be sufficient 
to state that —in 1837, these schools instructed 36,965 
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working people; in 1843, over 95,000; and in 1848, 
more than 115,000. 

Public instruction in France is now governed by the 
law of 1850, which law was strengthened by additional 
decrees in 1852 and 1854. 

One important provision, long familiar in its letter and 
spirit with us, but less common on the other side of the 
Atlantic, and which it is said, on good authority, is 
strictly carried out in France, is found in the guarantee - 
of religious liberty, — the law not only encouraging, but 
emphatically requiring, ‘“‘ reciprocal friendship and mu- 
tual toleration.” Connected with the admirable system, 
in France, for popular education throughout that coun- 
try, there are, in addition to the schools, sixty-three 
lyceums and two hundred and forty-four colleges, in 
which free admission is provided for the poor, and for 
all persons of limited means. 

In 1855, the grant of the State to the Lyceums was 
1,300,000 francs, and to the Colleges over 98,000 francs. 

The total expense of primary instruction in France in 
1856 was 42,506,012 francs,* —- over eight million of 
dollars. Of the 3,850,000 children thus taught, 2,600,- 
000 pay whatever they may be able, and 1,250,000 are 
wholly free. Of those instructed, 2,150,000 are boys; 
1,450,000 are girls. There are 250,000 in mixed 
schools. The almost unanimous feeling in France is 
against mixed schools. 

In addition to 65,000 Primary schools, there are 
2,684 Infant schools; besides which, there are adult 
schools, apprentice schools and needlework schools, thus 
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making in France, at least, seventy-five thousand places 
of instruction for the poorer classes, in which the 
people and their children are freely educated. 

Even in the largest towns of France, where the popu- 
lation is most dense, the masses of poor children are not 
left without instruction; and not only is the means of 
education offered freely, in teachers and school edifices, 
but books, as well as schooling, are provided and 
distributed without expense to the pupils. The city of 
Paris alone expends a sum equal to more than 500,000 
dollars each year in the interests of popular education. 

Can we not perceive in this generous provision for the 
instruction of the people, some explanation of the 
increasing influence of France, the taste and intelligence 
of her people, and the successful development of her 
resources? ‘That energy in war, which, with impetuous 
force, sweeps all before it like the whirlwind; and 
that cheerful vivacity in time of peace, — contentment 
blended with playful mirth, and a perception of beauty 
which moulds every thing it touches into forms of grace, 
—who shall say how largely France is indebted for 
these, to her generous system of popular instruction ? 


ITALY. 


The new kingdom of Italy has proved itself worthy of 
added. confidence and admiration for the early effort it 
has made to establish a system of universal education 
for all classes of its people. As a wise preparatory step 
for a continued supply of thoroughly qualified teachers, 
Normal schools have been established. There are at 


present forty, with over two thousand students. The 
3* 
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whole movement is far in advance of anything which 
has hitherto been known in that country. 

The elementary schools are also a special honor to the 
new government. In these schools there are now 800,- 
000 children, 452,000 being boys. These are under 
the care of 21,857 teachers. There are also schools 
for adults, and schools for advanced studies; all the 
Instruction being wholly gratuitous. 

There have also been opened infant schools and even- 
ing schools. In Genoa, the birthplace of Columbus, 
where the house in which he resided is still pointed out, 
and where has lately been erected a magnificent monu- 
ment to his memory, there are four infant schools, num- 
bering over a thousand children; and in the Genoese 
district there are thirty-two schools for adults, number- 
ing some two thousand pupils. 

Through Italy, where a community is not able to 
establish schools without assistance, the general govern- 
ment readily offers its aid. In this way, within one year, 
half a million of dollars in gold have been appropriated. 
Thus is fresh impulse given to the people, while depth 
and durability are imparted to the grand work of national 
reform. : 


ENGLAND. 


If we turn to England, strange to say, we find that 
there the least is done, through any national system, 
for the education of the great masses of the people. 
Her magnificent universities are well known, and her 
pre-eminent schools for the sons of the nobility, — yes, 
and her splendid charities for a select few; but with 
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reference to her middle classes, and her poor population, 
the neglect is both surprising and shameful. 

Scotland, by honorable effort, has gone forward upon 
a path of her own. Long and justly has she been dis- 
tinguished for her popular schools. The country of Wal- 
lace and Bruce, of Burns and Scot, the land of the 
mountain and the heather, holds a high position among 
the nations for her widely-diffused intelligence ; a peas- 
antry who know how to think, and what to think; a 
people whose honor cannot be bent, and whose inde- 
pendence cannot be broken. 

England has yet something to learn. It is estimated 
by the highest authority, that in England more than two 
millions of children are left to grow up in total ignorance. 
Before thé Parliamentary Committees, the testimony has 
been most startling. Observe the following: “I am 
vicar of a parish which contains a population of 10,000 
souls, and I grieve to say there is but one school-room in 
it.” ‘* I am curate,” says another, ‘“ of a poor parish of 
3,000 of population, and there is no school-house of 
any kind.” And again, ‘‘ The population of the village 
of which I am an incumbent, is not less than 20,000, 
there is no free school in the whole place; hundreds of 
children receive no education whatever.” Such is the 
evidence from innumerable witnesses. 

When Horace Mann returned from Europe, he said, 
“England is the only country among the nations of 
Europe, conspicuous for its civilization and resources, 
which has not, and never has had, any system for the 
education of its people.” ‘It is the country,” he adds, 
“where, incomparably beyond any other, the greatest 
and most appalling social contrasts exist ; — where, in 
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comparison with the intelligence, wealth, and refinement 
of what are called the higher classes, there is most igno- 
rance, poverty and crime among the lower... . And yet 
in no country in the world have there been men 
who have formed nobler conceptions of the power, and 
elevation, and blessedness that come in the train of 
mental cultivation; and in no country have there been 
bequests, so numerous and munificent as in England. 
Still, owing to the inherent vice and selfishness of their 
system, or their no system, there is no country in which 
so little is effected, compared with their expenditure of’ 
means ; and what is done only tends to separate the dif- 
ferent classes of society more and more widely from each 
other.” 

Such was the opinion of a candid and accurate 
observer twenty years ago. The same testimony is given 
by Professor Arnold, of Oxford, to-day,—one of the 
most candid, clear-sighted and truthful of men; 
English by birth, culture, and taste; associated as a 
scholar and man of letters with students in the Uni- 
versity. And yet, with this natural bias, he plainly 
declares to his countrymen, ‘* Our middle classes are the 
worst educated in the world;” and, speaking of the 
more deplorable population, he calls them an “ob- 
_ scure embryo, moving in darkness;”... ‘“‘the immense 
working class, now so without a practicable passage 
to all the joy and beauty of life!”—‘“‘ England,” he 
says, ‘““has not yet undertaken to put the means. of 
education within the people’s reach.”—‘I should mis- 
lead the English reader,” he says, “if I should let 
him think that I found in France, a schoolless multi- 
tude, like the 2,250,000 of England.” There are “ over 
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seventeen thousand schoolless children” in Manchester 
alone; and, ‘“‘in London, it is estimated that there 
are some two hundred thousand who, ignorant and 
degraded, are neither at school nor at work.” 

But, aside from the most destitute, Arnold eloquently 
pleads for the middle classes as well. ‘‘ The aristocratic 
classes in England may, perhaps, be well content to rest 
satisfied with their Eton and Harrow,” “but the middle 
classes in England have every reason not to rest content 
with their private schools.” ‘The State can do a great 
deal better for them.” He is convinced that important 
movements in England are near at hand. ‘ Undoubt- 
edly,” he says, “we are drawing on towards great 
changes.” It is almost certain, he writes, that the 
English people “ will throw off the tutelage of aristoc- 
racy. —‘‘ The masses of the people in this country,” 
he says, ‘‘ are preparing to take a much more active part 
than formerly in controlling its destinies.” ‘‘ The time 
has arrived when it is becoming impossible for the 
aristocracy of England to conduct and wield the English 
nation any longer.” ‘“ The superiority of the upper 
class over all others is no longer so great; the willing- 
ness of the others to recognize that superiority, is no 
longer so ready.” ‘“ While it is losing its power to 
give to public affairs its own bias and direction, it is 
losing also its influence on the spirit and character of 
the people which it long exercised.” ‘‘ The course taken 
in the next fifty years,” he writes, “by the middle 
classes of this nation will probably give a decisive turn 
to its history.” Calmly, considerately, urgently, he argues 
for a wider, and more adequate education ; pressing the 
subject home as the duty and necessity of the times. 
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Turning to America, he alludes to “ its boundless. 
energy of character,” and “ its boundless field for adven- 
ture,’ where the people have unquestionably not been 
enervated by education.” ‘I speak,” he says, ‘ with 
more than respect, with warm interest, of a great nation 
of English blood; with which rests, in large measure, the 
Suture of the world.” 

As an evidence of the reflex influence of this land 
upon the countries of Europe ; — the prominence given 
to those views of education which originated here ; 
—and the special recognition of Massachusetts as the 
scene of their development, a remarkable illustration is 
found, in a speech made in the British House of 
Parliament by that brilliant essayist and distinguished 
historian, — Thomas Babington Macaulay.* 

In advocating the cause of ‘“‘ the education of the peo- 
ple as the first concern of a State,” he declares that it is 
not only an efficient means for promoting and obtaining 
that which all allow to be the main end of government, 
but that it is “‘the most efficient, humane, civilized ; 
and, in all respects, the best means of attaining that 
end.” 

“This is my deliberate conviction,” he adds, ‘Sir, 
itis the opinion of all the greatest champions of civil 
and religious liberty, in the old world and in the new, 
and of none, I hesitate net to say 1t, more emphatically, 
than of those whose names are held in the highest 
estimation by the Protestant Nonconformists of Eng- 
land. Assuredly, if there be any class of men held in 
more high respect than another, it is that class of men, 


* See Macaulay’s Speeches. London, 1853: vol. ii. p. 211. 
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of high spirit and unconquerable principles, who, in the 
days of Archbishop Laud, preferred leaving their native 
country, and living in the savage solitudes of a wilder- 
ness, rather than to live in a land of prosperity and 
plenty, where they could not enjoy the privilege of wor- 
shipping their Maker freely, according to the dictates 
of their conscience.” 

‘Those men, tlustrious forever in history, WERE THE 
FounDERS OF THE ComMMONWEALTH OF MAssacuHUsETts. 
Though their love of freedom and conscience was illimi- 
table and indestructible, they could sce nothing servile 
or degrading in the principle that the State should take 
upon itself the charge of the education of the people. 
In the year 1642 they passed their first legislative enact- 
ment on this subject, in the preamble of which they 
distinctly pledged themselves to this principle, — that 
education was a matter of the deepest possible impor- 
tance, and the greatest possible interest, to all nations 
and to all communities ; and that, as such, it was in an 
eminent degree deserving of the peculiar attention of 
the State. 

‘J have peculiar satisfaction in referring,” he adds, 
“to the case of America. What do we find to be the prin- 
ciple of America, and of all the greatest men that she has 
produced? ‘EDUCATE THE PEOPLE, was the first admo- 
nition addressed by Penn to the Commonwealth he 
founded. ‘EDUCATE THE PEOPLE, Was the unceasing 
exhortation of Jefferson. ‘EDUCATE THE PEOPLE, was 
the last legacy of Washington to the Republic of the 
United States.” 

‘Many men in England such as Bright and Mill, 
Goldwin Smith anda host of others, feel that it is the 
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reproach of that country, with her Oxford and Cambuidge, 
her Eton and Rugby, that she has, as yet, done so little 
for the instruction and elevation of the great masses of 
the people. 

At a recent meeting of the Social Science. Congress, 
held at Manchester, Mr. Bruce, a distinguished member 
of Parliament, urged the superiority of the American 
system of common schools on the people of his own 
country, insisting upon the necessity of free schools, 
alluding to New England as an incentive and an example. 

John Bright, in a speech lately made in England, 
proved by statistics, that in Manchester and Salford there 
are more than 50,000 children who receive no instruc- 
tion whatever. He then pointed to the New England 
States, where he declared there was a more equal condi- 
tion, and universal comfort, than could be found in any 
other country or age of the world. And this, he added, 
is to be traced not to the soil or to the climate, but, as I 
believe, to the extraordinary care which the population, 
from the days of the Pilgrim Fathers until now, have 
taken that every child, boy and girl, shall be thoroughly 
instructed. 

Thus do we find that the subject of popular education 
is exciting a large and growing interest among the 
people of different nations; and that, in this connection, 
the schools of New England are attracting observation, 
and exerting a constantly increasing influence. 

If, therefore, our fathers are justly honored, both here 
and abroad, for the work they so nobly begun, let this 
generation feel the responsibility which rests upon them, 
not only to sustain that work, here and now, for the 
good of our own people and the benefit of mankind, 
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but,so to improve it, that it shall go down, with added 
advantages, through all coming time. 


STAGES OF PROGRESS. 


While we recognize the fact that there 1s an mecreas- 
ing interest in the subject of popular education, through 
widely scattered countries, indicating in itself the pro- 
eressive tendencies of the age, and that deepening 
sympathy which will not be satisfied without a general 
diffusion, of light, and the advancement of mankind. 

It is also worthy of notice that the system of educa- 
tion, commenced by our fathers, has passed through its 
successive stages of progress. We can trace, step by 
step, the growth which has taken place; and, more than | 
this, it was intended, from the beginning, that there 
should be growth. ‘The wisdom of our fathers was 
specially to be seen in the expansive character of the 
whole system, and its power to adapt itself to the coming 
' wants of the people. The fundamental idea, the organic 
law,— that was to remain unchanged; even so it has 
remained. While the germinating principle has been 
constantly developing, gaining added strength with each 
period, and putting forth, with every successive change, 
fresh vitality. And thus we have reason to believe 
it will continue to advance through the future, while 
just this power of progressive elasticity, by which the 
system may be indefinitely enlarged and perfected, con- 
stitutes its real beauty and grandeur. , 

Limiting our views to our own city, and ‘taking a 
rapid glance through the past two centuries, we shall 


readily observe 
4 
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THE GRADUAL GROWTH AND EXPANSION OF THE 
SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


It is now two hundred and thirty-one years since the 
first public school was established in Boston, — 1685, — 
which takes us to within five years of the very com- 
mencement of the town. ‘This school continued to be 
the only place of public instruction for the space of 
forty seven years; when, in 1682, two other schools were 
established for instruction, principally .in writing and 
arithmetic. During this period, the only reading book 
used in the schools was the Bible. Then, prompted by 
the desire of a more thorough knowledge in grammar, 
came the formation of a department bearing that desig- 
nation, from which our popular term of ‘ Grammar 
Schools” originated. The separate departments of 
grammar and writing, divided the pupils between them, 
the scholars passing alternately each half-day from the 
one department to the other. The grammar department 
being generally upon the upper floor, and the writing 
school upon the lower floor, forming two independent 
systems. ‘This was the origin of what was afterwards 
known as the two-headed system, which continued 
down to 1847, when, after several unsuccessful efforts, it 
was finally abolished. The condition of the schools, as 
has just been described, continued for more than one 
hundred years; and, through all this period, and for half 
a century after, the whole privilege of the public schools 
was limited to boys. It is a curious fact in the history 
of our schools, that not until 1789 were girls admitted, 
and then only on account of a peculiar circumstance, 
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which also shows us the primitive character of the times. 
From the middle of April to the middle of October, so 
large a number of boys were engaged-in agricultural or 
industrial labor, that the schools became greatly deserted ; 
and, to occupy, in some way, this incidental vacancy, girls 
were allowed, during the interval, to attend the schools. 
This summer privilege for girls was continued for thirty 
years, when it was found to be so satisfactory in its re- 
sults, that the time was extended to eight months; but 
not until thirty-nine years after they were first admitted 
to the schools, and not until ninety-three years after the 
earliest public school for boys was established, were the 
girls admitted to a full and equal share in all the privi- 
leges of the public schools. Here, also, is manifest 
the truth, —“‘ first the blade, then the ear; after that, 
the full corn in the ear.” 

But still further, the gradual development of affairs is 
observable in the fact, that, for one hundred and eighty- 
two years after the establishment of the earliest public 
school, no child was admitted to the free schools until 
the age of seven years. Children, before that, were 
taught at home, or under private care; there was no 
public provision for the instruction of children under 
that age. Not until 1817 was the earliest effort made in 
this direction, when a committee was appointed to con- 
sider the subject, who reported against it. But the year 
following, the need was so keenly felt, that a petition was 
drawn up by the citizens, which led to a recommendation 
in town-meeting, June 11, 1818, with a vote that five 
thousand dollars from the public fund should be appro- 
priated to defray the expenses of a new order of schools. 

Such was the origin of the Primary Schools, — num- 
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bering at this day two hundred and fifty-seven teachers, 
and twelve thousand five hundred and fifty-three pupils. 
Here also is the noticeable fact, that these schools at 
the beginning were not under the immediate supervision 
or care of the regular School Board, but were under the 
direction of thirty-six gentlemen appointed “to provide 
instruction for children between four and seven years 
of age.” Thus there came into existence two distinct 
orders of schools, under the care of two wholly separate 
bodies of men. 

In thirty years these Primary Schools had so increased, 
that the expenditures from five thousand dollars had be- 
come over one hundred thousand dollars, and the com- 
mittee of thirty-six gentlemen had expanded to one 
hundred and ninety. ‘They virtually filled their own 
vacancies ; exercising extraordinary privileges ; and, 
disconnected from the School Board, the whole arrange- 
ment lacked harmony, and caused often a conflict of 
purpose and opinion. The mechanism was anomalous, 
and became more and more unmanageable. The whole 
condition of things had grown up by circumstance, and 
needed a complete change and readjustment. . Noth- 
ing but the fact, that both bodies of men were public- 
spirited, intelligent, judicious and honorable, rendered 
the working of this double-system endurable. Twice 
the question of an entire change was agitated, in 1839 and 
in 1849; when finally, in 1852, a special communica- 
tion was made by the Mayor to the City Council, which 
was referred to the Committee on Public Instruction. A 
conference was held with both School Committees; and 
after full deliberation on the remodelling the City Char- 
ter, in 1854, a thorough change was effected. The sepa- 
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rate Primary committee was abolished, and a new organ- 
ization was appointed, composed of six gentlemen from 
each ward, forming a board of seventy-two members, 
each holding office for three years, one-third annually 
going out, and an equal proportion coming in; giving 
the character of permanence and renewal. 

In the able Report of Dr. Lothrop, in which the detail 
of this change is presented, it is shown that there had 
been no neglect of any trust, or abuse of power; but 
what was simple at the beginning, with growth, had 
become complicated; and, the essential feature of unity 
and harmony being lost, a radical reform was necessary. 

Since that period the Grammar and the Primary 
Schools have: been under the direct care of one body of 
men, who, divided into sub-committees, have charge of 
their several districts, each clothed with a certain indi- 
vidual power, yet each amenable to the Central Board. 
The detail of this organization has been very carefully 
considered and wisely arranged, and the working of it 
has been thus far very perfect. 

It is for the citizens, in their several localities, to 
select with thoughtful consideration the most trustwor- 
thy men, — of judgment and character, whose individual 
and collective wisdom shall insure weight, giving to the 
Board dignity and force; and securing for the cause of 
education, which is at the foundation of all private and 
public good, true advantage and progress. 

Such men, to the honor of the city, have from year to 
year been chosen,— men of high ability from the various 
walks of industrial and professional life; men who have 
been ready to devote their best energies to the work. 


With unselfish aim, and public spirit, and philanthropic 
4* 
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devotion, the duties of the Board have thus, through a 
long series of years, been faithfully carried on. 

It will easily be perceived that the labors of the new 
Board, first organized in January 1855, must necessarily 
have been protracted and arduous. ‘The various interests 
were fully discussed, the whole work was divided and 
arranged with such prudence and ability that there. has 
been but little through the succeeding years to undo, 
while the ‘several plans adopted, have been, for the most 
part, not only adhered to, but found to be*productive of 
the happiest results. | 

These ten years have not, however, been without their 
marked progress. We will not attempt to go over in 
detail what’ has been accomplished. It is sufficient to 
say that the gentlemen of the Board have been vigilant 
in their duties. With minds open to new light, from 
whatever source it should proceed, cautious of unreason- 
able innovation, they have been ready to adopt whatever 
was palpably good, and to do whatever their judgment 
should approve, to advance the best interests of educa- 
tion. 

The old double-headed system had long since been 
swept away. ‘The double-headed school committees, one 
for the Primary, the other for the Grammar schools, had 
-also gone. ‘The Grammar School, instead of having two 
head masters, with two systems of instruction, had been 
brought into one simple and complete organization. 
Though, in effecting this change, some few had clung to 
the old methods with a strange tenacity, yet one by one 
they became converted, until finally the very gentlmean 
who had most perseveringly resisted, offered of his own 
accord the Report which struck the last annihilating blow. 
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Still, though two double-systems had gone, a third, 
the child of the former, yet lingered. ‘The Primary 
Schools, which for so many years had not been under 
the care of the School Board, except very indirectly, 
were still held, as it were, apart from the Grammar 
Schools, with which they were, by nature, so vitally con- 
nected. These Primary Schools were avowedly for the 
very purpose of preparing pupils for the Grammar 
Schools, and yet the head-master of the Grammar 
School, — though he could look into the several depart- 
ments of his own school, and direct the courses of edu-— 
cation, so that the lower should harmonize itself with 
the higher,—could not thus go into the Primary School, 
where all the early foundations of education were being 
laid, except semi-annually, and then, for the sole pur- 
pose of examining the graduating class, just as that class 
was really to step into his own school. ‘There were 
three years of study, antecedent to this, in which habits 
of thought were formed; and views, correct or errone- 
ous, were being established; the young mind, at its most 
impressible period, receiving a bias which would in all 
probability continue; and yet the experienced, well- 
qualified and thoroughly-educated, head-master could 
not go into these Primary Schools, to correct mistaken 
methods, to offer salutary suggestions, and, in fact, from 
the earliest moment, in some respects the most impor- 
tant moment of all, to exercise a directing care. 

Many of the teachers in the Primary Schools, young 
and inexperienced, collected under one roof, were pur- 
suing their separate methods. It was evident, to many 
observers, that there was need of some competent mas- 
ter-mind to direct and harmonize the whole. 
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To effect this has been one of the leading efforts of 
the past year; and the final action of the Board, your 
Committee believe to be one of the most important meas- 
ures, yet introduced, for the advancement of the schools. 
We believe if the general views proposed are faithfully 
adhered to, they will carry forward our whole educa- 
tional system, and form a new era in our schools. 

The Superintendent of Schools had repeatedly urged 
the suggestion. At length, in June 1865, at a regular 
meeting of the Board, a special committee of five was 
appointed, to consider and report upon this subject. 
This committee having carefully weighed the matter, at 
the meeting in December, had leave to report in print. 
The measures proposed in this Report have been the 
subject of much deliberation on the part of the Board, 
and their decisive action has led to the final, and as it 
is believed, most salutary step. 

As the subject is avowedly important, both in regard 
to the duties of the masters of the Grammar Schools, 
and the condition of the Primary Schools, as well as the 
general interests of education; and as the Report is 
wholly out of print, so that even a single copy would 
now be sought in vain, for these reasons the statement 
presented by the Committee is here introduced, as a full 
~ exposition of what has been proposed, and, after due 
consideration, decisively adopted. 


REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE. 


The Special Committee, appointed by the School RoaTg, beg 
leave respectfully to Report : — 


That, while they look with feelings of honest pride upon our 
present admirable system of public instruction, and. thankfully 
appreciate the marked improvement which has taken place, in 
many particulars, during the past few years, they still feel that 
it is an important duty to observe with care the actual condition 
of the schools, candidly to consider whatever may appear a 
defect, and honestly to inquire if there is any possibility of 
progress. 

With this general view, your Committee have been willing to 
give just weight to a proposition brought with special earnest- 
ness by the Superintendent of the Public Schools before this 
Board. They have been the more ready to do this from the 
fact, that the proposition comes from one who has had the best 
opportunity possible, of forming an accurate judgment, having 
himself served seven years as a practical teacher in our schools, 
-— two years under a former system, and five under the system 
now prevailing; and having, in addition, through eight sue- 
cessive years, in his present official capacity, closely observed 
the advantages and disadvantages of existing methods. He 
urges what he is convinced will be an immense improvement; 
and upon the successful working of which, he is willing to stake 
his whole reputation. 
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What he so urgently suggests is no hasty thought, but, as 
he declares, the result of conscientious inquiry, based upon 
serious conviction. He believes that, without some such change 
as he proposes, certain existing defects will not only continue, 
but will probably increase, to the great detriment of our 
schools; but that, if this change is effected, it will prove to 
be not only an important step onward, but will make our entire 
system of public school instruction complete, — rendering it, if so 
much may be said with due modesty, the most perfect in the world. 

Not willing too hastily to interfere with the existing order of 
things, and reluctant to propose any change which will not 
bear the most searching investigation, and which, if put in 
practice, would not secure for itself the hearty approval both of 
this Board and the public, when it shall have had full trial, 
your Committee have deliberated with caution, and after mature 
consideration, they beg leave to present to the Board the 
following 


STATEMENT : 


1. No change is recommended which, if duly carried out, 
will interfere with the existing duties of the members of this 
Board, or which will tend, in any degree, to narrow their sphere 
of action; for whatever shall be done would still be under their 
supervision, and in accordance with their sanction. The direct 
purpose and end of any change will be substantially to aid the 
members of the Committee in their labors, facilitating their 
work, and perfecting more desirable results. 

2. No change is proposed which will require any serious 
alteration in the existing Rules and Regulations already adopted 
by this Board,— certainly no alteration which may not be made 
readily and with entire ease. 

3. No change is thought of, which will require any alteration, 
or even modification, in existing school edifices. All outward 
instrumentalities would find, under the working of the proposed 
arrangement, their fullest use. ; 
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4. No change is suggested which would call for any addi- 
tional pecuniary expenditure. On the contrary, it is believed 
that the money already appropriated would be made to yield a 
more adequate return, while the actual good conferred thereby 
would be both more extensively and more equitably diffused. 


What, then, may be considered the existing defects? And what 
as the proposed remedy ? 


The facts are these : — 


The public schools, of late years, have not only multiplied in 
number, but have greatly increased in size. Formerly, there 
were about two hundred pupils to a master; now, there are gen- 
erally six and seven hundred, and in some of the schools the 
number reaches nearly to one thousand. 

Divided into different rooms, this vast concourse is placed 
under the care of separate teachers, having their individual qual- 
ifications, with varied — and perhaps, at times, even conflicting 
—views and plans. Some of these teachers are young and 
inexperienced; others, with remarkable gifts, may yet be lacking 
in judgment. Some may be too neglectful, where others are 
over-exacting. Some may, in their teaching generalize too 
much, while others may be unduly punctilious in routine and 
detail. Some, with ‘the wisest intentions, may not comprehend 
the most efficient methods; while others may be constantly crip- 
pled, from not clearly understanding the relative work in the’ 
different departments of the educational plan, and so miss their 
end, by not perceiving the goal to which their efforts should 
be directed. Thus, with the best purposes, many teachers at 
present work to constant disadvantage. 

If there is no master mind to embrace all in his thought, 
balancing, inspiring, blending the varied efforts into one perfect 
whole, in that proportion the present system is, and must continue 
to be, unwieldy and inharmonious. 
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Is it said that the members of the School Committee by their 
own personal visits ought to obviate all difficulty’? They may 
indeed, if faithful, accomplish much; and by their judicious 
counsels they often, perhaps, do all that under existing circum- 
stances is possible; but their labors, however constant, cannot 
in the nature of things meet the case. 

It requires the persistent, systematic, and skilful effort of one 
all-comprehending mind,—a mind aided by practical experi- 
ence, endowed with vital power, able both to perceive and to 
direct. 7 

Is it said that the Superintendent of Schools should be able to 
rectify existing defects? Let it be remembered that there are 
nearly thirty thousand children in our public schools, under the 
charge of more than six hundred teachers; that, in the Grammar 
Schools alone, there are some fourteen thousand pupils, divided 
among at least three hundred teachers; and thus, if the Super- 
intendent had no other duty but this,— and he has very many 
other duties of the utmost importance, — still, if he had no other 
duty, he could not by any possibility attend adequately to the 
whole of this in all its practical detail. Such a labor is beyond 
the power of any one human being. 

But, seeing the pressing need, the Superintendent lays exist- 
ing facts before us, and proposes what he is convinced will fully 
meet the case, placing all our schools in a far more elevated 
position, and rendering our educational system a model for any 
city in Christendom. 


The proposition is this : — 


At the head of our Grammar Schools are twenty-one masters 
of large culture and wide practical experience. At present their 
time is chiefly devoted to the scholars of the first class, or, 
more properly speaking, it is narrowed to the upper division of 
that class. These men, having been selected with great care, 
are qualified in the most admirable manner for a far more im- 
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portant work than to teach thirty, forty or fifty pupils. They 
are exactly fitted, by character, experience and talent, to exercise 
a complete oversight through all the departments of the school 
dividing their labors, in fair proportion, among the various rooms, 
teaching the other instructors, whenever there is need for so 
doing, how best to instruct; thus lifting up and carrying forward, 
by personal presence and active influence, the whole system. 

It is true that even now the head-masters are expected to 
have some such general supervision. The present efficient female 
assistants have been placed in their rooms to facilitate this work. 
Still, with few exceptions, such are the duties considered due to 
the graduating class, that but little time is actually distributed 
among the different departments. | 

The present Regulation, sect. 9, chap. vili., reads as follows: 
“Hach master shall make a careful examination of his school 
as often as he can consistently with proper attention to the pupils 
under his immediate charge.” A responsibility is*indeed here 
recognized; it is, however, left in vagueness; while, from exist- 
ing requirements, but little time is generally appropriated on 
the part of the head-master to the pupils out of his own room. 


Let us consider more closely existing facts. 

There are at present in our Grammar Schools over fourteen 
thousand pupils. If, then, the head-masters are expected to 
give almost exclusive attention to the first class, or the upper 
portion of that class, then what is the necessary result? Why, 
these twenty-one head-masters thus limit their direct instructions 
to less, in the aggregate, than one thousand pupils. 

Is it an equitable division of talent that these masters should 
so concentrate themselves? Is it a fair economy of the city’s 
money to appropriate $50,000 (the sum which these masters 
receive) for the instruction of eight or nine hundred pupils? 
Would it not be more in accordance with their acknowledged 
ability, and would not the citizens reap a larger return for the 


amount they give, if these masters. diffused their labors more | 
: 
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impartially among all the pupils? Would not each class (and, 
in the final result, the graduating class, as well as the others) 
become the recipients of a fuller and richer benefit thereby ? 

Again, let it be noticed, that of the fourteen thousand pupils in 
our Grammar Schools, only a small fraction ever arrive at the head- 
master’s class. Thus, if this master confines himself principally 
to the first class, or one division of that class, then all the other 
pupils who do not reach that favored position will be deprived 
forever of the advantage of his ability. 

But if the head-master (instead of thus devoting himself 
almost wholly to the upper division of the graduating class) 
apportioned his time and thought and talent among the whole, 
then all would share the advantage. Thus the head-master in 
each Grammar School, instead of having charge of forty or fifty 
select pupils, would become, in fact, the presiding genius among 
seven or eight hundred. “He would know every teacher and 
scholar. He would understand their acquirements and progress. 
He would personally observe the methods of teaching. He 
would himself examine and instruct. He would see that the 
wants of each scholar were properly met. He would arrange 
the different grades, and wisely supervise promotions. He would 
see that the studies in the earlier classes were judiciously pre- 
paratory to those which would follow. Under such a care of 
the head-master, as principal, each class would have due atten- 
tion; and, as a-part of: the whole, the graduating class should 
receive its full proportion. 

Thus, the head-master, with his ability and practical expe- 

rience, would naturally impart life to the whole school, dif- 
fusing vitality through every department, and bringing the whole 
system into the most wisely-adjusted completeness. 

Your Committee believe that the effect of such an arrange- 
ment would quickly become perceptible from the lowest grade 
to the highest. Greater progress would be witnessed; and, this 
not from any added pressure, because the whole aim would be 
to gain progress without pressure, — a progress based upon 
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judicious action and more equal distribution, beginning aright, 
and proceeding with discretion; having, therefore, nothing to 
unlearn; and gaining, with each added degree of knowledge, 
so correct an understanding of essential principles, that through 
each succeeding stage no unnecessary impediment would present 
itself. 

At present, much of what is called “high pressure” arises 
from an existing necessity on the part of one teacher to 
straighten out and reconcile ideas left crooked by those who 
went before. The hardest work of all, both for teacher and 
pupil, is a perpetual effort to supply or repair former defects. 
The atmosphere which would crush the human body, if it pressed 
principally upon one portion, will buoy it up and invigorate it, if 
properly diffused over the whole. -We believe the high pressure 
system, as far as it exists, is in fact an unreasonable force, ap- 
plied in particular directions almost entirely on account of 
earlier deficiences; and that what is needed most effectually to 
remedy the evil is teaching from the beginning through each 
successive step in a healthy and right way. 

In a machine-shop the different artisans may, each after their 
own manner, make good screws and wheels; but, if these are 
shaped without adequate reference to each other, when the parts 
are brought together, of the complicated mechanism, it will not 
be surprising if they should not fit the one to the other. In the 
practical working afterwards, this may naturally lead to an un- 
warrantable pressure, not because the parts in themselves are 
wholly wrong, but because there has not been a proper adjust- 
ment. Such a condition of things must inevitably result in undue 
pressure; whereas, if the various branches had been wisely 
cared for in the right time, there would have been far greater 
progress, without unreasonable forcing at any one part. 

Thus your Committee believe, that, under the arrangement 
proposed, a larger general improvement would be secured, with 
less actual effort on the part of teacher and taught. 

It is well known that a person may exhaust himself with try- 
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ing to do in the wrong way what it would be perfectly easy to 
do in the right way. It is proposed that the head-masters shall 
see that things are done in the right way; that, under the care 
of this Board and the several Sub-committees, the twenty-one 
head-masters shall have a more absolute responsibility through 
all the departments. It is believed that thus a far larger pro- 
portion of scholars may easily be brought forward, that there 
will not only be a greater number of promotions, but that the 
result will also be seen in the increased number of candidates 
for admission to the High School, and a wider participation in 
the more advanced studies. ! 

At present, the gentlemen of the School Committee, with all 
the time they generously devote to their duties, can only be 
expected, amid the pressure of their different professions and 
avocations, to visit the various schools at somewhat distant inter- 
vals; and, besides, when they do visit the schools, they naturally 
confine themselves to the department under their particular care. 
Under such circumstances they can generally make themselves 
but imperfectly acquainted with the individual methods of teach- 
ing, the actual proficiency of the pupils, and the relative relation 
of one study to the other. Whereas, under the proposed plan, 
it will become the duty of the head teacher to visit, day by day, 
the separate rooms, giving them all frequent and thorough exam- 
ination, promptly correcting defects, suggesting improvements, 
thus bringing the whole course of instruction into perfectly sym- 
metrical proportion. 

At this time there is no actual uniformity. . The system varies 
in different districts. In some schools the masters, as we have 
seen, devote themselves almost exclusively to the head class, and 
often to a single division of that class. In other schools the 
masters cxamine, more or less frequently, the different classes. 
And, in a few instances, the measure here suggested has, to a 
considerable extent, been followed; and it is worthy of observa- 
tion, that, in proportion as such method has been pursued, the 
corresponding advantages have been apparent. 
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Thus far the remarks of your Committee have been confined 
in their application to the Grammar Schools, but the same need 
exists in 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


From various quarters there has been heard a call for more 
efficient supervision; and different plans have been suggested. 
Your Committee believe that the best supervision would be, no 
one entirely separate from that of the Grammar Schools, but that 
which they might have in common. If the whole Grammar 
School should come under the eye of the head-master, the 
Primary School of the same district, which is already connected 
with said school, should come under the same care. 

The Primary Schools are preparatory to the Grammar School. 
There is an already recognized connection between them, and 
acknowledged duties on the part of the masters of the Gram- 
mar Schools. As evidence of this, if it were needed, it is but 
necessary to allude to the requirement in our existing regula- 
tions (sec. 5, chap. x.): 


“ Within the two weeks preceding the first Monday in March, 
annually, the Master of each Grammar School shall visit each 
Primary which is expected to send pupils to his school; and he 
shall examine the first class in each of said schools.” 


As, thus, provision already exists, making it the duty of the 
Grammar Master annually to visit and examine a stated number 
of pupils in the Primary School, your Committee would suggest 
the propriety of simply causing the visits to be more frequent, 
and more general. 

As there is to be a final examination for the promotion of 
scholars, so there should be preparatory examinations by the 
same person, to test beforehand what progress is making, and to 


secure, in the right time, the best good of each scholar. 
5* 
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The thirteen thousand pupils in the Primary Schools might 
all be benefited by such oversight. 

The large body of. intelligent teachers, numbering from two 
hundred and fifty to three hundred, might also derive much 
advantage. Many of these teachers are quite young; some are 
beginning to instruct for the first time; not a few have had but 
little experience. Great benefit, of the: most valuable kind, 
might be imparted by the counsel of so experienced an instructor 
as would always be found in the master of a Grammar School. 

The Regulations also provide (sec. 5, chap. x.) that “In 
the month of July, annually, each teacher in the Primary 
Schools shall accompany her first class to such Grammar school- 
house in the vicinity as the master may designate, When he and 
his assistants shall examine the candidates for admission to the 
Grammar School, in presence of their instructors.” 

Why, your Committee would respectfully ask, should it not 
be made the duty of the Master of said Grammar School to 
visit, in anticipation of this event, the particular Primary Schools 
in his district, with which his school is even now so intimately 
identified, to know if the right preparatory methods are being 
pursued ? 

Where there are thirteen thousand children under process of 
instruction, who at the age of eight are expected to be ready for 
admission to the Grammar School; and where there are twenty- 
_ one head-masters, who, according to ‘the present rule, will be 
called to examine the pupils when they stand as candidates for 
promotion, — why should those masters have no opportunity of 
overseeing the earlier process of instruction, and of helping for- 
ward that very work which is avowedly intended to prepare the 
pupils for the Grammar Schools? If the Grammar masters are 
required to examine these pupils at last, to test their readiness 
for promotion, why not go more to the root of the matter, and 


see that these pupils are rightly preparing themselves for that 
examination ? 
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It is well understood that the gentlemen of the School Com- 
mittee are not obliged to wait until the final day of exhibition, 
and the awarding of medals, before they go into the schools. 
From time to time they are expected to visit the various classes, 
in order to see that the preparatory work is faithfully going on. 
Why should not the same principle hold good with the Gram- 
mar master, who will, as we have seen, be required to examine 
the scholars at last, and to decide which of those scholars are 
qualified for promotion? Who does not perceive that the 
benefit he could confer, by previous oversight, might be in- 
valuable ? 

The need of an intelligent, thorough, and responsible su- , 
pervision is*widely and deeply felt. The practical question is, 
Who shall be intrusted with such supervision? Shall a new 
class of persons be called into office? It has been proposed 
that a Board of Female Superintendents should become insti- 
tuted. Your Committee believe that no person would command 
such entire respect, or bring to the work such thorough qualifi- 
cations, as the Head-Masters of the Grammar Schools. 

The Primary and Grammar Schools ought not to be yet more 
widely separated; rather should they be brought more closely 
together. They are, in idea, as truly ONE as if they were actually 
beneath one roof. The Primary Schools and the Grammar 
Schools are as much a component part of the same educational : 
system, as the different rooms and divisions which now make up 
and constitute together, a Grammar School. The upper class 
of the Primary School and the lower class of the Grammar 
School, as a matter of fact, even now actually meet and inter- 
lock; and, more than this, all the scholars, and classes, and 
studies, from the first lesson in the Primary School to the last 
exercise on the graduating day, might go on (and this is exactly 
what we propose) with as much system and regularity as the 
numbers in the multiplication table. 

A personal oversight and care, by one competent mind, 
would bring the whole into absolute harmony. Instead of 
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separate teachers, instructing as in so many independent 
schools, they would all work with one clearly understood 
method, becoming essential portions of an organic whole ; 
thus should we have eye, ear, hand, feet, throbbing with one 
central life, and kindled by one animating soul. 

Between three and four thousand pupils pass annually from 
the Primary up into the Grammar Schools. Not only would all 
those who are thus promoted be better qualified for promotion, 
showing the advantage gained in all their after progress, but the 
ten thousand beside, growing up from the tenderest years of 
childhood, then forming their earliest habits of thought, becom- 
ing initiated into the first elements of the moral and intellectual 
life, laying the very foundation of all that will comesafter, would 
be adequately cared for. It is of the utmost importance that no 
false step should be taken at a period like this; for through all 
these earliest stages of growth the plastic mind is specially 
susceptible of the most abiding impressions. We all know that 
care or neglect, good or evil, in this formative process, may leave 
results, perhaps, never to be wholly overcome. 

It will readily be perceived that under such a system as is 
here proposed there would still be work enough for this Board, 
and the gentlemen of the several Sub-Committees. There is 
nothing in the plan to interfere with any of their duties, but very 
much to help them in every particular. All would be done, even 
as now, under their approval, and in connection with their 
superintending care. ; 

It is a curious fact in the history of the Public Schools of 
Boston, that, while the Grammar Schools were instituted nearly 
two hundred years ago, the Primary Schools were not established 
for a century and a half later; and, until a recent period, they 
were kept so wholly separate as to be under the control of an 
entirely distinct committee; and only within the last ten years 
have these Primary Schools been directly under the care of this 
Board. When the Superintendent of Schools commenced his 
labors, it was considered doubtful whether he had any right to 
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include these in his care. Yet it is easy to perceive that there 
is not only a natural connection between the two, but that the 
one is the necessary and essential complement of the other. 
They are connecting links in one chain, —a chain, it may be, 
along which the electric currents of life and knowledge may freely 
pass, and hence the more perfect the connection the better. 

As the Primary Schools have already been brought under the 
immediate charge of this Board, and as they are at present 
under the general oversight of the Superintendent of Schools, so 
it is now only requisite, in addition, to go one step further, and, 
instead of allowing these schools to remain, as now, in a measure 
isolated, or of placing them under the charge of any newly cre- 
ated order of officials, your Committee would recommend that 
the principles already recognized, of certain duties on the part 
of the Grammar master to visit and examine, be enlarged and 
perfected, by its being made his duty, not only to examine the 
graduating pupils, but all the pupils; and, not limiting himself 
to an annual visit, he shall visit as often as the good of the 
school and the improvement of the scholars shall seem to require. 


Under the proposed arrangement there would be a complete- 
ness, circle within circle, not altogether unlike that seen in the 
planetary system. 


1. Each Primary School would be brought into more direct 
union with the Grammar School in its district. 

2. The Grammar School and the Primary School in each dis- 
trict would come more fully under the care and supervision of 
the head-master as Principal, whose duty it would be to look 
thoroughly to the fullest improvement of every department. 

3. The Superintendent of Schools would have a general over- 
sight of the whole, his central mind including all in one compre- 
hensive view; while every hint and suggestion from him, through 
these nicely arranged and diverging channels, would be instantly 
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carried to the extremest parts,— each influence for good speedily 
pervading the whole. 

4. The individual members of the School Committee, in their 
several districts, acting as the authorized guardians of a sacred 
trust, would watch with vigilance, even as they do now, in their 
various spheres, over the special fields of their labor. 

5. And, lastly, this Board (somewhat in its relative capacity 
like the National Congress, sitting in debate, hearing reports, 
and enacting laws) would superintend the whole, holding itself 
accountable before the entire public for the truest advancement 
of these great interests of education committed to its care. 


By the adoption of the proposed amendments, the Public 
Schools of Boston would become a unit. The plan wisely car- 
ried out, with intelligent guidance, under the charge of this Board, 
and the personal direction of the sub-committees, would make 
our educational system, throughout, most beautifully perfect, 
balanced in all its parts, and rounded with artistic com- 
pleteness. 


The plan, therefore, which the Committee here propose, may 
be briefly stated, in substance, as follows : — 


Whercas it is now the duty of each Master in the Grammar 
Schools to examine the several departments as often as shall 
seem consistent with a proper attention to the pupils under his 
immediate care; it shall henceforth be his duty to make his 
influence felt through every class, devoting as much time to the 
several rooms as the greatest good of the whole shall demand. 

And whereas the head-master of the Grammar School is at 
present obligated to make an annual visit to the Primary Schools 
in his district, examining such of the graduating scholars as may 
be candidates for promotion, so it shall henceforth be his duty to 
visit such schools as frequently as their condition may require, 
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examining thoroughly, not only the graduating class, but all the 
classes, — acting, in fact, as Principal of those schools. 

To meet the requirements of that portion of the first class 
now chiefly under the head-master’s care, which cannot, under 
the proposed plan, receive so exclusively his attention, the 
Superintendent of Schools suggests that, in the schools for boys, 
the sub-master shall take the master’s class, the usher the sub- 
master’s, and the head-assistant the usher’s; in the girls’ schools, 
the head-assistant shall instruct the first divisions; while, in the 
mixed schools, the sub-masters would take the highest divisions 
of boys, and the head-assistants the highest divisions of girls. 

Your Committee have not attempted to point out the precise 
manner in which the wants of the upper division shall be met. 
The head-master might still have under his special care the 
instruction of specified branches. He might’even be required 
to devote a stated number of hours in each day, or week,.to the 
upper division; but your Committee prefer to leave these 
details to the judgment of the sub-committees, who in carrying 
out the general plan will shape their action according to circum- 
stances, wisely adapting themselves to the nature of their schools. 

To carry into effect this plan, the following orders are respect- 
fully recommended for the adoption of the Board: — 


ORDERED: That Chapter X. of the Regulations be amended 
by inserting, after section second, the following, to be designated 
as the third section : — 


2 


“The head-masters of the Grammar School shall perform the 
duties of Principal both in the Grammar and Primary Schools 
of their respective districts, apportioning their time among the 
various classes in such manner as shall secure the best interests, 
as far as possible, of each pupil throughout all the grades. 
Hach division of the Grammar Schools shall be under the imme- 
diate care and instruction of one subordinate teacher.” 


a 
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Orverep: That the numbers of the subsequent sections of 
this chapter be changed to correspond with this amendment.* 


Respectfully submitted. 
Rk. C. WATERSTON, 
In behalf of the Committee.t 


+ The gentlemen upon the Committee were Messrs. Waterston, Turner, 
Woodbury, Jarvis, and Drake. 


* Ata full meeting of the School Board Oct. 1, 1866, called expressly to 
act upon this subject, after a general expression of opinion, the following 
order was passed : — 

Ciry oF Boston. 
In ScHooL ComMITTEE, Oct. 1, 1866. 


ORDERED, That Chapter X. of the Rules and Regulations be amended by 
inserting, after Section 2, the following, to be designated as Section 3; 
and that the numbers of the subsequent sections be changed to correspond 
therewith : ; 

SrecTIOoN 3.—The Masters of the Grammar Schools shall perform the 
duties of Principal, both in the Grammar and Primary Schools of their 
respective districts; apportioning their time among the various classes, in 
such manner as shall secure the best interests, as far as possible, of each 
pupil throughout all the grades; under the direction of the District Com- 


mittees. 
Attest: BARNARD CAPEN, Secretary. 
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Thus, in taking a brief survey of the gradual growth 
and expansion of our school system, we perceive that it 
has not been a rigid fixture, destitute of the power of 
adapting itself to advancing ideas; but that it has, from 
the beginning, been characterized by a capacity for 
progress, and that this essential capability “of improve- 
ment continues to our day. It is this which is the guar- 
antee of its perpetuity, establishing the conviction that 
it will be able to meet the wants of all coming time. 
The important measures which have been matured 
through the past year are in harmony with the general 
principles of our whole school system. ‘They bring that 
system into a more perfect unity, and your Committee 
believe that the salutary influence will be seen through 
all the grades, alike of the Primary and Grammar 
Schools; and, eventually, in the greater prosperity and 
success, even of the most advanced departments, of the 
High and Normal Schools. 


_ ANOTHER FEATURE OF THE PAST YEAR. 


A natural danger connected with a system of popular 
education, established under circumstances of such 
sacred interest by the fathers of New England, might 
be found in a disposition to cling too tenaciously to the 
details of that system, as they have come down from the 
past. ‘This danger, we have seen, has been surmounted. 
Another danger might exist in the natural tendency, 
growing out of our position as pioneers, to feel that 
other cities and communities should look to us; but 
that there is less need that we should look to them,— 


assuming, that, as we were once in the advance, we are 
6 
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there now, and shall necessarily continue there forever. 
But it should be remembered, that, while we have been 
going on, the rest of the world has not stood still; and, 
from present appearances, it has no intention of doing 
so. ‘Therefore, we should be ready to inquire with 
earnestness ‘concerning every advancing step in the — 
countries of Kurope, and also respecting the progress 
which has been made in the more favored portions of 
our own land. Other States and cities have not been 
backward in sending delegates and representatives to 
examine our schools, and inquire into our methods. 
Not satisfied tamely to copy, they have sought with in- 
dependent minds to improve: avoiding whatever seemed 
erroneous, and adopting that which their judgment 
approved, they have added, from their own experience 
and wisdom, what a continued progress might require. 
Hence, in the various States and cities of our country, 
the most unprecedented advance has been made. A 
new epoch has dawned upon the nation, not only in that 
brighter day of freedom which has risen, but in all 
those great educational interests which, calling to them- 
selves the attention of the best minds, are, under such 
guidance, putting forth constantly fresh power. For 
any community to close its eyes, to progress making 
- in other quarters, would indeed be a serious mistake. 
In order to gain whatever light might thus be obtained, 
a Committee was appointed during the past spring, to 
examine schools, in the Atlantic cities, as far as Wash- 
ington, and report the result of their investigations. 

The good influence of such a friendly expression of 
feeling, and interchange of views, in regard to the best 
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methods of education, no one will question. The pur- 
pose was excellent; and the gentlemen chosen, so well 
adapted to the work, that a Report may, in due time, be 
expected of no common value. 


Soon after this delegation was sent from our city, the 
Chairman of the Committee upon the present Annual 
Report, not officially, but as a matter of personal in- 
terest connected with the schools and the cause of 
education, visited the same cities, making such inquiries 
as were within his power, going as far south as Rich- 
mond and Petersburg, visiting those scenes, which, but 
a short time before, had been the headquarters of Gen- 
eral Grant and the army, passing round by the James 
River, and thence through Western Virginia, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. 

It is not our purpose to dwell here upon any of the 
cities visited by the Committee, whose Report will 
doubtless contain important statistics, and the results of 
large observation. ‘Therefore, we pass New York, with 
its two thousand five hundred teachers, to whom is an- 
nually paid the aggregate sum of about one million three 
hundred thousand dollars. Its two hundred thousand 
pupils, to all of whom books, stationery, and apparatus 
of every description are furnished freely, without charge 
to parent or pupil, and its annual expenditure of nearly 
two and a half millions of dollars; and PHimmapELputa, 
with its thirteen hundred teachers, eighty thousand 
children, and annual expenditure of eight hundred 
thousand dollars. In that city, by the kindness of 
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Edward Shippen, Esq., President of the Board of Con- 
trol, every facility was granted; and the schools vis- 
ited, in company with that gentleman, were of a most 
interesting character. In Wasuineron, where the sub- 
ject of education is attracting new attention, and where, 
at this time, one of the largest and best school edifices 
in the country is in process of erection, THE SCHOOLS 
FOR THE FREEDMEN, under the direction of teachers 
from the Northern States, formed the special object of 
observation. Nothing can surpass the devotedness of 
the teachers, or the -hearty zeal of the pupils. A more 
inspiring sight, the human eye cannot rest upon, alike 
honorable to the teacher and the taught. 

In Ricumonp, while the old slave-markets are deserted, 
the schools for the Freedmen are thronged. ‘The halls 
of the Capitol, where the officials of the attempted con- 
federacy met, are now empty; while the poor and the 
ignorant, with a freedom they never enjoyed before, 
gladly assemble in every place which can be obtained, 
eager to gain knowledge. Under the broad folds of the 
national banner, teachers are earnestly imparting instruc- 
tion. Not only those who had been in bondage, but 
the children of the whites were by hundreds engaged 
over their books. There it was, we heard the children of 
- the white people of Richmond sing with kindling fervor, 
‘** Rally round the flag, boys.” And there, too, in other 
schools, those who, until the Federal armies entered 
Richmond, never knew from personal experience what 
liberty is, sang with an outburst of honest enthusiasm, 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic.” Intelligent 
teachers from the North, both from the East and the 
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West, are actively engaged in this work, laying the 
strong foundations of future peace and prosperity. 

One of the old-fashioned schools of Richmond was 
visited, which had survived the shock of the great 
struggle. Here was indeed a striking contrast to the 
spirited and admirably conducted schools recently in- 
troduced by Northern teachers. It is unquestionably 
true that for a long period there has been a system- 
atic purpose in that section of the country, to keep the 
laboring classes (the white as well as the black) in 
ignorance. The less knowledge for them the better ; 
that was the rule. This prevailing ignorance among the 
mass of the poorer whites, has made them the easy 
dupes of designing demagogues, ready to perpetrate the 
fearful enormities of the rebellion; while the intelli- 
gence of the Northern armies, not only gave them 
greater skill, but clothed them with victorious power. 
Wherever they went, enterprise, knowledge, and all the 
accompaniments of a higher civilization, went with them. 
Along the whole line of the camp fires, school-houses 
sprang up. An army of teachers followed close upon the 
army with bayonets; and, before the clouds of strife had 
rolled away, seeds of blessing were scattered in the very 
furrows of battle. 

That good work is still going on, except where a blind 
perversity prevents it. More than a thousand teachers, 
through the South, in the spirit of a disinterested pa- 
triotismyare at this moment instructing over one hundred 
thousand persons, young and old; diffusing the light 
of knowledge where it meets with a joyful welcome. 
Thus are these great civilizing instrumentalities in- 

6* 
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suring the moral and intellectual elevation of the peo- 
ple. 
THE GREAT WEST. 

From Richmond, after visiting Harper’s Ferry and the 
beautiful valley of the Shenandoah, the Alleghany 
Mountains were crossed, beyond the western slope of 
which is one of the richest and grandest regions the 
sun, in his whole course, smiles upon; with rivers, 
bordered by cultivated farms, or overshadowed by prime- 
val forests, pouring their tribute through a thousand 
miles to the sea; and prairies, blooming with innumer- 
able flowers, or bending with prolific harvests, stretching 
like an emerald ocean, far away to the edge of the hori- 
zon. But more wonderful even than the glories of na- 
ture, and teeming with greater promise than the mine | 
and the quarry, are those populous cities which have 
sprung up as by a spell of enchantment; and that which 
renders them, and the country by which they are sur- 
rounded, a Land of Promise,—is the thoughtful care 
given to the interests of education. 

It is difficult to realize in passing over the great West, 
that, less than a hundred years ago, this immense region 
was one wild hunting-ground. In the spring of 1769, 
Daniel Boone shouldered his rifle, and penetrated into 
the unbroken wilderness; and yet, six years after that, 
(when Boston had been established for nearly a century 
and a half.) at the time when Paul Revere hung out the 
signal lanterns from the steeple of the North Ghurch; 
and, on the following eventful morning, when upon the 
field at Lexington, the embattled farmers stood, 


“ And fired the shot heard round the world,” 
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on that day, Kenrucky was a wilderness, where the 
first white man’s cabin had not yet been built. 

Not until 1788, twelve years after the battle of Lex- 
ington, did the earliest band of white residents enter 
what now forms the State of Onto; and, later than that 
by several years, the whole position upon which Cincin- 
nati now stands was actually purchased for less than fifty 
silver dollars. 

Ouro, to-day, has a population of over three millions 
(3,000,000), and the valuation of its real estate is more 
than six hundred and sixty-three million dollars ($663,- 
647,542), while Crycrynatt, with its swarming multitude 
and vast commerce, for the stateliness of its warehouses, 
the elegance of its churches, and the excellence of its 
schools, is not surpassed by any city in the country. As 
late as 1829, the common schools of Cincinnati were 
established, with twenty-two teachers, upon a salary of 
five thousand dollars. Now there are three hundred 
and seventy-three teachers, with a salary of two hundred 
and sixteen thousand one hundred and sixty-five dollars. 
The rapid growth of the schools may be seen by the 
following table: 


No. of teachers. Amount paid. 
1830 : : : 22 ; : 5,196 
10 A aes ea Gaus wee ian 19,604 
“gO EE eS ho aera le 46,824 
Pa, +7 ee ‘ ; 317 : ; 147,437 
1865 : : ’ 373 : . 216,165 


In the schools, numbering 24,312 children, there is a 
wide range of studies, while the methods of instruction 
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are effective and thorough. The contest which for the 
last five years has shaken the country, while it developed 
a spirit of true loyalty, brought no disturbance to the 
working of the schools; but rather aided them by awaken- 
ing an ambition for manly effort, and a sense of added 
responsibility. The schools are under the care of an 
active School Board, and a Superintendent who devotes 
to the work his entire time. ‘There are, in different sec- 
tions of the city, Evening Schools, open four months in 
the year. Drawing is recognized as a legitimate branch 
of education, and Music is taught in all the schools by 
the regular teachers, under the special direction of four 
able Instructors, who are thus constantly employed. 

Connected with the system of public education is a 
School Library, from which eighty-one thousand eight 
hundred and fourteen volumes were issued during the 
past year. ‘The growing demand for books may be seen 
by the following table: 


Readers. Volumes. 
In 1856 . : 2,400 : : 20,179 ° 
L850, Se ee olminmee 3) lateATen ae 
TSS SAM Shei as tem 4 <i 61,787 
L865 yy: Bente GOO wats 81,814 


Showing an increase, within nine years, of over twelve 
thousand readers; and in the circulation of volumes, 
sixty-one thousand six hundred and thirty-five. 


Within the memory of men yet living, as we have 
already said, the place upon which Crncinnati stands 
was a green river-bank, from which the trees had not 
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been cut, and where the first log-hut was not yet erected. 
Now, with a population of three hundred thousand, 
it is the radiating centre of railroads and steamboats ; 
the abode of activity and thrift; with every convenience 
and luxury which civilization can give; in the enjoyment 
of privileges, social and intellectual; combining the 
refinements of culture and art. Such is the Queen City 
of the West, and among the more gratifying evidences 
of the elevated character of its people is the prosperity 
of its schools. The 25,000 children, carefully watched 
over and faithfully taught, shows a right public spirit ; 
and the determination of that community, not only to 
maintain its position, but to press resolutely on in the 
march of improvement. 


About one hundred and twenty miles from Cincinnati 
is CoLumbus, the Capital of the State, situated on a slight 
elevation in the midst of a fertile plain. On either side 
of the wide and regular streets are beautiful mansions, 
surrounded by well-kept grounds, and gardens blooming 
with flowers. The whole place is attractive and tasteful, 
wearing an aspect of universal prosperity and comfort. 
But one of the most noticeable facts is the character 
of the school edifices, not hidden in obscure positions, 
but placed at the most commanding points, as if the 
people desired to have them constantly in view; glad to 
look upon them with an honest pride, and to uphold 
them with a generous liberality. These buildings, sub- 
stantial and spacious, designed with architectural taste, 
reflect honor upon the community. There are seventy 
teachers and four thousand pupils, seven hundred of 
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whom are Germans. In these schools German as well 
as English is taught. The whole course of instruction 
is admirable, and will bear minute scrutiny. No formal 
introduction was needed,—to say that one was from 
Massachusetts was enough in itself to secure every cour- 
tesy and the heartiest welcome. ‘The West has not cut 
itself off from the East, neither does it show any wish 
to do so. The most sacred sympathies unite the two, 
the same life-blood circulating warmly between them. 
To the inquiry, ‘‘ Have you any teachers from New Eng- 
land?” the reply promptly given was, ‘‘’There are four 
in this building, and among the best teachers in all 
the schools are those from that section of the country.” 
Such are the ties that bind us, and that will make us 
forever one. 


There was a time when men talked about “ the wilds 
of Ohio,” but the epithet “‘ wild” is applicable no longer. 
Rather is the entire State one continued scene of charm- 
ing cultivation, —an extended realm of fertility and 
beauty. But the wisdom that has crowned the whole is 
found in that ordinance which affirms, that ‘religion, 
morality and knowledge being necessary to good govern- 
ment and the happiness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education shall be forever encouraged.” The 
same principle is incorporated into the regulation 
for the sale of lands: ‘“‘A portion of every township 
shall be reserved for the maintenance of public 
schools.” This thought is also embodied in the Con- 
stitution of the State, which declares that ‘* schools and 
the means of instruction shall be forever encouraged by 
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legislative provision.” But, notwithstanding the early 
recognition of the idea, not until 1825, were the free 
schools fully established ; since which they have received 
great attention, and have given, in return, a distinguished 
character to the State. 

Passing from Ohio into Kentucky, at LovisviLiz, in 
company with the Chairman of the Board of Education, 
and the Rev. John H. Heywood, the schools of that 
pleasant city were visited. In different departments, 
various studies came under observation. All the an- 
swers were prompt and accurate. In music and gymnas- 
tics, as in other branches, the pupils showed great 
readiness and proficiency. At the High School, in the 
more advanced studies, the young ladies evinced uncom- 
mon ability. Mr. Heywood, more than a quarter of a 
century ago, carried with him from New England that 
which is most to be prized in principle and culture ; and, 
by untiring fidelity in every walk of duty, with a gentle, 
yet strong nature, he has rendered just that help which 
was needed amid the growing institutions of the place, 
until both the benevolent and educational movements 
there, have caught a certain radiance from his mind. 
Any community may be congratulated where beneficent 
influences, with such admirable results, have been so 
unobtrusively diffused. 

At Sr. Louis, the Rev. Dr. Eliot, President of Wash- 
ington University, imparted much information respecting 
the past and present condition of education in that city ; 
and enough was witnessed to make strong the conviction, 
that the people there are not willing to remain behind 
other communities, in honorable effort for the education 
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of the young. The Polytechnic School for practical 
instruction in science and art, with its noble building 
and commodious lecture rooms just completed, proves 
the enlightened spirit which is at work; while the Uni- 
versity, which is becoming amply endowed, will, it is 
said, exert an influence through that extended valley 
which sweeps from the Alleghany to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

The city of St. Louis has been empowered by the 
Legislature of the State to lay a tax, not exceeding one- 
half of one per cent, on all the taxable property of the 
city, the same to be devoted to school purposes. Such 
a tax in Boston would amount to upwards of two mil- 
lions of dollars. 

The great State of Missourr, with its population of over 
a million, has just started into new life. As an indication 


of its growth, 


Its population in 1820 was. : 66,557 
¢ B EUR BO is ; : ‘ + BIT S2.0 42 


an increase of more than eleven hundred thousand in 
forty years. Its real estate and personal property 
in 1860 was valued at $501,214,3898, an increase 
from 1850 to 1860, of $363,966,691. In 1812, the 
first brick house had not been built; now that city is 
the commercial metropolis of the central Mississippi 
Valley, with a population of about 200,000. In 
that city alone, within one year, three thousand build- 
ings have been erected, at a cost of eight millions of 
dollars. ‘The mineral wealth of this State may well 
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be termed inexhaustible. There is, within a hundred 
miles of St. Louis, a Mountain of iron, containing 
in pure ore more than 200,000,000 tons, as estimated by 
scientific men in the geological survey, and yet this is 
but a fraction of the ore in that locality. But neither 
iron mountains, nor railroads to the Pacific, though 
they brought all the treasures accumulated at the Golden 
Gates, shall be able to do for that State what will be 
accomplished, in harmony with these advantages, by 
her Free Schools. 

At Sprineriecp, Illinois, the home of President Lin- 
coln, a school exhibition was attended in a large and 
expensive edifice, recently erected, where both the 
character of the exercises, and the immense throng of 
earnest spectators, proved how extended an interest was 
felt, and how sincere the appreciation, in that community, 
of such an occasion. Whata crowd of associations clus- 
tered about.that place! There Mr. Lincoln had passed 
nearly all his days. There, in the midst of his neighbors, 
he had said ‘*'To this people I owe all that Iam.” Is 
there not in his marvellous career, so marked and so 
providential, something to touch every heart? The poor 
lad struggling with difficulties, the boatman pursuing a life 
of toil, the surveyor, the lawyer, the representative, — 
calm, prudent, steadfast; by the simple integrity of his 
nature, winning in every position the confidence and love 
of the people, till, lifted into the highest place in the 
gift of the nation, he became, in the great hour of need, 
the defender of constitutional liberty, the emancipator 
of a race, the benefactor of his country, —is there not 
in such a life that which should inspire every teacher, 
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and breathe fresh energy into every pupil, throughout 
the land? 

Near Broomrneton, in the very heart of Illinois, in 
the midst of the richest prairie, stands a magnificent 
Normal School, for the education of those who propose 
to become instructors. Not often can one behold more 
intelligent faces, or meet with minds that give promise 
of greater usefulness. 

The State of Inurnors contributed more than a quarter — 
of a million of men for the national defence. Teachers 
and pupils went side by side into the battle-field. Lit- 
erally, thousands of teachers left the school-room for 
the camp. From the Illinois College, in 1864, the 
whole Senior Class, after having been examined for their 
degree, marched in a body to the war, the Professor at 
their head. The famous Thirty-third Infantry was largely 
composed of students. From fourteen colleges, four 
thousand four hundred and ninety-eight alumni and 
students went to the war. One college sent seven hun- 
dred, — of whom one hundred fell in the service. Such 
is the record of a State which sent two hundred and 
fifty-six thousand men to the war, while at that very 
time she was erecting more school-houses than ever 
before, and at a larger aggregate cost; and, in addition to 
all she was so nobly doing for the government in money 
and men, she was also contributing an unprecedented 
amount for education throughout the State. Within 
two years, one thousand one hundred and twenty-two 
school buildings were erected, of a superior order, at an 
ageregate cost of $1,305,961, and this by voluntary 
local taxation ; a fact, under the circumstances, probably 
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without a parallel. In 1865, Illinois contributed $475,072 
for new school-houses ; and, in 1866, the princely sum of 
$830,889, — an increase over the previous year of $355,- 
817, and over that of 1864 by $610,853. 

The number of scholars enrolled through the State, 
for the year ending Sept. 30, 1866, was six hundred 
and fourteen thousand six hundred and fifty-nine, — an 
increase of more than forty thousand within two years. 
Between 1860 and 1866, while so large a number of 
male teachers were absent at the war, the number of 
female teachers increased by three thousand nine hun- 
dred and sixty-five, who came in to make good the place 
of those who had gone. ‘The money assessed in the 
State for the support of common schools, within eleven 
years, has been $7,492,974.51, — nearly seven and a half 
millions of dollars; but, added to this, there has been a 
voluntary local taxation, amounting in ten years to over 
thirteen millions ($13,000,166), so that, munificent as 
has been the aid of the State, still more munificent has 
been the voluntary contribution of the people, — the 
people having generously given two dollars for every 
one appropriated by the State, so that actually within ten 
years the combined sums have reached the incredible 
amount of nearly twenty millions of dollars ($19,886,331). 
Well may the faithful Superintendent of Public In- 
struction say, that ‘“‘the friends of popular education 
should thank God and take courage.” Romance is less 
wonderful than reality, when reality can present facts 
like these. What page that History has ever written 
surpasses in true interest such a recital ? 
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On the borders of Lake Michigan is Cuicaco, the 
commercial metropolis of the northwest, which was not 
organized until 1833; while, three years before, the un- 
occupied land upon which the city stands was first sur- 
veyed. The original copy of that earliest map hangs 
to-day in the Recorder's Office. That imaginary city, 
existing then only in thought, or vaguely foreshadowed 
upon paper, now has a population of over two hundred 
thousand, and is the greatest grain port in the world. In 
1863, fifty-four million seven hundred and forty-one thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-nine bushels of wheat, 
corn, oats and barley were shipped on the lake at Chi- 
cago; and more than one million five hundred thousand 
barrels of flour were exported; while the tonnage of 
shipping from that place amounts, in a year, to nearly 
two hundred and thirty-three thousand tons. In 1850, 
Chicago was the centre of but forty miles of railroad ; 
now there is in operation five thousand miles, the earn- 
ings of which have amounted, in a twelvemonth, to forty 
millions of dollars. 


In 1839 the population was . ; . 44°70 
1850004 : a ; : 28,000 
1500s s oes - : 84,000 
1857 “ : cts 4 . 125,000 
1860 « 4 Bh oer ; . 135,000 


the population nearly doubling every four years ; while 
such is the spirit of enterprise, that, within less than six 
years, more than twenty-five millions of dollars have 
been expended for private and public improvements. 
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The avenues of that place — for extent and beauty, the 
elegance of their mansions, and the luxuriance of their 
gardens — are not easily to be surpassed. But, beyond 
this, the most interesting feature is the schools. ‘There 
are seventeen District Schools, besides one High School. 
According to the last census, there are thirty-nine 
thousand children, and an actual enrolment in the pub- 
lic schools of twenty-nine thousand, with two hundred 
and forty teachers, and school property valued at some 
millions of dollars. There is a fund, from lands granted 
by the Municipality, estimated at $900,000, besides 
which there is a regular school tax, the proceeds of 
which are devoted entirely to educational purposes. 


From Chicago, by the shores of the lake, to Mil- 
waukee, thence across the State of Wisconsin to the 
Mississippi, then by steamer three hundred miles up 
that magnificent river, and there, on the very frontier of 
civilization, stands the city of Sr. Pau. Indians en- 
camped on the surrounding prairies, presented a pic- 
turesque sight as they walked wrapped in their blankets, 
or sat gathered around their night-fires. Dealers in furs 
were purchasing the skins of the deer and the buffalo, 
the otter, the fox, the raccoon and the beaver, shot by 
the arrow or taken in the trap, as far away, often, as the 
foot of the Rocky Mountains or the banks of the Red 
River. It was not until 1857, that the Convention met 
at St. Paul for the purpose of forming a State Constitu- 
tion; and now in the State of Minnesota there is a pop- 
ulation of 250,000; and, in the city of St. Paul, a popu- 
lation of 20,000. 
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There, two thousand miles distant from the old Puri- 
tan city, the free schools for the whole people were the 
leading fact. ‘These are attended by over two thousand 
pupils, and the money expended the last year was fifteen 
thousand nine hundred and fifty-four dollars. The 
school edifices are of stone, commodious and attractive, 
—one recently completed has cost seventeen thousand 
dollars. Vocal music is taught daily in all the depart- 
ments. ‘The teachers are efficient and well qualified. 
The schools are under the watchful care of a General 
Superintendent and of a Board of Education. 

By invitation of the Mayor, a meeting of the Board 
was attended, when a most cordial greeting was extended 
in that far-away region, to the visitor from Massachusetts. 
It was a pleasure to witness the hearty earnestness of 
these gentlemen in behalf of the schools. Their re- 
marks were direct and original, uniting frank readiness 
to welcome every suggestion, with an evident purpose to 
carry forward the work of improvement. Intelligence 
and integrity, with them, were the prerequisites for pros- 
perity and progress. ‘Thus, in proportion as they desire 
prosperity and progress for their city and State, they 
concentrate their energies upon the schools. 

The permanent school-fund of the State of Minne- 
sota, amounts to $1,333,161.60. There are 1,297 
school-houses, and 2,157 teachers, with a population 
of 102,118 between the age of five and twenty-one years. 
The school property of the State is valued at $472,- 
563.17. 

In returning from Minnesota, recrossing Wisconsin, 
no place was more attractive than Mapison, beautifully 
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situated between two lakes, and showing in all its aspects 
the refining and elevating influences of education upon 
a community. Thence we passed into the SraTE or 
Micutean, which, with its rapid growth, has placed 
itself in the very front rank of all the States, in what it 
has done for its schools. Young, as a State, it respects 
the claims of all who are young within its own borders, 
and is not one whit behind any portion of the country 
in its well-adjusted plans for the public instruction. 
The school-houses throughout the State are commo- 
dious, comfortable and elegant, filling the mind with 
perpetual astonishment at the progress which has been 
made, and which is still going on. JBut the most 
remarkable feature is the manner in which the elemen- 
tary is carried up into the academic,— the free school 
uniting with the free University;—one great and 
harmonious system, all supported by the State for 
the benefit of the whole people. Tur Untversiry at Ann 
Arzor is “the keystone of the arch, in the system of 
State education.” While it is really a part of the 
system of public instruction, — all the schools being, in 
some sense, preparatory to this, and this being the 
completion of all the preparatory schools ; —it is also a 
University worthy of the name ; not an empty pretence, 
with more show than reality, but a reality which may 
well fill every scholar and patriot with wonder and 
delight. There are five substantially constructed college 
buildings, sufficiently spacious and symmetrical to meet 
the demands of good taste, —a Medical College, a Law 
College, with ample libraries and laboratories; a Gal- 
lery of Art, adorned with rare engravings, photographs, 
models and paintings; and Museums, in which the 
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specimens of Natural History already amount to more 
than sixty thousand. The College buildings stand 
within an enclosure of forty acres. In the Law School 
alone, there are three hundred and eighty-five students, 
a far larger number than in any other Law School on 
this Continent; two of the law professors are Judges 
of the Supreme Court of Michigan. Students are 
attracted from distant parts of the country; during the 
last year there were more than two hundred from the 
eastern side of the Alleghanies, and representatives 
from at least twenty-eight States. The Michigan Uni- 
versity, supported by the State,— provides instruc- 
tion, classical, legal, medical, under the ablest Pro- 
fessors, in the most thorough manner,—and this 
without cost,* for all her children. ‘There are in the 
various departments of the College more than one thou- 
sand and two hundred students, receiving instruction 
from thirty-two Professors,—2in history, science, lan- 
guage, philosophy. We should not dwell upon this 
University here, were it not so completely a part of the 
splendid school system in that State. As an evidence 
of the estimation in which this institution is held at 
the West, we quote the following reference to it, 
from the Report of the Secretary of Public Instruc- 
tion of the State of I[llinois: 

‘‘The University of Michigan is, in many aspects, the 


* We have spoken of the Michigan University as being free. This is sub- 
stantially true. It may be proper, however, to state that there isa nominal 
admission fee of ten dollars to students who have been residents of Michi- 
gan, and twenty dollars to those from other States. This covers all the 
years the student may continue at the college. There is also a charge of 
five dollars to meet certain incidental expenses. All instruction is given 
wholly free of cost. 
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first of its class on this continent; and the reason is, it 
is in sympathy with, and a part of, the free school sys- 
tem of Michigan: it is borne upward and onward by the 
same resistless popular power that underlies and moves 
forward her public schools. J¢ is the grandest tllustra- 
tion in the United States of the perfect symmetry and 
strength of a State system of popular education.” 

And only the last year, at the triennial Festival of 
the Alumni of Harvard University, Professor Hedge, 
than whom there can be, on such a subject, no higher 
authority, calling attention to the University of Michi- 
gan, said: 

“The State itself, which generated this wonderful 
growth, had no place in the Union until after Harvard 
had celebrated her two hundredth birthday. In twenty- 
five years, in a country five hundred miles from the sea- 
board, —a country which fifty years ago was known 
only to the fur trade, —a University has sprung up, to 
which students flock from all parts of the land, and 
which offers to thousands, free of expense, the best edu- 
cation this continent affords.” 


It is difficult fully to comprehend the immense scale 
of distances, and the vast expanse of territory, connected 
with the valley of the Mississippi. Some faint idea may 
be formed, if we consider for a moment the two States of 
Missourr and Minnesora, remembering that the former is 
twice the size of Portugal, three times the size of Den- 
mark, five times as large as the Netherlands, and con- 
siderably larger than all the New England States, — its 
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eastern boundary of nearly five hundred miles, watered 
by the Mississippi River, — which stretches away north 
and south through twenty degrees of latitude, con- 
nected with navigable rivers of sufficient length to 
encircle the globe. In fact, astonishing to relate, the 
single State of Missouri covers an area of 67,380 square 
miles. 

So also with Minnesota, we shall realize perhaps 
more fully its extent, if we recall the fact, that after 
ten millions of acres of land have been appropriated 
for schools and railroads, and after seven millions more 
have been secured to individuals by purchase, there 
still remains, unappropriated, more than thirty-seven 
million acres, an area nearly equal to the whole of 
New England. 

But, wonderful as is such an expanse, all its unheard- 
of combinations of agricultural and mineral resources 
are of little value without Mind to develop and direct. 
If the treasures and forces of nature are to be rendered 
available, this must come through comprehensive thought. 
When the red man roamed the forest, the capabilities of 
nature were around him. ‘That which has since sprung 
into being, and which has given such a new aspect to 
everything else,—the canal, the railroad, the steam- 
- boat, the mill,—these have been the products of the 
educated brain. All nature waits for the Intelligent 
Purpose which can command and create. The culture 
of the faculties, is to precede the truest use of the fac- 
ulties. Man must make the most of himself, before 
he can make the most of the world in which he has 
been placed. 
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WHAT THE MEN OF THE WEST PROPOSE TO DO. 


The enlightened statesmen of the West, and the citi- 
zens generally of that rapidly growing country, have 
resolved to develop every latent power for good; to 
call into action the best energies of the people, through 
the instrumentality of education. 

The material advantages, so inexhaustible around 
them, they fully recognize. Unequalled opportunities 
they perceive are there, only waiting for the developed 
Mind ; and that mind they are resolved to have through 
the influence of the school, — an intelligent, industrious, 
right-principled people ; not a culture without character, 
but a culture with what is best and truest in thought 
and feeling. To facilitate the formation of such a char- 
acter, they desire that their children and their children’s 
children shall possess all that the best education can 
impart; all, not only that it can give, but all that it can 
develop, of added force and power from the mind 
itself. The citizens of those Commonwealths have 
caught a noble manner of thinking, from the freshness 
and vastness of the country in which they dwell. With 
a certain largeness of spirit they make their plans, and 
love to carry them out on a similar scale. Hence their 
very school-edifices go up with such proportions, that 
they have become the architectural monuments of an 
enlightened zeal,— with far-reaching forethought, they 
‘have added to the school, well-endowed Libraries for 
teachers and pupils; and provided appropriate Appa- 
ratus for the better illustration of the various branches 
of study; while, added to this, and to render all this 
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available for the accomplishment of the desired good, 
Teachers of the best qualifications, in mind and charac- 
ter, are sought and secured, who for earnestness and 
wisdom are worthy of entire confidence. ‘Thus do they 
seek to make sure, that, whatever else may transpire, 
every child in the community, shall enjoy as its birth- 
right, the amplest privileges of a sound education. 
Looking at the older States, they ask what they shall ° 
avoid; what they may emulate; what they can surpass. 
The error they see, they will shun; the good they 
admire, they will equal; while the very thought of a 
possible progress, fires them with a determination to 
attain yet higher excellence. 


But is it asked, Why introduce such matters here? 
It may be replied, These schools are but the extension 
of the system we cherish. They have sprung from 
the seeds of that tree planted by our fathers. And 
not only for this cause should they awaken interest, but 
may we not see, in their working under new hands, and 
in the fruit which they bear on another soil and beneath. 
distant skies, that which should yield encouragement, 
and offer some lessons, perhaps, which we may with 
advantage bring home to ourselves ? 

Is it not of value to know that those who are one 
with us in every affection and hope; who, through the 
recent struggle, shared with us so nobly in the great 
baptism of blood; who have joined with us in solici- 
tudes, and aspirations, and prayers; who, side by side 
with us, have poured out wealth, and life, and every 
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costly sacrifice, for the salvation of the country — 
is it not of value to know that they have gladly 
adopted, and are earnestly carrying forward, the same 
grand educational principles for the enlightenment and 
advancement of the people ? 

While those distant States and cities willingly look 
to us,—asking for statistics, collecting facts, read- 
ing Reports, eagerly welcoming every ray of light, — 
shall we not, with a kindred cordiality, extend similar 
courtesies, welcoming from thence whatever information 
may be imparted ? 

Seeing the active spirit that prevails, and the progress 
that is elsewhere being made, does not the conviction 
gain strength, that, unless we are willing to be left far 
behind, the work in which we are engaged must be 
continued with sustained energy, if not even entered 
upon with redoubled vigor ? 

While other cities and Commonwealths are making 
such gigantic strides, old Massachusetts, the record of 
whose history has thus far been so inspiring to the 
whole country, if she would retain her intellectual pre- 
eminence, —in the stirring language of Milton, — she 
must — 

“not bate a jot 
Of heart or hope; but still bear up, and steer 
Right onward.” 


What was said by Edward Everett, thirty years ago, 
with all the eloquence of truth, is at this time doubly 
significant. After dwelling upon education as ‘the 
strength and glory of the Commonwealth,” he adds 
** Situated at one extremity of the Union, and occupying 
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but an inconsiderable spot on its surface, what is it that 
has given to Massachusetts a name and a praise in the 
land? Nothing under Providence but the principles 
and institutions of our fathers; and among them, as far 
as mere human influences are concerned, pre-eminently 
our common schools. With the lapse of time and the 
progress of events, our importance, in all physical 
relations, such as territory, material resources and num- 
bers, is daily growing proportionably less, Of the new 
States in the West, among whose first settlers, within 
the memory of man, were some of our own adventurous 
citizens, one already greatly outnumbers in population 
our ancient and venerable Commonwealth. It is doubly 
incumbent upon us to look well to the sources of intel- 
lectual and moral well-being, and see to it that, what- 
ever be the relative rank of the Commonwealth in 
numbers and wealth, she is determined not to sink to a 
secondary and degraded place in the scale of mental 
improvement.” 


FUTURE PROSPECTS. 


Having thus seen with what earnestness the work of 
education is going on in some of the countries of the old 
world, and in large portions of the new; having looked 
at the gradual growth of our school system through the 
past, and seen that the progress so signally made in for- 
mer years, has been consistently carried out by a constant 
readiness to improve, wherever the path of duty has been 
clear; it only remains for us to offer a few statements on 
the present condition of our schools, and their future 
prospects. 
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THE MORE ADVANCED SCHOOLS. 


Of the Primary Schools, in which the foundation is 
laid for. all that comes after; and of the Grammar 
Schools in which the superstructure is carried forward 
towards its completion, we have already spoken. ‘Those 
who would continue their studies, for their own private 
advantage, or to prepare themselves more thoroughly 
for professional or mercantile life, have had liberal pro- 
vision made for them, in the Latin School, the English 
High School, and the Girls’ High and Normal School. 
These schools are all so well known and so highly 
esteemed, that they require neither comment nor word 
of commendation. | 

With a staff of instructors distinguished alike for 
their experience and qualifications ; with a course of ad- 
mirably arranged studies, embracing philosophy, lan- 
guages, sclence, mathematics, history and literature ; and 
all the teaching so conducted, as to give the best disci- 
pline and development both to mind and character ; these 
schools have constantly held an eminent place in the 
public regard ; and, greatly as their excellence has been 
prized, they have never been over-estimated. 


THE LATIN SCHOOL. 


The Latin School, after an honored history of more 
than two hundred and thirty years, still maintains its 
position in the very foremost rank; our universities 
bearing witness that no students bring more reliable 
qualifications, or are more likely to carry away the 
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highest honors, whatever they be, or wherever they are 
to be acquired. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


The English High School, under the care of one who 
has stood at its head for more than a quarter of a century, 
as among the ablest and most successful teachers in the 
country; a ripe scholar and thorough Christian gentle- 
man; surrounded by competent associates, ready to 
co-operate in every desirable plan for the advancement 
of the scholars, still holds to its high standard, giving 
up nothing that has proved itself to be good, while 
ready to adopt every real improvement. Many of our 
most eminent merchants and useful citizens, show, in 
their successful and honorable career, what such a 
school can do for the advantage alike of the individual 
and the community. 


THE GIRLS HIGH AND NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


This school, instituted as late as 1852, has, in that 
brief time, accomplished enough to demonstrate that 
the privileges of a more advanced education ought not 
to be monopolized by boys;— there are daughters, as 
well as sons, ready to appreciate every opportunity for 
good placed within their reach. Who that has ever 
looked upon those faces, beaming with intelligence, or 
listened within those rooms to recitations, showing intel- 
lectual gifts well-used, and a proficiency of knowledge 
wholly at command, has not rejoiced that this school 
was established, to offer such admirable opportunities 
to all who are willing to accept them. 
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Many of our most accomplished teachers in the Pri- 
mary and Grammar Schools, have been here prepared 
for their work. 

The building at present occupied by the school is 
inadequate to answer its wants. Originally intended for 
other purposes, situated in a narrow and disagreeable 
street, the need of better accommodation, has, year after 
year been presented to the board; until, at length, there 
is the cheering prospect that a new and commodious 
edifice will be erected, in so favorable a position as shall 
render the school, in every respect, what it is well 
worthy of being,—a source of pride and pleasure to the 
whole city. | 


HOW MANY SHOULD ATTEND 2 


It is desirable that as large a number as possible 
should enjoy the privileges of these schools. Statements 
haye been made at the West, and in some of the Atlantic 
cities, that owing to the demand for assistance in the 
active pursuits of life, many pupils leave the schools 
long before they have completed their studies. The same 
fact, In some measure, exists here. Many scholars 
never see the interior of the High Schools, — others 
who enter the High Schools, leave them before they 
have concluded the proper course. During two or three 
years as many as one half, left the schools before the 
graduating day. To a certain extent this may be una- 
voidable. Still the number of such cases is far larger, 
than, in a community like ours, it ought to be. 

It is evident that, under such a condition of things, 
no pupil in the Grammar Schools should be kept back, 
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but as speedily as possible encouraged forward ; — else 
as the months and years fly by, the pupils will become 
too old to enter upon the more advanced studies. 

The number of pupils at these schools is indeed 
as large as in former years, but the attendance has not 
kept pace with the increase of population. 

Parents should remember, how serious is the depriva- 
tion they bring upon their children, when they hurry 
them into warehouses and counting-rooms, pressing them 
prematurely into the active duties of life, before they 
have properly completed their studies. It is worth no 
little personal sacrifice, if parents can secure for their 
children, such advantages as are here placed within their 
reach. ‘The knowledge thus acquired, may be of far 
more value to them, in future years, than the Bae 
worldly possessions. 

For an adequate account of the High Schools, we 
gladly refer to the able Reports which will be given in 
full. 


SCHOOL STUDIES. 


In regard to amount of study allowed in the schools, 
it has been the purpose of the Board to prevent all over- 
working of the brain, and to put an end to whatever 
might exert an injurious effect upon the health. 

Evils which were seen to exist, have been the topic 
of expostulation by the Superintendent, by medical men, 
and others, connected with the School Board. The 
views of the Board have been embodied in their rules, 
and as far as was in their power, have been carried out 
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in practice. It ought, in justice, to be said that what- 
ever tendency may have existed at any time to over- 
_mental excitement, or an undue straining of the facul- 
ties, doubtless arose on the part of the teachers, not 
from any intention of exacting too much, but from an 
earnest desire to promote progress ; while, on the part 
of the pupils, it was the result not of compulsion, and 
hardly of requirement, but rather of an ardent enthu- 
slasm awakened in the minds of the pupils for the 
acquisition of knowledge. 

Difference of character and of temperament is as per- 
ceptible among children as among those of riper years. 
Some, naturally indolent, need urging; others of finer 
mould and more earnest spirits, require to be restrained. 
It is difficult for any teacher to meet exactly the condi- 
tion of such different natures ;— but, while dulness and 
mediocrity are not to be encouraged; so also the more 
earnest natures should not be over-taxed. 

Mental and physical laws are in all cases to be re- 
spected,— principles of physiology should be carefully 
studied and as far as recognized, obeyed. The duty of 
fidelity to all the known laws of health has been in- 
culcated by this Board, and, to a very large extent, has 
been cheerfully responded to by the teachers. 

In accordance with these views, the assigning to girls 
of lessons to be studied out of school, has been pro- 
hibited ; — and, to meet this subject still more closely, no 
lessons studied in school, are allowed to be so long as to 
make it requisite for a scholar of ordinary capacity to 
study out of school, in order to learn them ; — it is also 
emphatically required that every teacher shall see that 
these regulations are faithfully observed. 
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This rule is binding upon every school and every 
teacher; and no teacher or scholar can in honor violate 
it. If any one scholar or school should disobey this 
law, it would not only be in defiance of an established 
regulation, but it would place every other scholar and 
school in a false relative position. It is for the general 
good that such a law has been passed. Not to retard 
any scholar or teacher, but that all may have that vigor, 
which will enable them to accomplish the most of study 
in school hours; and the most for physical development, 
and the more perfect security of health, — out of school 
hours. | 

All parents who value the health of their children, or 
the integrity of the schools, should feel bound to see 
that this reqirement is sacredly kept; and also that the 
spirit of it is obeyed, in their watchful care that the 
children do not infringe upon the physical laws in their 
homes, — that, by food and dress, and the keeping of 
reasonable hours, the parents do their part to carry out 
what the gentlemen of the School Board earnestly desire 
to see accomplished. 

In fulfilment of the same views, vocal and physical 
gymnastics have been introduced. The proper ventila- 
tion and the right temperature of the school-room, and 
all the general requisitions of health, have been made 
a matter of observation and care. 

In answer to the question whether any abbreviation in 
the general course of studies is desirable,—it has 
been considered, both by the Superintendent of Schools 
and the gentlemen of the Committee, that the studies 
now pursued’ in the Primary and Grammar departments, 
are, in fact, but the simple branches of a common 
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English education, — they believe that it is not so much 
the amount learned, as the manner of learning, that 
is the difficulty. With true methods, all the progress 
that is now made may be secured, and perhaps even 
greater progress, without injury to health. It only 
needs right views and proper care. ‘The requirement, 
for instance, respecting ventilation and temperature, de- 
mands no additional time, but only a little reasonable 
care. It is not so much a smaller amount of study 
that is needed, as a proper variety in the course of 
studies, and a right spirit in pursuing those studies. 
What Ruskin says of art, is equally true of teaching, 
*« Exactly in proportion as an artist is certain of his 
end, will he be swift and simple in his means.” No one 
doubts that a skilful teacher, with his heart in his work, 
will be able to accomplish with ease, and lead the pupils 
to gain as a pleasure, — what another teacher, with irk- 
some toil, will render tedious both to himself and others. 
There is a kind of study which is all task-work, and 
another which is free and natural. The true teacher 
converts study into a recreation. ‘Then the faculties, 
will move like the easy flight of a bird; the whole 
nature becoming quickened, not with a morbid heat, but 
with a healthful glow — such is the activity the Com- 
mittee desire to see in the schools. ‘This, with a proper 
variety in the course of studies, bringing frequently 
into action not only different faculties, but, so to speak, 
different sets of faculties; no one study too continu 
ous, but with an alternation which will relieve and 
help the mind,—all these studies being interspersed 
with vocal and physical exercises; bringing, just when 
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most needed, such change of position, and active move- 
ment, as will give fresh impulse tv the blood and 
vigor to the spirits. 

So, also, nothing will do more to render study a pleas-. 
ure, than that thoroughness from the beginning, which 
will cause all that is learned to be well learned, — an 
understanding of principles, a comprehension of ideas. 
With what ease will a pupil go on, if every previous step 
- has been thoroughly mastered; not mere words, but 
thoughts. Thus will the path of knowledge become, 
not a stumbling in the dark, but a walking in the light. 
Not only would there be a real possession of the pre- 
vious knowledge gained, but a perception of the best 
way to use it, with right habits of study, and a faculty 
of taking everything by its proper handle. The use 
of the mental powers would have been such, as to 
make them work with ease,—developed, strength- 
ened, they would have become, not paralyzed by action, 
but doubly ready for healthful effort. Thus, that may 
be accomplished with pleasure, which otherwise, would 
have been tedious and exhausting. 

In connection with the subject of over-study, and the 
health of the pupils in our schools, it ought in justice 
to be remembered that all feebleness does not originate 
in the school-room. How often, even from earliest in- 
fancy, there are innate tendencies, it may be of inherited 
disease, which would inevitably show themselves, though 
there were no schools in existence. Such results should 
not be charged to the school-system. We have alluded 
also to possible imprudence and violation of the physical 
laws — out of the school. Therefore, while the Board is 
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anxious to inculcate every necessary precaution, they do 
not accept the idea that the schools, as a whole, are in- 
jurious to health. With the physical exercises now 
introduced, with a faithful observance of the rules of the 
Board in regard to study out of school, with a proper 
variety and alternation in studies, combined with a 
cheerful spirit and tone through all, we believe, under 
such circumstances, that the schools will be a source of 
added health in the community. We are convinced, 
eyen to-day, that the twenty-seven thousand children in 
the public schools of Boston, wholly aside from the 
knowledge they acquire, as a mere matter of health, 
are stronger and healthier, than they would have been, 
if the six hundred and thirteen teachers had been dis- 
missed a year ago, and the schools, then closed, had 
from that time remained unopened. 


EMULATION. 


In regard to emulation, by a vote of the Board— 
during the past year all medals have been prohibited 
henceforth from the girls ;— so that the evils, connected 
with medals, are now concentrated upon the boys. 

The Superintendent of Schools, while he gives his 
hearty approval to this step, adds that it is his earnest 
hope that the Franklin Medals may speedily share the 
same fate. | 

The subject of a diploma, to be given to all who shall 
ereditably go through the prescribed studies —the exact 
character of the diploma, and the principles upon which 
these diplomas shall be distributed, remains for the 
consideration of the Board. 
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DISCIPLINE. 


Much has been said upon the subject of punishments. 
It is the wish of the School Board, by every reasonable 
means, to inculcate gentleness. ‘The rule applying to 
teachers is explicit, ‘‘ All instructors shall aim at such 
discipline in their schools, as would be exercised by a 
kind, judicious parent in his family.” It is also required 
that every instance of punishment shall be reported, 
with an exact statement of the degree and the cause. 

Is the question asked, ‘‘Why not prohibit punishment 
altogether?” It may be said in reply that no system of 
National, State, or Municipal government is known to 
exist among men, in which punishment for violated law 
has been wholly set aside. Under the Divine Govern- 
ment, the transgressor is not entirely exempt from pen- 
alty and pain. What, therefore, the wisest men, in all 
ages, have found essential, as an underlying principle ; 
and what the Infinite Mind has interwoven with all the 
plans of His providence, the Board feel may wisely be 
retained, as a reserved power, for the support and 
security of a proper school-discipline. 

By a simple method, punishment will cease: — if the 
children do what is right, there will be no penalty; but, 
in case of deliberate wrong-doing, and particularly of 
persistent wrong-doing, there must be positive authority 
somewhere. ‘The spirit of misrule, lawlessness, and in- 
subordination, wherever they exist, should be brought 
under speedy subjection. Anarchy and rebellion must 
receive, with promptness, a decisive check. Physical 
coercion is not agreeable, still there are things worse 
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than physical coercion; and, if obedience cannot other- 
wise be obtained, then let this control. The-power to 
rule must be firmly maintained; but (and there is no 
inconsistency in this) with the reserved power, there 
should be a clear recognition of the law of love,—a 
consciousness of the immense advantage of being able 
to hold sway solely, by moral force ;— while, even in 
the extremest cases, the moral element should predom- 
inate. It is important, under all circumstances, in deal- 
ing with the young, to cherish a spirit of true humanity. 
Moroseness of temper and despotic harshness should, 
without delay, be discarded from every school-room for 
ever. 

At the beginning, let the right instructors be chosen 
—teachers who can safely be trusted with power, 
who will know how to hold authority with considerate 
judgment; careful in requirements; avoiding unrea-_ 
sonable antagonisms; withdrawing, as far as possible, 
incentives to wrong-doing; calm, self-possessed, mild, 
yet firm—such teachers we may be very sure will 
maintain that benignant discipline so well described in 
the rule as exercised — “ by a kind, judicious parent in 
his family.” 

The teachers of the public schools of Boston are char- 
acterized, (we have no hesitation in saying it,) by great 
kindness of spirit. No tyrannical person could readily 
gain an appointment as teacher—never, if his charac- 
ter were known; but, if such an one, by any misfor- 
tune or misunderstanding, should gain an appointment, 
when his real disposition was discovered, he would be 
reproved, and if that should not prove effectual, he 
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would be dismissed. From occasional statements, an 
inference might be hastily drawn, that the teachers in 
our schools are reckless and cruel. No impression 
could be more directly opposite to the truth. An 
accusation so utterly unjust is a poor and disheartening 
return for such self-sacrificing labors. Illustrative of 
the views with which many of the instructors in our 
schools enter upon their work, we quote brief passages 
from two private letters lately received. The first, 
from one of the ablest female teachers in the city, 
whose character is in harmony with the opinions ex- 
pressed : 

‘‘ There should be on the part of the teacher a true 
love for her work, united with correct views of the na- 
ture of that relationship which ought to exist between 
the scholar and the instructor, leading to a real bond of 
sympathy.. The prominent idea in my mind, on the 
subject of teaching, is the inner, private, life of the 
school-room ; that which is not seen, except as mani- 
fested in the ease, happiness, confidence and enthusiasm 
of the children. The work of instruction should be 
elevated into a sacred profession, the teacher moulding 
her character by constant self-examination, striving to 
acquire the best qualities both of mind and heart. Then 
will she find her reward, day by day, in her own prog- 
ress, and in the improvement of her pupils.” 

The second passage is from one whose success, ex- 
tending through many years, has been second to that 
of no instructor in the country;—the honored head 
of one of the principal schools in the city. 

‘If a scholar realizes that the teacher is deeply in- 
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terested in his welfare; that good order and the scrupu- 
lous observance of rules are essential to that welfare ; 
and is kept fully employed, he will rarely prove trouble- 
some. Interest a scholar in what is useful, purifying 
elevating, — and you acquire, almost necessarily, a suffi- 
cient control over him.” 

We have no doubt that every teacher in the city will 
heartily respond to these views. Such is the spirit the 
School Board wish to see cherished by the instructors 
of the public schools, and carried out in all their teach- 
ings. ) 

To all who, interested in these subjects, desire to know 
the actual condition of our schools, we would say: Go 
and look, for yourselves, upon these young people in 
their out-of-door sports; watch them as they unite in 
their games, with all the vivacity of youthful vigor ; fol- 
low them as they joyfully crowd to the schools; enter 
with them, and listen to their several recitations, as their 
bright faces, kindling with thought, present one of 
_ the most attractive pictures that can meet the eye; and 
if any individual has questioned the prevailing happiness 
of the children, he will question it no longer ; — rather 
will he feel grateful that he has witnessed a sight so 
inspiring. 


MORE EFFICIENT METHOD OF EXAMINING TEACHERS. 


This subject has been repeatedly urged upon the 
Board, and Mr. Philbrick has presented strongly the ad- 
vantages which would follow the appointment of a 
special Examining Committee, whose duty, through the 
year, would be thoroughly to examine candidates and 
make record of their qualifications. ‘There can be no 
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duty of more absolute importance than the selection of 
proper teachers, a work often as difficult as it is import- 
ant; requiring ample time and thought, and which 
should be done in a systematic manner. 

The candidates are examined now by the sub-commit- 
tees, more or less thoroughly, according to circumstances, 
That this work is generally done with a good degree of 
care, the acknowledged ability of the teachers, at present 
engaged in the schools, is sufficient evidence ; but how is 
the work done? Left with district-committees, more 
than twenty in number, what uniformity can there be? 
There is no particular time or place for examinations, 
and no one method. ‘There is not even any special 
understanding between the various committees. When 
a vacancy occurs, every candidate calls upon the indi- 
vidual members, and such is the demand for the office of 
teacher, that there is generally a very large number of 
applicants, occupying far more time, than if all the 
candidates met on some stated occasion, and were 
collectively examined by a special committee fully 
prepared for the work. Such examination need not 
interfere with the rights and privileges of the sub-com- 
mittees. They would still retain the full power of appoint- 
ments, in the schools with which they were connected. 
The Board of Examiners should be composed of gen- 
tlemen qualified in an especial manner for this duty, and 
who should make it their earnest study. Candidates 
should first appear before them, and if after full trial 
they proved worthy, the Examining Board would cer- 
tify what particular work the candidates were qualified 
for, and in what degree qualified. 

District-Committees would act with the same freedom 
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as before, except that there would have been a previous 
sifting out of the chaff (if there happened to be any- 
thing of that nature), and the choice would be from the 
finest of the wheat. The work of the Sub-Committees 
would be simplified,—the more disagreeable duties 
having been transferred: From the picked candidates 
they would select the teacher of their choice — examin- 
ing for themselves, if they pleased, any candidate, or all 
candidates ; in such branches as they desired, or in every 
branch, if they preferred. Thus every candidate coming 
before the Sub-Committee, would have gone through a 
previous examination in full, as an antecedent requisite. 

In New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Louisville, 
Chicago, there is an Examining Committee. The 
Superintendent of Schools says in one of his reports: 
“No other city has a system of examining teachers so © 
‘objectionable as our own.” 

This subject is so important that it is worthy of being 
referred to a Special Committee, to see if, with advanc- 
cing time, we are not now prepared to take an onward 
Step. 


TRUANCY. 


Through ten successive years, there has been, on an 
average, aS many as one hundred and forty separate 
children recorded as truants ; and four years, out of the 
ten, the number was from two hundred to two hundred 
and twenty-five. The whole number of truancies in the 
ten years, was two thousand seven hundred and forty- 
one; while the Chief of the Police estimates the whole 
number of truants and absentees — those who are out of 
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school altogether, —idlers and vagrants in the streets — 
as from one thousand to fifteen hundred. When 
we recall the hindrance to the schools occasioned 
by such truancies,— when we consider the pernicious 
influence of such an example, and the manner in which 
propensities to vice are thus fostered, the evil demands 
continued vigilance on the part of the proper officers ; 
and perhaps more stringent laws, to enable officers to 
carry their work into full effect. 

Throughout Switzerland, Prussia, Holland, Denmark, 
Saxony, Baden, Wirtemburg, Bavaria, Sweden and Nor- 
way, children are compelled by law to attend school, 
Ignorance is pronounced a crime against the community, 
which will not be tolerated. 

We may not be able to do, what is accomplished under 
more arbitrary governments, but can we not justly secure 
ourselves against actual harm? May we not enforce 
attendance by legal measures, on the same principle that 
we can check, or wholly remove, by law, whatever would 
engender a dangerous and infectious disease ? 

The Report of a special committee on neglected chil- 
dren will be published by the Board, which is worthy of 
particular attention. ‘This subject must not be allowed 
to rest, without our making every possible effort to 
prevent the continued existence of so calamitous and 
contagious an evil. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Evening schools have been found of great service in 
New York, Brooklyn, Cincinnati, St. Louis and San 
Francisco. Such schools exist here, but they are sup- 
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ported by private liberality, not by the City, — and 
have therefore never come under the direction of this 
Board. It has been argued that owing to the charac- 
ter of our population such schools are not so much 
needed with us, as they are in other cities. It is also 
maintained, by some, that they are better managed as 
Christian charities; that they accomplish all the good 
without being open to as many objections. It is stated, 
also, that they have a tendency to encourage the older 
boys to leave the schools at an earlier period than they 
would otherwise do ; gaining a compensation for labor by 
day, and making the evening school subservient to their 
own convenience. All these views and arguments are 
subjects for consideration; the good and the evil should 
be candidly weighed, and if, on the whole, it is desirable 
for the city to take up, what has thus far been left to 
Christian benevolence — if there is a claim and a need 
which amounts to a just demand; and if, with proper 
precautions, such schools can be so conducted as 
not be instrumental of harm, then, in certain localities, 
and for a limited season of the year, the experiment 
might be tried. ‘That there is a work to be done, there 
can be no doubt; and if it is to be done, it may be a 
serious question whether the city has a moral right to 
stand wholly aside, and leave it to individual charity. If 
there are destitute and unfortunate persons not yet 
acquainted with the rudiments of knowledge, who are 
anxious to learn; we know of no good reason why the 
city should not offer advantages to these — gathering 
them in from the lanes, and alleys, and byways of life. 
As a simple question of political economy, it is better to 
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instruct such —for the security, and good order, and 
peaceful industry of society. But there are higher 
motives for effort in a work like this, which appeal to 
every humane and Christian heart. 


RE-DISTRICTING THE CITY. 


The changes in this city, have been so many and so 
great within the last few years — the population having, 
in some instances, quite altered its relative position ; 
large sections, once occupied as private residences, being 
now appropriated wholly to business —that a new dis- 
tricting of the city, for school purposes, is required. Not 
only may a new arrangement add greatly to the accom- 
modation of families, but, in some instances, the erection 
of additional school-houses may be rendered unneces- 
sary, and thus a large amount of money will be saved 
to the city. | 

This subject may properly be referred to a committee 
authorized to investigate and report, after which the 
whole subject should come before the Board for ultimate 
action. 


VOCAL AND PHYSICAL GYMNASTICS. 


This department in our schools unites, upon philo- 
sophical principles, the best exercise of the vocal organs, 
with a thorough system of physical training. Professor 
Monroe, by his instructions, has not only conferred great 
benefit upon the pupils, but has rendered valuable ser- 
vice to the teachers; enabling them to carry out his 
plans; developing the physical powers ; and aiding, in a 
remarkable manner, the management and modulation of 
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the voice in reading ; — thus laying a good foundation for 
the instructors of music, the advantages of which cannot 
fail to be seen, even by the most superficial observer. 


INSTRUCTION IN MUSIC. 


Much as has been done, for instruction in music 
through former years, we believe that never was the 
whole system so complete as at the present time. For- 
merly, there were separate plans, conducted by teachers 
who had no uniformity of method or purpose. Now, 
under the general direction and supervision of the Com- 
mittee on Music (of which it is enough to say that Dr. 
J. Baxter Upham has been the efficient chairman for the 
last nine years) the three departments of Primary, Gram- 
mar, and High Schools, have been placed in the hands 
of Messrs. Zerrahn, Sharland, and Mason, all able teach- 
ers, peculiarly adapted to their work, possessing indi- 
vidual gifts, and acting in unison with each other, — 
each with a remarkable faculty for imparting knowledge, 
and awakening enthusiasm in the minds of the pupils. 
The science of music, in its elementary principles, is 
taught, even to the younger children, in so thorough a 
manner, as will leave nothing to be unlearned ; inducing 
areadiness to advance, with perceptible rapidity, under 
_ the instructions which will follow. The school-festivals 
at the Music Hall are among the most gratifying occa- 
sions which occur in this city. They are a sufficient 
proof, in themselves, of the proficiency of the pupils, 
and the appreciation of the public. 

Music, as conducted in our schools, exerts now an 
elevating and refining influence through the whole 
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process of education. It is not only the cultivation of 
one of the most marvellous and beautiful gifts, God has 
bestowed on his children; offering a constant resource, 
(a joy, and a solace, for all the coming discipline of life,) 
but it is more than this, —it is an actual help in the de- 
velopment and culture of all the other faculties. The 
whole mind moves with greater ease and success be- 
cause of the influence thus exerted. The mental facul- 
ties are sympathetic; the spirit of music, blending with, 
and flowing through all, like a subtle magnetic life. 
As there is a hidden harmony in all created things, 
melody being elicited by wind and wave ; thus, wrapped 
up within the nature of the child, are powers, which 
never work so harmoniously, and therefore so advanta- 
geously, as when this gift is allowed to develop itself 
in unison with the whole educational process. It is 
more than a mere pleasure, even when pursued as a 
recreation. According to the etymology of that word, 
it may become re-cREaTIon,— melody, with the breath of 
life, RE-creating the whole nature. Have we not all felt 
this? Is there, at any time, a prevailing listlessness, a 
sense of exhaustion or fatigue? Call up the delightful 
exhilaration of music. How will one verse of a spirited 
song dispel the clouds, sending sunlight through every 
mind ! 

What a new interest does the cultivation of music 
in the schools throw into the affections of home! How 
many firesides, possess, through this gift, an added 
charm! Separate as the schools are from the Church, 
yet it is pleasant to remember that every church, and the 
Sunday-school connected with each church, has the ad- 
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vantage of all the knowledge of music that has been 
thus gained. The correct ear and disciplined taste, 
united with the well-developed and richly-modulated 
voice, has come from the School. Thus a new power 
has been unconsciously introduced from the school into 
the Sanctuary, kindling into added fervor the services of 
the house of God. Whenever the voice of the great 
congregation unites in anthems of praise; in that full 
tide of melody, sweeping onward like the waves of the 
sea, we have one of the grand results of the teaching 
of music in our public schools. 

So, also, the perceptible growth of a truer musical 
taste in the community; and the increasing desire for a 
higher order of music ; has come, in part, from the same 
source, and will doubtless show itself more and more. 

Lhe constant, systematic, thorough, teaching of music 
to more than twenty-seven thousand children, in every 
walk of life, through a whole city; and that persist- 
ently, from one generation to another, must produce an 
influence for good, which cannot but be widely and deeply 
felt. 


DRAWING. 


While we rejoice at the proficiency which has been 
acquired in music, we think that drawing is worthy of 
far more attention than is now given to it, not as an 
ornamental branch of education, superfluous unless as a 
matter of show, but as a most desirable discipline both 
for the eye and the hand, essential to the best culture 
of the perceptive faculties, identified with habits of pure 
taste, and in many respects of the greatest practical ad 
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vantage, not only at the time of youthful study, but 
through the whole of the maturer life. There is hardly 
an artisan who would not be a better workman, if he 
knew how to handle a pencil; and neither a merchant 
nor a professional man, would be the less qualified for 
his duties, if he knew how to draw a plan, or sketch a 
landscape. 

If we go back into the earlier days of classical 
antiquity, we find there, the value of such instruction 
recognized. Pamphilus, the Macedonian, a proficient in 
the higher branches of learning, introduced the rule 
that drawing should be taught to children through all the 
schools of Greece. While we are sending aid to the 
struggling Greeks, let us remember the example of the 
land of Phidias and Praxiteles in the days of its glory. 
That home of art cherished the love of the beautiful, 
even among children. Thus the fragments of its broken 
temples, and the minutest relics which have come down 
to us, wrought by Grecian hands, are counted as treas- 
ures, through every nation, to this day. 

In our own time, Prussia, with a population of fifteen 
millions, teaches drawing in all her schools. If we 
passed, in our earlier remarks, the condition of the ed 
ucational system in that country, it was because so much 
has been said and written upon that subject, that the 
facts are already familiar. 

Twenty years ago, Mr. Mann, on his return from 
Europe, said, ‘‘ Almost every pupil in every school could 
diaw with ease, and most of them with no inconsiderable 
degree of beauty and expression.” As a qualification 
on the part of teachers, Mr. Mann adds: “I never saw 
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a teacher in a German school make use of a ruler or 
any other mechanical aid, in drawing the most nice and 
complicated figures. I recollect in no instance in which 
he was obliged to efface a part of a line because it was 
too long, or to extend it because it was too short.” All 
who have witnessed the rapidity and playful ease, with 
which Agassiz illustrates his teachings upon the black- 
board, and the delight of the audience, as, with a dash 
of the chalk, some antediluvian inhabitant starts again 
into life, will readily understand the advantage of a 
skilful use of the pencil to a teacher. 

Drawing is regularly taught in all the schools of Gi 
cinnati, two half-days in each week. Three members of 
the School Committee have supervision of this depart- 
ment. 3 

Thus, in ancient times, and among European nations 
in our day, as well as in different parts of our own coun- 
try, instruction in drawing has occupied a more promi- 
nent place than with us. 

This study is connected with habits of correct obser- 
vation. It opens the eye to nature. It is in itself a 
language. It becomes to the possessor, forever, a pleas- 
ant resource. While its pursuit is, in nearly all cases, 
so delightful as to be a joy rather than a task. Be- 
sides which, it is an actual aid in the development of 
the other faculties. But we need not attempt here to 
enumerate the many advantages connected with this 
study, or the great addition of power which the pos- 
session of this gift imparts to the teacher. 

We would make drawing one of the requisite qualifi- 
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cations on the part of a teacher; and would also have 
more time devoted to its instruction in our schools. In 
fact, the importance of this branch of education is such, 
that one able Instructor in drawing should be appointed 
to superintend this department through the Primary and 
Grammar Schools. There would be ample work to 
employ his whole time. He should give instruction 
both to the pupils and the teachers; and, under the 
charge of a special committee, could exercise a general 
supervision and care. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


The Superintendent of Schools presented his first re- 
port in May, 1857. Through these ten years he has 
been faithful to his work, and, we believe, he has never 
been more laborious, or useful, than during the past year. 
Candid and courteous, prudent and persevering, we think 
no one can have witnessed his conscientious fidelity with- 
out a feeling of approbation. All his reports and public 
documents have been marked by that clear statement 
and practical wisdom, which, added to their local value, 
will give them a general and permanent interest ; while 
the numerous statistics, collected often with much labor, 
and systematically arranged, may always be relied upon, 
both for the impartiality with which they are used, and 
their unquestionable accuracy. ‘The Superintendent’s 
personal experience as a teacher in our schools before he 
entered upon this office ; and the ten succeeding years of 
diligent labor, have given him a familiar knowledge of 
all the details of the work; while we are confident no 
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man can have a stronger conviction of the fundamental 
principles upon which the future progress of our schools 
must depend. 

We believe we express the opinions of every member 
of the Board, when, at the close of this decade of years, 
we say that his many duties have been performed in the 
most satisfactory manner, and that the city is fortunate 
in having so true, earnest, and judicious a man, in a post 
of such various responsibility. 


THE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. 


Among the encouraging facts of the past year has 
been the annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, — which brought together between two and three 
thousand teachers, — to consider the interests of popular 
education, the best methods of teaching, and whatever 
might tend to promote the welfare of the schools. The 
convention was not only large, but conducted with great 
spirit and ability. ‘There were instructive addresses, and 
practical illustrations of the best means of imparting 
knowledge; exercises in vocal gymnastics by Professor 
Monroe; and in music by Messrs. Mason and Sharland. 
The hospitalities of the city were extended ; and the inter- 
change of friendly greetings, with the actual information 
presented, made the occasion not only highly agreeable, 
but a source of solid improvement. The teachers of the 
public schools of Boston were among the most active in 
promoting the interests of this pleasant occasion. 


SCHOOL PERIODICAL. 


We would mention, also, as a gratifying fact, the suc- 
cess which has attended the publication of the ‘“ Massa- 
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chusetts Teacher” under its new editorship. This valu- 
able educational journal, published in this city by an 
association of teachers, is another evidence of their 
practical efforts to gather and diffuse light, upon the most 
approved views, and methods of instruction. We ven- 
ture to say, from a careful perusal of this periodical, 
that no teacher, parent, or member of the school com- 
mittee, can read its pages without finding useful sugges- 
tions and fresh impulses. It is doing a good work for 
the schools. 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


One other subject which we consider a worthy topic 
for congratulation, —not directly connected with this 
Board or our schools, and yet very intimately associated 
with both, in spirit and purpose, —is the success which 
has attended the Institute of Technology; now firmly 
established in the noble edifice erected for its uses; and 
in a condition so prosperous and flourishing, that as a 
school of Industrial Science it is beyond doubt one of 
the best in the country. Thus in our very city — with 
all the advantages of the Public Library, and public 
scientific and literary Lectures furnished by the Lowell 
Institute — we have here an institution of the highest 
character, in which the graduates of our High Schools 
can secure a thorough scientific education for indus- 
trial pursuits; mechanical and civil engineering, prac- 
tical chemistry, engineering of mines, building and archi- 
tecture. In other words, the mathematical, physical and 
natural sciences, the modern languages, and whatever is 
necessary to form a fitting preparation for the higher 
departments of active life. Thus the instructions in 
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natural history, chemistry, intellectual philosophy, mathe- 
matics, and other branches, at the High Schools, are the 
very preparation needed for the more advanced studies 
of the Institute: — the Institute becoming to the High 
Schools, what the University is to the Latin School. 
This should be hailed as a valuable addition to our edu- 
cational system; and, if it is to the liberality of our 
merchants, and the munificence of this Commonwealth, 
that we are greatly indebted for it; and if others than 
those of our own city share its advantages, it shall be 
none the less welcome. 

As an evidence that our school system was recognized, 
at the very beginning, in connection with the Institute, 
the honored President (whose scientific knowledge is so 
varied, and whose power of communicating that know- 
ledge is so felicitous), Professor William B. Rogers, 
said, as early as 1860, in presenting the objects and 
plans for that Institute: 

‘‘ Fortunately in this community, the education of the 
Public Schools is so general, and of so high a grade, that 
a good proportion of those who are destined for industrial 
pursuits are already well prepared to profit by the teach- 
ings and exercises of a School of Scientific Technology.” 

Thus, ready formed at our hands, without one dollar 
of outlay on the part of the city, there has been placed 
at our door,— liberally endowed, and with a body of 
professors of the most distinguished scientific attain- 
ments, — an institution exactly fitted to carry out the in- 
structions of our public schools. Purposely adapted to 
our social and political organization, and to our practi- 
cal wants; and by which the fullest and most complete 
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education can be acquired for the higher needs of com- 
merce and agriculture ; the mechanic and the manufac- 
turing arts. 

In the language of the late President of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences (Dr. Jacob Bigelow), in 
his recent able address before that body, advocating the 
claims of Education in connection with the progress of 
the time: ‘“ A few years ago,” he writes, ‘“‘ men wit- 
nessing the effect of an electric current on the magnetic 
needle, wondered if a motive force could not be trahs- 
mitted with electric speed to an electric distance. A 
few years ago, men looking at their faces in a glass, 
wondered if such an image could not be fixed on a plane 
surface, by the agency of actinic rays. A few years ago, 
men toiling slowly and wearily on highway roads, won- 
dered if the fatigue and loss of time could not be saved 
by some better mode of conveyance. A few years ago, 
men about to undergo surgical operations wished in vain 
that the attendant pain might in some way be averted. 
The solution of all these problems is now achieved by 
the triumphs of science. The Nineteenth Century, one- 
third of which is yet to come, has already converted all 
these wants and wonders into physical and_ historical 
facts. 

Men have learned to write with the electric flash, to 
paint with the solar ray, to destroy pain, to sew without 
fingers, to cross the Atlantic without sails, or even 
without crossing, to hold converse on its shores. 

Modern. sciences and studies are full of vitality, of 
expansion, of progress,— present and yet to be. A 
new thought, an inviting theory, or an important want, 
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needs only to be announced, and at once a thousand 
eager eyes and acute minds are turned upon its develop- 
ment.” 

Our system of public education, (with the Grammar, 
the High Schools, and Scientific Institutes,) instructs the 
mind of the people for the wants of such an era, quick- 
ening the perceptions of inventive and creative minds to 
take up the work of Progress, and carry it yet further 
onward. What discoveries may yet be made, and what 
advancement is yet before us, who can predict? 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 


The amount raised by taxes for the schools in this State, 
during the past year, has been $1,993,177.39 : — over 
two hundred thousand dollars beyond what was raised for 
the same object in the preceding year. ‘This, added to 
money coming from funds and other sources, for private 
and public schools, has amounted to two million five 
hundred and seventy-four thousand nine hundred and 
seventy-four dollars expended within the year on schools. 
The increase in the number of pupils, of all ages, in the 
schools is about ten thousand ;— while there has been, 
im the average attendance, an increase of more than 
eleven thousand five hundred. 

‘“ No feature of the returns,” says the Governor of the 
Commonwealth, “is more satisfactory and encouraging 
than the marked advance in the wages paid to teachers.” 
The average remuneration paid to female teachers, is con- 
siderably less than one-half of that of male teachers. 
Our chief magistrate says, in reference to the work of 
the female teacher: ‘‘ Her mission in the progression 
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and elevation of the coming generation of youth, is part 
of a higher philosophy and a juster judgment in the realm 
of modern civilization. I must, therefore, again ask 
permission,” he says, “‘to urge upon the people of the 
Commonwealth the policy, the wisdom, and the duty of 
a continued advance in the compensation of the labor of 
those to whose influence the character of the State is so 
largely committed. It is not the ordinary question of 
economic supply and demand. It is rather a condition 
of the public benefit and destiny, which must be met by 
a spirit of large liberality and of comprehensive benevo- 
lence to the generations which are to succeed us.” And 
he adds, with reference to the sums of money contrib- 
uted within the year to the cause of education: ‘1 know 
not any more inspiring cause for hope, nor any higher 
proof of the determination of the people to add to the 
security of Government the power and grace of intel- 
ligence, than is furnished by this unprecedented aggre- 
gate of contributions, made in a year of also unprece- 
dented severity of other taxation, to discharge the bur- 
dens imposed by public war.” 


Fitting it is that in front of the Legislative Halls, in 
this Capital of the brave old Commonwealth, should 
stand in bronze the statue of THE EDUCATOR, the first 
Secretary of the Board of Education; the ever-faithful 
friend of the Schools of Massachusetts. Representing, 
as it does, the type of a noble manhood, consecrated 
to the best interests of the State, — it reminds us that 
while much has been done, much yet remains to be 
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accomplished. The continued improvement of the 
schools (that work of transcendent importance) has been 
entrusted to our care. Other countries and cities have 
taken up the cause, and are carrying it triumphantly 
onward. The States of the great Northwest, shaking 
off the trammels of routine, with youthful energy are 

hastening on in the path of progress. Zealously must — 
we work, — or be left ignobly behind. | 

What a moment is this of promise and of hope 
for the country,— truly the dawn of a new Epoch. 
Untried experiences open before us. May the respon- 
sibility be seen and understood, and the call for renewed — 
effort be cheerfully heard, and accepted with alacrity. 

At a time of such profound interest to the nation, let 
us listen to the words of Horacr Mann: and hear 
them, asif from those lips of enduring bronze, tremb- 
ling into life : 

‘Surely, never were the circumstances of a nation’s 
birth so propitious to all that is pure in motive, and great 
in achievement, and redundant in the means of universal 
happiness. Never before was a land so consecrated to 
knowledge and virtue.” 

“The experience of the ages that are past, the hopes 
of the ages that are yet to come, unite their voices in an 
appeal to us: they implore us to think more of the 
character of our people than its numbers ; to look upon 
our vast natural resources, not as tempters to ostentation 
and pride, but as means to be converted by the refining 
alchemy of education, into mental and spiritual treasures. 
They supplicate us to seek for whatever complacency or 
self-satisfaction we are disposed to indulge, not in the 
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extent of our territory, or in the products of our soil, but 
in the expansion and perpetuation of the means of hu- 
man happiness; they beseech us to exchange the luxu- 
ries of sense for the joys of charity, and thus give to 
the world the example of a nation, whose wisdom in- 
creases with its prosperity, and whose virtues are equal 
to its power. For these ends, they enjoin upon us a 
more earnest, a more universal, a more religious devo- 
tion of our exertions and resources, to the culture of the 
youthful mind and heart of the nation.” 


Respectfully submitted. 


R. C. WATERSTON, Chairman. 
HENRY A. DRAKE, 
E. D. G. PALMER, 
ORIN T. WALKER, 
JOSEPH D. FALLON, 
SALEM T. LAMB, 
CALVIN G. PAGE, 
Committee. 


Attest, 
BARNARD CAPEN, 


Secretary, &c. 


REPORTS 


OF THE 


COMMITTEES ON THE HIGH SCHOOLS, 


FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR ENDING SEPT. 2, 1866, 


LATIN SCHOOL. 


Agreeably with the requirements of the Rules of the 
School Board, the Committee on the Latin School re- 
spectfully present the following as their Annual Report 
for the school year which terminated in September 
1866. 

During the year, the several quarterly examinations 
were made in their proper seasons, and the public exer- 
cises and exhibitions of the school were attended by the 
Committee. In making the visitations to the school, 
_the several rooms were submitted to special committees, 
so arranged as to give to the Committee the best oppor- 
tunity for judging of the positive and relative progress 
of the pupils in all of the different departments of the 
school, by obtaining the necessary information relating 
to the pupils of the several classes and to their teachers. 
These committees were twenty-eight in number, which 
gave four committees to each room, corresponding with 
the number of school quarters in the year, and afforded 
a special opportunity for each of the Committee to have 
a charge of at least three rooms during a portion of the 
school year. 

By the visitations and examinations, it was satisfacto- 


rily ascertained, that the pupils had in general made 
11 
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good progress in their studies, and the. school had been 
conducted in its usual excellent manner; and the results 
had been such as to reflect the highest credit upon the 
able and enthusiastic corps of teachers, and keep up 
the high standard of the ‘school and its reputation for 
elementary drill. 
In July, the first class was examined with special 

reference to the awarding of the Franklin medals; and, 
after a patient investigation of the claims of the young 
gentlemen to the distinction, seven pupils were selected, 
who, for their proficiency in the studies of the class for 
the year, were deemed worthy of this mark of merit. 
The medals were awarded to — 

Joseph Healy, aged 17 years. 

Otis Norcross, Jr., aged 18 years. 

Otis Granville Robinson, aged 20 years. 

Walter Shepard, aged 17 years. 

James Clark Jordan, aged 16 years. 

Frank Walcott Robinson, aged 18 years. 

Frederic Henry Viau, aged 18 years. 


Diplomas of graduation were conferred upon nine 
young gentlemen, who had fully completed the course 
of study in the school, in July. Of those who left 
the school at the close of the academic year, thirteen 
entered Harvard College, two Williams College, one 
Tufts College, one Yale College, and one the Chandler 
Scientific School. 

The Lawrence Prizes, and those provided for by the 
Latin School Prize Fund, were awarded in May to such 
individuals of the several classes as had become entitled 
to them by meritorious behavior and a proper profi 
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ciency in their studies. A list of these prizes, and the 
names of those who received them, will be found in 
another part of the document of which this Report 
forms a portion. 

The principal object of the Latin Séhool, as has been 
stated in previous Reports, is not only to give a good 
elementary education in the English studies usually 
acquired at school, but also to prepare young men for 
college, by giving them the most thorough instruction 
in the rudiments of the Latin and Greek languages. A 
pupil can enter the Latin School, by the present rules 
of the School Board, at the age of ten years; and, 
although the usual number of years for accomplishing 
the objects of the school is six, one or more years can 
be’ saved by extra diligence in pursuing the studies of 
the course ; and, in cases where it is desirable, pupils 
can remain another year. Although an out-of-school 
lesson which would occupy the pupil from one to two 
hours a day is necessary in most instances, no pupil is 
required to perform such work, if his parent should 
prefer otherwise, and intimate his wish in a written 
request. It must, however, be apparent to any discern- 
ing person, that a boy without the extra out-of-school 
study cannot be expected to compete with those who 
devote the additional time to study, nor be ready for 
college as soon. Short-course divisions have been 
formed in the school; so that young gentlemen who 
prefer to complete the course of the Grammar Schools 
before studying the languages can do so, and subse- 
quently receive the benefit of the teaching of the Latin 
School. | 

The school at present has one master, two sub-masters, 
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five ushers, and an instructor of the French language ; 
the French teacher being a native of France, and the 
other instructors college graduates. The statistics of 
the school during the year that terminated in July last 
are as follows: The number registered during the year 
was 330. The number of pupils admitted was 120, of 
which 73, with an average age of 13.2 years, were_re- 
‘ceived from the public schools of the city; and 47, 
whose ages averaged 13 years, were from other sources. 
The following table will exhibit the number admitted 
from each of the public schools, with the average 
age of those from each school : 


SCHOOLS. No. Admitted. | Average Age. 

PA CAMSY ce ete te cannes serene entire tehn ae Hy) | 12 

BIC ClO W ce eit. Sit cla iaan as iale center esl 4 13 

STRUT? BY), 6 hci edets pas ek Bet haan aioe 23 13.8 
Ghapmbn sh Siesta octtenee ols state 3 12.8 
Wiehe yess aoe eae nee Cia 1255 
Eliot 4 15 

Lawrence ....... fie Gis theta lets (ee eins 3 11.6 
PPUILCIPL EL e's nse) acre’ Cetalers etre in tate tee Sete 3 13.6 
BTV DCW (o's s'efeie sats cate cores ie eas ee i) 11.9 
MAUD Sidtsis ants are tie 6 Sicia Ghats Pepe uae baat 8 14.1 
BOTLINOV Latest s lactieeta and ta a data es arvoee ie aioe 8 12.9 
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During the school year, 82 were discharged. The 
largest number of pupils present at any one time was 
271. The largest average attendance for any one 
month (January) was 267, and for the year 253; the 
average number belonging to the school during the year 
being 263. 

Two ushers have left during the year, and Messrs. 
J. W. Chadwick and C. G. G. Paine have been ap- 
pointed to their places. M. Edouard Coquard, the 
French teacher, also resigned his place, which has been 
satisfactorily filled by the appointment of M. Prospére 
Morand. 

The Committee cannot close their Report without 
alluding to the high honor which has been bestowed 
upon the school during the year. Williams College, 
one of the distinguished seminaries of learning of this 
commonwealth, at its last commencement, conferred 
upon Mr. Gardner, the learned master of the school, 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. This was a 
well-deserved distinction for the thorough teacher, and 
also a recognition of the high standing of the school 
over which, as master, he has so long, so faithfully and 
so conscientiously presided. 

According to requirement, the school-house and the 
premises connected with it have, from time to time been 
examined and found in good condition. 


For the Committee. 
NATHANIEL B. SHURTLEFF, 


Chairman. 
Boston, September 1866. 7 


21" 


ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


In presenting the Annual Report required by the 
regulations, the Committee on the English High School 
have much satisfaction in being able to say that through- 
out the year the School has been in excellent condition 
in all its departments, and the progress made by all the 
classes in the studies assigned to each has been equal to 
that of any preceding year, and fully up to the require- 
ments of the Board. ‘The School opened at the begin- 
ning of the school year, in September 1865, with two 
hundred and fifty-six pupils, the largest number ever 
attending at any one time. The average attendance has 
been good throughout the year, and though, as usual, 
some have left without completing the course, to enter 
into various employments, the number of these is less 
proportionally than in some former years. Forty-five 
Lawrence Prizes were distributed to different members 
of the several classes, and seven Franklin Medals to 
members of the graduating class. The exercises of the 
graduating class at the annual exhibition in July were 
satisfactory, and were attended by a large number of 
the parents and friends of the pupils. The exami- 
nation of this class in the studies of the third year, 
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particularly in Astronomy, Navigation, Surveying, and 
the various departments of Natural Philosophy was 
specially worthy of commendation. This examination 
was a perfectly honest one; no one of the pupils 
having any knowledge or intimation of the questions 
that would be put to him. Indeed most of the ques- 
tions or problems in Navigation, Natural Philosophy, 
etc., were on separate. strips of paper, which were 
handed round in a bundle or pile, each pupil draw- 
ing out one. It was therefore, not an arrangement, 
but a matter of the merest accident what question or 
problem any one would get. Yet they were almost 
universally correctly answered or solved, and by- their 
statements of the methods or processes of thought by 
which the solution was reached, the pupils showed a 
clear apprehension of the general subject, and of the par- 
ticular point involved in the question or problem. The 
original essays or orations delivered by a portion of the 
eraduating class, taken as a whole, were not, perhaps, 
marked by so much force of thought or style, nor spoken 
with as much graceful and earnest oratory, as those to 
which we have listened on some former occasions, yet 
they were manly, honest, and pervaded by a high tone 
of moral feeling and principle; and one remark made 
by Mr. Sherwin, for so many years the honored and 
useful Principal of the English High School, shows 
that the thirty-six young men whom we dismissed from 
that institution in July have characters — largely, we 
may believe, the result of intellectual and moral culture 
there acquired, — which fit them to be honorable and use- 
ful members of society. ‘‘No one of these boys” said Mr. 
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Sherwin, “has been punished, or done any thing requir- 
Ing punishment; and in any little irregularities that have 
sometimes occurred, they have each and all been per- 
fectly honest in admitting their share in it. Not one of 
them has ever said or done anything, that could give me 
the shadow of a shade of suspicion that he wished to 
deceive me, or wished to conceal any thing from me. 
They are thoroughly honest boys, and therefore I am 
confident they will make thoroughly good and honest 
men.” 

During the recent vacation, which closed the school- 
year, the English High School has suffered a great loss 
by the resignation of the youngest usher, Thomas Sher- 
win, Jr. At the opening of the school, in September 
1865, the increased number of pupils authorized and 
required an additional usher, and Col. Sherwin, a former 
pupil of the school, a graduate of Harvard College, and 
a brave and patriotic soldier during the war, was unani- 
mously appointed by the Committee and confirmed by 
the Board, and during the past year he has exhibited 
such admirable qualities, such singular aptitude for his 
work, and exerted such an excellent influence in his 
position, that the Committee hoped that he would devote 
himself to teaching as a profession, and give the High 
School the benefit of his services for many years. They 
accepted his resignation with reluctance and regret. Mr. 
Edwin A. Adams has been appointed usher in the place of 
Col. Sherwin, and should the whole number of those who 
have been admitted at the recent examinations actually 
join the School, the new class will be so large as to 
require still another usher ; in which case, the Commit- 
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tee propose to appoint Mr. Albert Hale. At these 
examinations, two hundred and eleven candidates have 
been examined, of whom eighteen were rejected, and 
one hundred and ninety-three admitted. All these, 
however, will not probably join the School, as almost 
every year there are some ten or fifteen boys, who come 
simply to be examined and obtain certificates of admis- 
sion, which they subsequently use as testimonials of 
their qualifications, and procure through them good 
situations in counting-rooms and stores. This fact, 
however, and the largely increased number of pupils, 
are gratifying evidences of the increased interest felt by 
the public in the English High School, and a more just 
appreciation of its importance and usefulness as one of 
the instrumentalities of a thorough and progressive edu- 
cation in our city; an appreciation which, as it is justly 
deserved, the Committee hope they are not mistaken in 
interpreting as prophetic of the time, which ought 
speedily to arrive, when the English High School shall 
annually receive from the Boys’ Grammar Schools of 
the city, not two hundred simply, but twice or three 
times that number. 


Respectfully submitted for the Committee. 
Sie LO LA ROL: 


Chairman, 
SEPTEMBER, 1866. 


GIRLS’ HIGH AND NORMAL SCHOOL. 


es 


The Committee on the Girls’ High and Normal School 
respectfully report that Professor P. Morand has been 
appointed teacher of French, and Professor E. C. F. 
Krauss teacher of German, in place of M. E. Coquard 
and Mr. P. Willner, who resigned their situations. 
Miss Adelina I. Baker and Miss Ellen R. Crosby, both 
graduates of this School, have succeeded Mrs. M. N. 
Pritchard and Miss A. G. Porter, as teachers in the 
Primary Schools connected with the Training depart- 
ment. 

The whole number of scholars registered during the 
year was three hundred and thirty-five; the largest 
number present at any one time, three hundred and 
twenty-five ; the largest average attendance in any one 
month was three hundred and fourteen, in September ; 
the average number belonging during the year, two 
hundred and ninety-four; and the average attendance 
for the year, two hundred’ and eighty-six. During the 
previous year the average number belonging was three 
hundred and eight, and the average attendance, two 
hundred and ninety-eight. This slight decrease in the 
number of scholars was owing to the fact that of one 
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hundred and seventy-three examined in 1865, only one 
hundred and thirty-three were admitted. At the exam- 
inations in July and September 1866, one hundred and 
ninety-two candidates were presented; one hundred and 
twenty-three were admitted on their first examination, 
thirty-one after a second trial, and eighteen on proba- 
tion, making the whole number admitted one hundred 
and seventy-two. This increase in the number of those 
who desire to enjoy the privileges of the School, is a 
gratifying proof of the high estimation in which it is 
held. Many applications for admission are made by 
young ladies from other places, who are attracted by the 
superior advantages offered to those who wish to become 
teachers, as well as to pupils desiring a better educa- 
tion than it is possible to obtain in other cities and 
towns. ‘The number of non-resident pupils in the past 
year was sixteen, ten of whom paid the cost of tuition, 
$48.00 per annum. The others were excused from 
this payment by the Committee. 

There are now eight in the advanced class, eighty-two 
Seniors, ninety-one in the Middle Class, and one hundred 
and fifty-one Juniors, making three hundred and thirty- 
two in the School. The class soon to be organized in 
the Training School will contain about thirty scholars. 

The Junior Class is divided into five sections, the 
Middle into three, and the Senior into two. Every room 
is occupied and extra seats have been provided to 
accommodate the increased number of scholars. Each 
section is under the charge of one teacher, and during 
school hours remains in her room, except when sent to 
the hall or lecture room for special or general exercises. 
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Every teacher instructs other sections besides her own in 
the branches of study assigned to her, and there is an 
interchange of instructors at the end of every hour. 
This combination of the class and departmental systems 
produces admirable results. While it provides the best 
instruction in the several studies, it does not deprive the 
scholars of the watchful care of a teacher to whom 
they may go for advice and direction. 

During the past year great progress has been made in 
developing the resources of this institution, enlarging 
its objects, increasing its usefulness, and separating the 
Normal Department from the High School. When 
founded, fourteen years ago, this was a Normal School 
for the education of teachers, but before two years had 
passed it was determined to open the School to those who 
did not desire to teach, and to give to the daughters of 
our citizens advantages equal to those which their sons 
enjoyed in the Latin and English High Schools. Inci- 
dental instruction in the best methods of teaching was 
given with almost every recitation, and there were 
teaching-exercises throughout the year for the Middle 
Class. The careful, harmonious development of all the 
powers of the mind was considered the best preparation 
for the teacher’s duties. The necessity of professional 
training and practice then began to be felt, and in 1864 
the Training School was established. The School is now 
divided into two distinct departments, the Girls’ High 
School in Mason Street, and the Normal or Training 
School in the Shattuck School-house in Somerset Street, 
both under the charge of the same Master and the 
supervision of the same Committee. 
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In the Mason-Street School, besides the Master, there 
are eleven female assistants, and five male teachers who 
gives lessons in Drawing, Music, French, German, and 
Vocal and Physical Culture. The pupil is carried on 
from the elementary studies of the Grammar Schools 
through a three-years course, embracing History, English 
Literature and Rhetoric, the Latin, French and German 
Languages, Music and Drawing, Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Botany and Geology. 
One object continually kept in view, is the preparation 
of the scholars for their professional education in the 
Training School. Penmanship is taught on the Dunton- 
lan system in such a manner as to qualify the pupil to 
become a teacher, and the discussions in English Litera- 
ture and other studies give to every scholar practice in 
expressing her ideas accurately and carefully. But 
since the establishment of the new department, it has 
appeared to the Committee useless to devote so much of 
the time of the Middle Class to teaching exercises, and 
they have decided to substitute instruction in Book-keep- 
ing by double entry. In every class there are found young 
ladies who, with excellent capacity and general mental 
cultivation, do not possess that peculiar combination of 
intellectual and moral powers which appears to be essen- 
tial to a good teacher, and it is not easy for them to ob- 
tain schools. The last few years have opened new employ- 
ments for females, and they are now to be found in large 
business establishments, acting as cashiers, accountants 
and book-keepers. Your Committee find, upon inquiry, 
that they are well fitted for these occupations and give 


satisfaction to their employers. Six of our female 
12 
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teachers kindly consented to take lessons in book-keep- 
ing the last year, and devoted to the study many hours 
that would have been given to rest and recreation. 
They will this year begin to instruct the scholars in this 
most valuable branch of knowledge, useful not only to 
those who desire to avail themselves of it in mercantile 
pursuits, but to all who wish to keep an account of 
their own receipts and expenditures. 

The Normal department is under the immediate 
charge of Miss Stickney, who is assisted by Miss 
Duganne. The building in which its sessions are held 
is light, airy, cheerful, commodious, and in a quiet, 
pleasant neighborhood. In the estimation of the Com- 
mittee, very little would be gained by uniting the two 
branches of the Schools under one roof, and many advan- 
tages would be lost by leaving the Shattuck School- 
house. ‘The scholars are generally graduates, or mem- 
‘bers of the Senior Class, but pupils are received 
from other schools in Boston, and from other places, if 
they are found to be well prepared, and have a love for 
their profession. The instruction given here is exclu- 
sively for those who are to be teachers, and opportuni- 
ties for carrying the best systems of education into 
practice are given in the Primary Schools in the same 
building. The scholars are allowed to visit other 
schools, and to act as substitutes or as temporary teach 
ers. When this School was first established, it was, in 
many respects, a venture upon new ground, and it was 
regarded by many as a mere experiment of doubtful 
utility. ‘The course was limited to six months. Twenty- 
five young ladies entered the first class; twenty-one of 
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them graduated, and it is believed that eighteen of them 
are now engaged in teaching. ‘The second class con- 
sisted of twenty; thirteen of whom graduated, and ten 
are employed as teachers. The second year opened in 
September 1865, with nineteen scholars. Highteen 
were added to these in December, and the course was 
extended to a whole year. ‘Twenty-one graduated, and 
seventeen have already obtained employment. Those 
who are found to be eminently fitted for their profession 
are allowed to accept situations before the end of the year, 
and the few who evidently cannot succeed in school- 
keeping are kindly advised to devote themselves to other 
pursuits. The Primary Schools in the Shattuck School- 
house have been better attended than ever before. 
Scholars from any part of the city are received, and 
instructed by the new and improved methods of the 
present day. On the 12th of June this department was 
visited by several gentlemen interested in education, who, - 
in their addresses to the scholars, declared that they were 
highly gratified with the proficiency of the young ladies, 
and with the animation, carefulness and judiciousness of 
their manner of teaching. We must regard the Train- 
ing School as no longer an experiment, but a permanent 
and indispensable part of our school system. 

To give value to the testimonials granted to those who 
complete the course with credit, the Board has passed 
the following order, putting our graduates on an equality 
with those who, having passed an examination for the 
office of teacher, are placed upon a list of approved 
candidates. 


* 
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In ScHoot COMMITTEE. 
JUNE 12, 1866. 


Ordered: — That the Superintendent shall keep a list of gradu- 
ates of the Girls’ High and Normal School who desire to, 
obtain situations as teachers, and any District Committee may 
appoint from those named in that list Assistants for Grammar 
Schools or Primary School teachers without further examina- 
tion. 


The condition of the School in both departments was 
never more satisfactory than it is at the present time. 
The teachers aim at something more than merely hearing 
recitations and imparting information. They endeavor 
to develop and strengthen the mental faculties of their 
pupils, to induce them to study, think and reason, and 
to lead them to reproduce an author’s ideas in their own 
minds instead of merely remembering his words. In 
some of the studies no text-books are used. The schol- 
ars investigate the subjects assigned to them and consult 
the best authorities in the Public Library, which has 
become an important part of our system of public 
instruction, and essential to the success of the system 
pursued in this School. This method of teaching, 
while it makes whatever is learned a sure and lasting 
possession, does not present to a casual visitor an exer- 
cise as brilliant and entertaining as one in which the 
teacher assumes a more prominent part, skilfully supply- 
ing the pupil’s deficiencies, and bringing forward the 
most brilliant scholars. It has been asserted by those 
who have had opportunities of comparing the graduates 
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of this School with those educated elsewhere, that, in 
thorough and sound mental culture, this institution 
excels all others of the same class. If, in correspond- 
ing schools in other cities, greater progress is made in 
certain branches, it is because the standard of admission 
is higher and more hours are devoted to study out of 
school. In Philadelphia, a city more than three times 
as large as Boston, there is but one Girls’ High and 
Normal School, with no more pupils than there are in 
this School. At one examination seventy-two per cent 
was required for admission, and of one hundred and 
forty examined, only seventy-two were admitted. No 
one can receive a diploma there without obtaining a 
combined average of eighty-five per cent. 

Our rules allow of no exhibitions, prizes or medals. 
The younger scholars do not all love study for its own 
sake, or estimate the value of their privileges. They 
miss the stimulus and excitement to which they have’ 
been accustomed in the Grammar Schools. They come 
to this School weary and languid, suffering from the ner- 
vous depression that follows the overstraining of all the 
faculties in the strife for the City Medals. It is hoped 
that hereafter the graduates of the Grammar Schools 
may be ready to enter upon their new career with inter- 
est, and to pursue it with active and persevering energy. 
May not the lassitude and apparent indifference of the 
pupils be in some measure attributed to the absence of 
proper ventilation in their own homes and in our school- 
houses of every grade? The Committee have been led to 
believe that the want of animation is to be traced back 


to causes existing previous to the admission of the pupils, 
12+ 
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by observing that, in the last part of the course, there 
is no want of interest in the studies and recitations. 

The exercises of public week were of a high order, 
especially those on “Corneille,” ‘Charlotte Bronté,” 
“ Ballads,” “The Closing Scenes of the Rebellion,” 
“Glaciers,” ‘‘ Earthquakes,” “ the Moon’s Orbit,” ‘* Mu- 
sic,” “‘ Pompeii,” and “‘ The Trees on the Common.” The 
reading and singing were excellent, and the object les- 
sons given by two pupils from the Training School 
attracted much attention. On this occasion the School 
was addressed by the Hon. Richard Warren, of New 
York, Professor Lincoln, of Brown University, George 
W. Minns, Esq., Principal of the State Normal School of 
California, and by members of our City Government. 
The number of graduates was seventy-three. 

In our last annual Report this Committee recom- 
mended that an application should be made to the Board 
for a new edifice, in a better situation. The reasons for 
leaving Mason Street are, that itis noisy, is rapidly 
becoming a place of business, and is not a suitable loca- 
tion for a girls’ school. The building was not erected 
for this institution, and is not well heated or ventilated. 
The hall is not adapted to music, physical exercises, or 
the reading of essays and lectures, being low, gloomy, 
and directly on the street. The Committee, after visit- 
ing every lot which it was possible to obtain, and which 
seemed in any respect desirable, agreed in considering 
the lot belonging to the city on the corner of Berkeley 
and Newbury streets as the only one suitable for the 
purpose. It is more nearly central than any other pro- 
posed, being near to the new portion of our city, where 
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the dwelling-houses to accommodate its rapidly-growing 
population must be built, and distant from the eastern 
section, which sends very few scholars. It is not far 
from Boylston Street, the geographical centre, which may 
be reached by horse-cars from every part of the city. It 
is in an unexceptionable neighborhood, quiet and open to 
the sun and air, and in the immediate vicinity of the 
Society of Natural History and the Institute of Technol- 
ogy, both of which will give gratuitous instruction to 
our teachers and scholars. 

This subject was referred to the Committee on School- 
houses, who presented an able report in favor of applying 
to the City Council for a school-house on the proposed 
lot, and a vote was passed by the full Board, requesting 
that a building, not more than three stories in height, 
should be erected on the corner of Newbury and Berkeley 
streets. The Committee on Public Instruction in the 
City Council have also unanimously decided in favor of 
this location. Plans for a school-house, one hundred 
and fifty feet by ninety, have been drawn, and are now 
in the hands of the Committee on Public Buildings, who 
will probably soon report to the Council. 

Kast Boston is so remote from even the centre of the 
city proper, that the Board authorized the establishment 
of a Branch of the Girls’ High and Normal School in 
the Island Ward, if a class could be formed of not less 
than twenty pupils. But it was found that almost 
every scholar admitted from East Boston, preferred to 
attend the school in the city, and the branch school has 
not gone into operation. The objections to sending 
young ladies such a distance, over a ferry and through 
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business streets, might be obviated by providing a 
special horse-car at the expense of the city, for those 
scholars from East Boston, who attend the Girls’ High 
and Normal School. 

To show what this School has accomplished in the 
fourteen years that have elapsed since its foundation, we 
refer to the statistical tables appended to this report. 
It was ascertained in June last that of five hundred and 
twenty-five female teachers employed in our public 
schools, two hundred and six were educated in this 
School, and many of the others received their appoint- 
ments before our first class graduated eleven years ago. 
That in some of the districts, teachers from the country, 
older, more experienced, and distinguished, perhaps, 
above all others in their own towns, should be preferred 
to the youthful graduates of this institution, is not 
strange. When these young ladies have gained practical 
knowledge in school government, their professional 
training will make them superior to all others. 

Among our noble educational establishments, this 
school holds an eminent position. It is the only public 
High School for girls in this city ; the only Training School 
in the Commonwealth ; the first, as far as we know, that 
has made the preparation of young ladies for mercantile 
pursuits, one of its prominent objects. The City of 
New York, which educates free of charge, two hundred 
and seventeen thousand children, and carries boys 
through a collegiate course, has no Girls’ High and 
Normal School; and, for several years, the gentlemen 
in charge of the public schools have urged the establish- 
ment of an institution where teachers may be fitted for 
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their duties by professional training, as well as by scho- 
lastic attainments. Philadelphia and Baltimore have 
nothing corresponding to our Training Department. 

It has been the design of the Committee to keep pace 
with the wants and progress of the age, to provide our 
city with good teachers, and to give all the daughters of 
our citizens, without cost, that intellectual, physical and 
moral culture which will make them wise, useful and 
happy. ‘This School deserves a building suitable for its 
noble purposes, and which will be an honor and an 
ornament to the City of Boston. 


For the Committee. 
HENRY BURROUGHS, Jr., 


| Chairman. 
Boston, SEPTEMBER 1866. 
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Number admitted to the Girls’ High and Normal School, from dif 
Jerent schools, in each year, from September 1852, to September 
1866, inclusive. 


ScHOOLs. @ | OD | o | Ho | oO | w ail oo peso) eae fenced ere 
PACAIMS aici ts vei lis els oil's ce oie |e te | eek 515 59i) 4 eee eb oieG 52 
IsISCIOW sis cues 1, 9) 10) 7 TS |e eS 4|} 10) 12 6{. 7} 6}. 116 
BERT AESE es | st sip ok Le Sree a ketene «| 4) 6] 8]. 4) Sites 
Bowdoin ....j| 14] 13} 14] 7] 14] 12 10,| .18)) 16) 10!) 33:/.316 | alii ge 
BOVIStON sas 2 fi ete Ale wt) Lia Qe wie ole le ett lees 14 
CHaVMaN ois eoste Ole ee ole ew 7) (DE TE O81 6) IE ee ae 
Dwight... «. Pie ea i SER eile ee ly Re oil Mey esa Cac BO Mio cli 2 49 
RUVOPCUUS <i eve pebeltisseil ste lke (eslnke ius ead wets « «| 18) 9] 20] 16] 21| 28] 107 
Prank Linweaneis te em CA vel tou edstiy abe 134 1411S 12 0 eee 
Hancock ...e- ANTES 12) 26) 51S te a 12; 8); 16; 9] 10; 12} 9] 136 
North Johnson .| 5] 6] 6]. «|. ej. eek) Stee 6.) een) ae ee 17 
South Johnson .|..| 5 ojo o|o ole e rece Snce pec tha clic ¢ 5 
Lawrence «2 cele els sie cleo] 6) 1 4|} 7| 3] 6] 4] 6) 1] 48 
PANCOM econ 4 oil's} aye tie Wes theeelist TA OSE tlt) Se re 
TAVMAN fe oe ee |) 41 LL OPP oP Ae tS) e2H0 4) aS ee 61 
Mather os ce-s 0} 4S) Al Qis eee ss ors behe Ves |e ce sede lwiie ee 9 
NMA 6 2400: fo 6 1 1B Wie cothin Lalltal ito tedlie oe PE Rta) Bi ero cred Rope! 3 
Wella: c-..6 » «| 18) 6) 4) 14) 556158 8; 12; 7] 8] 6] 4] 14] 181 
Winthrop. ... 54 ek el ee Oey ele 21| 22} 24) 17| 14] 10] 17| 207 
Other sources. .{ 21] 12] 15| 22] 12] 18 14| 27) 31] 35] 65] 47] 36] 384 


Total. . . ./104} 88| 73|105| 92] 89 119 | 155 | 157 | 155 | 168 | 159 | 166 | 1869 
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Appointments of Teachers from the Girls’ High and Normal School, 
in each School District, from 1852 to Sept. 1, 1866. 


NAMES OF SCHOOLS. High. Grammer. Primary, tal. 
Girls’ High and Normal ..... 13 °° 2 15 
UPI 5 ccc ccccccccs cpesace ° Ae 2 2 4 
Bigelow «---eeeeseceeseceees ae 5 13 18 
PIOWILCH. 000.20 cc eccccccces os 12 2 14 
eee sa poe 4 5 “9 
Se Ws 15 12 27 
SET oe ov cccess cacces a 930% 8 sive 
Chapman .......... ee eeccees A 14 17 31 
Dwight and Everett.........| «. 29 9 38 
HOt... 2c eeeee Ae ee eee 12 10 22 
PPPADKNN 22.2. ccccccccccesss SF 14 6 20 
BUBMIOOCK 500. ccc csccccee cs ve 9 6 15 
Hawes ....eeeeceececeeceees ee 1 ud 1 
TWIENCE .....2 ccc ccccccee 8 Le 19 
Lincoln . aa edeanest Saas : 2 9 11 
BUMPER once cece ce cece cecece 2 6 8 
Mayhew ...«-eeseevess eee : 3 4 r 
Phillips ...... PERE NE ok ce : = 10 1 11 
ETC nly vans Sn ecese c's i 3 3 6 
Quincy ........... cocecevece . 12 8 20 
0 ae Rae ee ; 4 8 7 
MMMMEIETTI sp oc ccesccsccccces ate 22 13 35 


DOtAl..coceses saatiis os 13 192 150 355 
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Appointments of Teachers and Substitutes from the Girls’ High 
and Normal School, in each year, for the several grades of schools. 


Total Other Substi- 
ces, Bares ics canmeh ieee City dehoola.| School a caleaeeae 
1852-53.... 1 1 2 2 3 
1853-54.... 1 5 6 4 10; |e 
1854-55 .... 2 5 ¥f 6 13] 17 
1855-56... 8 11 3 Bo 11 831° 2G 
1856-57.... 8 13 2 23 18 41] 16 
1857-58.... 13 12 5 25 21 46 | 49 
1858-59.... 11 21 1 33 12 45:1 68 
1859-60.... 10 15 3 28 16 44 | 82 
1860-61... 20 32 1 53 18 66 | . 76 
1861-62.... 17 19 es 36 10 46 | 127 

1862-63.... 15 18 2 35 9 44] 124 — 
1863-64.... 12 12 1 25 16 41 | 45 
1864-65.... 18 14 ae 32 25 57 | 84 
1865-66.... 14 147 eh Pes 28 15 43 | 14 
Torau>:-> |. 150 | 192 13 | 355 | 175 | 530] 721 
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The number admitted to the Girls’ High and Normal School in 
each year since 1852, and the number of graduates and of those who 
became teachers in each class. 


ADMITTED. Graduated. Heatran 

PERT aiae ow Sd eg evs Wale vhs ose se 104 28 49 
1853..<..--. Saintes eis’ ve Talete ale 3 88 22 39 
1854 Ba Winiaw ois so Sietelincais wisjec es <<a 73 23 32 
EME idee C's so 5 wleh 0.0 60's ole ates 105 25 48 
DEM ons Gs 3 oc ices s ceciescgee 92 30 42 
Ay ee Pee tara ta Sass cS eugiaie'e' ds 89 28 32 
SEEM aie oe ox csen ets aesceas 95 39 41 
SEENIR asc anc pes e's 4 eee 6! Wacela Xe a 144 57 46 
Ma gt oa 5 0 be t/a cteiseieie se eis oo: 119 46 32 
MMs Sia 914 5/60 o's 0. OA IN POOLS 155 58 23 
SMEs afists'a'eitia viecss se (du e's oie en0.4 157 59 14 
SIG RNG wa.e < 5's usin aa am a si oa eee ae 155 46 8 
BME cc cace cece Sania sng me eelsis gard 168 | 2 
SEM h aisles viene cee seu dieaerewe 159 
eee Bis 66 0.6 bo eRe CoE eR 166 

0 1,869 461 414 
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TWELFTH SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT. 


To the School Committee of Boston: 


GENTLEMEN, — In conformity with the requirements 
of your Regulations, I respectfully submit the following 
as my Twenty-fourth Report, the Twelfth of the semi- 
annual series. 


In the course of the last half-year I have made about 
siv hundred visits to the different schools. All of the 
Primary schools were visited once, and a considerable 
number of them more than once. I have no rule as to 
the length of time to be devoted to a visit. When I 
enter a school-room I do not know whether I shall 
remain an hour or five minutes. The length of the 
visit depends on circumstances. My aim is, in the first 
place, to get a correct idea of the condition of things, 
—to see the school in its normal state. Then I 
endeavor to find out what has been attempted, and what 
has been done, by the teacher, and to get an insight into 
the spirit, style, manner, and method of the processes 
which are carried on. And, finally, if there is time, and 
circumstances seem to render it desirable, I conduct some 
exercises, or say something to the pupils, or throw out 
some hints or suggestions for the consideration of the 


teacher. Everywhere the teachers invite friendly criti- 
13* 
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cisms and advice, and this they are the more inclined to 
do just in proportion as they are made to feel that their 
merits are duly appreciated. 

On the 30th of January a general meeting of the 
Primary Teachers was held at the Normal Hall. Nearly 
all the teachers were present; the absentees rendered 
satisfactory excuses. All were requested to write me 
stating whether they were present, adding such remarks 
and suggestions and making such inquiries respecting 
the wants and interests of their schools as should seem 
to them proper or desirable. Many of the communi- 
cations received in compliance with this request were 
highly creditable to their authors, evincing good judg- 
ment, an earnest devotion to the work, and a proper 
appreciation of the responsibility of the teacher’s office. 
Several members of the Committee were present on the 
occasion, and two or three of them, by their well-timed 
and eloquent addresses, greatly pleased and encouraged 
the teachers. There seems to be no question as to the 
usefulness of these meetings, and in accordance with the 
advice of members of the Committee who have attended 
them, it is my purpose to hold them more frequently in 
the future. 


The Primary Schools are in a prosperous condition. 
From year to year I can see a steady and constant 
progress, both in the methods and spirit of instruction 
and in the character of the discipline. And I wish it 
distinctly understood that I did not recommend the plan 
of extending the supervision of the Grammar Masters 
over these schools because I considered them in a bad 
condition, or their teachers, with very few exceptions, 
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unfaithful to their trust. I know that these schools are 
doing well, and I have not words to express my satisfac- 
tion in contemplating what is doing in a vast majority of 
them. But while I feel confident of the present good 
condition of these schools, as a whole, I am equally 
confident that they would become still better, if the 
proposed plan of placing them under the supervision of 
the Grammar Masters should be adopted. 

Mr. Mason is doing an admirable work in these 
schools in teaching vocal music. Wherever he enters a 
school, and gives the pupils a lesson, he affords a model 
for the imitation of the teacher in conducting all teaching 
exercises. But there is a great difference in the results 
of his labors in different schools and districts, owing 
solely to the different degrees of interest with which the 
teachers enter into his views and plans of teaching. 
Some teachers erroneously imagine that they have 
nothing to do towards carrying forward music in their 
schools, — that Mr. Mason is to do all, and so while 
he is engaged in giving lessons to show them how 
the exercises should be conducted, they are engaged in 
conversation, or otherwise occupied. But this will all 
be remedied in due time. It is worth while to observe 
that those teachers who sing the best, do not, by any 
means, as a matter of course, have the best singing in 
their schools. It is those who are the most truly enthu- 
silastic and earnest teachers. In some schools, where 
the teachers cannot sing at all, the pupils sing well. 

The following table shows the number of Primary 
pupils in each district promoted to the Grammar 
Schools, March 1865, and the average number to each 
school in the respective districts : 
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No. of | Sent to | No. toa No. of | Sent to | No. toa 

Ste i wehoolns|GPRok| Schools || | Schools. | Gr. Seki. BohboT, 
Adams...... 8 70 8.7 ||Hancock..--|._ 19 110 5.7 
Bigelow .... 13 137 10.5 || Lawrence .. 17 155 Be | 
Bowditch ... 10 46 4.6 ||Lincoln..... 13 1 8.5 
Bowdoin .... 8 52 8.5 || Lyman ...--. 10 62 6.2 
Boylston....| 14 79 5.6 ||Mayhew...-| 10 73 7.3 
Brimmer.... 16 142 8.8 ||Phillips..... 9 47 5.2 
Chapman ... 10 63 6.8 ||Prescott.... 7 13 8 
Dwight ..... 6 59 9.8 || Quincy ..... 17 116 6.8 
BELTOUs cic'sts ss ‘ys 104 6.1 || Wells ...... 12 91 7.5 
Everett ..... 10 72 7.2 || Winthrop... 14 111 7.3 
Franklin .... 17 142 8.3 || Training.... 3 12 4.0 


The statistics of the Grammar Schools are exhibited 
in the accompanying tables. It will be seen that the 
per cent of attendance was ninety-four and six-tenths. 
This is certainly as high an average as ought to be 
expected, but I could wish that the schools might have 
a little more uniformity of percentage of attendance. 
There has been for some years a difference of about six 
per cent attendance between the schools at the top of 
the scale and those at the bottom. This is not a very 
wide range of difference, but it is greater than ought to 
exist constantly between particular schools of the same 
grade, provided the mode of keeping the records is. the 
same in all schools as is now provided for in the Regu- 
lations. ‘The probability is that a few schools expend 
rather too much effort on attendance, while about the 
same number expend rather too little. The statistics of 
tardiness are not reported to this office, and perhaps it is 
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not necessary that they should be. Most of the masters, 
certainly, if not all, require their assistants to report to 
them their cases of tardiness, and take all needed pains 
to secure punctuality of attendance. 

Although I am happy to give my testimony to the 
great general excellence of these schools, I cannot hon- 
estly say there is no room for improvement. J should 
be glad to see in them more of teaching and less of the 
mere hearing of recitations, especially in the lower 
classes. ‘Tasks are good; but there are other good 
things besides. We must understand that a school 
wholly devoted to task-work, and the memorizing of 
text-books, cannot be a first-rate school. All the high 
pressure, or nearly all, that is injuring the girls in pri- 
vate and public schools, of all grades, results from the 
attempt to learn things that had better not be learned 
at all,— certainly not in the way they are learned. 
Writing and spelling occupy much of the time in the 
high division of the Grammar Schools. I can see no 
real necessity for this. With all our facilities for teach- 
ing, these branches ought to be learned sufficiently well 
before the pupils reach the graduating class. © This 
would be the case if the masters were not chained to 
the first divisions of their schools. 

Professor Monroe is making excellent progress in his 
department. He is teaching, so far as he can, the 
graduating classes, and all the teachers in both the 
Grammar and Primary Schools; and, besides this, he is 
inspecting the processes of the teachers in the applica- 
tion of his system to their respective classes. It seems 
particularly desirable that he should extend his teach- 
ing to the Latin and English High Schools. We can- 
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not well overrate the value of his instructions in our 
schools. 

The Training School is doing a good work. The. 
graduates are doing well. They bring to the work of 
teaching a professional enthusiasm and an understand- 
ing of the business, which are not often found in young 
teachers who have not had the advantages of such a 
training. It seems to me that there is not quite the 
readiness on the part of Committees and masters to 
encourage the graduates by giving them a trial, which _ 
ought to be expected. ‘The Primary model depart- 
ment, consisting of three schools, is in all respects 
successful. ‘T'he pupils sent to the Grammar Schools 
passed an excellent examination, and parents in the 
neighborhood, who have been accustomed to patronize 
Private Schools, are sending in their children. Its 
influence as a school of observation for our Primary 
teachers, who are constantly visiting it, is eminently 
beneficial. No teacher who possesses even the smallest 
degree of intelligence and enterprise, can, after witness- 
ing the proceedings in those schools, go back to her 
own school and continue contentedly in the dry, dull 
routine method which in former times characterized 
Primary School instruction. It is but just to mention, 
in this connection, that the Primary Schools in Poplar 
Street have exerted a powerful influence in the same 
direction, as schools of observation. 


SUPERVISION OF SCHOOLS. 


It is now more than a year since I recommended to 
the Board the adoption of a measure for the improve- 
ment of the supervision and management of our schools. — 
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The plan consists substantially of a change in the duties 
of the masters of the Grammar Schools, by making them 
principals of the Primary Schools of their respective dis- 
tricts as well as of the Grammar Schools, and relieving 
them to some extent from the immediate instruction of 
the first division, to which they are now too exclusively 
confined. This recommendation was the result of many 
years’ experience and observation in connection with our 
schools. It has been rendered necessary by the impor- 
tant changes which the system has undergone during 
the past twenty years. It is a remedy for previous 
remedies, and it is only by wisely applying remedy to 
remedy, successively, that we secure real progress. It 
has been received with much favor by judicious and 
experienced members of the Board,—even beyond my 
expectations. The Special Committee on the subject 
has prepared and submitted an admirable and exhaustive 
report upon it, which has been for several months before 
the Board. ‘There is nothing to be added to the facts 
and arguments presented in this very able document, 
and I cannot but hope that the orders accompanying it 
will be adopted without alteration or amendment. I 
am more confident and earnest in urging their adoption 
in view of the fact that they do not involve any additional 
cost for instructors or buildings, nor any material change 
in the organization of the schools. 


EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 


In my third semi-annual report, the necessity of a 
better system of examining teachers was urged upon the 
attention of the Board. The points made were these: 

1. ‘The most important part of the business of man- 
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aging a system of Public Schools consists in the selection 
and appointment of teachers. 

2. The mode of examination should be such as to 
encourage the competition of the best qualified candi- 
dates, and to give merit the preference over every other 
consideration. . 

3. The system of examination provided in our regula- 
tions is not calculated to accomplish the objects desired. 

4, <A radical change in this respect is needed. 

5. The plan recommended is the appointment of a 
Standing Committee or a Board of Examiners, whose 
duty it shall be to examine all candidates for teachers of 
every grade, the District Committees being still permitted 
as now to nominate all subordinate teachers, their choice 
being limited to those candidates who have been exam- 
ined and approved by the said Committee on Examina- 
tions. 

The Committee on Rules and Regulations, to whom 
these suggestions were referred, reported in favor of the 
adoption of the proposed plan, and submitted orders for 
the action of the Board, providing for the appointment 
of a Standing Committee on Examinations, to consist of 
twelve members, one from each ward of the city, the 
delegation from each ward being empowered to desig- 
nate the one of their number whom they wish to have 
placed on the Committee, and prescribing the duties of 
said Committee and its mode of organization. These 
orders were discussed to some extent in the Board, and 
were strongly favored by a large number of the mem- 
bers, but they were not disposed of in such a way as to 
satisfy me of the intention of the Board wholly to 
abandon the idea of instituting an efficient system of 
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examining candidates for teachers. And having reason 
now to believe that if the orders were again to come up 
and receive due consideration, they would be adopted, » 
possibly with some amendment, I therefore venture to 
hope that they will, at some favorable opportunity, 
be brought forward for discussion. To my mind it is 
very clear that we shall not derive the full advantage of 
paying liberal salaries, unless we so regulate our mode 
of selecting teachers as to invite the best talent to the 
competition for the vacancies to be filled. That our 
present practice in this respect is all that could be 
desired, I think no one will undertake to affirm. In 
several districts there has been no competitive examina- 
tion of candidates for five or six years, and perhaps for 
even a longer period. 


CHECKS AND CREDITS. 


In our High Schools, and in most of the classes in our 
Grammar Schools, the rank of each pupil is kept by 
means of checks and credit, or marks for conduct and 
recitations ; and in estimating rank, it is usual to combine 
the marks for scholarship with the marks for deportment. 
There are several objections to the system, as at present 
managed. 

1, To mark for each recitation is a great tax on the 
time and attention of the teacher, and diminishes, to a 
considerable extent, his direct teaching power. So far 
as the teacher becomes a mere hearer of recitations, so 
far this objection ceases to hold good. 

2. The difficulty of discriminating with sufficient 
accuracy to do justice to the pupils. 


3. The tendency of the system to make scholars 
14 
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superficial, as the reward of rank is bestowed for pass- 
ing the recitation, and not for what is treasured up and 
retained. 

4. Itis a perpetual temptation to practise deception, 
and it is probable that a very large proportion of pupils 
yield to the temptation sooner or later. 

5. Conduct and scholarship are things totally unlike, 
and to add together the marks indicating these two distinct 
classes of merit to determine the sum total of the merit of 
a pupil, is a proceeding as irrational as that of adding the 
numbers representing the weight and height of a pupil 
to ascertain the cubical measure of his corporeal figure. 

If marks for scholarship were kept distinct from 
marks for deportment, we should not have so many cases 
where pupils, who have ranked very high in Grammar 
Schools, make a surprising descent when put to the 
examination for the High Schools. I have no serious 
objection to the ranking of pupils in a school according to 
their conduct alone, if their merits and demerits are esti- 
mated with justice; nor do I object to ranking classes 
according to their scholarship alone, but it seems to me 
impossible to combine these two totally dissimilar ele- 
ments so as to do justice. In support of this position, 
I am able to cite no less an authority than that of the 
University of Cambridge, in England. In speaking of 
the discipline at that famous seat of learning, Mr. Wil- 
liam Everett says, “it is the grand principle that disci- 
pline has nothing to do with college rank.” In illustra- 
tion of this principle he cites a case “ where a young 
man was so notoriously irregular in his attendance at 
chapel that the whole body of his college were deter- 
mined to send him away for a term; but, as he was 
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expected to take very high rank in an approaching 
examination, they allowed him, in consideration of that, 
to remain till the examination was over, and then forced 
him to ‘go down’ at once.” 

Some teachers, fully appreciating these evils of the 
marking system, have adopted a substitute which has 
many considerations to recommend it. This substitute 
consists in determining the rank of pupils by a series 
of examinations at regular and not very distant intervals. 
This plan may have its objectionable features, though 
none have occurred to me. But it seems so much better 
than the present incongruous system, that I hope it may 
be fairly tried. If you examine a class thoroughly once 
a month, ranking the members according to the result, 
and then bestow the honors at the end of the year 
according to the results of the final examination, or 
according to the combined results of all the trials, it is 
evident that the medals would be more likely to go to 
the best scholars than they are on the present system. 

It has been said that we cannot abolish the Franklin. 
medal, because we have no legal right to abandon the 
trust implied in the acceptance of Franklin’s bequest 
for the purpose of instituting the medal. But we are 
every year violating both the letter and spirit of that 
trust by bestowing the medals for deportment and as a 
means of discipline, taken in connection with merit in 
scholarship, wheu the terms of the bequest expressly _ 
provide that the medals shall be * given as honorary 
rewards,” “for the encouragement of scholarship,” and 
for nothing else. It may be well to bestow honorary 
rewards for good conduct, but they ought to be kept dis- 
tinct from those awarded for proficiency in learning. 
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SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 


It appears by the Auditor’s Report that the school-lots 
owned and occupied by the City amount to 638,540 
square feet of land, or above fourteen and two-thirds 
acres, and that these lots, with the buildings thereon, have 
cost about $3,000,000. The annual expenditure for 
school-houses and lots during the past thirteen years has 
been $123,313.59, or about five dollars a year for each 
pupil belonging to all the schools. These statistics are 
highly creditable to the city, They prove beyond a 
doubt that the public sentiment here is strongly in favor 
of providing for school accommodations on a liberal scale. 
The following summary affords a general view of the size 
of the several lots, with the capacity of the buildings 
standing upon them, counting fifty-six seats for each 
Primary and Grammar school-room, exclusive of -halls 
and recitation-rooms, and forty for each school-room in 
the High School buildings. The City Engineer has 
made accurate surveys and measurements of all the 
school-lots belonging to the city. From the data thus 
obtained, he has drawn elegant plans of these lots ona 
scale of ten feet to an inch, each being on a large sheet, 
showing everything located on the ground, including 
buildings, steps, and fences, and exhibiting the location © 
of the adjoining lots and buildings, with the names of 
their proprietors. The streets and passage-ways on 
which the lots are situated are laid down, with. their 
respective widths. These plans are to be bound and 
_ kept for reference in the office of the Superintendent of 
Public Buildings. It would be a great convenience to 
the members of the School Committee, both for the 
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present and future, if these plans could be engraved on 
a small scale and inserted in our Annual Report. 


Buildings for High Schools. 


Latin AND Eneuisa Hicu, Bedford Street, 1844. Lot 14,237 
feet; a story added in 1863; 4 stories; 2 halls; 12 school- 
rooms, and 500 seats. 

Giruts’ High and Norma, Mason Street, 1848, built for a 
Boys’ Grammar School. Lot 5,962 feet; additions in 1862, 
including 6,643 feet of land; whole lot 12,605 feet; one part 
3 stories, the other 2 stories; 1 hall; 10 school-rooms. 


Buildings for Grammar Schools. 


Apams, East Boston, Summer Street, 1856. Lot 14,100 feet; 
5 stories, including a basement; hall and 18 school-rooms; hot- 
air furnaces. : 

BigELow, South Boston, Fourth Street, 1849-50, Lot 12,660 
feet; 4 stories; hall and 14 school-rooms; hot-air furnaces. 

Bownpircu, South Street, 1861-62. Lot 12,006 feet; 4 sto- 
ries; hall and 14 school-rooms; committee-room in basement; 
hot-air furnaces; Robinson’s ventilators. 

Bowpo1n, Myrtle Street, 1848. Lot 4,892 feet; 3 stories; 
no hall; 6 school-rooms, 6 recitation-rooms; each school-room 
accommodates the pupils taught by two teachers; double desks; 
hot-air furnaces. 

Boytston, Fort Hill, 1852-3. Lot 8,204 feet; 3 stories; 
hall and 10 rooms; hot-air furnaces. 

BrimMer, Common Street, 1843, story added in 1859. Lot 
11,097 feet; 4 stories; hall and 14 school rooms; hot-air fur- 
naces. 

CHAPMAN, East Boston, Eutaw Street, 1849-50. Lot 13,040 
feet; 3 stories; hall and 10 school-rooms; hot-air furnaces. 

Dwicut, Springfield Street, 1857. Lot 19,125 feet; 4 sto- 
ries; hall and 14 school-rooms; basement on a level with yard 


—used as play-ground; hot-air furnaces. 
14* 
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Exrot, North Bennet Street, 1859-60. Lot 11,077 feet; 4 
stories; hall and 14 school-rooms; hot-air furnaces. 

Everett, Northampton Street, 1860. Lot 32,409 feet; 4 
stories; hall and 14 school-rooms; hot-air furnaces. 

FRANKLIN, Ringgold Street, 1859. Lot 16,439 feet; 4 stories ; 
hall and 14 school-rooms; basement on a level with yard, and 
used as play-ground; hot-air furnaces. 

OLD Frankuin, Washington Street, 1845. Lot 15,073 feet; 
3 stories ; hot-air furnaces; occupied by branch of Quincy School, 
and also for ward room. ) 

Hancock, Richmond Place, 1847. Lot 15,958 feet; 4 stories; 
hall and 14 school-rooms; hot-air furnaces. 

* LAwrRENCE, South Boston, Third Street, 1856. Lot 14,343 
feet; 4 stories; hall and 14 school-rooms; basement on a level 
with yard, and used as playground; steam-heating apparatus. 

LINCOLN, South Boston, Broadway, 1859. Lot 17,560 feet; 
4 stories; hall and 14 school-rooms; hot-air furnaces. 

_ Lyman, East Boston, Meridian Street, 1846. Lot 13,616 feet; 
3 stories; no hall; 6 school-rooms and 5 recitation-rooms. 

Mayuew, Hawkins Street, 1846, since re-modelled. Lot 9,625 
feet; 3 stories; hall and 10 rooms; hot-air furnaces. 

Puituips, Phillips Street, 1861-62. Lot 11,190 feet; 4 
stories; hall and 14 school-rooms; hot-air furnaces. | 

Prescott, Hast Boston, Prescott Street, 1865. Lot 40,000 
feet; 3 stories; hall and 16 school-rooms; steam-heating appa- 
ratus. 

Quincy, Tyler Street, 1859-60. Lot 11,766 feet; 4 stories; 
hall and 14 school-rooms; hot-air furnaces. 

WELLS, Blossom Street, 1833. Lot, 6,890 feet; 3 stories; 
hall occupied by two classes, and 5 school-rooms ; hot-air furnaces. 

Wiyturop, Tremont Street, 1854-55. Lot 15,078 feet; 4 
stories; hall and 14 school-rooms; hot-air furnaces. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Districts. Names Locations. Size of Lots. | Rooms. 
ADAMS .-.-.. Oliver -+-| Sumner Street..... eoee| 2,260 feet 2 
Peewee 35 Webster Webster “ wccscceee 5,040 ‘ 6 
BIGELOW ...-| Hawes .....- Broadway ---eeceseces ris dyepcebans. 8 
- ----| Ticknor..... Washington Village....| 12,041 ‘° 12 
BOwDITcH...| Dawes ......- High Street Place......| 3,940 ‘ 6 
ig ---| Armstrong ..| Belcher Lane.......... 1,639 ‘ 2 
6 ---| Mackintosh..| Purchase Place........ 1,043 * 2 
Bowpoin.-.--| Winchell ....| Blossom Street........ 5,055 ** 3 
teu eoee| Sharp ....... Anderson Street....... 5,533 ¢ 6 
$3 --e-/ Smith....... JOY Street. occ ccscvese 2: 106G)- 2 
BOYLSTON .--| Unnamed....| No. 1 Lane Place 2 ..... 4,507 *§ 4 
ee aA 6 No. 2 as AON iy £ 
$6 woe] May. .cce rece Washington Square....| 4,000 ‘ 6 
BRIMMER .-.-.| Bailey....... Newbern Place........ LGbo ras 3 
4 7 Wisner...... Warren Street..... seowp’ 3,047.4 6 
rs --+-| Wightman...| Way Street............ 2,500 ‘° 3 
CHAPMAN ....| Tappan ..... Lexington Street ......| 3,777 ‘ 3 
a : Webbs. .se-s+], Porter Street.<.. «0... 75004 6 
DWIGHT ..... Dwight ..... Rutland Street......... 7,830 *¢ 6 
BRICET (o's 0:0 0 Pormort Snelling Place......... 4,799 §§ 6 
ot ane Freeman ....| Charter Street ; -*| 5993 &« 4 
ARS sé of Rear Charter Street §.. ; 5) 
SEW a dc eo 0. Ware ..ceces North Bennet Street...| 6,790 * 4 
SEMMIETT: 2000) RICE occ cess Concord Street ........| 10,773 .* 12 
FRANKLIN .--| Andrews Genesee Street ........ 5,418 ¢¢ 3 
$6 past. VWidibos vd see Suffolk Street»... css 10,922.44 8 
a Be dt AON alare's sein. « Groton Street..........| . 4,560. ‘ 6 
HANCOcK ...-| Cheever..... Thacher Street ........ 1,988 3 
F ----| Unnamed....| North Margin Street...| 1,655 ‘ 2 
,ee-| Thurston....| Hanover Street.......-| 2,508 ‘ 3 
66 -ee/ Unnamed..:..| Bennet Avenue ......-.| 1,583 “ 2 
ig ----| Ingraham ...| Sheafe Street.......... 2,347 ¢ 3 
a --| Unnamed....} Cooper Street .........| 4,748 ‘* 4 
“¢ obs sie + -».-| Hanover Avenue....... 1,860... *# 3 
LAWRENCE...| Parkman ....| Silver-Street .......... 5,882 *§ 6 
i ---| Mather...... Broadway .+... ee covcset 10j182 & 10 
LINCOLN. .--.| Tuckerman ..| City Point.......... meet 6,000. * 6 
ad --+-| Simonds Rear Hawes Hall....... 4,018 3 
BEMEAN coecs>| AUSHIN ..<. «« Paris Streets. 3 so0<0sc06 4,695 ** 6 
MAYHEW ....| Baldwin..... Chardon Place......... 6,139 « 6 
rte Unnamed....| South Margin Street...| 1,587 ‘ 2 
Sony Stes ‘¢ Hanover Street........ 4,890 ¢ 8 
PMLIPS 0200) Grant o> ..0-. Phillips Street.........| 38,742 * 4 
MET ene ese) CUI oe ese cs Tae Street. sas ress vet's 13,549 <¢s 12 
ed arg Unnamed East Street Place......| 2,743 *¢ 4 
on ae TIGA vo tem 20 Wall Street....... aero, Gan. st 6 
of ocepeee| Fomerson ..-.| Poplar Streets. 6 occ 6,040 *¢ 6 
WINTHROP...| Savage...... Harrison Avenue ......| 5,550 ‘ 4 
YY ~»-| Shurtleff ....| Tyler Street........... 3,900 ‘ 6 
4 ---| Pierpont ....| Hudson Street.........| 3,840 4 
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For several years past the Committee on Public 
Buildings [of the City Council], and the Superintendent 
of Public Buildings acting under their direction, have 
been very prompt and liberal in making all needed 
repairs, and consequently nearly all the buildings, with 
their appurtenances, are in excellent order. The yards 
are well paved with bricks, the fences are substantial 
. and in good condition, and the various school-rooms, 
halls and entries are kept well supplied with paint, 
varnish and whitewash. The furniture for both teachers 
and pupils is of the best description, and most of it, 
through the care of the teachers, has been kept ina 
good state of preservation. ‘The buildings enumerated 
in the summary given above, with one or two exceptions, 
are seated with single desks and chairs, the whole num- 
ber of sittings contained in them amounting to upwards 
of 30,000. 

The School Committee of Boston has no legal power 
whatever in regard to the erection of school-houses, or 
the appropriation of money for that purpose. The City 
Charter places this power in the hands of the City 
Council, and with it the control of all repairs and altera- 
tions of school-premises, and the care of the same, and 
‘the furnishing of fuel and all other supplies, except such 
as properly come under the head of apparatus for 
instruction. The School Committee is invested with 
authority to contract with teachers and fix their salaries, 
and to manage all matters relating to instruction. Here 
the power of the School Board ends, with the single 
exception that it may provide temporary accommodations 
for schools, if they are not otherwise furnished, while 
the City Council has full power in respect to the location 
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and erection of school-houses, and in respect to the size, 
style and plans of thesame. This double-headed system 
of control has obvious disadvantages. But it is due to 
the City Council to say that the School Board has had 
little reason to complain of any lack of means for carry- 
ing on the schools with efficiency and success. It seems 
to me that in some instances money has been voted for 
school accommodations quite freely enough. Latterly, 
indeed, the question has been, not whether appropria- 
tions for this purpose are sufficiently liberal, but what is 
the most economical and judicious way of expending the 
money voted. And this brings me directly to the obser- 
vations for which this topic has now been introduced. 
In the first place, new buildings ought not to be erected 
while there are available accommodations unoccupied. 
Sometimes, by a change in the distribution of pupils 
between different districts, the erection of a building 
may be postponed or rendered wholly unnecessary, with- 
out any serious inconvenience. Except in case of the 
very youngest pupils, it matters little whether a school- 
house is a quarter of a mile more or less distant. When, 
therefore, any building becomes crowded, it should be 
relieved by sending pupils to other buildings until all 
within reasonable distance are fully occupied, before 
plans for additional buildings are projected. In my 
Tenth Report I showed that while we were occupying 
two hundred and fifty-six Primary school-rooms, the 
whole number of pupils was only sufficient to fill two 
hundred and twenty-five rooms. In 1860, the average 
number of Primary pupils to a room was precisely equal 
to the maximum number prescribed in the regulations, 
namely, fifty-six. 'The consequence was that although 
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we then instructed a larger number of pupils of this 
grade than we now do, the number of teachers then 
employed in the Primary Schools was thirty-seven less. 
And still the schools were not unreasonably crowded, 
except, perhaps, temporarily in a few cases. It is quite 
evident to my mind that a just economy requires that we 
should keep up the numbers in our schools as near as 
possible to the required standard. This may be done by 
transferring teachers from those sections of the city 
where population is diminishing to those where it 1s 
increasing, instead of creating new schools in the latter, 
while those in the former are still kept in operation with 
greatly reduced numbers. If the very considerable sum 
which might be thus saved were judiciously appropriated 
to the increase of the teachers’ salaries, it would tend 
very materially to raise the standard of instruction. 

The location of school-houses is another matter which 
may very properly be considered in this connection. 
Other things being equal, it is desirable, of course, that 
the school-house should be placed in the centre of the 
district from which the pupils are to be drawn. But 
some persons seem to consider it the one essential thing 
in school architecture to locate the building in the exact 
geographical centre of the territory to be accommodated, 
wholly regardless of the fitness of the spot in other 
respects. ‘The interests of many schools have been 
sacrificed to this absurd notion. In country districts, we 
see its practical illustration in the school-houses perched 
upon bleak sand hills or planted in swampy hollows. I 
am sorry to say that some of our schools have suffered 
‘not a little from the operation of this idea. Wherever 
a school-house is located, it should, at all events, have 
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good surroundings, —that is, it should be in a good 
neighborhood ; the best attainable in respect to morals, 
health, quietness, and taste. The point I would make 
is that such requisites as these are far more important 
than the saving of a few rods of distance to be travelled 
over by pupils. My idea of the true policy in this 
business is aptly illustrated in the selection which has 
been made of a lot on the corner of Berkeley and New- 
bury streets for the erection of a building for our Girls’ 
High and Normal School. The location fixed upon may 
be a little one side of the centre of the population of 
the city, but this disadvantage is more than compensated 
by its superior desirableness in every other respect. 

After much study and many efforts, we seem to have 
settled some important points in building school-houses, 
such as the mode of seating, the providing of a separate 
school-room for each teacher, and the proper model of 
such rooms as to size, arrangements, and the essentials 
of the clothes-rooms connected with the school-rooms. 
In these particulars our more recent school-houses are 
as good as could be desired. In a pamphlet by G. P. 
_ Randall, an accomplished architect in Chicago, contain- 
ing plans in perspective of several noble school-houses 
which have recently been erected in the Northwestern 
States, — a document well calculated to open our eyes 
to the extraordinary educational enterprise of that sec- 
tion of the country,—I find the following statement 
respecting the arrangements of school-rooms: 

‘It is now pretty generally admitted by practical edu- 
cators that a single room, large enough to seat from 
fifty to sixty-five scholars, and exclusively under the 
supervision and instruction of a single teacher, is better 
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than a larger room, with recitation-rooms and assistant 
teachers. I make designs for them both ways, but | 
probably not more than one in fifteen with the large 
room and recitation-rooms attached. As I am generally 
mstructed in this matter, it follows that teachers are 
almost unanimous in the opinion that the single-room 
system is the best; and it is the system adopted by the 
School Board of Chicago in the public schools of this 
city.” 

The origin of this system may be easily traced to the 
Quincy Grammar school-house in this city, erected in 
1847-48, the plans and description of which were pub- 
lished in Barnard’s School Architecture. Another 
feature of this edifice as it then was, has not been so 
generally imitated, but which, I trust, will ultimately 
come to be considered an indispensable element in every 
Grammar school-house, namely, —a hall large enough to 
seat comfortably all the pupils accommodated in the several 
school-rooms. 'This is the case already in the city of 
New York. 

But in respect to the important elements of heating 
and warming, we are still unsettled. Within the past 
twenty years there have been three radical changes made 
in the mode of heating our Primary school-houses. First, 
the old-fashioned coal stove gave place to Clark’s venti- 
lating stove. Subsequently this stove gradually went out 
of use, and in its place the ordinary cylinder coal stove 
was substituted. Lastly, this stove has been removed 
and hot-air furnaces introduced. The High School 
buildings are heated with hot-air furnaces ; and nineteen 
of the Grammar School buildings are heated in the same 
way, while two are furnished with different systems of 
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steam-heating apparatus. For ventilation, most of the 
buildings have Emerson's caps, with a separate ventiduct 
for each room, furnished with two registers, one near the 
ceiling and one near the floor. Robinson’s system has 
been applied to one Grammar and one Primary building ; 
the Normal Hall is furnished with the Archimedean 
system, and the Prescott School with Leed’s caps. To 
furnish school-rooms in large and high buildings with 
an abundant supply of pure air of the requisite temper- 
ature and humidity, for health and comfort, is a difficult 
problem, Considerable progress has been made, no 
doubt, towards its solution, and it is hoped that the 
Committee on Public Buildings will continue to experi- 
ment on it, guided by the principles of science and the 
light of experience, until satisfactory results are reached. 

The question as to the maximum number of stories in 
height to which a school-house should be carried has 
caused some discussion amongst us. Nearly all the 
Grammar school-houses are at least four stories high. 
Several are practically five stories in height, as they 
have their play-ground on a level with the basement. 
There can be but one argument thought of in favor of 
carrying school-buildings up to this great height, and 
that is the argument of economy. As sky costs nothing, 
the expense of a building four stories high is less than 
one of the same capacity which is two or three stories 
high. But a school-house is never truly economical 
unless it meets the requirements of health, convenience 
and safety. In all these respects the four-story plan is. 
decidedly objectionable, and I earnestly hope that it will 
be wholly and forever repudiated. In Baltimore a large 
and fine building has been erected for a Girls’ High 
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School. This edifice is only two stories high. There is 
in the same city another building three stories high 
occupied by a school of the same description. This 
school-house is considered too high, and it is proposed to | 
bnild one to take its place which shall be only two 
stories high. In this particular the educational policy 
of Baltimore is certainly wiser than that of our own 
city, and more truly economical. Our new Primary 
school-houses are, with a single exception, three stories 
_ high, and it is to be hoped that no one will ever seriously 
think of carrying one to a greater height. 

I have said that we seem to have arrived at a definite 
idea of what a school-room should be in respect to size, 
arrangements, proportion and seating. ‘This is an im- 
portant step gained. But what should be the standard 
number of rooms for a building? This is a question 
which has very important bearings on the interests of 
our schools, and it deserves the most serious considera- 
tion of the Board. In what I have to say on this topic, 
I do not propose to refer to High School buildings, which 
constitute a class among themselves. By referring to 
the preceding list of school-houses, it will be seen that 
fourteen school-rooms is the number contained in each of 
the more recent buildings, excepting that of the Prescott 
School, which has sixteen. The former number of rooms 
will accommodate about 800 pupils and the latter 900. 
It thus appears that the Prescott school-house, the latest 
on the list, is designed to accommodate a hundred more 
pupils than could be seated in any one of the very large 
buildings which had been previously erected. Now, in 
view of our system of classification, the course of study 
required, the way in which pupils are promoted, the man- 
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agement in respect to graduation, and the distribution of 
the work of instruction to teachers of different sexes and 
erades, — considering these circumstances, and looking 
back upon the operation of the schools twenty years ago, 
when the number of pupils to a master averaged about 
one-third as high as it now does, to my mind it is clear 
that the tendency to increase the size of our schools is a 
bad tendency. Other things being equal, I should much 
prefer to send a child to one of our schools of the 
smallest size rather than to one of the largest. It 1s 
true, in general, that ‘a large school may be more efficient 
and economical than a small one. But there must be a 
limit somewhere. It is certain that a school may be too 
large as well as too small. In some cities the schools 
“are too small, in others they are too large. There are 
two objections to small schools; first, the expense of 
salaries sufficient to secure first-rate principals, — and 
without such principals you can never have superior 
schools; and, second, they cannot be perfectly classified, 
and so the teaching power cannot be applied to the best 
advantage. On the other hand, as you increase the size 
of a school, conducted on our present plan, you diminish 
the chances which a pupil has to get through the school 
and graduate at a suitable age. I do not say that our 
schools might not be organized and conducted in such a 
manner as to obviate this objection, but the accomplish- 
ment of this object in the face of the opposition which 
it would inevitably encounter, is a consummation rather 
to be desired than expected. Instead, therefore, of 
attempting to change the organization so as to adapt it 
to the largest sized building, it seems to me wiser and 
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more practicable to adapt the size of the buildings, here- 
after erected, to the organization as it now exists. 

But besides the radical objection to the size of the 
largest buildings already stated, there are others of 
grave importance. One of these is its tendency to 
keep large and numerous “school colonies,” so called, 
in poor and unfit accommodations. Ever since the 
large schools have been in fashion, we have had almost 
continually large colonies, or branches of one or more 
Grammar Schools, stowed away in rented rooms, where 
the pupils suffer many inconveniences and disadvan- 
tages. The Chapman School had colonies scattered 
about in different buildings for eight or ten years, 
before it was relieved by the erection of the Prescott 
house. There are still at this very time eight of our 
Grammar Schools with colonies of this description 
attached, comprising twenty-five divisions, with pupils 
enough to make three good-sized Grammar Schools. 
The cause of this state of things is plain enough. It is 
found in the policy of building very large school- 
houses. For it is obvious, that in order to justify the 
ereat expense of erecting one of these colossal edifices, 
there must be a large surplus of pupils in a given 
locality. ‘To furnish these colonies with better accom- 
modations, it has been proposed, in two or three cases, 
to erect buildings for their special use, thus making 
them permanent branch-schools’'— a remedy worse than 
the disease, and tending only to aggravate and_per- 
petuate all the evils of over-grown schools. The true 
and effectual remedy for this great evil of keeping in 
operation so many colonies outside the regular school 
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organization, is to be found in the policy of limiting the 
size of our buildings to reasonable dimensions. 

There is another serious evil ‘connected with this sys- 
tem which has been too little regarded. It is the neces- 
sity which it involves of bringing together, to make up 
the schools, the most diverse and heterogeneous materi- 
als. I know this is an extremely delicate subject to 
touch upon, but I am satisfied that it ought to be con- 
sidered, and therefore I shall venture to throw out some 
suggestions upon it, and take the risk of having both my 
motives and my judgment condemned. My sympathies 
naturally lean very strongly to the indigent classes who 
are struggling to better their condition. But I remem- 
ber that the image of Justice is pictured to us with 
bandaged eyes, to symbolize her impartiality. The 
just rights of all classes should be equally regarded ; and 
while we are anxious to provide every needed facility 
for the education of the children of the poor, I think we 
ought not to ignore the educational wants of the wealthy 
portion of the community, who pay taxes so largely and 
liberally for the support of our schools. I think that 
Beacon Hill should be just as well provided for as Fort 
Mill. But if you build a school-house large enough to 
accommodate both localities, and require the parents 
to send their children to that one school or none, it 
is obvious that both sections are not equally provided 
for, But this supposed extreme case illustrates the 
kind of injustice we are doing, to a greater or less 
extent, all over the city, by the large-school system. 
I often point with satisfaction and pride, as an evi- 
dence of the success of our system of common schools, 


to the fact that boys from the wealthier families, 
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and the sons of the highest officials, are found in 
the same schools with the child of the African race, 
and the poor newsboy. But I see plainly that there 
are necessary limitations, even in our intensely demo- 
cratic community, in the practical application of this 
idea of bringing together the representatives of the 
extremes of society in the same school-rooms. The 
children of the poor must go to such schools as are pro- 
vided for them, or not go at all; but if the schools 
provided do not suit the taste of the wealthy parent, he 
can and will withdraw his children and put them under 
private tuition. You may say, let him do it, then. 
That is not however my way of disposing of the matter. 
I hold to the great principle that public schools should 
not only be free to all, but that they should be made 
good enough for all, so that, so far as practicable, the 
children of all classes may attend them. To this end the 
schools must be adapted to the wants of all. I am well 
aware that this cannot be done in this country by copy- 
ing the British system of caste schools, which is 
based on the idea that the laboring classes, the middling 
classes and the aristocracy, must each be educated in 
separate and distinct classes of educational institutions. 
I only mean to maintain, and this I do maintain firmly, 
that the wealthy citizens in Boston ought not to be virtu- 
ally deprived of the advantages of the Public School, 
which he would enjoy incidentally, if the school-houses 
were only kept within the limits as to size which a proper 
regard to efficiency and true economy demands. 

To illustrate my view, let us suppose a case. The Bow- 
doin School for girls is one of the smallest in size, and its 
building is not quite up to the standard in respect to style 
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and accommodations. The Hancock School for girls 
has a large and good building, and still there is said to be 
a large surplus of pupils colonized. Now if we proceed 
to apply the Procrustean plan of uniformity of schools of 
the larger size to this case, regardless of the considera- 
tions which I have urged, we should consolidate the 
Bowdoin and the surplus of the Hancock, provide for 
them a magnificent school-house at a cost of $125,000, 
in the centre of the population to be accommodated, 
which might fall somewhere near the foot of Chardon 
Street, and then require all female pupils residing 
in the section included between Beacon and Rich- 
mond streets, amounting to a thousand in number, 
to attend this public school or none. In my judgment 
such a proceeding would be unjust and inexpedient. 
The effect would be virtually to deprive a portion of 
the inhabitants of the district of their just share of the 
advantages of public school instruction, for they would 
feel obliged, under such circumstances, to provide for the 
education of their children by private tuition. On the: 
other hand, suppose that instead of the arrangement 
with the large school-house, we erect a building suitable 
to accommodate the surplus of the Hancock and the 
pupils residing in the northerly portion of the Bowdoin 
district, and then for the Bowdoin School locate a building 
somewhere near Louisburg Square, giving it the section 
bounded on the north by Myrtle Street, and on the south 
by Boylston Street, and including the new territory west 
of the Public Garden. Such an arrangement would 
really meet the wants of the people. The result of such 
a plan would be not only to keep in the public schools 
all who now attend, and drive none out, but to bring in 
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a considerable class of pupils who now attend private 
schools. The latter case I present only as an illustration 
of my views as to school policy, not as a change to be 
made at the present time, for already a new building is 
going up at great expense to accommodate the surplus 
_ of the Hancock as a branch, —a very undesirable provi- 
sion, as a permanent arrangement, — and the present 
Bowdoin building is considered too good to be abandoned. 

Having now presented some of the objections to the 
policy of building very large edifices for Grammar 
Schools, [ am prepared to give my answer to the prac- 
tical question, What should be considered the standard 
size for a Grammar school-house? I proceed on the 
assumption that there is a natural limit to the size of 
such a school for the purposes of economy and efficiency. 
And in view of the vast and varied interests involved 
in the management of public education, it is highly 
important to understand what that limit is, and to 
make our school architecture conform to it. This 
principle is aptly illustrated in navigation. The size 
of the vessel must be adapted to the business, or 
profits do not accrue. What would be thought of 
the business sagacity of the ship owner who should send 


his coasting schooner to India, and put his Indiaman ~ 


to the coasting service? What steam is in navigation, 
classification or grading is in school economy. But the 
application of steam to navigation has its natural limi- 
tations, as the experiment of the Great Eastern has 
proved. And so has classification its proper limits, as 
has already been shown in some over-grown graded 
schools which seem to have been modelled on the pat- 
tern of the mammoth steamship. To determine the 
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proper size of a Grammar School, it is only necessary 
to ascertain how many pupils are required to secure 
a good classification, and then adapt the size of the 
edifice to the accommodation of this number. To 
ascertain this number is a practical problem. It is 
easily solved by experience. Every intelligent educator 
understands it. All would not of course fix upon 
exactly the same number, but there would not be 
an essential difference of opinion among experts. The 
able superintendent of schools of New Haven thinks 
that both the Primary and Grammar grades com- 
bined in one organization in one building require only 
about 750 pupils for the purposes of a good class- 
ification ; and he bases his recommendations respecting 
school architecture on this conclusion. This I should 
regard as the minimum number for the purpose, if I 
must take in pupils from five to sixteen years of 
age. But our system of Grammar Schools includes 
pupus from eight to sixteen years of age. Within this 
range, I consider 500 pupils about a fair average neces- 
sary for the purposes of a good classification, and a 
building large enough to accommodate this number is 
my standard for a Grammar School organized as ours 
are. Ido not say that I would never build one larger 
or smaller; I should pay a proper regard to other con- 
siderations; in every particular case to be provided for. 
But this would be my standard, all variations from it 
being considered as exceptions. Now, what sort of a 
building will answer this purpose? I answer, a building 
nearly resembling the Chapman school-house in propor- 
tions and capacity, being three stories high, and having 
ten school-rooms and ahall larye enough to seat all the 
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pupils accommodated in the school-rooms. I do not 
name the Chapman as a building to copy in all details, 
‘ nor yet in architectural taste, for itis by no means a 
model in respect to beauty ; but I refer to it as containing 
the essential accommodations for a Boston Grammar 
School. We may take pride in showing strangers an 
enormous four-story school-house, as evidence of our 
liberal provisions for free schools, but we cannot afford 
to sacrifice our substantial educational interests for the 
sake of any such gratification. We do not want mere 
show schools: we want real educating schools. 

Twenty years ago I strenuously advocated the policy 
of large schools, according to the extent of my limited 
influence. But at that time the question was not 
between schools of five hundred pupils and schools of 
a thousand, under one head, but between those of 
two or three hundred and those of five hundred. 
What was then deemed a large school is now reck- 
oned (with us) a small school. Twenty years ago I 
ventured to predict that the increase of the size of our 
schools to five hundred or six hundred pupils under one 
master would elevate the position of the master and 
secure for him a higher salary, — a very important consid- 
eration in school economy. My anticipations have been 
more than realized. But this is only an incidental ad- 
vantage of large schools, and it will not do to increase 
the size of schools without limit, merely to create 
responsible situations for principals. Besides a Gram- 
mar School of five hundred, with the Primary Schools 
grouped around which should be placed under the same 
head, is as large as is desirable for the proper super 

of one principal. | 
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I have thus protracted the discussion of this topic, 
because it seems to me a topic of vital importance, and 
if what I have said shall lead to a careful consideration 
of it by the School Board and the CH Council, my 
object will be accomplished. | 

I now pass to a few specific recommendations in 
respect to school accommodations. It has been pro- 
posed to build a very large Grammar school-house near 
the foot of Dover Street, to accommodate the surplus 
of the Quincy, Brimmer and Dwight Schools for boys, 
and for the prospective wants of that section of the 
city. The plan has failed, for the present at least, for 
the reason that the surplus of pupils does not justify 
an outlay of $125,000. In the mean time the large 
branch of the Quincy School remains in the Old Frank-. | 
lin building, not enjoying the advantages they would if 
they were in the main building, under the eye of the 
master — a practical illustration of one of the evils of the 
large-school plan which I have attempted to set forth.. 
Instead of keeping this branch out in the cold till it 
shall in some indefinite future grow. to a size to justify 
the erection of a mammoth building, it seems to me to 
be the most feasible course to organize it into a Gram- 
mar School, giving it a master, and fitting up for its 
permanent use the spacious and substantial building 
where it is now located. The location is convenient and 
sufficiently central. The building is good, and at small 
expense could be fully adapted to meet the wants of 
a school of five hundred pupils. ‘There are pupils 
enough to justify this step at the present time; and 
by adopting this plan a vast saving of expense would be 
secured, while the interests of education in the large 
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view of the subject, would be better served than by 
building a house on the new land, as proposed, to 
accommodate nine hundred or a thousand pupils. 

South Boston, too, is suffering for want of Grammar 
School accommodations. The difficulty is that nobody 
can see the way clear to put up one of the great build- 
ings. As soon as we admit the superiority of the mod- 
erate sized buildings, the problem is solved at once. 
The number of boys in the Grammar Schools of South 
Boston exceeds the number of girls by about 500. This 
is Just the proper number for a school. What hinders 
from erecting a building at once to accommodate this 
number of boys, and carving out a new district, so as to 
relieve all the existing schools? But if the people of 
South Boston should insist upon having a building to 
match the last erected in East Boston, their children may 
have to wait a long time for relief, and when the build- 
ing is secured, if that time ever comes, they will not 
then be so well accommodated as they would be with 
two smaller houses, erected successively as needed. 

Something has been said about giving up the present 
site of the Wells School, which is in all respects so . 
desirable, and enlarging the district by taking a portion 
of the Hancock, with a view to the erection of a school- 
house of the largest pattern. I sincerely hope this project 
will not be pressed. The present location is all that 
could be desired, and the number of pupils in the district 
is already large enough. A new school-house is needed 
of sufficient size to seat 509 to 550 pupils. Let this be 
furnished, and the district would be accommodated as 
well as it can be. 

Without attempting to express my views on all the 
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cases which have recently come up for consideration, I 
will close what I have to say on Grammar School accom- 
modations with a word concerning the Lyman. Here 
again the idea of a large building is in the way. Here 
are four hundred and fifty pupils poorly accommodated. 
The prospect of increase in this section is not such as 
to justify the expense of a building for 900 or 1,000 
pupils, and so nothing is done. It has a large lot, well 
located, and if the views I have presented are the right 
views, the interests of this district require that a build- 
ing of the size of the Chapman, with some architectural 
improvements, should be erected on the site of the 
present structure. 

It is now conceded by all, so far as I know, that six 
rooms is a proper standard for a Primary school-house 
suited to our system. I regret that it was thought 
advisable to depart from it in the plan for the new 
building on East Street. The three additional rooms 
occupy space needed for yard room, and besides they 
very materially injure the adjacent school-house; and 
then there were already twelve Primary school-rooms on 
the adjoining lot, making twenty-one in all, — quite too 
large a number, in my judgment, for one spot. I regret 
also the adoption of the plan in the Hancock district, 
involving an enormous expenditure in proportion to the 
accommodations realized, and, what is_ particularly 
undesirable, involving the necessity of bringing together 
on one spot over 1,500 children of different ages and 
both sexes. As it is too late to change the plan, I refer 
to it only to express the hope that it may not be imitated 


elsewhere. 
16. 
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EVENING SCHOOLS. 


I feel constrained again to invite your attention to the 
subject of Evening Schools. This class of schools is 
designed for the instruction of such persons as have not 
acquired a competent education, and yet are unable to 
avail themselves of the advantages of the day schools. 
That there is a considerable number of persons of this 
description residing in this city does not admit of ques- 
tion. We know, indeed, from reliable statistics, that the 
attendance at the public and private schools is very 
large in proportion to the whole number of children of 
the proper school age. The proportion attending the 
public schools, we are proud to say, surpasses that of - 
any other large city whatever. ‘This fact stands out as 
the most gratifying distinction of our system of public 
instruction, and affords the best proof of its excellence 
and success. But we cannot say that we have reached 
the ideal standard at which we profess to aim. The 
essentials of such a standard are that the public schools 
should be good enough for all, free to all, and attended 
by all whose education is not otherwise sufficiently 
provided for. ‘The fundamental idea of the American 
system of free schools, which had its origin on this very 
spot, is that it undertakes, at the public expense, to put 
the means of a competent education within the reach of 
everybody. We profess to have done just this thing, 
and in a certain sense our professions are in accordance 
with the facts, for we shut the doors of our schools 
. against no child of the proper age who asks admission, 
all comers being welcome, and if indigent, supplied with 
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the requisite books. But in another sense our profession 
is not justified by the facts of the case. Practically, we 
do not put the means of education within the reach of 
everybody who needs it. We do not provide the means 
of instruction for a class of persons from fourteen years 
of age and upwards, who are so situated that they can- 
not attend a day school, but could attend a school kept 
in the evening for a portion of the year. The stork in 
the fable, that had his soup served in a plate, by the 
cunning fox who invited him to dinner, was practi- 
cally not served at all, as his attenuated mandibles were 
not adapted to that mode of taking food. We cannot 
say, without qualification, that we have put the means of 
education within the reach of everybody until we not 
only maintain schools enough, but schools kept open at 
the times and places which make them available. It is 
our great and just boast that we plant the public school 
at the door of every child, but we cannot say that we 
actually furnish schools adapted to the wants of all. 
We admit that we are bound to provide for the proper 
education of all youth, but for the practical accomplish- 
ment of this object, it is necessary to make the schools 
accessible in respect to time, as well as in respect to 
place. ‘To determine whether education is in the reach 
of all, we must inquire not only where the schools are 
located, but also when they are kept open. 

Some years ago, when this subject was under consid- 
eration, those who aimed to narrow the limits of public 
education, instead of enlarging them, objected that muni- 
cipal corporations had no legal right to provide schools 
for teaching the elementary branches to pupils above 
fifteen years of age. ‘This objection has been wholly 
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removed by the following legislative enactment: (Gen- 
eral Statutes, chapter 38, sections 7 and &.) 


“Section 7. Any town may establish and maintain, in addi- 
tion to the schools required by law to be maintained therein, 
schools for the education of persons over fifteen years of age; 
may determine the term or terms of time in each year, and the 
hours of the day or evening during which said schools shall be 
kept, and appropriate such sums of money as may be necessary 
for the support thereof. 

“Section 8. When a school is so established, the School 
Committee shall have the same superintendence over it as they 
have over other schools; and shall determine what branches of 
learning may be taught therein.” 


This provision of the statutes makes the legal right 
of the city to establish evening schools for youth above 
fifteen years of age clear and indisputable, and the 
School Committee are empowered to determine the 
branches of learning to be taught in them, without any 
limitation whatever. The: real question, therefore, and 
the only question that can now be raised respecting the 
establishment and maintenance of schools, is the ques- 
tion of expediency. Here, possibly, there may be room 
for an honest difference of opinion. There are two 
considerations which seem to me to cover substantially 
the whole question of expediency. ‘The first of these 
relates to the effect which evening schools would have 
on the day schools. If evening schools are opened, 
would not the cupidity of parents lead them to withdraw 
their children from the day school, and put them to 
work, leaving them to the evening school alone for their 
education? Possibly there might be the disposition to 
do this on the part of a depraved class of parents. 
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But it is plain that this evil may be guarded against 
by proper regulations as to the conditions of admission, 
none under the age of fifteen being admitted, except 
in cases of pressing need. One of these extreme cases - 
which came under my observation a while ago, may be 
cited as an illustration. Here was a bright, active boy, 
thirteen years of age, the son of a poor widow. He was 
earning twelve dollars a week, which went to help his 
mother support the younger children of the family. His 
mother could not afford to give up this income and send 
him to the day school. She wanted a good free evening 
school for him. The boy seemed fully to comprehend 
the situation, and he desired to continue his work, and 
eke out his education in an evening school; but in all 
this great city of schools there was no evening school 
suitable for that brave, bright boy. In other words, our 
system of education does not put the means of education 
practically within his reach. Now, we have among us 
a class of persons, including both children and adults, 
who, by reason of the poverty, cupidity, neglect, vice, 
or crime of their parents, or from orphanage, or other 
causes, have been, and are, deprived of the advantages of 
schooling. Our day schools, as now conducted, are not 
adapted to meet their wants. Unless some other instru- 
mentality is employed, they cannot be reached. The 
question is, shall this element of ignorance, with all its 
attendant train of evils, be permitted to exist and per- 
petuate itself, or shall it be cast out, and wholesome 
education substituted for it? And shall we hesitate to 
do this evident tangible good, lest we may, by a bare 
possibility, diminish in some small degree the amount 


of good we are elsewhere accomplishing? For myself, 
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Ido not doubt that the benefits resulting from a judicious 
provision for evening schools would outweigh its neces- 
sary evils a hundred-fold. And this opinion is justified, 
I think, not only by the abstract consideration of the 
nature and probable operation of the proposed schools, 
but by the experiments already made in other cities. In 
a majority of the first-class cities of the country, evening 
schools have been in successful operation for a number of 
years. As to their utility, there seems to be no difference 
of opinion among the superintendents of schools who 
have observed their practical working. The following 
are samples of a mass of testimony in their favor which 
might be cited from similar authorities. 

Superintendent Randall, of New York, says; ‘I can 
conceive of no agency within the compass of our educa- 
tional system, capable of securing more valuable results 
to a class of our fellow-citizens, precluded by their occu- 
pations from daily instruction, than these evening schools, 
properly organized and judiciously conducted.” 

Superintendent Bulkley, of Brooklyn, says: ‘“‘ When 
we recollect that these schools have supplied instruction 
to a class of persons not reached by the ordinary means of 
education, and who, but for these, would perhaps have 
been spending their evenings in idleness, vicious indul- 
gences, crime and disgrace, then it is that we are pre- 
pared to appreciate this instrumentality as a means of 
good to the individual recipients of its provisions, nor 
less a benefit to the community in the prevention of evil 
consequent upon ignorance, and in promoting knowledge 
and virtue.” 

Superintendent Divoll, of St. Louis, says: ‘ Such 
industry and proficiency (as had been reported) on the 
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part of young persons who are denied the privileges of 
the day schools, and whose regular employment during 
the day leaves them no leisure time except evenings, 
cannot be too highly commended.” 

Superintendent Pickard, of Chicago, says: ‘“‘ The wis- 
dom of such action (increased appropriation for these 
schools) has been fully demonstrated. The schools, last 
winter, were filled with eager and attentive pupils, some 
of whom were forty years of age and upwards. The 
universal testimony of the teachers was favorable to the 
conduct and progress of those in attendance. 

I find nowhere any complaint against evening schools 
on the ground of their interference with the prosperity 
of the day schools. But I am willing to admit that 
where good evening schools.are opened, a certain 
number of pupils, old enough to engage in some indus- 
trial occupation, would depend on these for finishing 
their schooling, rather than continue in the day schools. 
And I maintain that this result would not be undesira- 
ble, — that it might even be a positive advantage, as 
the few pupils who might feel obliged to adopt this 
course, under proper restrictions, might thus secure the 
education they need at less expense to them, and at the 
same time earn the means of their support, and contribute 
something to the productive industry of the community. 
The interests of the day schools do not, therefore, as it 
seems to me, stand in the way of evening schools. 

The other consideration which concerns the question 
of establishing evening schools at the public expense, is 
the fact that several evening schools have been already 
provided by benevolent associations. These charity 
evening schools have been in operation for eight or ten 
years. I cheerfully admit they have done much good. 
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The benevolent and public spirited persons, by whose 
labors and contributions they have been established and 
maintained, are entitled to much credit. They have had 
ample time to prove the capabilities of the charity 
system of supporting and conducting this class of schools, 
and now they themselves, certainly some of them who 
have labored longest in this enterprise, have come to 
the conclusion that they cannot accomplish all that is 
required, and that the time has arrived for municipal 
action. ‘The charity system claims one and only one 
advantage over the public system as applied to evening 
schools, and that is the element of love and sympathy 
which the volunteer teachers bring to the work of 
instructing the peculiar class of pupils of which these 
schools are mainly composed. But experience has 
proved that the voluntary principle is wholly inadequate 
to meet all the wants of such evening schools as this 
community ought to provide. We need a system of 
classified evening schools of various grades, taught by 
teachers of experience and skill of a high order; such 
experience and skill as can be secured only by a 
proper compensation. Such a system we cannot expect 
to have unless it is established and maintained at the 
public expense. Entertaining such views of this sub- 
ject, itis my earnest hope that the Board will, at an 
early day, take the necessary steps to organize and put 
in operation a system of evening schools, fully adequate 
to the educational wants of the city, which are not 
already supplied by existing institutions. 
Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK, 


Superintendent of Public Schools. 
Marcu 1866. 
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To the School Committee of Boston: 


GentLemen, —In conformity with the requirements 
of your Regulations, I respectfully submit the following 
as my Twenty-Fifth Report, the Thirteenth of the semi- 


annual series: 


Summary of Statistics for 1865-66. 


Population of the city, 1865 


Number of districts into which the schools are 
grouped for supervision 

Number of High Schools 

One Latin School, for boys. 

One English High School, for boys. 

One High and Normal School, for girls. 
Number of Grammar Schools. 

For boys, 7; for girls, 7; boys and ane 1 

Increase a the year . : ort: oh 
Number of Primary Schools, for boys and girls 

Decrease for the year : : : 1 
Whole number of Schools 

Increase for the year } ‘ re a 
Number of teachers in High Schools 

Male teachers, 20; female teachers, 13. 

Increase for the year (male) ; ‘mae | 
Number of teachers in Grammar Schools 

Male teachers, 45; female teachers, 27. 


192,354 


21 


ZI 


256 


280 
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Increase for the year : : as 


Number of teachers in Primary Schools 
Decrease for the year : S acae's iL 
Whole number of teachers 
Male teachers, 66; female eehere 546. 
Regular teachers, 294: special teachers, 18. 
Aggregate increase for the year . ee 
Number of persons in the city between five and 
fifteen years of age, May 1, 1866. 
Increase for the year . . 328 
Average whole number of pupils belonging to 
schools of all grades during the last year 
Increase for the year : . 628 
Average daily attendance of pupils in all the 
schools for the last year : 
Increase for the year : : . 808 
Average daily absence of pupils in all the schools 
for the last year 


Decrease for the year s : «179 


Average per cent of attendance of all the schools 
Increase for the year ; ; s 0.5 
Ratio of the average number belonging to the 
schools to the whole number of children between 
five and fifteen years of age, in decimals 
Increase for the year : : yaa. Lil 
Average whole number of pupils belonging to the 
High Schools : 
Increase for the year : . s » 36 
Average attendance at High Schools 
Increase for the year ‘ : aS, 
Per cent of attendance at High Schools 
Increase for the year : : ts OL 


Average whole number of pupils belonging to 
Grammar Schools 


257 


612 


35,225 


211,723 


25,809 


1,914 


93.5 


“187 


T76 
T51 


96.2 


14,394 
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Increase for the year A ° . AT9 
Average daily attendance at Grammar Schools 
Increase for the year : ; . 510 
Per cent of attendance at Grammar Schools 
Increase for the year : : . 04 
Average number of pupils to each regular teacher 
in Grammar Schools 
Decrease for the year. : Uk 
Average daily attendance to a teacher in Grammar 
Schools : 
Decrease for the year. : re anes) 
Average whole number of pupils belonging to 
Primary Schools . : : 
Increase for the year : ‘ EEL LS 
Average attendance in Primary Schools 
Increase for the year b : “209 
Per cent of attendance in Primary Schools 
Increase for the year A : sey 
Average number of lee to a teacher in Primary 
Schools : 
Increase for the year : : py POEL 
Average attendance to a teacher in Primary 
Schools ; : 
Increase for the year ; : ohh 
Number of school-houses for High Schools 
School-rooms, 22; halls, 3; seats, 960. 
Number of school-houses for Grammar Schools, 
exclusive of the Old Franklin : 
School-rooms, 268; halls, 19; seats, 15 386. 
Number of Grammar School branches 
Divisions in branches, 26. 
Number of school-houses for Primary Schools 
belonging to the city, now occupied 
School-rooms in these school-houses . 257 


se: 


13,620 


94.2 


46.5 


44.0 


12,553 
11,438 


90.3 


49 


44,7 


21 


51 
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Number of seats, about . . 14,000 
Number of Primary School-houses now building . 
Number of Primary Schools in hired buildings 
Number of Primary Schools in Gra. School-houses 
Number of school-rooms occupied by Grammar 

School branches 
Number of Primary Schools in Ward-rooms 
Number of Ward-rooms in Primary School-houses 
Number of Ward-rooms in Gra. School-houses 


High and Grammar Schools, incidental expenses 

Expended by Com. Pub. Buildings, $74,206 29; 
by School Committee, $40,516 54. 

Decrease for the year . $2,657 30 


Increase for the year : $22,656 75 


bt bb & oO 


$114,722 83 


Primary Schools, incidental expenses 5T,T9T 93 
Expended by Com. Pub. Buildings, $52,722 81; 
by School Committee, $5,075 12 
Decrease for the year : $5,555 94 
Whole amount of incidental expenses ; .© 172,520 76 
Decrease for the year . $8,213 24 
High and Grammar Schools, salaries of teachers, 262,545 26 
Increase for the year ; $18,941 69 
- Primary Schools, salaries of teachers . 140,755 56 
Increase for the year : $11,928 29 
Whole amount of salaries : s . 403,300 82 
Increase for the year ? $30,869 98 
Amount of current expenses for High and Gram- 
mar Schools : : ; : . 3877,268 09 
Increase for the year : $16,284 39 f 
Amount of current expenses for Primary Schools 198,553 49 
Increase for the year : . $6,372 35 
Whole amount of current expenses for all the schools, 
for the year 575,821 58 
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Expenditures for Grammar School-houses and 
lots : ; ; ‘ : 
Increase for the year ‘ $68,451 96 
Expenditures for Primary School-houses and lots 
Increase for the year : $41,491 84 
Whole amount expended for buildings and lots 
Increase for the year . $109,943 80 
Total expenditure for school purposes for the finan- 
cial year, ending April 30, 1866 
Increase for the year . $132,600 54 


Cost per scholar, taking as a basis for computa- 
tion the average whole number belonging, — 


Cost per scholar for tuition alone : 
Increase for the year. . , $0 80 

Cost per scholar for incidentals : 
Decrease for the year : : $0 45 


Whole cost per scholar : : 
Increase for the year : ; $0 36 


Whole amount appropriated by the City Council 
for salaries and ordinary or current expenses of 
schools, for the financial year beginning May 1, 
1865, viz: 


High and Grammar School teachers $340,000 00 
Primary School teachers . : 165,000 00 
High and Grammar Schools[ Com- 

mittee Public Buildings] : 78,000 00 
High and Grammar Schools 

[School Committee] : ; 32,000 00 
Primary Schools [Committee : 

Public Buildings] ; 60,000 00 
Primary Schools [School Gout] ~ 7,000 00 
Salaries of Officers of School 

Committee, &e. , . ; 12,000 00 


17 
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117,378 62 
83,175 02 


200,553 64 


116,375 22 


14 544 
6 22+ 


20 17 


694,900 30 
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Ratio of the amount appropriated for public 
schools to the whole amount to be raised by 


taxation, for the year 1866-7 ; : : 13+ 
Valuation of the city, May 1866 : : » 415,362,543 
Percentage of the valuation of 1866, appropriated | 

for public schools : : : : : 001 67 


Average percentage of the valuation of 1865, 
appropriated by the cities and towns of the 
State for public schools, 1864—5 (one mill and 
seventy-seven hundredths) . ‘ ; ALO) rw 


Amount received from the income of the School 
Fund of the State, for the year 1865-6 


The condition and progress of our system of public 
instruction, as presented in the foregoing statistical view 
is highly satisfactory. This numerical exhibit, prepared 
with no little labor and care, is put in the foreground of 
the report, because it is that part which ought to be most 
carefully studied, and because nothing else that could be 
expressed on the printed page, within the same space, 
would be so important or valuable, either for the infor- 
‘mation of the Board, or of educational inquirers, whether 
at home or abroad. Here are set forth in order the 
great leading facts of the personnel, the materiel, and the 
expenditure of the system,— the number of persons in 
the city of school age; the number of schools of different 
grades ; the number of teachers of either sex employed ; 
the number of pupils taught ; the per cent of attendance ; 
the school accommodations including the number and 
size of buildings, the number of school-rooms and seats ; 
and the outlay for the several departments, under the 
heads of salaries, incidentals, and buildings and lots. For 
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detailed information respecting the individual schools and 
districts, and for comparative views of various classes of 
_ Statistical facts, attention is invited to the Tables in the 
Appendix, and in the body of the Report. It will be 
found, I am happy to say, that there has been an in- 
crease in almost every item where increase is desirable, 
and a decrease where decrease is desirable. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Regulations 
a General Meeting of the teachers of the Primary Schools 
was held at the hall of the Girls’ High and Normal School, 
on the 15th of May last, and a General Meeting of the 
teachers of the Grammar Schools at the same place on 
the 18th of the same month. All the teachers of these 
grades were present, excepting four or five whose absence 
was unavoidable. The interest and profit of both 
occasions were greatly enhanced by the presence and 
the appropriate remarks of several members of the City 
Council and the School Board. The utility of these meet- 
ings is, I believe, no longer a matter of question with 
members of the Board; certainly not, so far as I know, 
with any member who has personally witnessed their 
proceedings. There is reason to believe, from the testi- 
mony of many of the best teachers, that the two meetings 
here referred to were the most interesting and useful 
that have been held under my direction. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The average whole number of pupils belonging to 
these schools, during the past year, was 12,553 ; making 
an increase, for the year, of 113. These pupils have 
been taught by a corps of 256 regular teachers, and one 
special teacher of vocal music ; the number of pupils to a 
teacher averaging forty-nine, and being seven less than 
our prescribed standard fora Primary School. It will be 
seen, by referring to one of the statistical tables, that 
the schools of the Lawrence District had the largest 
number to a teacher, and therefore cost the least per 
scholar for tuition and incidentals. But even these 
schools did not quite reach the standard, — fifty-six 
to a school; while, in some districts the average 
falls as low as forty-four or forty-five. If the schools 
had been kept up to the maximum number, where 
they stood six years ago, we should have had at this 
time only 225 Primary teachers, instead of 256. And, 
if the present number of pupils were accommodated 
and instructed in schools having an average of fifty-six 
pupils, we could adda hundred dollars to the salary of 
each teacher, without increasing the aggregate expendi- 
ture a single mill. These facts seem to me to require 
consideration. ‘They suggest the important economical 
question, whether, with a given sum of money to ex- 
pend, it is better to carry on the schools with a mini- 
mum number of pupils to a teacher, and with a low 
scale of salaries ; or with the maximum number of pupils 
to a teacher, and competent salaries. The latter alter- 
native appears to me to be preferable, especially in view 
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of the existing arrangements of our school accommoda- 
tions, and of the classification of our pupils. But, if 
those who pay the taxes are disposed to reject both 
alternatives, preferring to pay high salaries for in- 
structing a minimum number of pupils, — say thirty or 
forty to a teacher, — their right to do so is not to be 
disputed ; nor is there any doubt that the children would 
get more and better instruction. 

The whole number of pupils promoted from the 
Primary to the Grammar Schools during the year, was 
3,583. : 

The following table shows the number of Primary 
pupus in each district promoted to the Grammar 
Schools, March 1866; and the average number to a 
school in the respective districts : — | 


sa | 33 | S¢ sé] 32} 33 
o ° o 
DIsTRICTS. SS leae ub me Districts. BETA ecole Me 

o,° « 
Ag | oe | 2a Ag | oF | xo 
Adams .--eee. 8 70 8.7 Hancock.... LOS LEO 5.7 


Bigelow ...... 18. Aloe 10.5 Lawrence... 17 | 155 9.1 


Bowditch..... 10 45 4.5 Lincoln..... AvlGasekLt 8.5 
Bowdoin...... 8 | 52 6:Bu le liyman fates: 10 | 62 | 6.5 
Boylston..... . 14 72 5.1 Mayhew .... 10 Pie bo 5.5 
Brimmer...... 16 | 142 8.8 Phillips..... 9 47 | 5.2 
Chapman..... 10 63 6.3 Prescott .... 7 13 1.8 
Dwight ....... 6 59 9.8 Quincy ..... ELL aG 6.8 
Eliot ......... | 17 | 104 6.1 Wells....... 12 91 7.5 
Everett ....... 10 72 7.2 Winthrop... 14 72 5.1 
Franklin...... 17 | 142 8.3 || Training.... 3 12 14,0 
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The following table shows the number of Primary 
pupils in each district promoted to the Grammar 
Schools, July 1866 and the average number to each 
school in the respective districts : — 


34] $3 | 33 sé | 23 | 33 

DISTRICTS. sei) Reais DISTRICTS. $3 | $2 | =8 
Ad ve oD AS | as | 2m 

AGAMS ...ceee- 8 66 8.2 Hancock.... 19 182 6.9 
Bigelow ....-. 18 |,185 10.3 || Lawrence... | 17. | 189 8.1 
Bowditch. .... 10 56 5.6 Lincoln..... 13° 4/9116 8.4 
Bowdoin...... 8 40 5.0 Lyman...... 8 AT 5.9 
Boylston..+... 14 99 7.0 Mayhew .... 10 58 5.8 


Brimmer...... 16 127 41.9 Phillips..... 8 44 5.5 
Chapman ..... 10 60 6.0 Prescott .... | 8 48 6.0 
Dwight. sees fy Gi} 4401 27.8 || Quincy 2... 1) 47 eevee 
SLIOU. os Qe w 6 17 101 5.9 Wells ...... 12 75 6.2 
Everett..... 10 66 6.6 Winthrop... | 12 96 8.0 
Franklin.......}, 17° | 186 |. 8.0] Training..:. | '8 | 15 | 5.0 


The foregoing tables, showing the comparative suc- 
cess of the several districts in sending forward Primary 
pupils to the Grammar Schools, are commended to the 
attention of the Board. It would be well, also, to refer 
back to similar tables in preceding reports. It will be 
found that, for successive years, certain districts have pro- 
moted a small proportion, while others have promoted a 
large proportion. If the schools are kept up to the 
full number of pupils, and the classes of the different 
erades are regularly promoted at the end of each half- 
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year, one-sixth of the number in the district will enter 
the Grammar Schools at each examination, nine to each 
school. But it appears that only three or four districts 
have come up to this standard. To Miss Read, of the 
Lawrence district, belongs the credit of having promoted 
the largest number, viz: fifty-nine in March, and siarty- 
five in July, — one hundred and twenty-four during the 
year. 

The Primary Schools have made commendable pro- 
gress during the past year. In my visits to them, I have 
found gratifying evidence of improvement in methods of 
instruction and discipline. Several years ago the schools 
in Sheafe Street were often referred to as the model 
schools of the city, and they well deserved that distinc- 
tion. Nor have they in the least deteriorated. Indeed, 
I believe they have all the while continued to advance 
in excellence. But they are not as conspicuous as they 
were, simply because other model schools have risen. 
In fact, the number of schools which are justly entitled 
to be named as models has become quite numerous, and 
they are exerting a powerful influence in raising the 
character of the schools around them. Schools of this 
class are found at East Boston, at South Boston, on Fort 
Hill, at the South End, at the North End, and at the 
West End. During the past two or three years those in 
Poplar Street have been most visited by Primary teach- 
ers, with the exception, perhaps, of the schools connected 
with the Training School. When I began to advise 
visitors to go to this building, only one of its schools was | 
particularly worthy of notice, and even that was not 
quite first-rate. Now the three comprising the lower 
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grades are equal to the best; and the other three are 
very good, although no better than fifty or a hundred 
others. The city is greatly indebted to the teachers in 
this building for what they have done by their example 
to improve our Primary Schools. But justice requires 
me to say, that we have scores of faithful and competent 
teachers in the service, who would have done equally 
well, had they been as favorably situated for exhibiting 
their schools to visitors. In view of the great benefit 
which many teachers have derived from visiting good 
schools, I earnestly hope the practice will be encouraged 
by Committees and Principals. When perm‘ssion is 
given to teachers to visit schools, it might be well, per- 
haps, to require reports of the manner in which the 
time is employed by them, and of the hints and sug- 
gestions received. 

I have witnessed with great satisfaction the progress 
which has been made in the methods of teaching in 
these schools. Not that I find every teacher enter- 
prising and progressive. I regret to be obliged to 
admit that there are some —a small number I[ am will- 
ing to believe—who seem to be stationary, having 
apparently, no disposition, if they have the capacity, to 
take a step forward, content with things as they are, dis- 
liking the very sound of the word “improvement,” and 
extremely anxious “to be let» alone.” Such teachers 
have mistaken their calling; they lack the essential ele- 
ments of success in teaching, and it would be no loss to 
the interests of education, if they were permitted to retire 
from the service, and engage in some more congenial 
occupation. But, leaving out of the account this small, 
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exceptional class, and speaking of the teachers of this 
grade as a body, I feel sure that I do them no more than 
justice, when I say that they deserve high commendation 
for their conscientious and zealous efforts to meet all the 
reasonable demands of their arduous and responsible 
position. The merits of many of these faithful and de- 
voted teachers cannot be too highly appreciated. Lan- 
guage is inadequate to express the delight with which I 
witness the all but miraculous results of their earnest 
and skilful efforts. In saying this I say what I feel and 
know, and I say it because of my conviction that these 
good teachers — and I am speaking only of that class — 
both deserve and need ten words of commendation, 
encouragement and appreciation to one of criticism and 
admonition. 

Go with me into a school kept by one of these meri- 
torious teachers. Observe the condition of the room,— 
its neatness, order and cleanliness; look into the happy 
faces of the pupils, reflecting the intelligence and love 
beaming from the countenance of their teacher. They 
have evidently come from homes of extreme poverty, 
but notice their tidiness, and especially the good condi- 
tion of their heads and hands; and see their position | 
in their seats, — neither stiff and restrained, nor care- 
less and lounging, but easy and natural. The tempera- 
ture, you will perceive, is what it should be; and the 
atmosphere uncommonly wholesome for a school-room, 
—no children roasting by stoves, or shivering in chilling 
drafts of air. What skill and care and patience, on the 
part of the teacher, have been employed to produce this 
state of things! Now witness the operations going on. 
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The windows are opened more or less, according to the 
weather. The bell is struck, and the pupils are 
brought to their feet; they perform some brisk physical 
exercises with hands and arms, or march to music, 
or take a lively vocal drill according to Professor 
Monroe’s instructions. In five minutes the scene 
changes; the windows are closed, half the pupils take 
their slates with simultaneous movement, place them 
in position, and proceed to print, draw or write exactly 
what has been indicated and illustrated for them as a 
copy. ‘The rest stand, ranged soldier-like, in a compact 
line, with book in hand, and take their reading-lesson. 
Not one is listless or inattentive. Sometimes they read 
in turn, and sometimes they are called promiscuously, 
or they are permitted to volunteer; or the teacher reads 
a sentence or two, and the whole class read in concert 
after her; or they are allowed to read a paragraph 
silently. Now a hard word is spelled by sounds; then. 
there is thrown in a little drill on inflection or emphasis. 
Many judicious questions are asked about the meaning 
of what is read, and all needful illustrations and explana- 
tions are given with such vivacity and clearness that 
they are sure to be comprehended by every pupil, and 
remembered. The time for the lesson quickly glides 
away, every pupil wishing it would last longer. A 
stroke upon the bell brings the whole school to 
‘‘ position” in their seats; the slates are examined, and 
returned to their places; a general exercise on the 
tablets, or an object lesson follows. If the latter, per- 
haps it is on colors, the teacher having prepared for 
this purpose little square cards worked with bright- 
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hued worsteds, or the children have brought bits of 
ribbon or colored paper or water-color paints — very 
likely some one has brought a glass prism to show 
the colors of the rainbow. A verse or two of poetry 
on the rainbow is repeated. Now comes the music. A 
little girl takes the platform, and, with pointer in hand, 
conducts the exercise on Mr. Mason’s charts. She asks 
about the staff and notes and bars and clefs. They 
sing the scale by letters, numbers and syllables; and 
close with a sweet song. They are next exercised on 
numbers, not in mere rote repetition of table, but by 
combinations with visible objects, — the ball-frame and 
marks on the blackboard, — writing figures on the slates 
being interspersed with oral instruction. And thus goes 
on the whole session. You would gladly remain the 
whole day, such is the order, harmony and cheerfulness 
of the school. You see that the children are both 
pleased and instructed, that they are wisely cared for 
in all respects. Neither body, mind nor heart is neg- 
lected. ‘The teacher is happy. She is happy, because 
she is successful ; and she is successful, because her heart 
is in her work. She has the right disposition and this 
qualification multiplies tenfold all others. This is no 
fancy sketch, nor is it a flattering picture of some single 
school. It is only an imperfect outline of what may be 
seen daily in not a few schools. When I contemplate 
the excellencies of ‘these first-rate schools, I say to 
myself, all honor to the admirable teachers who have 
made them such! 

But there is no place to stop in this work of improve- 
ment. We must not rest satisfied with what has been 
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achieved. The best must be made better ; not by harder 
work, but by more skilful work, by more wisely-directed 
effort, by the growth, development and perfecting of the 
art of instruction, based on the science of education. 
The poorest schools must not be allowed to remain 
poor schools, if teachers are to be had who will and can 
keep good schools. All the teachers must be paid well, 
furnished with all the needed appliances, and encouraged 
and advised ; then, if they do not succeed in keeping 
good schools, they ought to retire, and make room for 
those who can. 

Were I to go into the details of what has been done, 
and what ought to be done in these schools, I should 
exceed the proper limits of this document, and I must 
dismiss the topic by referring to only one or two par- 
ticulars. 

The most important branch taught in these schools is 
reading. And that part of the art of reading most 
necessary to be taught at this stage, is the ability to 
readily call at sight the common words of the language, 
with accuracy and distinctness of enunciation, and cor- 
rectness of pronunciation. For now nearly ten years I 
have done all in my power to encourage a rational 
method of accomplishing this essential step in the child’s 
education. ‘The method which I have endeavored to 
recommend and illustrate is known as the ‘ Phonic 
Method.” It consists in teaching the powers of the 
letters in connection with their names, and of continuing 
through the whole Primary course to read and spell 
words by sounds as well as by letters, that is, by naming 
the letters, We have had no manual to explain the 
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method,— my ideas respecting its practical application 
having been communicated orally. For five or six years, 
the Spellers and Readers used (Bumstead’s), were the 
chief obstacles I had to contend with. These have, to 
a great extent, been removed by the change of text- 
books ; and consequently many teachers are now making 
rapid progress in developing this method, and I take the 
liberty to name Mrs. Chevallier, in Poplar Street, as 
the teacher who has presented the best illustration I 
haye seen of the application of this method in the 
fifth class, and I wish all the teachers of the fifth 
and sixth classes could see what she is doing in this 
branch, especially how she teaches the child to call a word 
he has never seen. ‘This is the problem in teaching the 
first steps in reading. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of what Mr. Mason 
is doing in teaching vocal music in these schools. 
Wherever he goes, he furnishes, in his handling of 
classes, an admirable model for the imitation of teach- 
ers, so that his influence is not by any means confined 
to musical instruction. I find in him a most efficient as- 
sistant in carrying out my ideas of Primary school in- 
struction and management. As I visit the schools, it is 
very easy to see what teachers have heartily co-operated 
with him. The teachers of the Intermediate schools in 
the Lawrence district deserve special mention for their 
merit in this respect. 

The following statement of the result of Mr. Mason’s 
work, is from the pen of Mr. J. 8. Dwight, editor of the 
Journal of Music, and a first-rate authority on matters 


pertaining to musical instruction : — 
18 
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“The result was certainly in the highest degree encouraging. 
Here was a true method embodied in a living man, one who has 
the gift for teaching just this thing; one who not only completely 
engages the attentive interest of these young children in the 
rudiments of song and of notation, draws out their fresh and 
pleasant voices, makes them delight in unison and even concord, 
inspires them with a love of rhythm and of order, and so prepares 
them for further musical culture, or at least interest in music, as 
they grow older, but who enlists all their daily teachers as auxil- 
iaries in this good work, inspiring the mistress in each school- 
room with his own method, so that she can conduct the exercises 
in the intervals of his visits.” 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


The average number of pupils belonging to these 
schools during the year was 14,394, against 13,915 for 
the preceding year, showing an increase of 479. The 
average daily attendance was 13,620,—the increase 
being 510; while the per cent of attendance was 94.2 
the highest yet reached by these schools. The whole in- 
crease in the average number belonging during ten 
years has been 3,274, — a number sufficient to constitute 
six Grammar Schools of the proper size; and yet only 
three have been organized, so strong has been the inju- 
rious tendency to enlarge the size rather than multiply 
the number of these schools. The whole number of 
regular instructors employed in this grade during the 
year was 309, of whom 43 were males, and 266 females. 
Of the latter, 203 were assistants and 63 head assistants. 
Twenty-one of the head assistants were of the first class, 
while those of the second class numbered forty-two. 
By comparing the number of scholars taught with the 
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number of teachers, it appears that we have thirty-one 
more teachers in these schools than would be required, if the 
divisions were kept up to the standard number of pupils. 
One of the statistical tables appended, shows how the 
schools stand in respect to the number of pupils to a 
teacher. The Lawrence and Phillips Schools have the 
highest averages. 

Among the most important events in the history of 
this grade of schools, during the past year, was the 
organization of the Prescott School in its noble new 
edifice at East Boston. This is a mixed school; but 
the arrangement is such, that the boys and girls through- 
out all the classes occupy separate rooms. There are 
then, of course two distinct graduating divisions, in 
different rooms,— one for either sex; and, in fact, the 
boys and girls are classified in two independent series 
of grades, from the first to the last step of the course. 
In a former report, I endeavored to show, not only the 
advantage of such an arrangement of our mixed schools, 
but the absolute necessity of it, in order to meet the 
demands of other provisions of our system, and render 
the whole harmonious in its practical workings. It is, 
therefore, with no small degree of satisfaction that I am 
able now to report this step of progress, which has since 
been followed by the Lawrence and Bigelow mixed 
schools at South Boston. The Prescott building is 
admirably adapted to this new arrangement, and it was 
with the hope and expectation that it would be adopted, 
that I was induced to withhold all active opposition to 
the project of erecting so large a structure for a Gram- 
mar School. In my last report, I touched on some of 
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the evils which we are experiencing from the error of 
unduly increasing the size of our Grammar Schools. 
By the present arrangement of the Prescott School, one 
of those evils—the practical exclusion of the mass of 
pupils from the graduating class — 1s, to a great extent, 
obviated. In some of the largest unmixed schools in 
the city proper, a similar arrangement — that is, two 
independent series of grades, with two graduating 
divisions or sections — would be an incalculable bless- 
ing to the pupils, nearly doubling their chances of 
graduation. 

But the Prescott School affords a model, not only in 
respect to classification, but also in respect to the proper 
duties and functions of principal and teachers. The first 
division of boys was placed under the immediate care 
and instruction of the sub-master, and the corresponding 
division of girls was in like manner placed in charge of 
the first head assistant, thus leaving the master free to 
teach and examine all the classes, and to direct and 
superintend the instruction and discipline in every grade 
of the school. In the two highest divisions he teaches 
regularly one or two branches; in the others, he teaches 
as occasion seems to demand, and especially with the 
view to illustrate the proper mode of dealing with some 
particular topic or study; and thus he is enabled to mould 
the whole establishment into one harmonious whole, by 
making each step of instruction a preparation for what 
is to follow, and at the same time a development of what 
has gone before. Nor is this all; at the outset of the 
organization, the District Committee invested the master 
with authority to perform like service in the Primary 
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Schools under their supervision. Here, then, was actually 
carried out, in full, the comprehensive and economical 
plan lately adopted in part by the Board, with a view 
to employ the talents and abilities of the masters to bet- 
ter advantage by extending their supervision as princi- 
pals over all the schools in their respective districts, so 
that all the pupils might be directly benefited by their 
superior knowledge and skill in teaching, instead of 
the fortunate few who succeeded in reaching the gradu- 
ating class. And in going over this great school, of 
different grades, it is already apparent that a master 
mind is everywhere felt, quickening and guiding the 
efforts of teachers and pupils. 

The action of the Board by which the City medals 
have been abolished, although not suggested by me, 
meets my hearty approval; and I earnestly hope that the 
Franklin medals and the present system of Grammar 
School diplomas will speedily share the same fate. Not 
that these medals and testimonials have been entirely 
useless, but that on the whole they are in my judgment, 
the cause of more injury than benefit. In place of them, 
I should be glad to see a handsome and appropriate di- 
ploma awarded, with all reasonable ceremony and circum- 
stance of honor, to every boy and girl who fairly passes 
through the prescribed course of study. I cannot doubt 
that this plan would work as well in the Grammar 
Schools as it does in the English High School, where 
it is accomplishing much good, without doing any appre- 
ciable harm. 

The subject of checks and credits was briefly dis- 


cussed in my last report, because the minds of some of 
18* 
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our masters and teachers seemed to be prepared to give 
it a candid and unprejudiced consideration. It has since 
come to my knowledge, that the plen proposed for de- 
termining the merit and rank of pupils was already on 
trial in two or three of our schools, and I trust that in 
others it will be fairly tested. 

Several years ago, a detailed programme of the 
instruction to be given in each class of the Primary 
Schools was adopted by the Board. Already the bene- 
ficial results of this action are apparent. It is now 
high time to undertake the difficult but important task of 
preparing a programme of studies and exercises for each 
grade in the Grammar Schools. The present course of 
study as prescribed in the regulations, is too general and 
vague. As long as the course of study is so imperfectly 
indicated as at present, merely by naming the text- 
books to be used at the several stages, most teachers 
will feel obliged not only to confine themselves to 
the text-books, but to teach everything in them, or rather 
to require the pupils to learn everything in them. By 
this ill contrivance the best teachers are hampered 
and cramped. ‘They are constrained, against their 
better judgment, to teach many things which they deem 
useless, and to teach in a manner which they know is 
not the best manner. Some are driven by it to perpe- 
trate the two grave educational offences of cramming and 
high pressure, which generally go hand in hand. A 
judicious programme would not only tend to remedy 
these evils, but it would advance the interests of 
these schools in various ways, and especially by se- 
curing a more equal and profitable distribution of 
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the time of pupils and teachers among the required 
studies. Here is great room for improvement. ‘Too 
much time is bestowed upon some branches, — those 
which are by the examinations made the test of the 
merits of the schools, — while others are slighted, to the 
great detriment of the pupils. Too much time is spent 
— wasted I am tempted to say—on spelling in the upper 
classes. Why is this? Because they are almost always 
examined in this branch before the whole Committee, 
and the per cent of correct answers carefully noted, and 
not unfrequently compared with the results found in 
other schools. Suppose this misspent time were devoted 
to writing compositions, on the plan which has recently 
been brought before the teachers of the city by a profes- 
sionally educated teacher who has bestowed great atten- 
tion upon this subject, what a gain would be secured ! 
We should then have, not only real practical spelling, but 
we should have along with it much of that kind of cul- 
ture and education in which we are very generally defi- 
cient. A judicious programme would tend to promote 
similar improvements in the teaching of other branches. 

The department of vocal gymnastics, in the skilful 
hands of Professor Monroe, has made signal progress 
during the past year. His well-directed efforts have 
been cordially seconded by most of the teachers, both 
in the Grammar and Primary Schools, and it is but just 
to state, that the measure of his success in each school 
has been determined by the degree of interest manifested 
by the teachers thereof. By teaching all the teachers 
in the Grammar and Primary Schools, he reaches all 
the pupils in those schools ; and it is hoped, that, before 
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another year elapses, he will reach, either directly or 
indirectly, all the pupils in the High Schools. As it is 
the purpose of the Committee on Vocal Gymnastics and 
Military Drill to present a full report on the operations 
of their department, it is not necessary for me to enlarge 
upon the subject at this time. I shall therefore content 
myself with the simple statement, that the results of the 
training in Vocal Gymnastics which has thus far been 
imparted, have been even more beneficial than I had 
expected; and that, in my judgment, the cost of time 
and money, by which they have been secured, bears no 
sort of proportion to their value and importance. 

Vocal music appears to be very well taught by Mr. 
Sharland. His magnetic power, his professional enthu- 
siasm, and his practical skill, never fail to secure the atten- 
tion and the earnest efforts of his pupils. Perhaps he may 
be too much inclined, for the sake of high artistic effect, 
to exclude from his classes those pupils whose voices 
are not first-class, and thereby deprive them of the 
musical instruction to which they are entitled. But of 
this matter I do not claim to be a competent judge. It 
may safely be left in the hands of the excellent Commit- 
tee on Music. 

The Grammar Schools have been not inaptly denomi- 
nated the People’s Colleges, for these are the schools in 
which the children of the mass of the people terminate 
their schooling. Hence these schools have always occu 
pied a very large share of the attention of the Board. 
In pointing to some imperfections in their organization 
and management, I must not be understood as intimating 
that they are not good schools, or that they are not enti 
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tled to all the confidence and favor which they enjoy. 
Far from it. I fully believe that they may safely chal- 
lenge comparison with any similar institutions whatever. 
I am confident that they are not over-estimated, either 
by the members of the Committee, or by the community. 
I fear, indeed, that they are not valued highly enough. 
Individual instances there have been and are, and are 
likely to be, where teachers have been less able or less 
faithful than could be desired; and individual instances 
there have been and must be, where pupils have not 
had justice done them. But such instances are the ex- 
ceptions, and not the rule. I fully believe that they are 
not only excellent schools; but,—what is better,— that 
they are advancing in excellence, that they are improving 
both in respect to methods of teaching and in respect to 
methods of discipline. Their present condition is to a 
great extent the result of the wise supervision of the suc- 
cessive District Committees who have been charged with 
their management; so their character in future will be 
shaped and determined by the present Committees and 
their successors. The past is secure: the future is full 
of hope. If these schools are the foremost of their 
kind, they must be kept in the front rank; if they are 
not, they must and will be placed there. The head 
masters are, without exception, earnest, able, and 
devoted to their profession; and it is of the first impor- 
tance to sustain the highest possible standard of charac- 
ter, attainments and professional skill in this responsible 
position. We have also in these schools a corps of 
subordinate teachers, male and female, of whom we 
may well be proud. I do not mean to say that every 
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teacher is as good as could be desired, but that the 
average of their qualifications is high; and I observe 
that, in those districts where the masters have been made 
to share in the responsibility of selecting their assistants, 
the interest of the schools do not appear to have suf- 
fered thereby any detriment. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Tue Giris’ High anp Norma ScHoo. continues to 
merit the high reputation which it enjoys. The average 
whole number of pupils belonging during the past year 
was 292, against 305 for the preceding year. The 
whole number admitted in August 1866, was 176, 
against 133 for the year 1865,—an increase of 43. 

The following table shows the number of pupils ad- 
mitted from each Grammar School, the number who 
joined, and the average age : — 


se | ba | & 321 3g | & 
ScHooLs. Ba | €2/] sh ScHOOLs. EG #2 & 

Ae) es Za | a> | 4 
Adams ........ 6 6 16.00 || Lawrence ... 1 | 15.33 
Bigelow......- 5 5 16.08 |} Lincoln ..... 5 4 | 15.55 
Bowditch...... 7 5 15.76 || Lyman...... 1 1 | 15.92 
Bowdoin...... | 21 16 16.51 || Prescott* ... 0 0 0 
Chapman...... 6 5 15.93 || Wells ..-.ee. 14 14 | 15.20 


Everett . ..+e. 29 29 16.30 || Winthrop ... 19 18 | 16:27 
Franklin ...... 24 23 16.17 || Other sources | 27 25 | 16.72 


Hancock ..-e.e. 11 .9 15.66 


* New school. 
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The above table is commended to the careful inspec- 
tion of the members of the Board. Considering the dis- 
similarity of the Grammar Schools, in respect to size, 
location and quality of material, it is not to be expected 
that they should send up an equal number of pupils. 
Nor is it possible to say precisely what would be a just 
quota to demand from each. But, by comparing the 
average numbers sent for a series of years by schools of 
nearly equal advantages, we are enabled to form a prox- 
imate estimate of their respective merits in this particu- 
lar. ‘The table given below affords the requisite data 
for such a comparison, while, at the same time it shows 
at a glance how the numbers sent this year compare 
with the averages. This table shows the number of 
scholars admitted to the Girls’ High and Normal School 
from each Grammar School in each year, from Septem- 
ber 1852, to September 1866, inclusive, with the totals 
and averages. It must not be inferred, however; that 
this table is meant to show the comparative merits of 
the schools on the whole. Far from it. It only shows 
the merit in one particular, and even this only exhibited 
in a rough and imperfect manner. The table would 
be still better if it contained the number of girls 
belonging to each school. 
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Sebel oi vk MSI wilt ca ibrar |e Sta cay} endeow, tr etty% 

Jmla le (SiS la alee al Slaleia/s) a | 
AMOS s ois) ccs elelecehedal|ooep 4 4E°S i B] OF 4] 41°61 8] 6) G2 Pe 
Bigelow -| 9}10]} 7| 7| 9} 4} 8/11} 4/10] 12 6| 7\ 5/116) 7.7 
Bowditch |...|...[eselecclesclecelece|soojeee| 4) 6) Sf 4) 2] Tl 26) 4.3 
Bowdoin.| 14}13|14} 7)|14|)12/17/13/10|)18|16;10] 8) 16 | 21 | 203} 13.5 
Chapman} 8/ 3; 4] 5| 9| 4| 4/12) 7] 1] 7{ 8| 6}11] 6] 95] 6.8 
Dwight 

¢} 2] x] 4) 6] 4) 8] 8) 8] |:5] 9) 20/16) a1/29/ 157/104 
Everett 
Franklin.| 8) 4) 7| 9} 5|12) 20) 20/13/14/13)17]12)|10| 24|178|11.8 
Hancock.| 4] 5/ 2] 6/13} 9} 8|18)12] 8/16) 9/10,)12|11/188; 9.2 
Lawrence} 3| 4| 2|. BY 1-1 bel 7) 8) 6) 4) Gil) baie 
WNC obese aise cis eats holes: Lew ete nae ce TV GT) 718 fed 10 ee oe 
Lyman...| 4/11} 5/10} 3] 2} 8] 1] 4| 8| 2| 4] 4] 3] 1} 60) 4.0 
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Wells..../13/} 6| 4)14]) 6| 6| 7/16} 8/12) 7| 8} 6| 4/14/1381] 8.7 
Winthrop| 8/ 4| 3/18/11 ney 14 | 21 | 22 | 24| 17) 14/|10/ 19] 209 | 13.9 


In connection with the annual reports on _ this 
school, tables have sometimes been printed, showing 
the percentage of correct answers obtained at the 
examination for admission, by the candidates from each 
Grammar School. ‘These tables seem, at the first 
glance, to be harmless enough. They are intended, 
doubtless, to raise the standard of scholarship, by stimu- 
lating the ambition of the Grammar masters for a high 
rank on the list of percentages. But their operation is 
attended with serious evils. They show the relative rank 
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of the examinees in only about half of the studies pre- 
scribed for the first class of the Grammar Schools. The 
consequence is, that the master who is bent on securing 
a high percentage on the test studies must either neglect 
the non-test branches, or overtask his pupils. On the 
other hand, a master who aims to carry out the spirit 
of the regulations, and to teach all the required branches 
fairly and faithfully, may find himself placed low down 
on the comparative tables. I cannot but hope, therefore, 
that these tables will be discontinued altogether, or, at 
least, until the requirements of the Grammar School 
course of study, and the requirements of the examina- 
tion for admission to this school, are made to harmonize 
with each other. 

But, while I would not make public the statistics re- 
lating to the percentages of correct answers, except 
perhaps in the aggregate, I should like to present, 
if I had the data, a table showing how many of the 
graduates of this school were sent from each Grammar 
School, with their rank at graduation. I think such a 
table would throw some light on the character of the 
preparatory training. And,if itshould tend to stimulate 
the masters of the Grammar Schools at all, it would 
stimulate them to efforts in the right direction, — to 
educate for the future, rather than for a present techni- 
cal test, and to send up the best material for teachers. 

The regulations provide, that the pupils of this school 
who have satisfactorily completed the prescribed course 
of study shall be entitled to receive a diploma or certifi- 
cate to that effect, on leaving the school. But this pro- 


Vision, which seems to be in all respects desirable and 
19 
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proper, has as yet remained a dead letter. The faithful 
and judicious execution of this provision would, in my 
judgment, contribute in no small degree, to the promo- 
tion of the welfare of the school. 

The Training Department ought to be no longer consid- 
ered an experiment, but an institution permanently estab- 
lished. Its influence on our Primary and Grammar Schools 
has been in a high degree beneficial. A great many of 
our teachers have visited it ; and it is safe to say, that every 
‘good teacher who has spent a half a day there has gone 
away a better teacher. There are always a few teachers, 
among so many as we have, who are wholly destitute of 
the elements of progress, and such, of course, would 

‘not be benefited by visiting any school. It must not be 
expected that every graduate of this school will surpass » 
the best of those who have not enjoyed its advantages ; 
but I think I speak within the bounds of truth, when 
I say, that every one of its graduates appointed to a 
place in our schools is worth to the city.a hundred 
per cent more during the first year than the same person 
would have been, had she gone directly into the service 
without the training here afforded. 

But however valuable this training may be, it will be 
found that the graduates of the Girls’ High and Normal 
School will not avail themselves of its benefit, unless there 
is a pecuniary inducement to do so. The demand for 
teachers of ability is so much greater than the supply, that 
the most promising graduates are at once furnished with 
places to teach in our Primary or Grammar Schools, 
without being required to take the training course. The 
effect of this process is apparent. The Training School 
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will not get the best material to work upon. It may be 
said that the best do not need it, but the fact is that the 
best pupils are more improved by the course than the second- 
rate pupils. As aremedy to this evil, would it not be 
well to provide that the teachers who pass through the 
Training School should have the maximum salary at 
once ? 

But, while the school itself should not now be regarded 
as an experiment, its system and methods should‘ by no 
means be considered as a finality. It must be progres- 
sive. As soon as it pretends to-have reached perfection 
in theory and practice, it will cease to be a true training 
school. The principal thing it has to do for its pupils 
is to stimulate them to inquiry and investigation ; and it 
will cease to do this effectually, just as soon as it ceases 
to inquire into itself, in order to find out and remedy its 
defects. 

Although the graduates of this school, as I have 
stated, are vastly better than they would have been 
without its training, my observation has led me to think 
that they would have been much more successful if more 
pains had been taken to teach them the art of governing 
along with the art of teaching, for these arts are proba- 
bly nearly in an equal degree capable of being acquired 
in a training school, and the latter is made available 
only through the former. I would therefore suggest, 
with some diffidence, that a part of the time now devoted 
to natural history, should be given to the study of the 
subject of school government. 

Perhaps the most important achievement of this school, 
thus far, is the demonstration it has made of what Pri- 
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mary pupils can accomplish without the evils of high pres- 
sure. It has shown that pupils may be prepared in the 
usual time to pass a most satisfactory examination for 
admission to the Grammar Schools, and at the same 
time acquire a large amount of knowledge and culture 
in addition, without any strain on their mental or physi- 
cal powers. Not afew of our most intelligent citizens, 
having discovered the excellence of this system of train- 
ing, have sought its advantages for their children. 

The next step in this direction is to enlarge the scope 
of this school so as to include training for Grammar 
School teachers, or to establish a separate department 
for this purpose. We must aim to supply all our schools, 
of every grade, ultimately, with trained ‘teachers. I 
believe the greatest evil of American schools at this 
time is to be found in the fact, that the teaching is done 
to so large an extent by novices, who have no distinct 
notion of what should be taught, or how to teach. 
Even here, with all our advantages, many of our teach- 
ers enter the service without a competent knowledge of 
the work before them, and remain only long enough to 
serve an apprenticeship to the business, leaving just as 
they come to be really valuable; whereas they should 
begin with a knowledge of the business, —such a 
knowledge as only a training school can furnish. 


Tue Encuse Hic Scuoort, I am happy to say, is 
evidently growing in public favor. It has always been 
a school of great excellence, but the advantages which it 
affords have not been duly appreciated ; and, hence, too 
few of the young men of the city have enjoyed the benefit 
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of its training. During the last two or three years, the 
number of its pupils has increased very considerably. 
The average whole number belonging for the year 
1865-6 was 221, an increase of twenty-five over that for 
the preceding year, and fifty-one over that for the 
year 1863-4. The number admitted July 1866, was 
178, against 159 in 1865, and against 85 in 1863. Thus 
it will be seen, that the number admitted has been more 
than doubled within three years. And, along with this 
great increase of numbers, there has been a manifest 
improvement in respect to the age of the candidates. In 
1864, the average age of those admitted was 15.38 years. 
This year the average is about one year less —a decided 
change for the better. 

All the rooms of the building are now fully occupied, 
and if the school continues to grow as it should, and as 
I trust it will, the time is not distant when additional 
accommodations will be needed. 

The ages of the boys admitted to the English High 
School range as follows, the nearest birthday being 
taken, (thus, if a boy is nearer fourteen than thirteen, 
he is called fourteen): 


Twelve years, Seven. Sixteen years, Thirty-four. 
Thirteen years, Seventeen. Seventeen years, Five. 
Fourteen years, Fifty. Eighteen years, One. 


Fifteen years, Sixty-four. 
19* 
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The following table shows the number of boys ad- 
mitted to the English High School from each of the 
Grammar Schools, with their average age, and also how 
many actually jomed the School: 


E 3 s E rS & 

ScHOOLS. 3 z ep ScHOOLS. = 2 & 
AGAMS 004-000 ¢0008 8 | 8 | 14.87 || Lincoln .........-. 8 |}. 8 | 14.63 
Bigelow ...-+eee++-| 13 | 11 | 14.84 |} Lyman ...--.ee00--) 5 | 2 | 15,27 
Boylston...... eoeee] 2] 2 | 18.70 || Mayhew..---oee. ee-| 15 | 18 | 14.46 
BrimimMe?. asa ace 24 | 20 | 14.58 || Phillips ..... wae emp 13 | 12 | 15.07 
Chapman ..cccesees 4 | 8 | 14.78 || Prescott®...cseees- oy | oer fecowes 
Dwight «..eseeeceee! 35 | 27 | 14.55 || Quincy ...- see eeee 16 | 14 | 14.66 
LOG) wcencsciedswere 13 | 8 | 14.46 || Latin ..... 8| 3] 15.46 
LAWYIeNCE ..--eeeee 7 | 5 | 14.70|| Private and others.| 13 | 13} 14.80 


It is hoped that the above tables, showing the number 
and average age of the pupils sent from each Grammar 
School, will be carefully inspected by the members of 
the Committee as well as by the Grammar masters. I 
do not report the number of the candidates from each 
school who were rejected, as I can see no good reason 
for publishing that item. Nor do I give the number con- 
ditioned. ‘The essential facts to be kept in view are the 
age and the number of candidates admitted, and the num- 
ber actually | joining the school. It appears that this 
year seven of the candidates admitted were only twelve 
years of age. Three of these came from one school, 


* A new school, 
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and it is a fact which should be set down to the credit of 
that school; but, on the other hand, nine of the candi- 
dates admitted from the same school were sixteen years 
of age. I think the saying “ Better late than never,” is 
applicable to this matter; for, speaking generally, it is 
better that a boy who has come to be sixteen years of 
age, or even seventeen, should then go to the High 
School than that he should not go at all. Still it would 
be much more to his advantage to enter two or three 
years earlier. Hence, in estimating the comparative 
merit of the Grammar Schools with reference to fitting 
boys for the High School, the age of the candidates sent 
is a very important consideration. One boy sent at 
thirteen years of age ought to count as much as two or 
three at sixteen years of age. It is extremely desirable 
that boys should go through the whole course at the High 
School; but those who enter at sixteen or seventeen 
years of age aré not likely to complete the course, nor, 
as a general rule, do they succeed as well as those who 
enter at an earlier age. 

Many boys have remained one or two years at the 
Grammar Schools after being qualified for admission to 
the High School, still going over with the elementary 
branches, for the sole purpose of obtaining a medal; thus 
depriving themselves of the benefit of a full course of 
higher education, — grasping at the shadow and losing 
the substance. ‘This evil would certainly be cured by 
adopting the proposition now before the Board, to abol- 
ish the Franklin medals and substitute therefor diplomas 
to be awarded to all pupils who honorably complete the 
prescribed course in the Grammar Schools. 
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Tue Latin Scuoot has enjoyed another year of pros- 
perity. To say, in the words of the formula which has 
been made familiar to us in reports on this school, ‘ that 
it is in its usual good condition,” is not enough. If lL 
am not mistaken, its growth and success have been 
greater than usual. From my point of view, it has ap- 
peared better during the last year than at any previous 
period since I have been acquainted with its operations. 
In no former year have I seen so much reason to com- 
mend it, and so little reason to complain of it. I do not 
mean to say that this school is wholly free from imper- 
fections,—that there is no room for improvement, either 
in its discipline or in its instruction. But I do mean to 
say distinctly and unequivocally, that it is a good school, 
and that, in my judgment, it deserves all, and more than 
all the confidence which it enjoys. The patrons of this 
school (if I may apply the term “ patrons” to those who 
are rather recipients than bestowers of benefits) repre- 
sent, and always have represented, to a very great extent, 
those families among us in which both culture and wealth 
are found united. Possessing ample means to provide 
the best private tuition for their sons, and being quali- 
fied by their learning to form a correct opinion as to the 
value of different modes of training, they give the prefer- 
ence to the tuition and discipline afforded by this institu- 
tion. They send their sons to this school, not because it 
is the cheapest, but because they consider it the best 
within reach. ‘That so many parents who know best 
how to educate their sons, and at the same time have 
the means to purchase the most costly tuition, should 
prefer to place their sons here, is a circumstance in the 
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highest degree creditable to the school. This practical 
testimony in its favor is its crowning glory. 

The ages of those coming from the Grammar Schools 
range as follows: 


Between nine and ten years, one; 

Between ten and eleven years, eleven; 

Between eleven and twelve years, eleven; 
Between twelve and thirteen years, eleven ; 
Between thirteen and fourteen years, ten ; 
Between fourteen and fifteen years, twenty-two ; 
Over fifteen years, eight. 


The following table shows the number and average 
age of the boys admitted to the Latin School from each 
Grammar School, during the year ending Sept. 11, 
1866: 


rd o se] ee 
ScHOOLS 32 Eg ScHOOLS sz | Es 
iar: ma | 2 aa | 82 
£ ie ile: 3 ins 
Adams . 5 41.85. i} Lawrence. .~ ... 3 11.5} 
Bigelow 4 1S OS LARGO reo a 3 13.58 
Boylston ... . an cthoeenn Lyman . 
Brimmer ... «| 23 13.58 || Mayhew ... « 5 11.76 
Chapman: .f 44+ ' 3 127 ey Rhillingis (26 .)r 6s 8 13.51 
Dwight. .... 7 12.47 || Prescott 
. oo | SS A 4 16.04° 1 Qnineye Vis .. 9 12.55 


It appears that of the seventy-four pupils admitted 
from the Grammar Schools, fifty-one were upwards of 
twelve years of age, and eight were more than fifteen 
years of age. I am thus particular to report the ages, 
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because I deem it highly important that boys who are to 
take the course in the Latin School should enter upon 
it at an early age, and not defer it till they have passed 
through all the classes of the Grammar School course. 
Experience has fully demonstrated that the boys who 
enter before the age of twelve years are more likely to 
succeed than those who enter at a later period. It 
appears from the above table, that no pupils were sent 
from three of the Grammar Schools. It is eight years, 
at least, and how much longer I am unable to say, since 
one of these schools has sent a pupil to the Latin School. 
It would seem that the Dwight ought to send as many 
as the Brimmer, and yet it will be seen that the differ- 
ence between the numbers is very wide. 

The following sketch of the course of instruction pur- 
sued in the Latin School is taken from an admirable 
paper on the “ Study of the Classic Languages,” which 
was prepared by William R. Dimmock, Esq., an accom- 
plished Sub-master of the school, and read before the 
Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association. From this 
statement it will be seen that the elementary English 
branches are properly attended to, and that the study 
of the French Language is made very prominent during 
the greater part of the time allotted to the course : 


“ Boys may be admitted to the school at the age of ten years. 
They are immediately placed upon Harkness’s Latin Grammar, 
and the teachers labor constantly to so explain and illustrate the 
parts committed, that the committing to memory shall not be a 
mass of idealess words. So soon as they reach the paradigms 
of the First Declension, the Latin Reader is commenced, and 
thenceforward they use the two books together. These consti- 
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tute the only Latin of the year, a large proportion of the time 
being spent upon Geography, Arithmetic, Reading, Spelling, 
English Grammar by comparison, Penmanship and Declamation. 

“ During the second year, these English studies are continued. 
and Viri Rome and Nepos are read. Throughout the course of 
all the lower classes, after they reach the later parts of the 
Latin Reader, one lesson a week is a written translation, treated, 
marked and ranked as a lesson in English Composition. Ancient 
Geography is also commenced with this year, and continued 
throughout the course. 

“ In the third year, the common English branches are continued, 
and much time is devoted to them. The study of French begins 
with the commencement of this year and henceforward the pupils 
have in it two recitations per week to their ordinary instructors, 
and three exercises in pronouncing, reading and speaking French 
with a native French teacher, making, for their course, an agere- 
gate of about eight hundred recitations and exercises in French. 
The only Latin of this year is Ceesar’s Gallic War; but in this 
year the study of Greek is commenced with the use, as text-books, 
of Professor Sophocles’s Grammar and Lessons. 

“Tn the fourth year, Reading, Spelling, Penmanship, Arithmetic, 
Geography, Declamation and French are continued, and Algebra 
is commenced. ‘The Latin of this year is Andrews’s Ovid, and a 
part of the Aineid of Virgil. As a preliminary to the study of 
Latin Poetry, the pupils commit the Prosody of their Grammar, 
hitherto that of Andrews and Stoddard. The committing of the 
Prosody usually occupies the highest division of a class from a 
week to ten days,—not more. The lower divisions ordinarily omit 
many of the exceptions learned by the first. As it takes so little 
time to commit the whole of the Prosody used, and as scanning 
(except merely mechanically) presupposes so much knowledge 
of quantity, we do not commence its application,— contrary to 
our ordinary rule in the study of Grammar, — until all has been 
learned. Some classes have nominally spent three or four weeks 
upon Prosody by taking but three, four or five Latin lessons per 
week; but our usual mode is to devote about a week entirely to it. 
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“ During this fourth year, Xenophon’s Anabasis is commenced. 

“Yn the fifth year, with the continuation of the same modern 
studies, the Aineid of Virgil-is completed, and the Eclogues are 
read; and, perhaps, I may as well say here as anywhere, that 
one of the specialties of the school instruction is the derivation 
of words, and tracing their philological connection in the four: 
languages studied, to which considerable time is devoted, and 
more so during this year, perhaps, than at any earlier period of 
the course. 

“ Arnold’s Latin Composition is commenced in this year, and 
the Fourth Book of the Anabasis is finished. 

“Tn the closing year, to the other English Studies Geometry 
is added, and also Ancient History. The Latin of this year is 
comprised in ten Orations of Cicero, in the Georgics of Virgil, 
and in Latin Composition. The Greek consists of Greek Com- 
position, the last three books of the Anabasis, and the first three 
books of the Iliad of Homer. The members of the First Class 
usually participate in a‘ Public Debate’ once in every five weeks.” 

Such is, in the main, the course* prescribed by the School Com- 
mittee ; and which, as a whole, commends itself to our judgments 
and our experience. But we have, too, our express and our 
lightning trains. When Dr. Gardner became Master of the 
School, anxious to reach the varied needs of those in the city 
who sought collegiate education, he added to our system what 
we term “Out of Course” Divisions, for those who, from their 
age at entrance, deem it unadvisable to spend so many years in 
their preparatory course; and we aim to prepare these for 
admission to college as rapidly as their industry and attainments 
will allow. We think very much of the advantage of the study 
of language is lost by those who commence late, and are pushed 
forward so rapidly; but, when it is needful or desired, they are 
fitted for the college examination as quickly as it is in our power, 


* The classes being divided into divisions according to the proficiency 
of the pupils, it will be manifest that this curriculum exhibits the course 
of the highest division of the regular class, and that the others follow it as 
nearly as their abilities and attainments allow. 
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— in four, three, or two years; and indeed in one or two special 
cases, young men have entered Harvard from us, after but one 
year’s study of Latin and Greek. This very year two young 
men entered Cambridge very respectably, who, when ‘they came 
to us one year and seven months before, had not opened the 
covers of a Latin or Greek book. Two others had been study- 
ing for but two school years. Their course was abbreviated to 
the mere standard of the Harvard entrance examination, and 
necessarily in knowledge they could by no means compare with 
their classmates upon the regular course; nor do we think their 
knowledge will ever be as truly a part of themselves; but, during 
this short time;besides learning the more essential portions of 
the Latin and Greek Grammars, they had read a part of the . 
Latin Reader, Cesar’s Gallic War, the whole of the _Mneid, 
KEclogues and three books of the Georgics, ten orations of Cicero, 
the Anabasis and three books of Homer. 

“Other members of the same class had spent but three, and 
others four years in their preparation. 

“Thus have I attempted briefly to describe the curriculum of 
the school, which we endeayor to adapt to the different wants of 
our more than three hundred pupils.” 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


We have made evident progress in this department 
within five or. six years.’ Still much remains to be done. 
To the members of the medical profession we owe much 
of what has been accomplished to improve the sanitary 
condition of our schools. I hail it as a good omen that 
medical associations, in different parts of the country, 
are turning their attention to this subject. The results 
of the investigation of it by a society in our immediate 
Vicinity seem to me of sufficient importance to warrant 
their insertion here. 


“ At a regular meeting of the Middlesex East District Medical 
20 
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Society, in July 1865, the subject of the influence.of our Public 
Schools on the health of the children attending them being under 
discussion, a committee was appointed to report in full on the 
subject, which was done in September ; and, after much discussion, 
the same committee was directed to prepare, in as concise form 
ar possible, some practical advice for avoiding certain dangers 
now threatening the health of the children in our schools. This 
second report was submitted to the Society in November 1865, 
and discussed as before, when the same committee was directed 
to’ publish the suggestions with such additions in the way of 
explanation as might seem advisable. This they did in the fol- 
lowing maxims, which may be considered to embody the delibe- 
rate opinion of the members of the Society :” 


MAXIMS. 


First. No child should be allowed to attend school before the 
beginning of its sixth year. 

Because the whole of the first five years of life are needed to 
give the physical nature a fair start, which would be prevented 
by the confinement and restraint of the school-room. Because 
up to that time every child has enough to do in learning to use 
its limbs and senses, to talk, to obey. Because extended expe- 
rience has proved that children who have never been to school 
before they are five years old make more rapid progress than 
those who begin their school life earlier. 


Second. The duration of daily attendance (including time 
given to recess and physical exercise) should not exceed four 
and one-half hours for the Primary Schools; six hours for the 
other Schools. 

Because the liability to injury of both mind and body from 
sedentary application is in proportion to the youth of the student, 
and because’as much can be accomplished in this time as ina 
longer attendance, which is only a weariness to both flesh and 
spirit. 

Third. There should be no study required out of school, 
unless at High Schools; and this should not exceed one hour, 
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Seven hours of study being as much as most adult scholars 
can bear, it is folly to suppose that immature minds in growing 
bodies can endure more. 


' Fourth. Recess time should be devoted to play outside the 
school-room, unless during very stormy weather; and, as this 
time rightly belongs to the pupils, they should not be deprived 
of it except for some scrious offence, and those who are not 
deprived of it should not be allowed to spend it in study; and 
no child should ever be confined to the school-room during an 
entire session. The minimum of recess-time should be fifteen 
minutes in each session; and, in Primary Schools, there should 
be more than one recess in each session. __ 

Recess is a most important relief to the weariness of muscle 
and of mind, which every child (and most teachers) feel after 
being in school for one and a half or two hours. Without it, 
there comes on a mental listlessness and a physical restlessness 
which defeat the very purposes of school. The need of such 
relief recurs at more frequent intervals in proportion to the youth 
of the child; consequently, there should be more recesses in 
Primary than in other schools. 


Fifth. Physical exercise should be used in school to prevent 
nervous and muscular fatigue, and to relieve monotony; but not 
as muscular training. It should be practised by both teachers 
and children for at least five minutes in every hour not broken 
by recess, and should be timed by music. In Primary Schools, 
every half-hour should be broken by exercise, recess or singing. 

This maxim rests on the same general ground as No. Four. 
Such exercises are highly prized in all schools where they have 
been fairly tried; and they tend to produce a unity of action 
and feeling, a homogencity in the school, which is very valuable. 


Sixth. Ventilation should be amply provided for by other 
means than open windows, though these should be used in 
addition to the special means, during recess and exercise time. 

Because to open windows during cold weather is to admit 
streams of cold air upon children, when they are most liable to 
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“catch cold,” as physicians have frequent occasion to observe. 
‘When the body is aglow with exercise, it can endure and enjoy 
a temperature, and even a current of air, which would chill it 
when at rest; therefore fresh air may be introduced with safety 
through the windows during recess and exercise time, except in 
very severe weather. | 

Of all methods of heating, a close stove is the most objection- 
able, because it introduces no fresh air; and, whenever one is 
used in the school-room, it should be wholly or partially walled 
in with metal screens, inside which a “cold air box” should 
open, as in all furnaces. 


Seventh. Lessons should be scrupulously apportioned to the 
average capacity of the pupils; and in Primary Schools the slate 
should be used more, and books less, and instruction should be 
given as much as possible on the principles of “ Object Teaching.” 


If the first part of this maxim be not observed, the majority 
of the scholars (for whose benefit the school is sustained) will 
be overtasked. 


The advantages of using the slate, as advised, are very great: 
the hand and the eye are trained; writing is earlier and more 
pleasantly learned; little children are agreeably and profitably 
occupied, when they would otherwise be idle, unhappy and 
troublesome. 

Of «Object Teaching” we have only space to say that the 
principle which underlies it is, that the teacher should avail him- 
self of the natural preponderance of the powers of perception 
and observation in childhood, should go from the known to the 
unknown, from the concrete to the abstract; and should neglect 
no opportunity to illustrate each lesson from familiar sources. 

(Signed ) 
F. WINSOR, 
J. D. MANSFIELD, 


Special Committee Middlesex East Dist. Med. Soc. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 


In my last report, I spoke at some length on the 
subject of school accommodations, presenting some 
objections to the policy of erecting very large Grammar 
School-houses. I wish to add now a suggestion or two 
in respect to Primary School-houses: Ihave heretofore 
repeatedly urged the importance of limiting the size of 
this class of buildings to six school-rooms. But this 
I have all along regarded as the maximum size, and not 
the minimum size. A building with three rooms is well 
adapted to our system of classification, requiring only 
two classes to a room; and it is a mistake to suppose 
that no building should be erected, unless it can be 
shown that there is a demand for one large enough to 
contain six rooms. In certain sections of the city, it 
happens sometimes that a building of three rooms is to 
be preferred. Many children of Primary School age are 
now sent to private schools who would be sent to a 
public Primary School, if there were one of moderate 
size in the immediate neighborhood. ‘The parents of 
these children may not ask for a public school to meet 
their wants, but, if the proper accommodations were 
provided, they would be occupied, as has been proved 
in the case of the Primary Schools in connection with 
the Training School. Not one in four of the children 
in those schools would be found in a public school, if 
they were required to go out of the neighborhood where 
they reside to a large school, made up of a different class 
of materials. The section which is at this time without 


any suitable Primary School accommodations is that 
20* 
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situated between the old Phillips house on the north, 
and the Warren Street School on the south. It seems to 
me that justice to the inhabitants of this section requires 
that they should be provided with aschool. A building 
of three rooms would probably be sufficient, and I hope 
measures will be taken to erect one of that description. 

The subject of school discipline has of late attracted 
some attention. It is well to keep avigilant eye on this 
department of school management. ‘Teachers who are 
known to be habitually harsh, and unnecessarily severe, 
should be admonished, or dismissed, but the whole body 
of teachers should not be made to suffer, on account of 
the indiscretion of a few delinquents. The great mass 
of our teachers, no doubt, do their best to govern their 
pupils on right principles, and they deserve commendation 
for the success they have achieved in this direction. 
And while we should not tolerate anything like harsh- 
ness, or unnecessary severity on the part of the teacher 
in the government of his school, parents should be 
made to understand that it is their duty to so train their 
children at home, that they will not need any coercive 
discipline at school. 


Respectfully submitted by 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK, 


. Superintendent of Public Schools. 
SEPTEMBER, 1866. 


SEMI-ANNUAL REPORTS 


OF THE 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON MUSIC. 


REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEE ON MUSIC. 


In School Committee, Boston, June 12, 1866. 


The Committee on Music respectfully submit the fol- 
lowing as their Semi-annual Report: — 


Since the last Semi-annual Report of this Committee, 
considerable progress has been made in the study of 
music, in both the Grammar and Primary departments 
of our school system. 


The Grammar Schools, now twenty-one in number, 
are, with three exceptions, all under the charge of Mr. 
J. B. Sharland; and the Committee on Music would 
respectfully recommend that from and after the expira- 
tion of the present school-year, the entire charge of 
this branch in the Grammar department be given to 
that gentleman, who will devote the whole of his time 
and attention dur:ng school hours to his duties of musi- 
cal instruction in the public schools. 

Your Committee have, since their last Report, directed 
their efforts more particularly to the establishment of 
a proper musical teaching in the lower rooms of the 
Grammar Schools, in accordance with the requirements 
in the Rules and Regulations so provided, and with some 
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degree of success. In thirteen of the schools of this 
grade, musical instruction is now thus given during some 
portion of each day, under the general direction and 
supervision of the special teacher of music, who devotes, 
personally, such attention to these classes as his time 
will permit; and they are happy to report a commenda- 
ble degree of interest in the music lessons on the part 
of teachers as well as pupils. It is the intention of your 
Committee to extend such instruction, if possible, till the 
regular teachers in every room throughout this, as well 
as the Primary department, shall work up to the letter of 
their requirements, as set forth in our code of Regula- 
tions, — the experience of the last year in this direction — 
warranting the belief, on the part of the Committee, 
that such course is entirely practicable. The music 
charts which are now being introduced in all the Gram- 
mar Schools tend much to facilitate this work. Your 
Committee would now, more emphatically than ever, 
recommend that at least ten minutes in each session be 
given to this branch of instruction in each and every 
room of the Grammar School department. In this way 
alone can the full measure of benefit be gained in the 
perfected plan of musical teaching, which is now so 
nearly accomplished in our public schools. 


In the Primary Schools, under the supervision of Mr. 
Mason, the plan of musical instruction is also rapidly 
developing and assuming a practicable form and shape. 
It already includes upwards of two hundred of the 
schools of this grade and is being extended throughout 
the whole department. It has secured, to a gratifying 
extent, the aid and co-operation of the teachers, who 
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now perceive and acknowledge its salutary influence 
upon the general character of their schools. The music 
charts have been furnished to the various rooms as fast 
as circumstances have seemed to warrant. 

Your Committee are gratified to record the advance 
in the salaries of the instructors of music, in common 
with that of the other teachers of our schools, — a meas- 
ure which, in their estimation, was richly deserved on 
the part of the re¢ipients, and will add still more to the 
efficiency and interest of this department of our public 
instruction. 

The question of providing pianos, of an economical 
but substantial make, for the use of the Primary School 
buildings, has already been mooted in former reports of 
your Committee. ‘The arguments then stated in favor 
of such provision have only been strengthened by 
experience. 

Your Committee, in conclusion, beg Jeave to offer the 
following Orders, as embodying the recommendations and 
suggestions they have from time to time set forth in their 
Reports, —the adop’ion of which by this Board will 
promote still more effectually the interests of the special 
department over which they have charge. 


The Orders are as follows: 


Ist. Ordered, That Sect. 8 of Chap. [X..be amended by strik- 
ing out the phrase commencing with the third Hine, “ and singing 
shall form part of the opening and closing exercises of every 
session,” and substituting therefor the words, “Ten minutes in 
each session shall be devoted by the teachers to instruction in 
music”; also that the word “ further.” be introduced after “such” 
in the clause immediately following. : 
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2d. Ordered, That the sum of- $7,500 be appropriated 
- towards the purchase of suitable pianos for the Primary Schools, 
and that the Committee on Music be instructed to contract with 
responsible parties to furnish said instruments, at an expense of 
not more than two hundred dollars apiece, after a critical exam- 
ination and approval of the same by the said Committee. 


3d. Ordered, That instruction in music be introduced into 
the Latin School and English High School for Boys, and that two 
half-hou:s in each week be devoted to such instruction, in like 
manner as in the schvols of the Grammar department. 
All which is respectfully submitted. 
For the Committee, 
J. BAXTER UPHAM, 


Chairman. 
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In School Committee, Sept. 11, 1866. 


The Committee on Music ask leave to submit the fol- 
lowing as their Report: 


In reviewing the operations of the school-year which 
has just closed, your Committee find cause for encour- 
agement and satisfaction in the general progress which 
has taken place in this department of instruction. They 
believe that some real and solid advantages have been 
gained, — first.and foremost among which has been the 
adoption, by a large and hearty vote of the School 
Board, of the order appended to the preceding Report 
of the Committee, making it the duty of every teacher 
in the Primary Schools to devote at least ten minutes in 
each session to regular instruction in Music.* The 
further introduction of the music charts into both Pri- 
mary and Grammar Schools has been accomplished 
as rapidly as circumstances would permit. More unity, 
method and uniformity of teaching has prevailed; and 
a greater interest and appreciation of this branch of 
their work is beginning to be perceptible, on the part 
of the teachers especially. 


* The present Report, although required by the Rules to be offered at 
the September Quarterly Meeting of the School Board, through unavoid- 
able delay, was not presented till the quarterly meeting in December. The 
vote alluded to above was passed October Ist, and may, as the Committee 
think, with propriety be mentioned here. 

21 
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In the Primary Schools, under the faithful and intelli- 
gent supervision of Mr. Mason, the plan of a more 
thorough and comprehensive instruction in music is 
now for the most part permanently established, and is 
already showing forth its beautiful results. The Chair- 
man of the Committee on the Annual School Report gave, 
last year,in the body of his Report a resume of the pro- 
gramme of instruction in singing in the Boston Primary 
Schools, as adopted in the sixth, fifth, fourth and third 
classes. This programme, with some present modifica- 
tions, and as now carried out more fully in the plan of 
instruction through the second and first classes, may 
very properly be re-inserted here. 


It is as follows: 


PROGRAMME OF ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION IN SINGING IN THE 
BOSTON PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Requirements for the First Year (Sixth and Fifth Classes). 


(1.) Pupils shall be taught to sing by rote all the exercises 
and songs with words of the first seventeen pages of “ Hohmann’s 
Practical Course in Singing,” Part I.; also to sing the scale, 
ascending and descending, by the scale names, One, Two, Three, 
Four, Five, Six, Seven, Hight, and by the syllables, Do, Re, Mi, 
Fa, Sol, La, Si, Do. 


(2.) They shall be taught musical notation from the black- 
board, — the pupils to copy the notes and other signs upon their 
slates to the following extent, viz: — 
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(a) Notes, short and long, ‘ f ? p ‘ f 
(b) Measures, Bar and Double bar, 


1-"3 1 2 i 2 12 

ee Phe bee heal 

(c)*Rests, short and long, p 0 . a in! {| 
: ~3-_- 

(d). The Staff, —$—@— Degrees (Lines and Spaces). 


=e 
—g-— 


ooo BREE 


(f) The first six sounds of the scale, in the key of G, written 
upon the staff with the ¢ clef, 


Joeeeee Beeee = 


4 
ry 


5 66 
CE ee 


(@) The oe of the following letters p, pp, 4, ff, mf; 


also the repeat, f=] 


(3.) Music charts for daily practice. 


(4.) Other songs and exercises at the discretion of the 
teacher. 


Second Year (Fourth and Third Classes). 


(1.) Continuation of Songs through Hohmann’s Part IL, by 
rote, with a view to the pupils’ learning the same by note; also 
the following additional characters in musical notation : — 


Mob 1 OF Il 
Wiierek (shall 
(0) by By ama 
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(2.) Double, triple, quadruple, and sextuple time, including 
Accentuation and manner of beating the same. 

(3.) Music charts for daily practice; also miscellaneous 
songs and exercises at the discretion of the teachers. 


Third Year (Second and First Classes y: 


Pupils for transfer to the Grammar Schools should be able 

(1.) To sing all the songs and exercises in Hohmann’s 
Practical Course, Part I, by note. 

(2.) To describe, by its intervals, the Major-Diatonic Scale. 

(3.) On hearing a musical phrase, to tell in what kind of 
time it is; also to describe double, triple, quadruple and sex- 
tuple time, including accentuation and manner of beating the 
same. 

(4.) To write, at dictation, the whole, quarter, and eighth 
notes, and their corresponding rests. 

(5.) To write the staff, and the g clef in its proper place 
upon the staff. 

(6.) To write, at dictation, upon the staff with the g clef the 


notes representing the following sounds or pitches, g, a,b, ¢, d, e, 


ants ) nines, Seas) | pm ewes eae) inmne kia 


(7.) Music charts (second course). 

(8.) To sing, at sight, simple melodies in the keys of C, 
G, and F, Major. 

(9.) To write the scales of C, G, and F, Major, upon the 
staff with g clef, and their proper signatures; also to name the 
pitches of the sounds composing these scales, in their order. 

(10.) To explain the use of the +, b, and 4. 

Book, Hohmann’s Practical Course, Part I. 


Of course it has not been possible for the music 
teacher to give his personal attendance every day of 
every week, in each of the two hundred and fifty schools 
of this grade. Nor, indeed, has it been practicable or 
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expedient for him to visit some of the remotest of them 
more than once or twice during the year, if at all. 
During the greater part of his time his efforts have been 
concentrated mainly upon certain groups of schools — 
four, five, or six, or more in the different districts, divid- 
ing his time as nearly as possible equally and impartially 
among the various portions of the city,— and, as fast 
as the teachers of the schools visited become interested 
themselves in the subject and their capacity for this 
teaching demonstrated, leaving them to carry on their 
work, with an occasional visit for inspection or counsel, 
— himself passing on to other groups of‘schools to set 
in motion the same train. In many instances the regu- 
lar teachers have caught up, with remarkable aptitude 
and facility, the method of the master, and his genius 
for teaching and for interesting children— and this by 
no means among those teachers exclusively who are 
what is called musical themselves, — the aptitude to 
teach, successfully and intelligently, the first rudiments 
of the art, being found among those who are most earnest 
and most conscientious and apt in communicating a 
knowledge of all the other branches of school-instruction 
committed to their care. We feel greatly inclined to 
point out and mention by name those schools wherein 
the greatest success has been achieved in this specialty, 
were it only to show how invariably they would prove 
to be the best schools in all respects, and also to call by 
name some in which the least interest and care has been 
manifested in carrying out the instructions of the Board 
in this regard; but we must defer this part of our duty 


to a future Report. It may suffice to give here the 
21* 
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impressions of one, than whom there is no better judge 
of the art itself and of the true teaching of it, after a 
visit to one of the first-named category of schools ; and 
which, in the minds of the Committee, is only a graphic 
delineation of what may now be found in many of the 
Primary Schools of Boston. 


“We entered a room on the lowest floor of a Primary School. 
Some forty children, of the age of five or six years, whose faces 
lit up with joy at the arrival of Mr. Mason, sang first a number 
of little songs by rote, all in good time, and nearly all of them 
in tune, and with a very pleasant average of good round musical 
tone. Their attention was called to various points of expres- 
sion, loud and soft, etc., and one after another made, in a 
manner, a critic upon the whole. These little songs and exer- 
cises from the first seventeen pages of Hohmann’s “ Practical 
Course of Singing,” Part I, an excellent manual which Mr. M. 
has had translated from the German. Then they sang the scale, 
upward and downward, by the scale names, one, two, three, etc., 
and by the syllables do, re, m2, etc., answering every question that 
could be thought of to test their understanding of what they 
were doing. Then came musical notation from the blackboard 
—a few steps only, as little technical as possible, things before 
names, the pupils copying the notes and signs upon their slates, 
and naming and describing all that the teacher wrote upon the 
board, such as notes, short and long; the staff, its degrees, lines 
and spaces; the G clef, and the first six sounds in the key of 
G written in that clef; and several other things, followed by 
other songs at the discretion of the teacher. 

“Tt was evident that these little ones understood and enjoyed 
each stage of the process. And thus they were unconsciously 
inspired with order and with rhythmical behavior at the same 
time. 

“Ascending one flight, we found a somewhat larger class of 
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children, six or six and a half years old — fourth and third 
classes. Here the songs in the little manual were continued by 
rote, and afterwards examined carefully by note; but first new 
characters were learned, minuter sub-divisions of time, etc., and 
various exercises explained and sung from charts hung up before 
them. Now and then one little child was called to take the 
pointing rod and teach the lesson to the others, and by various 
such devices their interest and attention were thoroughly engaged. 
The proportion of true voices and the average of good tone 
were manifestly greater here than in the room below. Still 
greater in the first and second classes (ages about seven and 
eight) in the story above, where the technical course was carried 
forward several stages, and the song-singing even extended to 
singing in two parts, revealing to their fresh sense the new 


miracle of harmony. 
“And so the system is carried through the classes of the 


Primary School.” 


Among the most important of the immediate results 
of such teaching, in those schools where the regular 
teachers have resolutely and faithfully given the due 
quota of time and attention to the programme of musi- 
cal instruction, — a result not unlooked for, and one to 
which the attention of the Board has been called in 
anticipation in the previous Reports of this Committee,— 
is the gradual but sure eradication of the prevailing 
sing-song “‘ primary-school tone,” as it has been called. 
The extent to which such habits of listless and unmeaning 
sing-song utterance prevails in some of our own schools 
of this grade, even at the present day, pervading every 
performance in reading, in spelling, and in recitation, 
may be exemplified in the following illustrations, taken 
at random and noted down on the spot in certain schools 
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which shall be for the present nameless. In spelling, 
take for example the word thunder. It is given out by 
the teacher; the pupils pronounce it after her and pro- 
ceed to spell it after the following fashion : 


EK minor. 


(Sal 


‘Thun - der, t, h, uw, on, thun, d, e, 1, der, thun-der.” 


The tempo depends upon the peculiar temperament of 
the teacher; it is generally rather dragging and heavy, 
and the strain being in the minor-key, the most energetic 
teacher, without the aid of musical training, cannot long 
resist its influence. Of measure, there is none. 

Tn the recitation of arithmetical tables, the tune is of 
a rather livelier cast, usually in the major-key, and the 
rythm is more marked, thus: 


(a) Addition tables: 


eee! Sas eet | ee S : Sn 
CESS =8-0- 9-61] 0-0-6 ES at 
1 and 1 are 2, 4 and 1 are 5. 12 and 1 are thir-teen, etc. 


2 and 1 are 3, 6 and 1 are 6, 
38 and 1 are 4, 


(b) Subtraction tables: 


G major. 
GELS =p el 
2 from 3 leaves 2 from 6 leaves 4, etc, 


2 from 4 leaves 
2 from 6 leaves’ 8, 
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(c) Multiplication tables: 


Cc major. 
NN Nh 
aL a LS eT 
5  ~=times a are ; 5 times 3 are 
5 times 2 are 10 
—— 
ee. a oO seas ieee irs 
fif - teen. 5 times 4 are twen - ty, etc. 
(d) Division tables : 
C major, 
oN mis J Sune Seeks uA Seo wean 
—9—o—@ ray —o—e@ go— @ eae 
oy in * 9; 3 times, 3 in § fif-teen, 5 times, ete. 
Seeaiw lo, 4 times 


These faults are not confined to the Primary Schools ; 
but, if not eradicated, will creep up among the lower 
grades of the Grammar classes, adding vexatiously to the 
disturbing elements that are to be dealt with, as best 
they can be, in the earlier stages of Grammar-school 
instruction. It is but justice to state, in this connection, 
that wherever the co-operation of Mr. Monroe — the 
accomplished teacher of Vocal Culture and Physical 
Training —has been practicable, and his admirable 
exercises in the formation of the voice and the develop- 
ment of tone put in daily practice by the teacher, this 
vicious habit has proved vastly more amenable to cure. 

A word in this place as to the mistaken notion, on 
the part of some, that it requires a good deal of practi- 
cal knowledge of music in order to be able to teach it 
successfully. The Committee have already expressed 
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their dissent from this dogma in the present and in for- 
mer reports. Of course, the possession of a fine musi- 
cal culture on the part of the teacher is a great aid in 
this branch of instruction, and gives interest and zest to 
the work. But such accomplishment, to more than a 
very moderate extent, as we have seen, is not essential 
to success; and the neglect to carry out the Rules of the 
Board as to daily attention to this subject can find no 
valid excuse upon such ground. ‘The capacity to teach 
the elements of Vocal Music (as this Committee have 
often mentioned in their Reports) is now required of all 
new candidates for the office of teacher in our Public 
Schools. Nor is it a very difficult matter for any one to 
acquire the knowledge and capacity sufficient to enable 
them to impart instruction to children in this interest- 
ing art intelligently and with pleasure to themselves. 
‘‘ Granting,” says Currie, “ that a thorough familiarity 
*‘ with singing is best acquired when it has been practised 
‘** from infancy upwards so as to become a habit, nature 
“does not withdraw the gift permanently from those who 
‘have set no value on it on emerging from infancy, or 
‘‘who have not had the habit formed by their early 
“instructors. It is a matter of experience that children 
‘“‘ of whatever age, almost without exception, and without 
‘much difficulty, attain to the perception of ‘ tune.’ 
‘¢ And the adult, the teacher for instance, who may wish to 
“acquire it may acquire it if he will; all may do so 
‘except those who have some organic defect. The diffi- 
“culty will be considerable, more or less, according to 
‘the completeness or length of time he has allowed his 
‘capacity to remain dormant,—just as it would be if 
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“he had to acquire his power of language at a mature 
‘age, But he may acquire it, and, what is more, he 
“‘can judge for himself whether he may or not; if he 
“can distinguish that one note differs from another in 
*‘ pitch and length, he has musical capacity sufficient, to 
* say the least, for all his purposes.” 

In some of the school districts, the Music Teacher 
has, at the request of the Chairman of the District 
Committee, met the teachers as a body on some half-day 
in each month for the purpose of normal instruction in 
his specialty ; and some such plan, if generally adopted 
throughout the city, would, in the minds of your Com- 
mittee, prove of great service. ‘To the same end, the 
teachers have been encouraged to visit such schools as 
have shown the greatest proficiency in their musical 
exercises, in order to observe and acquire the method 
of instruction. All this is well, and it might, perhaps, 
be better if some still more efficient general plan of 
normal teaching should be devised, a conscientious 
attendance upon which should. be required of all 
teachers. 

If we have dwelt somewhat at length on the manner 
and method of musical instruction, as now established in 
the Primary Schools of Boston, it is because we attach 
to it such essential importance, and because of our 
earnest desire that the masters and subordinate teachers 
may co-operate with us in our efforts to carry the system 
thoroughly and efficiently into operation in atx the classes 
belonging to this division of our school system. It is 
here, as we have so often said, that instruction in music, 
if we ever expect it to attain to anything like a satisfac- 
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tory result as a part of our Common School teaching, 
ought to begin, and its foundations to be laid broad, 
deep and sure. ‘Thus, and not otherwise, can be ensured 
such useful and practical knowledge of the art as we 
aim to furnish to every graduate of the Grammar and 
High departments of our Schools. 


In the Intermediate Schools, of which there are at 
present only eleven in number, the same plan of instruc- 
tion is now in operation —as far as possible — with, in 
some instances, most remarkable and gratifying results. 


In the Grammar Department, in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Committee in a previous Report, 
the charge and responsibility of the musical instruction 
now rests upon Mr. Sharland, who divides his time 
equally among all the schools of this grade, himself per- 
sonally instructing the first and second classes. Under 
the energetic and efficient direction of this gentleman, 
instruction in music, in addition to the usual lessons of 
two half-hours each week with the upper rooms, is being 
extended as rapidly as possible to all the lower classes of 
this department. In seventeen of the twenty-one schools 
comprised in this division, namely, the Adams, Bigelow, 
Bowditch, Bowdoin, Boylston, Brimmer, Chapman, 
Dwight, Eliot, Everett, Hancock, Lawrence, Lincoln, 
Mayhew, Prescott, Quincy and Winthrop schools, some 
attention to music is thus given during a portion of every 
week by the regular teachers, with such assistance from 
the music teacher as can be spared from his arduous 
duties with the upper classes. This is certainly a 
_ gain upon what has hitherto been accomplished ; for, 
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although the Rules and Regulations explicitly require 
such attention to the musical instruction of their pupils 
on the part of the assistant teachers, very little, if any, 
regard has been paid to this requirement.* 

The Committee are aware that serious difficulties have 
hitherto existed in the proper carrying out of this rule. 
These difficulties, they believe, will hereafter be in great 
-measure removed, since, with the close of the present 
year, the progressive plan of musical instruction in the 
Primary Schools will have reached up through all the 
grades of those schools, and will be felt in the promo- 
tions to the Grammar Schools. But, to insure a proper 
and systematic attention to this branch of study, it 
should have in all the classes its fixed and appointed 
time in some portion of each day’s programme of study, 
as has already been many times urged by the Committee 
in their previous Reports. ‘len minutes in each session 
faithfully given to such instruction in this specialty by 
the regular teachers in every room, following, indeed, 
the same plan that has already been fulfilled in the case 
of the Primary Schools, would be sufficient; and this 
would seem to us a very moderate demand for a subject 


* Sect. 12, Chap. X. of the Regulations [of Grammar Schools] reads as 
follows : 


‘“¢ Two half-hours each week in the Grammar Schools shall be devoted to 
the study and practice of vocal music. Instruction shall be given to the 
first and second classes by the music teachers. Musicalnotation, thesing- 
ing of the scale and exercises in reading simple music, shall be practised 
twice a week by the lower classes under the direction of the assistant 
teachers; and the pupils shall undergo examinations and receive credits 
for proficiency in music as in the other studies pursued in the schools.” 

22 
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of such general interest and importance, as will appear 
when contrasted (in connection with the time given to 
some other school studies) with several-of the best of 
the European Schools of a grade corresponding to our 
Grammar department, as given below. 


Table showing the relative proportion of time devoted to Arithmetic, Geogra- 
‘phy and Music in the Public Schools of Berlin, Potsdam, Leipzig and Weis- 
senfels. 


BERLIN, POTSDAM. LEIPZIG. WEISSENFELS. 


Hours per week. || Hours per week. || Hours per week. || Hours per week. 


SUBJECTS OF 
STupy. 5 54 vee Po bee Te bore! Bai wet es 3 
e/e (oe evel ge e/er ele gi Bigid ela 
fSifglslslialisisislalisislalteaisisis 
STARE Dae | eed BOM oe elt cee SR See P| cae hee | 
Al/SPHF S| AlA lS sl AlAs lS] s/ajsa ls 
Arithmetic....;8}3/3/41/38/3)4/4]41/4/4/4]}4]/4]41]4 


Geography...) 2) 2)204 1.4)2 4.2402 (14,21 21°92 4 2: 3) 2. Salad 


sl 


In comparison with the above we give below the time 
now devoted to these studies in the various classes of 
three of our own schools of this grade. These schools 
are taken by the Committee from among the seventeen in 
which, as we have said, some attention is given to music 
in all the classes. ‘They are up to the average standard 
of excellence. 
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Table showing the relative proportion of time given to Arithmetic, Geography 
and Music in three of the Grammar Schools of Boston. 


ScHoon A. ScHoou B. ScHOOL C. 
Hours per week. Hours per week. Hours per week. 
SUBJECTS OF 
StTupy,. a 4 4 a b , x x / a 
2 2 a a Q B a a @Q 2 2 a 
gisigis gsigvgijgsi4 a2fijool|o|d 
rm i> | oO ~=t rm N oO sH re N oO x 
Arithmetic...... 6 6 |6.380) 8 8.30) 5.45] 6 7 4 5 18 2 
Geography...... 3 | 4 |4 ( 6.45/4.30}4 {3.30 3 | 3 |1.30/1.30 
Se 1 Pate ay i x .30) .45)} 1 1 .30| .30 


To test the operation of this plan, in connection with 
the curriculum of studies required in our own schools 
of this grade, the experiment has been faithfully tried 
in one or two instances, and the results, as affecting the 
general interests of the school, have been carefully 
regarded. The testimony of Mr. Sheldon, master of 
the Hancock Grammar School, under whose hearty 
co-operation such instruction has been daily carried out 
in every room in his school during the past year, is 
interesting and to the point. 

Says Mr. Sheldon, in a letter to the Committee, in 
reply to their inquiries on this subject, “It affords me 
 oratification to give my testimony in favor of the prac- 
“ticability and value of your efforts to inaugurate and 
“carry forward a thorough and scientific system of 
‘instruction in vocal music, as an element of popular 
‘education in the public schools of Boston. I am con- 
“fident that a strictly scientific course of instruction in 
“vocal music is not only practicable, but imperatively 
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‘demanded, in view of the high mission the schools of 
‘“ Boston ought to fulfil in the work of practical and 
‘refined culture. The advantage of such a system would 
‘be almost universal, since, in a school of about one 
“ thousand girls, less than a dozen pupils were unfitted, 
‘‘ from all causes, for obtaining to a fair degree of success 
‘in this department of culture. This number would 
“have been reduced, provided musical instruction had 
‘been begun at the age fixed for the admission of pupils 
“to the Primary Schools by the Rules and Regulations of 
“the School Board. My experience and observation 
‘‘lead me to conclude that the time devoted to the study 
‘of vocal music tends to advance and further the progress 
“of the pupils in the other branches of study, rather than 
‘retard. Especially is this true in regard to speaking 
‘and reading, which consist of essentially the same ele- 
“ments as singing, and should be taught in conjunction 
‘with it. Vocal music is one of the most useful agen- 
‘cies in the discipline of aschool. ‘The ‘ music chart’ is, 
‘‘in my judgment, a far better appliance, generally, than 
“<the rod, in securing that harmony between teacher 
‘‘and pupils, and a happy spirit and temper of mind, 
‘which would prevent most of the petty cases of wrong- 
* doing, for which punishment is so often inflicted in our 
‘schools. ‘The influence of vocal music we find to be 
‘toward the formation of a cheerful and amiable char- 
‘“‘acter, and the development of that strength and moral 
‘“‘ power which is necessary to a life of usefulness.” 

‘ Our plan is to assign eight or ten minutes of each day 
-“ of the school-year, to be devoted exclusively by all the 
“teachers of the school to instruction in vocal music. 
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“We found that it employed muscles and intellect profit- 
“ably, developed a taste for the artistic and beautiful, 
‘and called out the perceptive and constructive faculties 
“ of the soul more than any other single study taught for 
“the same length of time.” ane : - 
*‘ Within a very few years, should this system, recently 
“so auspiciously introduced into the Boston Schools, be 
“ faithfully and persistently carried forward by the School 
“ Board, teachers and people of the city, I feel confident 
“in predicting that the pupils, generally, of the same 
‘age and advancement, would read and express in sing- 
“ing tones written music at sight, as readily and more 
“correctly than they would the text of their School 
“Readers in speaking tones. And my earnest hope is 
“that the work so well commenced here may be pushed 
“forward until the children of the humblest citizen of 
“America, as they graduate from our schools, may be 
“found trained in all respects so as to be able to com- 
“pete with and rival the pupils of the best schools of 
“the Old World.” 

After such practical confirmation of their views, your 


' Committee give notice of their intention, at an early day, 


to bring before the Board an order requiring that a 
definite and specified time — at least ten minutes in each 
session — be devoted daily to instruction in music in all 
the schools of the Grammar department, being substan- 
tially the same order, in spirit and form, as that recently 
passed in reference to the Primary Schools. In the 
nature of the case, without such specified and allotted 
time no well-arranged programme for musical study 


could be marked out for the Grammar Schools, and 
29* 
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none such now exists. At present, as far as is prac- 
ticable, the music teacher, as has been before said, is 
endeavoring, by devoting a portion of his own time to 
the work, to give a proper direction to such instruction 
throughout the lower rooms. By the present require- 
ments of the Rules, two half-hours a week must be 
devoted by the music teacher to personal instruction in 
his specialty in the first and second classes of each 
school of this division. All below these classes are 
divided, for the purpose of musical instruction, into two 
parts, to each of which the music teacher devotes a half- 
hour, at such time as his engagements with the upper 
classes will allow, in inspecting and giving direction to 
the teaching,—the regular teachers in all the lower 
rooms being expected to devote some portion of each 
day to this branch of study. 

The want of a proper text-book in the Grammar 
Schools is beginning to be severely felt. In the lower 
classes, as in the Primary Schools, the music charts 
furnished by Mr. Mason, with illustrations and exercises 
from Hohmann, Mainzer, Wilhelm and Hullah, in 
some degree supply this want. Not so in the two- 
upper classes. There, as has been previously stated in 
our Reports, it has been a permitted custom for the 
music teacher to use such book in illustration of his 
method of teaching as in his judgment was thought best, 
—the pupils supplying themselves with the. books 
whenever required. ‘The text-book now so used in the 
upper classes is an adaptation of the excellent system 
of Wilhelm, by John Hullah, — which follows admirably 
upon the plan of Hohmann now in use in all the 
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Primary and the lower grades of the Grammar classes. 
Connected with these progressive exercises of Wilhelm 
and Hullah is a variety of well-adapted pieces of music 
selected and most of them arranged by Mr. Sharland, — 
the whole forming a comprehensive and handsome vol- 
ume for the pupil. This book the Committee have 
recommended through the Committee on Text-Books for 
adoption by the Board as a necessary and important aid 
in the existing stage of musical education in our schools. 
And while on this point the Committee would again refer 
to the views expressed by them in a former Report (see 
printed volume of the School Report for 1861), in which 
they express their hope that before long they may possess 
a manual of music adapted especially to our system of 
Public School instruction. Such manual, in three parts, 
adapted to Primary, Grammar and High School instruc- 
tion, they believe must sooner or later grow out of the 
present efforts to adopt and carry out a thorough and 
progressive plan of musical tuition in the schools of 
Boston — which, when completed, should be recognized 
and adopted as the uniform text-books of the school, 
and be furnished to them at the cheapest rate, free from 
any trammels of copyright, or the interests or emolu- 
ments of any individual, author, compiler, or publisher. 


In the Girls’ High and Normal School, as heretofore, 
this department of instruction is under the charge of 
Mr. Zerrahn. Here the Committee have observed, with 
pleasure, a growing interest and appreciation, on the 
part of the pupils, in their musical tuition from year to 
year. ‘This is only the natural result of the more 
thorough attention to this subject in the Primary and 
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% 


Grammar departments. Under the hands of an accom- 
plished master and musician, the pupils now acquire by 
practice a fulness and rotundity of tone, style and 
method of delivery, a good degree of facility in the 
reading of more difficult music in two and three parts, 
and some knowledge of musical form and composition. 
Two lessons a week of an hour and a half each, are 
apportioned equally among the three classes of this 
school. | 

In the Training Department of this school, for the 
present located in Somerset Street, normal instruction 
in the art of teaching music, illustrated by lessons to 
Primary pupils, is given by Mr. Mason. 
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ANNUAL SCHOOL FESTIVAL. 


Tue Seventy-third Annual Festival of the Public 
Schools took place at the Boston Music-Hall on the 
afternoon of the 25th of July, and was participated in, 
as usual, by the School Board, the City Council, heads 
of departments, teachers, medal scholars, and invited 
guests, to the number of about three thousand persons. 
In accordance with the custom of the last few years the 
music for the occasion was furnished by the great choir 
of twelve hundred pupils, selected from the Girls’ High 
and Normal, and Grammar Schools, with the accompani- 
ment of a full orchestra and the organ. Mr. Carl 
Zerrahn officiated in the capacity of conductor, and Mr. 
J. B. Sharland presided at the organ, —this part of the 
festival being, as heretofore, under the supervision and 
management of the Standing Committee on music. 
The children were marshalled into the Hall in presence 
of the audience and took their places upon the stage 
quietly and without confusion, and with military precision 
and order. The exercises, consisting of addresses and 
music, began promptly at four o’clock, occupying about 
two hours and a half in their performance. 

The musical part of the programme was as follows: 


I. 


Choral. From “St. Paul.” — Mendelssohn. 
Sung in unison by twelve hundred pupils of the Public Schools. 
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II. 
Hollandisch National Hymn. 


Til. 
Trio. — Rossini. 


Sung by pupils of the Girls’ High and Normal School. 


IV. 
Image of the Rose. -— Reichardt. 
(In muted tones.) 


v. 
“Over the Billows.” — Kielblock. 


In two vocal parts, with full orchestral accompaniment. 


VI. 
“The Heavens are Telling.” From the “ Creation.” — Haydn. 


In three parts, with organ and orchestral accompaniment. 


VI. 
THE OLD HUNDREDTH PSALM. 


From all that dwell below the skies 
Let the Creator’s praise arise ; 

Let the Redeemer’s name be sung 
Through every land, by every tongue. 


Eternal are thy mercies, Lord ; 

Eternal truth attends thy word ; 

Thy praise shall sound from shore to shore, 
Till suns shall rise and set no more. 


This last was sung in unison by the vast choir, in the 
concluding verse of which the whole audience joined 
with sublime effect. 
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Speeches, brief, eloquent and pertinent to the occa- 
sion, were made by the Chairman of the Festival Com- 
mittee and other gentlemen during the afternoon. These 
were followed by the customary presentation of bouquets 
and a kindly and appropriate address to the medal schol- 
ars by the Mayor. 

The exercises were closed with a benediction from the 
Chaplain. 

Thus ended another school-year, with the closing 
hours of which the music of a thousand fresh young 
voices cannot fail to be fittingly and lastingly associ- 
ated. 

J. BAXTER UPHAM, 

JOHN P. ORDWAY, 

FRANCIS H. UNDERWOOD, 

R. C. WATERSTON, 

W. H. CUDWORTH, 
Committee on Music. 
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REPORT ON POWERS OF SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


AN ORDINANCE RELATING TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Be it ordained by the Aldermen and Common Council of the City of 


Boston, in City Council assembled, as follows : 


ction 1. The third section of the Ordinance 
relating to Public Schools, passed December eighteenth, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, is hereby repealed. 


City oF Boston. 


In Board of Aldermen, January 29, 1866. 


Referred to the Committee on Ordinances. 


Sent down for concurrence. 


G. W. MESSINGER, Chairman. 


In Common Council, February 1, 1866. 
Concurred, 
JOSEPH STORY, President. 
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City oF Boston. 
In Board of Aldermen, February 19, 1866. 


The Commit‘ee on Ordinances, to whom was referred 
the ‘‘ Ordinance Relating to Public Schools,” having 
given the subject careful attention, respectfully 


REPORT: 


On the 12th of December last, the School Committee 
voted to increase the salaries of the several teachers of 
the public schools, in the form of an addition to the 
already established salaries for the current school-year, 
said addition to apply from the commencement of the 
school-year on the first Monday of September preceding. 
This action was reaffirmed on the 26th of the same 
month, by a refusal of the Committee to reconsider its 
action; and again, on the 8th of January following, in 
establishing the salary of the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee, for the year 1866, at the same rate as that pro- 
vided by the increase of December. 

The rule of the School Committee applying to salaries 
is as follows: 


CuHaprer V.— Section 2. “In the month of June, annually, 
the Board shall elect the instructors of the public schools, and 
fix their salaries for the ensuing year.” 


The Committee on Accounts of the School Committee, 
in due time, addressed the City Council for a sufficient 
appropriation to cover the increase of salaries, as fol- 
lows: 
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Boston, December 19, 1865. 
To tHe HonorasBie City Councit oF THE City oF Boston: 


At a meeting of the School Committee, held on the 12th 
instant, an addition to the salaries of the instructors in the city 
service, and of the school officers, for the current year, was 
voted, amounting in the aggregate to about fifty thousand dol- 
lars; and the Committee on Accounts, in obedience to instruc- 
tions of the Board of School Committee, hereby respectfully 
- request that the said sum of fifty thousand dollars be appropri- 
ated for the purpose above named; twelve thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty dollars being assigned to the Primary School 
Department, and thirty-seven thousand two hundred and fifty 
dollars to the Grammar School Department. 

Very respectfully, 
For the Committee, 
E. C. ROLFE, Chairman. 


This request, in view of the near approach of the 
close of the municipal year, was referred to the City 
Government of 1866, which, soon after its organization, 
committed the same to the Committee on Public Instruc- 
tion. | 

This Committee, having the counsel of the City 
Solicitor, gave the subject careful attention, with a result 
as follows, as expressed by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, Thomas Gaffield, Esq., in his printed Report 
(City Document No. 16, 1866): 


“Peculiar powers have been conferred by statute on the 
School Committees of all our cities and towns. In the exercise 
of this independent and absolute government and control of our 
institutions of public instruction, the School Committee of Boston 


can appoint teachers and fix their salaries. The City Courcil 
23* 
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has no control over their action, except to withhold appropria- 
tions when the amount asked for is more than the statute requires 
the city to expend annually for educational purposes. : 
The Committee on Public Instruction would distinctly state, that 
it is the opinion of the City Solicitor that the action of the School 
Committee was perfectly legal; that that Board alone can ap- 
point teachers, and fix their salaries; and that the only control 
of the City:Council over their action is ‘the power to close the 
schools, after they have been open the length of time required 
by law, and thus stop further expenditures on their account. 

| In view of the law, and of all the facts before us, and 
also with an earnest and sincere desire that our School Com. 
mittee shall always be composed of such intelligent, faithful and 
discreet men that there shall always exist a most cordial codper- 
ation between this Committee and the City Council, your Com- 
mittee recommend the passage of the accompanying Order. 
This Order provides for the wants of the School Committee to 
he end of the financial year. Any further appropriation needed, 
may be provided for by the .City Council, in its appr ORE 
On the next year: 


“ ORDERED: That the Treasurer be, and he hereby is, author- 
ized to borrow, under the direction of the Committee on Finance, 
_ the sum of twenty thousand dollars, the same to be added to the 
appropriations for Grammar and Primary School Instructors.” 


This order failed to pass the Board of Aldermen, the 
vote being four in the affirmative, eight in the negative. 
It was given, in the discussion that arose upon the Order, 
as one of the reasons for opposition to it, that it was in 
violation of the City Ordinance relating to schools, 
wherein it is provided, among other things, that — 


“Said [School] Committee shall not fix the salaries of the 
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teachers in the public schools at such rates that the aggregate 
amount of all said salaries shall, in any financial year, exceed 
the sum named for that purpose in their estimate.” 


The “ estimate ” for school purposes was made in the 
month of Lebruary, the increase was voted in December, 
to apply to salaries commencing in September, as we 
have already stated. Again the City Solicitor was con- 
sulted upon this apparent conflict of authorities, and his 
decision was clear and positive that, in view of the stat- 
ute law, no rule of the School Committee, and no ordi- 
nance of the’City Council, that curtailed the right of the 
School Committee to fix the salaries when, and to what 
amount, they deemed expedient, could stand. 

In the light of this. renewed decision the following 
Ordinance was introduced into the Board of Aldermen, 
and by concurrent vote referred to the Committee on 
Ordinances : 


“Section 1. The third section of the Ordinance relating to 
public schools, passed December 18, 1855, is hereby repealed.” 


In considering this Ordinance, your Committee have 
examined the law and precedents bearing upon the whole 
subject of the relation of School Committees to municipal 
officers. By the provisions of the General Statutes of 
Massachusetts (Chap. 38), it is made obligatory upon 
every town (sect. 1) to keep “for at least six months in 
the year, a sufficient number of schools,” to raise (sect. 
12) such sums of money for the support of schools” 
as shall be deemed necessary, failing to do which it shall 
(sect. 14) ‘forfeit a sum equal to twice the highest sum 
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ever before voted for the support of schools therein,” 
and the School Committee (sect. 23) “shall select and 
contract with the teachers of the public schools,” dis- 
missing them (sect. 25) ‘“‘ whenever they think proper.” 

These provisions of the statute-law amply show that 
the selection and payment of teachers rest solely and 
indisputably with the School Committee, and that the 
towns are obliged to furnish the means for the payment 
of their salaries, at least to an amount sufficient to keep 
the schools open for six months in each year. 

These positions have already been acknowledged by 
the City Council of Boston. By City Document No. 77, 
1853, it appears that the Committee on Public Instruc- 
tion, in considering an order looking to a change in the 
salaries for teachers of Intermediate and Primary 
Schools, under the advice of the City Solicitor, (Peleg 
W. Chandler, Esq.,) report.d that the then Ordinance of © 
the city, giving the fixing of salaries of teachers to the 
School Committee, was ‘‘in accordance with the laws of 
the Commonwealth,” and “ with a decision in the 4th of 
Cushing, 599; and that the City Council have no au- 
thority to change the provision, even if they were so 
disposed.” The Committee concluded as follows: 


“There seems to be, therefore, but one course proper to be 
pursued, and that is to refer.the subject to the School Commit- 
tee, where according to the statutes of the Commonwealth, it 
rightfully belongs.” 


Action was taken accordingly, and the whole matter 
left with the School Committee. 
The “ decision ” referred to by this Committee of 1853, 
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in the 4th Cushing, was that of Batchelder vs. The City of 
Salem, the importance and analogy of which to this dis- 
cussion warrant its quotation in full: 


JAMES B. BATCHELDER vs. THE CITY OF SALEM. 


This action, which was brought by the plaintiff to recover his 
salary as principal of one of the Grammar Schools of the city of 
Salem, was submitted to the Court upon an agreed statement of 
facts. 

The plaintiff was duly appointed principal of one of the Gram- 
mar Schools of the city of Salem on the 21st of December, 1846, 
and immediately entered on the duties of the office, and continued 
to discharge them until the 1st of December, 1847. The salaries 
of the principals of the Grammar Schools were duly established 
at $700 a year, on the 6th of January, 1839, and were so con- 
tinued, without any change, and without any action of the School 
Committee thereon, until the Ist of June, 1847, when the Com- 
mittee, at a meeting duly called for the purpose, passed the fol- 
lowing vote: “That the salaries of the teachers of the Grammar 
Schools be hereafter $800 per year, and that the salaries of the 
assistant teachers, and of the teachers of the Primary Schools 
that have been $150, be hereafter $200 perqyear al a lhe 
municipal year commenced on the 1st day of April. 

It was admitted’ that the plaintiff was entitled to recover at 
the rate of $700 a year, and that the defendants paid into the 
Court below, by leave of the Court, at the June term, 1848, the 
sum of $304, which was the full amount due the plaintiff, unless 
he was entitled (which was denied by the defendants) to recover 
a further sum under the vote of the School Committee, before 
recited, of June 1, 1847. | 

The amount specially appropriated by the City Council of 
_ Salem for the salaries of teachers for the municipal year 1847 
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was $17,025, and the amount actually paid during the same year 
was $16,326.43. But there was due and unpaid, at the close of 
that year, for the salary of the plaintiff, the sum of $304, and 
there were occasional vacancies in some of the schools, in the 
office of assistant teacher, during the year, but for which the 
amount specially appropriated would have been expended. The 
salaries of all the teachers, under the vote of June 1, 1847, would 
have amounted to $18,500, exceeding the amount actually appro- 
priated for that purpose $1,875. 

The opinion of the Court was delivered at the October term, 
1850. 

FLETCHER, J. The important question in this case is, whether 
the plaintiff is cntitled to the salary of $800, according to the 
vote of the Committee of June 1, 1847. It is not denied that it 
was the intention of the Committee, by their vote, to contract, and 
that they did thus contract with the teachers for their salaries; 
but it is denied that this contract was binding on the city. 

It is maintained, on the part of the defendants, that they alone 
_ have the power of determining the amount of money which shall 
be raised for teachers; that the Committee, in making their con- 
tracts with the teachers, must keep within the amount appropri- 
ated to this object by the city; that the Committee have no 
power to bind the city beyond the amount which the city may 
think proper to raise; and, in fact, that the power of the Com- 
mittee may be limited, restricted, or taken away by the city. 

The powers of School Committees are expressly given and 
particularly specified and defined by statute. The inhabitants 
of any town, at their annual meeting, are to choose by written 
ballots, a School Committee, consisting of three, five or seven 
persons. 

Special provisions for cities in regard to the number of the 
School Committee, and the manner in which they shall be chosen, 
are contained in the respective charters. : 

The powers to be exercised by this Committee are given in 
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the most general terms. They are to “have the general charge 
and superintendence of all the public schools in the town.” Rev. 
Stats. Chap.23,$10. The School Committee have the whole power 
to examine teachers, and no one can legally be a teacher in any 
public school, until he has received from the School Committee a 
written certificate of his qualification. The School Committee 
are to select and contract with the teachers of the town and 
district schools. Stat.1838,Chap. 105,$2. This power isexpressly 
given by the statute. It is given in positive and unqualified 
terms. By this statute, the Committee has the power, absolutely 
and unconditionally, to agree upon the salaries of the teachers. 
There is no power given to any other men, or body of men, to 
contract with the teachers, and this power is given by the statute, 
and not by the town or city. 

This general position is, of course, to be taken with the 
exception of the provision by statute, that the power of selecting 
and contracting with teachers may, by express vote of the town, 
be transferred from the Superintending to the Prudential Com- 
mittee; but that was not done in this case. 

There are very obvious and strong reasons for intrusting 7 
this power exclusively to the Committee. The Committee have 
the general charge and superintendence of the schools; they 
judge of the qualifications of the teachers; they select the 
teachers for particular schools with direct reference to their fit- 
ness for those schools. But the power to select would be vain 
and nugatory without the power to fix the compensation. 
Whether a suitable teacher can be obtained for a particular 
school, will depend on the compensation offered. Whether a 
teacher shall be a person of high qualification or low qualifi- 
cation, whether the schools shall be good schools or poor 
schools, depends on the amount of compensation. Take away 
from the Committee the power to fix the salaries of the teachers, 
and you take away from them the power to perform the duties 
which the Legislature have imposed on them, 
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The Legislature have imposed on the Committee the duty of 

seeing to it that the public schools are in a condition and of 
a character best calculated to advance the improvement and 
promote the good of the pupils. The character of the schools 
will depend on the character of the teachers, and the character 
of the teachers will depend on the compensation. The power 
to fix the compensation is chiefly intrusted to the Committee. for 
the full, appropriate, and most useful discharge of their duties. 
This power the Legislature, for the most satisfactory and conclu- 
sive reasons, have expressly given to them. 
_ How can the city deprive the Committee of a power expressly 
given by the Legislature? To say that the city is not: bound to 
pay according to the contract of the Committee, would be in 
effect to say, that the Committee had no power to contract. It 
is said, that the inhabitants of a town or city have the power of 
determining the amount of money they will raise for schools. 
But this proposition cannot be maintained in this general and 
unqualified form. The obligations, imposed on towns by the 
statute, are to provide schools of certain grades for certain pre- 
scribed lengths of time; and beyond these periods the law im- 
poses no obligation. The law prescribes no amount of money 
which shall be raised, and fixes no limits to the amount which it 
may be necessary to raise. Towns are obliged to maintain 
schools for certain periods during the year, and the Committee 
have the power to select and contract with the teachers. For 
the time during which the towns are obliged by law to keep the 
schools, they must pay such salaries as may be contracted for by 
the Committee. The salaries can be fixed by law in no other 
way than by the Committee. Taking this power away from the 
Committee would break up the whole system patentee py law 
in regard to the public schools. 

Whether there shall be any schools kept beyond the time 
required by the statute, is a matter depending wholly on the will 
and pleasure of the inhabitants of the towns. If the schools are 
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continued, there is no one authorized by law to select and con- 
tract with the teachers but the Committee. If the salaries 
contracted for by the Committee are thought to be onerous, the 
town can stop the schools after the expiration of the time required 
by law. The only way left open by the statute for the town to 
reduce the expenses is not to continue the schools beyond the 
time required by the statute. There is no provision for the town 
to reduce the salaries, or to interfere with the contract made by 
the Committee with the teachers. 

But it is in the power of towns to resolve not to continue 
their schools beyond the limited period, during which the law 
expressly requires that they should be continued. Beyond these 
required periods, the towns have the power of controlling and 
limiting the times of keeping their schools, and in this way of 
controlling and limiting the amount of money to be raised for 
schools, though the towns have the right of raising as much 
money for this object as they may think proper, beyond what is 
positively required by law. The law fixes the smallest amount 
of instruction to be provided by towns, leaving with towns the 
right to provide such further amount as they may think proper. 
Tn point of fact, the towns in the Commonwealth, with very few, 
if any exceptions, tax themselves for an amount of instruction 
very much beyond what is required hy law. They act in this 
matter from higher and nobler motives and considerations than 
merely the consideration of their strict legal obligation. 

The plaintiff in the present:case was permitted to goon in 
the discharge of his duties in his school, relying on his contract 
with the Committee for his increased compensation, without any 
objection on the part of the defendants, who took no measures 
and intimated no wish to discontinue or terminate the school, 
and gave no notice to the plaintiff that his services were not 
wanted. The plaintiff, having performed the services sued for 


in pursuance of a valid contract with the Committee, the defend- 
24 
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ants are bound to pay him his compensation, according to the 
sum fixed by the Committee, June 1, 1847; the Committee 
having full legal authority to make that contract, and by which 
of course the defendants are bound. 


It will be observed that this case, thus fully quoted, 
is an exact counterpart of that which has lately received 
the attention of the City Council. The School Committee 
of Salem raised a teacher's salary out of regular course, 
and when the appropriation had been exhausted. ‘The 
Supreme Court fully sustained the Committee in so 
doing, and the city was required to meet the outlay 
consequent upon their action. 

With these precedents, therefore, based upon the 
statute-law, your Committee cannot come to any other 
conclusion than that the section of the Ordinance under 
consideration is in violation of the law, and should be 
repealed. To dictate to the School Committee, by ordi- 
nance, what shall be their course in regard to salaries, 
is not only in evident conflict with the law, but jeopard- 
izes the harmony and common respect of the two bodies, 
and injures the reputation of a city which has ever lent 
a generous support to schools. The City Council 
cannot desire to stand in an attitude of antagonism with 
the School Committee, especially when it is plainly an 
untenable and illegal position; and therefore the repeal 
of the objectionable section is the only reasonable course 
to pursue. 

As an independent body, deriving its powers from the 
people, precisely as does the City Council, the School 
Committee will, doubtless, whenever it deems it expedi- 
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ent, reconsider its regulations bearing upon the payment 
of salaries. This is the only suggestion your Committee 
feel at liberty to make upon this point. 

But, bearing upon this question, in the minds of 
members of the City Council, may be the consideration 
of how an increase of salaries voted by the School 
Committee shall be met, when the appropriation made 
for that purpose shall have become exhausted. We 
may say, in partial answer, that it is not probable that it 
will often occur that the salaries will be increased during 
a current school-year. The duration and exactions of 
the civil war in which the nation has been engaged, 
have made the case in instance an exceptional one. 
Nevertheless, by the law, the City Council must respond 
to the request of the School Committee, or close the 
schools after six months’ tuition. But the power is with 
the City Council to say whether or not a city debt, for a 
term of years, and bearing interest, shall be created to 
provide for the deficiency of appropriation. On this 
point, in the present instance, your Committee are: of 
opinion that it is imexpedient to create a debt for this 
purpose. The nearness of the time when the appropria- 
tions for the ensuing year will be made, is favorable for 
a delay by the teachers in receiving their promised pay 
till the new fiscal year commences, —to which no one 
of them, we readily believe, will be unwilling to assent, 
rather than have the city create a “funded debt,” 
running for ten, fifteen, or twenty years, as the case may 
be, for what is wholly a benefit to the community in this 
generation. Neither can a “temporary loan,” which is 
negotiated and payable during each financial year, in 
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this instance afford any relief, as the present financial 
year closes on the 30th April ensuing. Your Commit- 
tee are unanimous in opinion that neither a “funded 
debt,” nor a “temporary loan” is now expedient. By 
adding the amount of the deficiency to the appropria- 
tion asked for, for the ensuing year, the difficulty 
will be obviated, and the teachers, after a little delay, 
will receive the full amount of the salaries to which 
they are entitled by law. 

In view of all these considerations, and in conformity 
‘ with the requirements of law, your Committee respect- 
fully report that the Ordinance, repealing the third 
section of the Ordinance relating to Schools, ought to 


pass. 
For the Committee. 


CHARLES W. SLACK, 


Chairman. 
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REPORT ON NEGLECTED CHILDREN. 


City oF Boston. 


Hon. F. W. Lincotn, Mayor or Boston, 
AND CHAIRMAN OF THE SCHOOL OOMMITTEE: 

Dear Sir, — At the late regular meeting of the Min- 
isters at Large, Rev. Mr. Gerry and Mr. Copeland were 
appointed a Committee to confer with the City Govern- 
ment and School Committee of Boston, in relation to 
exposed and neglected little children. J was also ap- 
pointed upon our Committee, and, as Chairman, beg 
leave to ask you to do us the favor to notify us when we 
can have a hearing before your whole School Committee, 
or any Sub-committee on their part, or other Sub-com- 
mittee of the Government. 


Yours very truly, 
CHARLES F. BARNARD. 


WARREN STREET CHAPEL, Oct, 20, 1865. 


Ciry oF Boston, 
Rooms of the School Committee, City Hall, 
Dec. 31, 1866. 


At a meeting of the School Committee, January 8, 
1866, the Chair read a communication from Charles F. 
Barnard, in behalf of a Committee of the Ministers at 
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Large, in relation to “exposed and neglected little 
children,” which was referred to the following Commit- 
tee, viz, Messrs. Wright, Manning, Waterston, Sanders 
and Amory. Ata meeting of the Board held February 
Sth, Mr. Manning having resigned, the Chair appointed 
Mr. Loring Lothrop to fill the vacancy in the Com- 
mittee. 

At ameeting of the Board, held December 28th, it was 
voted that the Committee have leave to report in print ; 
and also, that the Report be embraced in the Annual 
Report of the School Committee. 

Attest, 
BARNARD CAPEN, 
Secretary of the School Committee. 


The Special Committee to whom was referred the 
petition of Rev. Charles F. Barnard and others on behalf 
of the ‘“ Ministers at Large” of the City of Boston, 
respecting exposed and neglected little children in this 
city, respectfully submit this their final 


REPORT: 


Immediately after the appointment and organization 
of the Committee, a public hearing was given the peti- 
tioners, at which all the petitioners were present, and 
also a Committee from the Board of Truant Officers. 

It became early apparent that very much of the evil 
which seemed patent to the petitioners, as well as very 
many of the suggestions they had to make for the 
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removal, correction, or relief of this evil, were beyond 
the legitimate province and authority of the Board of 
School Committee, as at present constituted and 
empowered. 

Still so important were the suggestions made, as 
bearing on the great subject of our Public School Edu- 
cation, that your Committee rather encouraged and 
olicited the widest and most specific expression of 
thought and opinion from all and each of the gentlemen 
present. The result was a lengthy, friendly, free and 
exhaustive canvassing of all the considerations for and 
against the various suggestions submitted by them, 
whether looking to action to be had by the Board of 
School Committee or otherwise. By this means your 
Committee were enabled to arrive at unanimous con- 
clusions upon all the matters under discussion, and they 
have the pleasure of believing that these conclusions 
met the approval of the petitioners themselves, notwith- 
standing the ends they had Su to themselves were 
not thereby attained. 

It was represented that there were five classes of 
children in our city, for whom some additional care and 
control were needful, viz: 


First. Juvenile criminals, of whom the received 
authorities showed there were 1,800, or thereabouts, 
annually receiving judicial sentence in the various 
criminal tribunals of the city. — | 

Second. Children who habitually go about the streets 
and lanes of the city, pilfering, begging, chipping, or 
engaged in other petty occupations of various sorts. 
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Third. Children actually, or by report and reputation, 
truants from school under the laws of the Common- 
wealth. 

Fourth. Children under five years of age; and, 

Fifth. Children over nine years of age who have left, 
or been taken from, the public schools, to aid in the 
support of themselves or their respective families. 


It was stated, as furnishing some intimation of the 
number of this class of juveniles, that there were con- 
nected with the ‘ Children’s Mission” in Eliot Street, 
including the Sewing School, which meets on Wednes- 
day and Saturday afternoons, 545 children between the 
ages of five and sixteen years ; but, on investigation, it 
appeared that a very large majority of these were 
members of, and actually attendants on, our public 
schools, and that the number given included also many 
who were not under the permanent control of the 
Mission, but were only more or less habitually attend- 
ants upon its general and promiscuous meetings. 

In respect of the first class, viz, Juvenile Criminals, 
it was suggested and claimed that great reformations 
were needed in the management and government of 
these unfortunate persons, extending from the time of 
their first arrest and detention all the way to and through 
the execution of their final sentence. 

In the ordinary conduct of criminal affairs, when a 
boy or girl of anywhere from seven to fifteen years of 
age is arrested for what is supposed to be a crime, 
immaterial whether he be a first or an ancient offender ; 
immaterial whether his offence be petty and trifling, as 
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the larceny of a loaf of bread or a piece of board, or 
malignant and aggravated, like robbery and murder ; 
immaterial whether it have been committed under the 
impulsions of hunger, or of some, to his young mind, 
seemingly irresistible necessity, or be the mere outburst 
of mischievousness, or thoughtlessness, or ignorance, or 
whether he be but the witless tool of some adult, adroit 
criminal who keeps in safe concealment; immaterial, as 
a rule, what his history, what the circumstances of his 
act, what his mental or moral qualities, he is first thrown 
into the cold, dark, stone cells of a police-station ; 
locked up, either in actual company with or in the 
immediate neighborhood of old, hardened, corrupt crim- 
inals, night-walkers, drunkards, thieves, to hear their 
ribald jests, profane oaths, the rehearsals of their obscene 
debauches, or their perilous exploits of lawlessness ; 
from thence he is transported in the criminal carts, hud-. 
dled in in promiscuous mass with all this load of human 
corruption, to the dismal cellarage of the ‘“‘ Tombs”; 
there. again he is locked up in more or less intimate 
alliance with these same wretches of matured and repeated 
vices ; is marched in indiscriminate rank with them from 
the cell to the dock, where he must sit during the session 
of the court, or until his trial, breathing in the polluted 
atmosphere of their moral and physical degradation ; 
with them and as they, he is arraigned, tried, sentenced, 
pays a fine and costs, or passes again in the criminal 
carts to the execution of his sentence in jail, House of 
Correction, or perhaps congregate House of Reforma- 
tion, to live, wake, sleep, eat, study, labor, in immediate 
intimacy almost always with some of the worst and lowest 
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creatures of social life and criminal experience; here in 
such society, under the unsympathetic, rigorous, inflexi- 
ble discipline of a prison; without any appeal to his 
nobler qualities, his love, his sense of goodness or truth ; 
and with but few, possibly no expressions of generous 
sympathy or kindliness towards him, he serves out the 
allotted time of sentence. In the strong language of 
Mr. Hill’s Prize Essay, “ Our authorities are instructed 
to place him (the child) among companions in prison, 
who show him a more rapid process of demoralization 
than he is acquainted with, and then the whole nation 
lifts up its foot, and crushes the worthless and miserable 
wretch.” 

Your petitioners, except in cases of clear and un- 
doubted wickedness, would have these young persons, in 
their detention before trial, and in the period of their 
sentence, separated from all those contacts and associa- 
tions of crime, from the hearing of this obscene and 
contaminating converse, from the lock-up, the odium of 
the criminal carriage, from the austere and bewildering 
machinery of the tribunal, from the heartless and gloomy 
utterance of the sentence, and from the deadening cold- 
ness and rigor of prison life. They suggest and urge, 
that the mode of their control and treatment should be 
based upon the consideration that they are uneducated 
and morally uncultured, rather than wilful violators of 
law and civil duty,—sinners by ignorance rather than 
by malice, — they would therefore, so far forth as chil- 
dren are concerned, urge the breaking up and abandon- 
ment of prisons, whether they be jails, or congregate 
- Houses of Correction or Reformation under prison dis- 
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cipline ; and separate them into small family groups ; 
associate them under feminine guidance; elevate them 
by the refining attractions which surround Christian 
homes; strengthen them to self-government, — in short, 
make both the keeping and the culture of them educa- 
tional rather than punitive. 

There can be no doubt that these views of your peti- 
tioners are entirely consonant with the most enlightened 
experience, at home and abroad. ‘They are fully sus- 
tained by the testimony of our own officials as to the 
character of these children returning from these places 
of imprisonment. Some of the facts in their possession, 
of the depravity and criminal knowledge obtained at 

these institutions, is startling. 
Mr. Hill says, “‘ To imprison the child is utterly abor- 
tive. The child is neither deterred from crime, nor 
shamed into a better course of life. While under con- 
finement, some manifest a degree of insolence and indif- 
ference that is most painful to witness. But, even where 
an alteration takes place, the reformation is superficial 
and temporary. ‘The child is honest because there is no 
temptation. His conduct is becoming, because he is 
under restraint. If he is all you can wish, it is because 
he can do nothing, dare nothing, that he would, were he 
free to act according to the bent of his mind, and the 
force of long acquired habit.” 

Rev. J. Turner says, “As a general rule the best 
prisoner makes the worst free boy, — the most difficult 
and troublesome boy to deal with; because he has been 
so accustomed to depend upon the mere mechanical 


arrangements about him, that he finds self-action almost 
25 
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impossible. . . . Directly they are free, certain disposi- 
tions develop themselves, which under the restraint of 
the prison were mastered and hidden.” 

R. Monckton Milnes, Esq., Member of Parliament, in 
a report by him, used the following language, ‘“‘ But we 
have an overpowering weight of evidence to the fact, 
that it is impossible effectually to combine the school 
and the gaol. All the impulses that animate a good 
school are there wanting. The excitement of reward is 
incompatible with the antecedents of general penalty, 
and the cheerfulness and geniality which constitute the 
very life of childhood are contradictory to the very notion 
and purpose of imprisonment.” 

The chaplain of the Liverpool gaol, where everything 
has been done that could be devised to render it an 
efficient instrument for the repression of crime, and the 
reformation of the offender, says, ‘I say it advisedly, if 
it had been the object in Liverpool to devise a scheme 
for the promotion rather than the prevention of juvenile 
crime, no contrivance could have been hit upon better 
calculated to accomplish that object.” And again he 
says, ‘‘ Although singled out for special commendation 
by the Inspector of Prisons, the Liverpool gaol is the 
most effectual institution that can be devised for trans- 
mitting and propagating crime.” 

Mr. Sergeant Adams testifies, ‘“‘ I think as to children, 
prison discipline is incompatible with their reform.” 

And again, ‘‘ I am confident,” says the Rev. Whitworth 
Russell, ‘“ that, in the great majority of cases, the juve- 
nile delinquent is rendered much worse, and much more 
dangerous to society by imprisonment.” 
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On the other hand, in reformatories instituted upon 
the ideas and principles advocated by the petitioners, 
without, so far as we can learn, a single exception, the 
results have been remarkably successful, reaching as high 
as 90 per cent of permanent reforms to virtue, to industry 
and good citizenship. The same results are in evidence 
in recent institutions in our own vicinity, —open, and to 
be studied of allmen. The Trustees of the Westborough 
State Reform School, in their Nineteenth Annual Report 
(1865) say, ‘Our experience convinces us that the 
family system is one of the best adapted to reform boys, 
and fit them for useful lives. Their characters must be 
studied separately. The peculiar tendency and deficien- 
cies of each must be provided for. They must be trusted, 
as far as they deserve trust, and a progressive system 
adopted, investing each upward step with an appropriate 
reward. Boys who never had a home need the order, 
the decency and the comfort of a family.” 

But it is plain, while the School Committee have only 
their present authority, they are unable, even if they 
were desirous, to give any relief in the direction asked. 
These children must, in the first instance, be disposed of 
by the courts; and, after that, be subjected to such disci- 
pline, care and education as shall be provided in and 
through reformatories, established and maintained at 
either the public or private expense, and so for their 
type of management be subject to the control of the city 
and town authorities who have founded them under the 
law, or to the humane endowments of their private 
charitable foundations. 

It has been said that “‘the enlightened Englishman, 
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under a delusion as great as that of the Hindoo who 
drowns his dying relative in the mud and filth of the 
Ganges, takes the morally diseased to a place intended 
to be a scene of reformation, and the portal to a higher 
position in society, but, in fact, a sink of iniquity, where | 
pollution is thrust into every sense of modesty, shame, 
hope and self-respect, and the patient is morally 
destroyed.” 

It is of infinite moment to us, to these delinquent 
children, to the honor of our enlightened and liberal 
city, and to the future Commonwealth, that nothing of 
such an odium, whether from positive act, or any 
neglect, should be chargeable to us. 

In respect to the second class, a variety of proposals 
were submitted, more as possible than as matured plans 
of remedy. For some, an immediate restraint, involving 
separation from what remained of home and parents, 
companionship and all present influences ; for others, a 
more stringent police surveillance, by way of prevention 
and intimidation, hedging up to them the ways of peril, 
rather than reforming or removing the ways ; for others, 
licensing for street-selling, and other occupations to be 
carried on in the public thoroughfares, under such lim- 
itations of ages, hours of day, kinds of business, stands, 
maintenance of order, and good character, and other- 
wise, as should seem wise. 

Viewing the poverty and destitution of many homes 
in our community, and realizing the pressure of the fact 
that, in many instances, the paltry earnings of the little 
boy or girl, as an errant pedler through our streets, along 
our wharves, and, penetrating into the halls and offices 
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of business, as a boot-black, a newspaper-monger and 
errand-messenger, may eke out their scanty subsistence, 
and save them from actual hunger and pinching cold, — 
the first tendency of every benevolent mind is to license 
a limited and selected number of these cases to such 
occupations ; and, were it not for the resolute testimony 
of long experience and judicious observation which has 
been made accessible to us, we could comfortably repose 
in the assurance that in bestowing these liberties of 
trade and industry, we had given these poor children a 
benediction, and society a blessing. But Mr. Hill, to 
whom we have before referred, in his prize essay upon 
Juvenile Delinquency, speaks on this wise: ‘‘ The evils 
of street-selling, as practised by children in our larger 
towns, are as numerous as they are ruinous in their ten- 
dencies. . . . The whole system is essentially 
wrong, and without question a serious source of juvenile 
delinquency and adult destitution. Begging, imposition 
and theft are the natural fruits of which juvenile street- 
selling is the seed.” Mr. Beggs says, ‘“‘ The education of 
the streets will produce candidates for the prison, and 
we must expect such seeds as are there sown, to grow 
and ripen into crime with as much certainty as we ex- 
pect the harvest to succeed the seedtime.” And again 
he says, ‘Infant as well as female labor has had the 
most withering effects upon the morals of the com- 
munity. All the plausible arguments used in favor of 
it, or rather in apology, cannot reason away the facts 
which condemn it.” Nor is it difficult to see the entire 
truthfulness of this testimony against juvenile street- 


selling from the very nature of the case. Even under 
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the best limitations and in the most favorable circum- 
stances, the juvenile street-seller must commence his 
profession, to a large degree without education, and with- 
out the moral and esthetic culture of a‘*home.” On 
the street, or itinerant, as the case may be, what little 
information he receives is obtained from the worst class, 
— from cheats, vagabonds, rogues, — from those adepts 
in crime who, in all our cities, lie in wait to seduce the 
young and unsophisticated into their libidinous or preda- 
tory service. He learns instinctively the tricks of trade, 
and is soon involved in all the arts of petty chicanery ; 
he is familiarized with vulgar, brutal, profane, lustful 
speech ; his physical exposures are severe and baneful ; 
his life of labor, and denial of youthful gaiety, incline 
him to the low and exciting drama, the gambling-room, 
the beer-concerts, or the dance-hall. If employed by 
older persons at a price, percentage or salary, then are 
the perils increased manifold; for you have indeed the 
professed costermonger, for years the bane of European 
town life, — a poison that has most defiantly withstood 
the philanthropic efforts of reform. 

But whether such testimony and such considerations 
should or should not justify the abolition of all juvenile 
street-selling, is not a question upon which your Com- 
mittee felt themselves called upon to pronounce. It 
belongs to the other branches of the City Government 
to consider and determine, as it shall be presented to 
them, and we have not thought it expedient for this 
Board to take or to indicate action in respect to a ques- 
tion requiring so careful and judicious a consideration, 
further than to suggest, that, whenever the system of 
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licensing juveniles to such occupations shall be adopted 
by the city, it will doubtless be thought expedient to 
control it under the strictest limitations respecting the 
number licensed ; the callings to be pursued ; the place 
where, and the hours of day within which such occupa- 
tion shall be exercised ; and that it shall be permitted 
to boys only, and under the condition of stated, actual 
school attendance daily. 

Your Committee, in view of the whole evil as. brought 
out.in connection with this class of juveniles, felt them- 
selves called upon to initiate, if possible, some measure 
of restraint which will be more particularly alluded to 
in another connection. 


Regarding Truants, it was proposed that there should 
be an increase of Truant Officers, and more stringent 
laws respecting absence from school ; and some misgiv- 
ings found utterance that teachers were not in all cases 
sufficiently thoughtful and sympathetic towards those 
who appeared at school untidy or poorly dressed. 

Upon inquiry of the Truant Officers, your Committee 
found that many, if not all of the children who had 
come under the observation of the petitioners as absent 
from school, or possibly truants, were already under the 
watchful, daily care of these officers. Some were tem- 
porarily absent from school on account of sickness in 
their families, whereby their tiny services became not 
only largely useful, but seemingly indispensable in pro- 
viding the necessary food and domestic care. Others 
were absent for different, but equally meritorious and 
legitimate reasons. Some were under disciplinary pro- 
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bation, as truants, under the direction of the teachers 
and officers, or by the judgment of the courts. Others 
had not yet established such character for truancy as 
_ subjected them to recognition and restraint by the law; 
while many, and these were perhaps the most observa- 
ble of all, were in the pursuit of such lawful calling as 
took them out of the operation of the Truancy Statutes. 
They were clerks in stores, errand boys, office boys, 
bundle boys, and such like; and, of course, to be seen 
at all times of day, in all parts of the. city, especially 
where there, was anything to excite or elicit attention. 
In short, your Committee were satisfied that an increase 
of the truant force was not at present necessary, as the 
officers engaged in that service, by their indefatigable 
industry, fidelity, and perseverance, seemed to be inti- 
mately acquainted with the condition and wants of all 
these children, and were executing their difficult and 
delicate task with a wise and comprehensive discretion. 
The community should not forget, that, as it is a mark 
of superior wisdom in the parents ofttimes, not to see 
the error of his child, so with the officers and magis- 
trates of the law, the highest good of the whole is some- 
times best subserved by official and judicial blindness. 
In this connection we may refer to the fact, that, by 
the course and fulness of this investigation, your Com- | 
mittee, deeply impressed with the importance of some 
additional barrier against the flood of juvenile neglect, 
destitution and crime evidently rolling in upon us, made 
a partial report, and asked authority to make application 
to the Legislature for increased provisions of law touch- 
ing this evil. ‘The authority was at once unanimously 
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granted. A draft of a law was carefully prepared, con- 
forming in all its methods to the truant system, for many 
years working so harmoniously and humanely in connec- 
tion with our schools. The main features of this sys- 
tem, as is generally known, were the supervision of 
these cases by a special Board of Officers, who took 
charge of these children more as parents or guardians 
than as police officers ; the absence of all contact with 
adult criminals; a private, paternal hearing, in a quiet 
room, without the paraphernalia or the associations of 
crime, and apart from all the austerity and circumlocu- 
tion of judicature ; an informal consultation with the 
parents or guardian of the child in all cases, and the 
judgment as a rule, without the dismal, heart-oppressing 
confinement of a convict’s cell. A copy of this bill, as 
it may be of interest in the future and further workings 
of this subject, is annexed to this report. 

It was presented to the House of Representatives ; by 
them referred to the Committee on Education, where it 
received a full and attentive examination ; and by whom 
it was reported back, without amendment, with the 
recommendation that it ought to pass. In the course of 
its passage, a bill based upon that presented by your 
Committee, but altered in important respects, was pre- 
sented as a substitute, accepted, and became a law; and 
may be found as Stat. 1866, Chap. 283. By this law, 
passed without any hearing of your Committee touching 
its peculiar provisions, and without notice to them that 
any changes had been attempted in its provisions, it has 
been found by the court that the whole Truant System 
of the City of Boston has been abolished, and that we 
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have thereby been remitted, not only to the criminal 
methods and impacts, — to escape which the best talent 
of the city had been invoked, — but to the necessity of 
charging children in many cases with actual crimes, in 
order to bring them under any control or restraint of 
education or virtue. 

The first Truant Law of Massachusetts was enacted 
in 1850, was amended by subsequent Legislatures, and 
went into practical operation in 1852. It was limited, 
by the eminent jurist to whom its execution was in- 
trusted, to a single class of delinquents, namely, ‘ habit- 
ual truants;” that is, those scholars, who, without 
permission from their parents or teachers, absent them- 
selves from the schools of which they are registered 
members. The machinery of its administration was of 
that easy, popular, paternal character we have before 
described. Except in particulars immaterial to the 
point now under consideration, this continued to be the 
law, and this the mode of its execution, — accomplish- 
ing, as was believed, highly humane and_ beneficial 
results, — until the year 1862. By an Act of the Legis- 
lature passed April 30, 1862, the provisions of these 
Truant Laws were extended to another class of neg- 
lected, destitute, and imperilled children ; that is to say, 
in the carefully guarded language of the statute, ‘ chil- 
dren wandering about in the streets or public places of 
any city or town, having no lawful occupation or busi- 
ness, not attending school, and growing up in ignorance, 
between the ages of seven and sixteen years.” 

No additional truant force was required by this new 
law ; no change in the instrumentalities or methods of 
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its administration was permitted. It went into and con- 
tinued in full operation, quietly, effectively, to the 
satisfaction of parents and guardians, not one of whom 
ever made claim to an appeal from the judgment of the 
magistrate; to the quiet and order of the schools; and 
the great advantage of the cause of general education in 
our city. 

The bill prepared by your Committee and presented 
to the Legislature of 1866, as will be seen by reference 
to its provisions, was mutatis mutandis, a second exten- 
sion of the truant law and system to another and third 
class of these exposed children, — namely, “ children 
under sixteen years of age, who, by reason of the ina- 
bility, neglect, crime, drunkenness, or other vices of 
parents, or from orphanage, are suffered to be growing 
up without salutary parental control and education, or in 
circumstances exposing them to lead idle and dissolute 
lives.” 

The facts of this third class of cases had already been 
made painfully familiar to the Truant Officers by the 
inevitable duties of their former service, and all that 
was required to extend to these the same humane relief 
and custody was to bring the parents and guardians of 
these poor juvenile waifs, where there were any, into 
consultation with the committing magistrate. It was 
therefore only the perfecting of the system that for four- 
teen years had been in such successful operation in our 
city, securing an attendance upon our public school 
sessions more complete and full than in any other large 
city of the country, and ministering strength, dignity and 
respect to the cause itself of education. Was there any 
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complaint that would call for a change in this adminis- 
tration? None has ever been made public. Was there 
any evil, patent or latent, that should invoke its over- 
throw? None has been suggested from any quarter, and 
yet the Act passed by the Legislature of 1866 would 
seem to have entirely overthrown the general policy of 
the previous administration, and did in terms repeal and 
abolish the law of 1862, so far as it was applicable to 
Boston, thus sweeping away, as by a single stroke of the 
pen, all that had been secured and perfected by the most 
intelligent philanthropy, and the most careful experi- 
ence, for so many years. The result is, that, while the 
truant and absentee law exists for other portions of the 
Commonwealth, Boston alone has been deprived of the 
educational and moral benefits of this law: and, as we are 
informed, has been compelled to expose these juveniles 
again in many cases to all the corrupting contacts of the 
criminal courts, and subject them to trials upon question- 
able charges of crime. 


As to the next class of cases, or children under five 
years of age, it appeared that there was no authority 
given by the law to School Committees to admit such 
children to membership in the public schools, or to 
establish for them any educational facilities. In addi- 
tion to which, it should be said, that the convictions of 
your Committee clearly coincided with what appears to 
~ have become the settled public policy of this Common- 
wealth, viz, that it is for the best interest of the child 
and the community that the first five years of the child’s 
life should, so far as the public are concerned, be left 
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absolutely to the care of the parents, for judicious physi- 
cal culture, the implanting of moral biases, and the 
development of the observing faculties, and that this 
limit which the law has established is as early as syste- 
matic public educational influences should be impressed 
upon the young mind, There are those, who, resting 
upon the physiological fact that the child’s brain does 
not develop all its parts until about seven years of age, 
believe that until that age children should not be admitted 
to the confinement, discipline and drill of an enforced 
public system. But this consideration does not meet the 
whole force of the evil involved in this part of the 
inquiry. ‘The parents of many of these little ones are 
under the necessities of labor from early morning to late 
at night. In such cases, these children of tenderest 
years must be borne to the factory, the work-shop, or the 
wash-house, compelled perhaps to some participation in 
the labor, or left at home in charge of other children not 
yet arrived at years of discretion, or even left at home 
uncared for of any human being, except by the returns 
of the mother at times of feeding; exposed therefore, 
of course, to neglect, brutal treatment, hunger, cold, 
disease; too often regarded as a burden, and so quieted 
by harmful medications; and not unfrequently injured 
in their physical and mental constitution for life, and 
made burdens to society. Whether for these children 
our city should open and maintain infant homes, resem- 
bling the “creches” and the “‘salles dasile” of Paris, is 
a question that may well engage the earnest attention of 
the other branches of the City Government, to whom, 
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the public treasure, these interests have been by the 
law confided. Private charity in our city has done some- 
thing already in this direction, and it is reported with 
the happiest results. Such homes, if established, would 
not only afford that care and nursing which such chil- 
dren require, but also the best opportunity for that large 
and controlling moral culture, which, after all, guides the 
future life, as the fruits of the garden are already pre- 
determined by the seeds that are planted while as yet no 
green stock or leafage is apparent. The whole life, 
says Lord Brougham, is fashioned before the child 
arrives at five years. 

It remains to speak of those children above nine 
years, who are kept froth public school for remunerative 
service of various kinds; and here the questions are 
much more difficult of solution. Not to recapitulate the 
suggestions made respecting children in the streets, 
the remedy for these children, so far as this Board 
is concerned, seemed to be in the re-establishment of 
Evening Schools. 

The results of these schools, as previously instituted 
in this city, were within the memory of some of your 
Committee. It appears that, except as they are main- 
tained by private charity, these schools have fallen into 
entire disuse. ‘The public school is justly and highly 
prized by all classes of our citizens, and by none more 
so than by those who have their life under the burdens 
of poverty and suffering toil: they see and feel that the 
same incitements and stimuli to study, the same refining 
and elevating companionships, the same amount and 
excellence of culture cannot be obtained in evening 
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schools as in the regular sessions of the day schools ; 
and not a few are deeply conscious that the only legacy 
of value they can leave their offspring is the education 
gained at the public schools, at the expense, it may be, 
of great suffering and long self-denial. If permission 
were given the children to be absent from our public 
schools, and to receive free education at evening schools, 
your Committee can readily appreciate the strength of 
the temptation to yield the greater good for the paltry 
gain of their children’s toil; and, in the language of 
Mr. Beggs, “How deplorable the condition, when the 
wages of children are looked to as an indispensable sup- 
piement to the earnings of the father! It operates 
most successfully against the efforts of the educator, and 
against all social, moral and intellectual improvement.” 
Parents have not asked us as yet to give them the oppor- 
tunity for this temptation. 

The establishment of Evening Schools, besides having 
a tendency to draw off large numbers from the higher 
education and more genial culture af the day school, 
involves too great a drain upon the energies of such 
young persons: it presupposes the day of exposure, 
toil, and wearisome labor; and then the night, also, of 
continuous exertion. ‘The education is to be received 
when the physical life is weary and numb, and therefore 
with sluggish and unappreciative minds. It is to be 
given so that, in co-operation with the labor, the child 
must be withdrawn almost entirely from parental affec- 
tion, guidance, culture, — even in the surroundings of 
poverty, one of the most potent educators of which we 
have use. In addition to all this is their exposure to 
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the society and the degrading influences of the street 
in the perilous hours of evening, against which protec- 
tion is impossible. For advanced students and those of 
mature years these objections have of course less weight. 
Indeed in many cases the evils may be entirely overcome 
by the benefits secured. 

Our attention was directed to the existence of these 
schools in New York, and other large cities of the Union. 
The question of public education is to be measured, not 
by any special view, or an exclusive regard to a single 
feature or group of features: it.is a fundamental concern 
of the State, and receives a just solution only when 
determined in its widest and most comprehensive con- 
sideration. Looking at the evening school with its fifty 
or hundred pupils, and thinking that they are assembled, 
because of poverty, to glean such hasty education as 
they can possibly attain, the mind of the philanthropist 
and the professional educator is touched with sympathy, 
admires the blessing, and perhaps imagines every poor 
child brought under such benevclent culture. But this 
is not the standpoint of judgment. Rather how shall 
society impart the most, the best, the fullest education. 
It is to be observed that no system of instruction can be 
made practically available to all. Some shun it, some 
neglect it; and it is obviously true that the means of 
education cannot be put within the reach of everybody 
until the teacher shall be sent from house to house, 
making the time and. place where the child is the time 
and place of the public school. Impossible and chi- 
merical as this plan is, or indeed any which shall include 
actually every child, it would seem, with our Primary 
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Schools, Grammar Schools, High Schools, and our 
schools for special instruction intended to give an edu- 
cation in the branches actually necessary for the busi- 
ness of life, that no system of public schooling could 
be devised for such young persons better adapted to 
meet the wants, or coming more perfectly within the 
reach of every class of the community. 

It would appear also, that the evils we have suggested 
as inherently connected with the matter of public even- 
ing schools must have been experienced in the cities to 
which our attention is called. For our Superintendent, 
in his Twelfth Semi-annual Report, informs us that the 
‘proportion attending the (our) public schools, we .are 
proud to say, surpasses that of any other large city what- 
ever. This fact stands out as the most gratifying dis- 
tinction of our public instruction, and affords the’ best 
proof of its excellence and success.” Why, after an 
experience of evening schools, and an abandonment of 
them, and a subsequent system that has secured such 
attendance as to be the great feature of our public 
instruction, should we be invited to take a retrograde 
movement? For these and other reasons, your Com- 
mittee were unanimously of opinion that the establish- 
ment of evening schools, as a part of the public school 
system of Boston, was inexpedient. And that for the 
cases of hardship under this rule of exclusion, of which 
we cannot doubt there are some, possibly many, the 
schools established and conducted by private charities 
combine all the excellences of such evening schools ; 
avoid as many as possible of their dangers; and have 
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to the gift-giver, and furnishing a natural bond of love 
and sympathy, —a freer avenue of influence, a warmer 
and closer appliance of moral and religious culture: and 
they recommend that the heartiest support be given to 
these schools by every Christian philanthropist, and, so 
far as may be, by public munificence also. 


To prevent misconception, it should perhaps be said, 
that upon the question of Evening Schools, as main- 
tained at the Institute of Technology and the Lowell 
Institute, or in various places by private Christian muni- 
ficence, for adult men and women, your Committee 
express no opinion. ‘The matter submitted to them was 
the care and education of young, neglected children, 
whose ages fall within the limits of our public schools. 

Respecting all these children of neglect and misguid- 
ance, there is one thought that may well find utterance 
by us in concluding this Report. 

For violations of law and so-called good order, society 
inflicts punishment by fine or imprisonment, or reprisal 
of social privileges. It prescribes, in general terms, the 
degree and kind of austerity with which these punish- 
ments shall or may be imposed. We are apt to think 
that these punishments represent the retributive ven- 
geance of society for the injustice and indignity it has 
suffered. On the one hand is some lawless wretch, on 
the other an inflicted vengeance, and the intervening 
spirit is a mind of wrath. Such may be even the pre- 
vailing conception of the function of punishment. Such, 
doubtless, in the course of civil government, has been, 
in many cases, the actual spirit of its pronouncement 
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and its infliction. But this is no part of the office of 
punishment under any true conception: the prerogative 
of vengeance has never been deputed to man, either in 
his sole or his collective capacity. In him, acts of ven- 
geance liken acts of presumptive sin; for ‘‘ Vengeance 
is mine, I will repay,” saith the Lord. There would 
. Indeed seem to be but two legitimate purposes of human 
punishments, namely, reformation, and social conserva- 
tion; in other words, the reforming of the mind and 
will of the law-breaker, and also of the community, 
through the lesson of the punishment; and, secondly, 
the imposition of such restraints upon those putting the 
social order in peril as will preserve society from damage 
by them or their inculcations. These purposes of pun- 
ishment measure, or ought to measure, all its inflictions. 

The judgment of the State in the case of murder is, 
that from wickedness so hardened, and a spirit so de- 
praved, society has no safety but by the absolute removal 
of the criminal from life; and, moreover, that this ex-. 
tremity of penalty is the needful restraint upon the 
tendencies of surviving minds to the commission of such 
heinous crimes. 

Now in the case of children, such as we have been 
invited by the petitioners to consider, neglected of pa- 
rents ; neglected of the State; ignorant of the ordinary © 
facts of science; ignorant in many cases of the com- 
monest principles of right and wrong, of virtue, the 
obligations of truth; ignorant of all moral and religious 
precepts, of Christ and the holy beauty of His life; of 
_ the Bible, — it is plain that there is no such stony, im- 
passible aggressive wickedness of purpose as to require 
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prisons, fetters, lives in solitaire. In all the immaturity 
and simplicity of infantile knowledge and experience, 
they show out to us at once the act that is the measure 
of the heart within. Hunger says, Give me to eat; and 
Thirst, Give me to drink; and Nakedness, Let me be 
clothed upon; and Personal Integrity, under the stings 
of opposition, retorts the word and then the blow of 
defence. Nature speaks, and Nature makes the answer. 
Give them more thoughts, more knowledge of things, of 
righteousness, of the duties of human beings, — illumi- 
nate nature with stronger lights, and the same unsophis- 
ticated simplicity of their lives reveals a corresponding 
improvement of the purposes of the heart and the. out- 
ward acts ; till, if you can give them really that education ’ 
and virtuous poise which is the promise of a Christian 
community, you will have, by the inevitable law of cause 
and effect, secured from them the Christian act, if not 
within them the Christian heart. The restraint required 
for this purpose is therefore not the restraint of the 
jailer and the dungeon, but the separation from the con- 
taminations of the neglected life, the confinement to the 
school for useful practical science, and the living witness 
of Christian hearts and lives for the seeds of moral life, 
to guide them to, and keep them in, the ways of holi- 
ness. 

For all of these children, therefore, as a class, and we 
do not speak of the exceptional cases, what society needs 
is the instrumentalities of construction, and not those of 
repression. ‘These little ones are to be builded up in 
the knowledges and virtues which give stability to our 
times, and prophecies of peace to the times to come. 
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They are not like weeds, to be pulled up and cast off 
into the social refuse ; but, like flowers, to be selected 
out from the herbage that shadows and dwarfs them, 
and transplanted to the gardens of the State, where, 
under genial sunlight and warm rains, the benedictions 
of heaven, and the constant tendance of sympathy and 
culture from gentle human hearts, they shall unfold into 
blossoms that may crown the Commonwealth with fra-_ 
grant beauty in her days of triumph, or secure for her 
in the day of adversity a garment. of valorous, cheerful 
humility. 

EDWIN WRIGHT, 

ROBERT C. WATERSTON, 

ORRIN S. SANDERS, | 

THOMAS ©. AMORY, 

LORING LOTHROP, 


Committee. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, | 
IN THE YEAR ONE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SIX. 
AN ACT 


Concerning the Care and Education of Neglected Children. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General Court 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows: 

Section 1. Each of the several cities and towns in this 
Commonwealth is hereby authorized and empowered to make 
all needful provisions and arrangements concerning children 
under sixteen years of age, who, by reason of the inability, neg- 
lect, crime, drunkenness, or other vices of parents, or from 
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orphanage, are suffered to be growing up without salutary 
parental control and education, or in circumstances exposing 
them to lead idle and dissolute lives; and may also make all 
such by-laws and ordinances respecting such children as shall 
be deemed most conducive to their welfare, and the good order 
of such city or town, provided that said by-laws and ordinances 
shall be approved by the Supreme Judicial Court, or any two 
Justices thereof, and shall not be repugnant to the laws of the 
Commonwealth. 

SECTION 2. In the several cities and towns availing them- 
selves of the provisions of this act, the several persons ap- 
pointed to act as Truant Officers shall alone be authorized to 
make complaints in case of violation of said ordinances or by- 
laws, which complaints shall be made to the same trial-justice or 
other judicial officer, and shall be heard and determined in the 
same manner as complaints arising under the laws respecting 
truancy and absence from school; and the persons thus appointed 
shall alone have authority to carry into execution the judgments 
of said justice or other judicial officer. 

SecTIoN 3. The said trial-justice, or other judicial officer, 
shall be authorized, whenever it shall be proved to him that any 
child or children under sixteen years of age, by reason of ina- 
bility, neglect, crime, habitual drunkenness, or other vices of 
parents, or from orphanage, are suffered to be growing up with- 
out salutary control and education, and in circumstances expos- 
ing them to idle and dissolute lives, to place such child or chil- 
dren in such institution of instruction, house of reformation, or 
other suitable situation, as may be assigned or provided for the 
purpose by any city or town, under the authority of the first 
section of this Act, for such period of time as he shall judge 
expedient, not extending beyond the age of twenty-one years in 
males, nor the age of eighteen years in females, to be there 
kept, educated, and cared for according to law. 

Section 4. Warrants issued under this chapter shall be 
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returnable before any such trial-justice, or other judicial officer, 
at the place named in the same; and the justice or judge shall 
receive such compensation for said service as the city or town 
shall determine. 

Srotion 5. Whenever it shall be satisfactorily proved to any 
such justice or judge, that the parents of any such child or chil- 
dren have reformed, and are leading orderly and industrious 
lives, and are in condition to exercise a salutary parental con- 
trol over them, and to provide them with proper education and 
employment ; or whenever, said parents being dead, or then 
living, any provision may be offered to be made for the care, 
nurture and education of any such child or children which in 
the opinion of said justice or judge shall be more for the inter- 
est of said child or children, and shall more conduce to the 
public welfare, and such security for furnishing such care, nur- 
ture and education, shall be offered as the said justice or judge 
shall deem sufficient, and the public good to require, — then 
such child or children shail be discharged, and restored to the 
care and custody of said parents, or committed to the care and 
custody of the person or persons making provision as aforesaid, 
as the case may be, provided, that, except upon the expiration of 
the term of commitment, no such child or children shall be dis- 
charged from any such institution, or from the care and educa- 
tion thereof, without the assent of the trustees, Overseers, or 
Directors, as the case may be, of such institution, and the assent 
also of such trial-justice, or other judicial officer, first obtained 
in writing therefor. 
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FRANKLIN 


LATIN SCHOOM. 


Joseph Healy, 

Otis Norcross, Jr., 
Otis G. Robinson, 
Walter Shepard, 
James C. Jordan, 
Frank W. Robinson. 


ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


Charles P. Noyes, 
Thomas L. Manson, Jr., 
Arthur C. Babson, 
James R. Carter, 
Charles L. Burdett, 
Franklin H. Skinner, 
Hervey W. Lincoln. 


ADAMS SCHOOL. 


Edwin F. Field, 
George A. Palmer, 
Charles L. Ireson. 


BIGELOW SCHOOL. 


Albert D. Handy, 
Frederick H. Littlehale, 
Charles C. Littlefield, 
James T. Wheeler, 
Charles H. Johnson, 
Earl M. Cate, Jr., 
Henry E. Hosley. 


BOYLSTON SCHOOL. 


James B. Troy, 
Edward B. Sheady, 
James F. Hatch, 


MEDAL SCHOLARS. 


Cornelius J. Callahan, 
James J. Crowe, 
Charles J. Donahoe, 
Dennis J. Griffin, 
James J. McGrath, — 
William F. McGrath, 
Joseph McMullen. 


BRIMMER SCHOOL. 


Charles H. Brockway, 
Eugene F. Barnes, 
Frank A. Drew, 
Edward Gage, 
Matthew T. Hughes, 
Walter L. Keith, 
Charles F. Knowles, 
Henry W. Lamb, 
Hopkins H. Meloon, 
Elliott W. Preston, 
Samuel H. Root, Jr., 
Frank B. Swett, 
Austin A. Wheelock, 
George B. Woodward, 
James C. Whitney. 


CHAPMAN SCHOOL. 


Samuel W. Woodwell, 
John P. McPherson, 
Charles H. Loveland. 


DWIGHT SCHOOL. 


Everett P. White, 

J. Gilbert Woodman, 
Herbert M. Ruggles, 
Elliot L. Butler, 
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Albert C. Fuller, 
James G. Sumner, 
George S. Burton, 
Thomas S. Nickerson, 
John Ritchie, 

John B, Magee, 
William R. Huchings, 
Charles E. Cobb, 
Joseph W. Abbott, 
Charles E. Cooley. 


ELIOT SCHOOL. 


William H. Ross, 
Thomas M. Brady, 
Cornelius J. Dacey, 
William A. Dunn, 
Alexander S. Johnson, 
Charles T. Ripley, 
John F. Mullen, 
George W. Creney, 
Albert W. Johnston, 
Daniel C. Foley, 
Simon T. Lund, 
William. P. Pitman, 
Warren J. Rees, 
James T. McGrath, 
Frank Woodman. 


LAWRENCE SCHOOL. 


James Godfrey, 

George W. Howard, Jr., 
Michael H. Laughlin, 
Miles P. Carroll, 

Paul F. O’Connor, 
Edward J. Fennelly, 
James F. Horan. 


LINCOLN SCHOOL. 


William E. L. Dillaway, 
Henry J. Bowen, 
George H. Ellis, 
George F. B. Thayer. 


LYMAN SCHOOL. 
Joseph M. Nickerson, 
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George A. Knight, 
William H. Flanigan, 
Edward W. Manning. 


MAYHEW SCHOOL. 


Henry H. Buck, 
William B. Burgess, 
Thomas J. Caine, 
Charles C. Domett, 
Charles W. Eveleth, 
Henry O. Fairbanks, 
Philip J. McLaughlin, 
James J. Tracy. 


PHILLIPS SCHOOL. 


Albert H. Ranlet, 

G. F. Weeks, 

Herbert W. Griffin, 
Lyman B. Greenleaf, 
Fred. R. Merritt, 
Henry M. Reed, ~* 

I. Henry Easterbrook, 
Frank E. Alley, 

F. H. Lombard, 
Frederic R. Page. 


QUINCY SCHOOL. 


William P. Brett, 
William W. Bailey, 
Charles F. Cutting, 
Ralph W. Cutler, 
John Dodd, 
George F. Daniels, 
Arthur A. Glines, 


' Willard B. Hosmer, 


Charles A, Lloyd, 
Thomas N. Meade, 
Albert H. Macomber, 
Joseph H. O’Neil, 
George E. B. Putnam, 
George W. Priest, 
William T. Piper, 
James F. Sayer, 
Albert M. Wiley. 


CITY MEDAL SCHOLARS. 


ADAMS SCHOOL. 


Mary E. Wiggin, 
Flora L. Close, 
Maria C. Washburn, 
Mary H. Lennon, 
Nathalia G. Hamblin, 
A. Augusta Googins, 
Ella D. Googins, 
Emma F. Pickett. 


BIGELOW SCHOOL. 


Julia F. Baker, 

Julia A. Fernald, 
Sarah L. Freeman, 
Clara T. French, 
Evelina P. Goodwin, 
R. Maria Howe, 
Ellen F. Lane, 

Clara A. Soule. 


BOWDITCH SCHOOL. 


Mary E. Bradford, 
Mary E. Bulger, ~ 
Carrie W. Butler, 
Catharine C. Collins, 
Hannah F. Collins, 
Jane E. Coughlan, 
Mary V. Casey, 
Catharine F. Hayes, 
Jennie B. Moorhead, 
Ellen M. O’Connor, 
Lucy A. O’Rourke, 
Mary E. Prendergast, 
Catherine L. Quinn, 
Elizabeth F. Quinn, 
27* 


Mary E. Riley, 
Catherine F. Walsh. 


BOWDOIN SCHOOL. 


Annie E. Proctor, 
Helen Lamson, 
Emma J. Livermore, 
Etta M. Chipman, 
Sarah §. Mann, 
Eliza A. Freeman, 
Mary A. C. Williams, 
Annie E. Macdonald, 
Emily F. Corbett, 
Alzire A. Chevaillier, 
Sarah P. Maxwell, 
Lillie F. Dunbar, 
Edna M. Mecuen, 
Flora A. Hussey, 
Lucy N. F. Brown. 


CHAPMAN SCHOOL. 


Sibylla A. Bailey, 
Velma C. Wright, 
Mary J. Allison, 
Helen L. Barnes, 
Annie P. Ginn, 


- Ella F. Gale, 


Emma A. Mendum, 
Lizzie M. Gregory, 
Mary A. Knox, 
Mary R. Pray, 
Judith P. Meader, 
Emma J. Dunbar, 
Annie E. Stockwell, 
Sarah M. Powers. 
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EVERETT SCHOOL. 


Mary F. Thompson, 
Ellen M. Nute, 
Mary C. Bancroft, 
Laura A. Pendleton, 
Louisa A. Kelley, 
Ellen Andrews, 

. Josephine E. Waterman, 
Susan I. Dudley, 
Mary B. Briggs, 
Emma I. Morse, 
Abby F. Tuttle, 
Julia K. Burgess, 
Lucy E. Locke, 
Ella M. Bacall, 
Susan E. Green. 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL. 


Margaret T. Wise, 
Cynthia M. Beckler, 
Emily Shattuck, 
Susan F. Hitchcock, 
Mary C. Baldwin, 
Isadore M. Evans, . 
Mary Clapp, 

Ella F. Smith, 
Elizabeth H. Newhall, 
Harriet D. Kendrick, 
Carrie L. Atwood, 
Emma L. Mills. 


HANCOCK SCHOOL. 


Abby T. Currier, 
Ellen L. Brown, 
Anna EK. Jenkins, 
Carrie E. Bell, 
Emma S. Fiske, 
Elizabeth J. King, 
.Mary E. F. McNeil, 
Wilhelmina Quick, 
Katie T. Sinnott, 
Helen A. Moore, 
Maria L. Walsh, 
Catharine E. Fitzgerald. 
Emma E. Corson, 
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Lucy A. F. Fairfield, 
Ella G. Hersom. 


LAWRENCE SCHOOL. 


Mary A. Treanor, 
Olive F. Peirce, 

Ada D. Conner, 

B. Eliza Coakley, 
Martha C. Hill, 

Mary Agnes Neill, 
Annie M. Lanergan, 
Esther C. Povah, 
Margaret J. Topham. 


LINCOLN SCHOOL. 


Ella E. McCoy, 

Ida L. Barstow, 
Annie R. Cobb, 

Ella A. Scammon, 
Henrietta F. Stevens, 
Clara W. Dorr, 
Matilda E. Stephens. 


LYMAN SCHOOL. 


Kate Grover, 

Susan A. Gordon, 
Mary E. Shattuck, 
Florence L. Holmes, 
Emma F. Grueby. 


WELLS SCHOOL. 


Carrie S. Andrews, 
Emma A. Boston, 

T. Louisa E. Brown, 
Ella F. Cole, 

Eliza Cox, 

Ida C. Gilbreth, 
Emma F. Givens, 
Anna L. Reed, 

Mary F. Richards, 
Flora A. Wilbur. 


WINTHROP SCHOOL. 


Ellen F. Barton, 
Annie S. Birkmaier, 


‘MEDAL 


Myra E. Blood, 

Ellen S. Daniels, 
Harriet R. G. DeRibas, 
Theoda M. Dodd, 
Charlotte E. Ellis, 
Anna E. French, 
Louise I. Hobart, 
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Mary F. Lang. 

Julia A. McIntyre, 
Elvira C. Pope, 
Carrie F. Tower, 
Mary A. F. Walsh, 
Alice M. Warner, 
Elizabeth A. Wright. 


LAWRENCE PRIZES, 
1866. 


LATIN SCHOOL. 


For Deciamation. First Prize. — Joseph Healy. Second Prizes. —Godfrey 
Morse, A. E. Harding. Third Prizes. —H. R. Stedman, George H. Tower. 


Exemplary Conduct and Fidelity. Frank A. Hardy, Henry R. Grant, 


Edwin A. Hatch, O. V. Blackmar. 

Exemplary Conduct and Punctuality. Joseph Healy, G. P. Sanger, Jr., 
Otis G. Robinson, Ernest Young, William N. Field, Robert Grant, C. C. 
Shackford, A. C. Richardson, G. H. Tower. 

Excellence (Classical Department). Joseph Healy, William N. Field, 
George H. Tower, Charles E. Perkins, George P. Sanger, Jr., C. C. Shack- 
ford. (Modern Department.) Walter Shepard, G. Sidney Wheelock, George 
H. Tower, Charles E. Perkins, George P. Sanger, Jr., C. C. Shackford. 


Translation from English into Latin Verse. Second Prize. —Joseph 
Healy. 


Latin Essay. Otis G. Robinson. 

Translation in Greek. Second Prize. —J. C. Jordan. 

English Essay. F. H. Viau. 

English Poem. George H. Tower. 

Poetical Translation from Ovid. Second Prize. — Charles W. Jenks. 
Translation from Cesar’s Civil War. George H. Tower. 

Translation from Livy. Robert Grant. | 

Translation from Cesar’s Gallic War. Second Prize. — Harry B. Hodges. 
Translation from Viri Rome. Second Prize. —C. C. Shacktords 

Best Specimen of Penmanship. J.C. Jordan. 


ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


Literary Department. First Prizes. —T.L. Manson, J. R. Carter, of 1st 
class. R. Whittier, H. H. Litchfield, of 2d class. W.U. Lothrop, G. J. 
Parker, R. J. O’Hern, of 3d class. 
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First Scientific Prizes. —F. H. Skinner, C. W. Drake, of 1st class. J.. 
Herbert, F. S. Clark, G. Joslin, Jr., of 2d class. A. T. Robinson, G. T. 
Gallagher, F. F. French, of 3d class. 

Second Literary Prizes. —Thorndike Nourse, H. W. Lincoln, of 1st class. 
B. Wiley, H. B. Cram, W. R. Stedman, C.G. White, D. Bontecou, E. L. 
Potter, of 2d class. J. F. Linnehan, H. F. Frost, E. Robbins, F. C. Stan- 
wood, J. P. Harkins, Geo. P. Spooner, Samuel H. Babcock, Grafton T. 
Abbott, of 3d class. ° 

Second Scientific Prizes. —S..P. Banks, S. Thaxter, J. A. Jacobs, J. I. 
Brooks, of 1st class. ; 

Third Literary Prizes. — A. C. Babson, C. P. Noyes, E. Ellis, E. R. Kim- 
ball, C. Seaver, of 1st class. 

Prizes for Diligence and Excellence in Deportment.—Walter P. Tilton, 
H. F. Mace, of Ist class. Frank J. Wherle, F. P. Davis, D. M. Sawyer, 
C. H. Berry, Guy A. T. Lincoln, of 2d class. 

Essays. Second Prizes.—D.M. Sawyer, T. Nourse, Charles W. Drake. 

Declamation. First Prizes. —E. Ellis, A. C. Babson. Second Prizes.— 
H. B. Cram, J. Davis. Third Prizes. —R. J. Barry, H. Y. Rand. 

Diplomas, for three years’ course.—C. P. Noyes, T. L. Manson, Jr., 
J. R. Carter, A. C. Babson, F. Nourse, C. L. Burdett, E. Ellis, F. H. Skin- 
ner, D. D. Morse, C. W. Drake, H. W. Lincoln, S. P. Banks, S. Thaxter, 
W. P. Tilton, E. M. Buckingham, J. A. Jacobs, C. Seaver, C. A. Metcalf, 
J. P. Brooks, J. C. Valentine, C. G. Jackson, G. W. Morse, G. Baker, F. L: 
Carter, E. R. Kimball, S. Smith, H. F. Mace, Jr., E. “Van TE Eee G. H. 
Marshall, E. FE. Wallingford, E. G. Brown. 
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LIST OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


The numbering corresponds with that of the,accompanying Plans of Lots. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


1. Latin anp Encuiso Hicu, Bedford Street, 1844. 
Lot 14,237 feet; a story added in 1863; 4 stories; 2 
halls; 12 school-rooms, and 500 seats. 


2. Grris’ High anp Norma, Mason Street, 1848, 
built for a Boys’ Grammar School. Lot 5,962 feet ; 
additions in 1862, including 6,643 feet of land; whole 
lot 12,605 feet ; one part 3 stories, the other 2 stories ; 
1 hall; 10 school-rooms. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


3. Wixrnrop, Tremont Street, 1854-55. Lot 
15,078 feet; 4 stories; hall and 14 school-rooms ; 
hot-air furnaces. 


4, Bowonrircu, South Street, 1861-62. Lot 12,006 
feet; 4 stories; hall and 14 school-rooms ; committee- 
~ room in basement; hot-air furnaces; Robinson’s venti- 
lators. 


5. Bownporn, Myrtle Street, 1848. Lot 4,892 feet ; 
3 stories; no hall; 6 school-rooms, 6 recitation-rooms ; 
each school-room accommodates the pupils taught by 
2 teachers ; double desks ; hot-air furnaces. , 
28 
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6. Brimmer, Common Street, 1843, story added in 
1859. Lot 11,097 feet; 4 stories; hall and 14 school- 
rooms ; hot-air furnaces. rh 

7. Boyiston, Fort Hill, 1852-8. Lot 8,204 feet; 3 
stories ; hall and 10 rooms; hot-air furnaces. 

8. Dwicutr, Springfield Street, 1857. Lot 19,125 
feet; 4 stories; hall and 14 school-rooms ; basement on 
a level with yard used as play-ground ; hot-air furnaces. 


9. Ezxrot, North Bennet Street, 1859-60. Lot 
11,077 feet; 4 stories; hall and 14 school-rooms ; hot- 
air furnaces. 

10. Everett, Northampton Street, 1860. Lot 
32,409 feet; 4 stories; hall and 14 school-rooms ; 
hot-air furnaces. 

11. Franxun, Ringgold Street, 1859. - Lot 16,439 
feet; 4 stories; hall and 14 school-rooms ; basement on 
a level with yard and used as play-ground ; hot-air 
furnaces. 

12. Hancock, Richmond Place, 1847. Lot 15,958 
feet; 4 stories; hall and 14 school-rooms; hot-air 
furnaces. — 

13. Maynrew, Hawkins Street, 1846, since re- 
modelled. Lot, 9,625 feet; 3 stories; hall and 10 
rooms ; hot-air furnaces. 

14. Orv Franxuin, Washington Street, 1845. Lot 
15,073 feet; 3 stories; hot-air furnaces; occupied by 
branch of Quincy School, and also for ward room. 

15. Puitires, Phillips Street, 1861-62. Lot 11,190 
feet; 4 stories; hall and 14 school-rooms; hot-air 
furnaces. 
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16. Qutncy, Tyler Street, 1859-60. Lot 11,766 
feet; 4 stories; hall and 14 school-rooms; hot-air 
furnaces. 

17. Wetts, Blossom Street, 1833. Lot 6,890 feet ; 
3 stories; hall occupied by two classes, and school- 
rooms ; hot-air furnaces. . 


18. BiceLow, South Boston, Fourth Street, 1849-50. 
Lot 12,660 feet; 4 stories; hall and 14 school-rooms ; 
hot-air furnaces. 

19. Lrtncotn, South Boston, Broadway, 1859. Lot 
17,560 feet; 4 stories; hall and 14 school-rooms ; hot- 
air furnaces. 

20. Lawrence, South Boston, Third Street, 1856. 
Lot 14,343 feet; 4 stories; hall and 14 school-rooms ; 
basement on a level with yard, and used as play-ground ; 
steam-heating apparatus. 

21. Apams, East Boston, Sumner Street, 1856. Lot 
14,100 feet ; 5 stories including a basement; hall and 
18 school-rooms ; hot-air furnaces. 

22. CuHapman, East Boston, Eutaw Street, 1849-50. 
Lot 13,040 feet; 3 stories ; hall and 10 school-rooms ; 
hot-air furnaces. 

23. Lyman, East Boston, Meridian Street, 1846. 
Lot 13,616 feet; 3 stories; no hall; school-rooms and 
recitation-rooms. 

24. Prescott, East Boston, Prescott Street, 1865. 
Lot 40,000 feet; 3 stories; hall and 16 school-rooms ; 

steam-heating apparatus. 
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Locations. 


Somerset Street 
High Street Place 
Belcher Lane 


Washington Square 


Purchase Place 
No. 1 Lane Place 
No. 2 ee 
Blossom Street 
Anderson Street 
Joy Street 
Newbern Place 
Warren Street 
Way Street 
Rutland Street 
Snelling Place 
Charter Street ; 
Rear Charter St. 
North Bennet St. 
Concord Street 
Genesee Street 
Suffolk Street 
Groton Street 
Hanover Street 
Thacher Street 
North Margin St. 
Hanover Street 
Bennet Avenue 
Sheafe Street 
Cooper Street 
Hanover Avenue 
Grant Place 
South Margin St. 
Phillips Street 
East Street 
East Street Place 
Wall Street 
Poplar Street 
Harrison Avenue 
Tyler Street 
Hudson Street 
Broadway 

Rear Hawes Hall, 


Washington Village 


Silver Street 
Broadway 

City Point 
Sumner Street 
Webster Street 
Lexington Street 
Porter Street 
Paris Street 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


| Names. | Districts. 
Dawes Bowditch 
Armstrong ie 
May Boylston 
Mackintosh | Bowditch 
* Boylston 
(a3 a3 
Winchell Bowdoin 
Sharp 4s 
Smith 3 
Bailey Brimmer 
Wisner fs 
Unnamed * 
Dwight Dwight 
Pormort Eliot 
Freeman ‘ 

ee ee 
Ware H 
Rice Everett 
Andrews Franklin 
Wait ee 
Cook os 
Unnamed Mayhew 
Cheever Hancock 
Unnamed cp 
Thurston gf 
Unnamed 
Ingraham # 
Unnamed : 

(74 (74 
Baldwin Mayhew 
Unnamed “6 
Grant Phillips 
Guild Quincy 
Unnamed ss 

- Wells 

a4 ee 
Savage Winthrop 
Shurtleff 4 
Pierpont . 3 
Hawes Bigelow 
Simonds Lincoln 
Ticknor Bigelow 
Parkman Lawrence 
Mather es 
Tuckerman | Lincoln 
Oliver Adams 
Webster 3 
Tappan Chapman 
Webb ig 
Austin Lyman 


Size of Lots. 


3,940 feet 
1,659.0 
4,000 ‘ 
1,048 ..** 
4 DO Tats 


5,055“ 
5,583 
2,108 « 
1,669 
3,047 * 
2,500 <¢ 
7,830 * 
4,799 ¢6 


5,238 


6,790 ¢ 
10,773“ 
5,418 
10,922 « 
4,560 
4,890 « 
1,988“ 
1,655“ 
2,508 ¢ 
1,583 « 
2,347 
4,743 « 
1,860 * 
6,189 
1,587“ 
3,742 « 
13,549 «¢ 
2,743 « 
3,645 « 
6,040 ¢ 
5,550 ¢ 
83,900 « 
3,840 « 
7,383 
4,018 « 
12,041 « 
5,382 « 
10,132 * 
6,000 « 
2,260 « 
5,040 * 
3,777 
7,500 « 
4,693 «6 


Rooms, 


or) 
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* The numbers on the Plan of Lots. 
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STATISTICS OF THE SCHOOLS. 


TEACHERS. 


Tables showing the number of teachers of each sex in the different grades of 
schools, July 31, 1866. 


REGULAR TEACHERS. 


SCHOOLS. Males. Females. Total. 
WRREMIT ORG EAs Celatow ds waciiese sev aReesicctsis 8 8 
English High School........sssesesecccess 7 pase 7 
Girls’ High and Normal.............. Lye 1 13 14 
Grammar Schools......... Sat sami eis wees 43 266 309 
Primary Schools...... waishbns ercccncccccces wes thie 256 256 
59 535 594 


SPECIAL TEACHERS. 


SCHOOLS. Males, Females. Total. 
Vocal and Physical Culture: all the Schools. bi <a 1 
Drawing: English High, and Girls’ H. and N. I “nom 1 
French: Latin School, and Girls’ H. and N. 1 ais 1 
German: Girls’ High and Normal.......... 1 see 1 
Music: Girls’ High and Normal............ 1 Th 1 
Music: Grammar Schools........--seeeees 1 Motors 1 
Music POEAIMALY SCHOOIS. «<5 svesecsctescces 1 sake 1 
Sewing: Grammar Schools.....-.---seeee- Reet 11 11 
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HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Abstract of Semi-Annual Returns, February, 1866. 


| 


Average whole 


rs ® i ag wn | a ° 

3 &0 number. So x b = 2 5, Z| § g/24 

SCHOOLS. 7 g Se Fe SS 9 g 4| § as 

io) wu mH | Oem 

‘I & | Boys.|Girls.| Total.| a2 | Ze] 88) e/S a | 2 

Siegal vin 4g (42) 82) 5 |Flal7| 4 

Mea titi peice «sca 4 2} 119} 66} 278 j.eess| 278} 268 | 10 |96.01115) 113) 625 


English High ..| 154] 39| 238 |...--| 238 | 233 | 5 |97.5|170/1/2 4)... 
Girls’ H. & Nor’]| 152} 110|..... 312 | 312 | 804] 8 |97.0|291/1]..|..| 13 


425 | 215] 511 | 312 | 823 | 800 | 23 | 96.8 |576'3| 4,9) 13 
av. 


Abstract of Semi-Annual Returns, August, 1866. 


Average whole 


So “4 45 ©. Sg Py a a 

3 | 2 number. |ma les) se laa leis Bigs 

ScHOOLS. a a8 : 7) 2 [SSIES] SS [Ss lS lBlaigs 
813) 8) 2] 2/52 i54| 23 55/2 ls Sieg 

SJALa |S] al ey as] | lel | 4 

DD SELULLL pits ier otto Fue oe fa 26| 73| 253]... | 258 | 242)11/95.0} 94 | Gili oe 


English High ....{|154) 74/204]... |204/196) 8/96.0)190)1/2/4] .. 
Girls’ High & Normal) 15| 47]... | 278 | 273) 265| 8/|96.0 | 251|1/]..)..| 13 


— —=— — | | | ef | | 


195 | 194 | 457 | 273 | 730 | 703 | 27 | 95.6 | 585 | 3) 4/9} 13 


STATISTICS. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Abstract of Semi-Annual Returns, February, 1866. 


| 43 | Average whole 
ScHoors. 33 3 sa ba 
As . 
=] | & |Boys.| Girls. | Total. 

Adams...} 296) 257; 3829) 277 606 
Bigelow..| 535) 3870} 460) 379 848 
Bowditch. 499} 4389}.....| 927 927 
Bowdoin -| 258} 210}.... 519 519 
Boylston .| 213; 206} 588).. 588 
Brimmer .| 403] 288) 791|..... 791 
Chapman.| 85! 542| 251) 236| 487 
Dwight ..| 411) 283) 645)..... 645 
Eliot.....| 3856) 3826) 681]..... 681 
Everett...| 6554). 372|.....| 681 681 
Franklin.. 172 BOSl seis ene TOU 720 
Hancock .| 483] 402].... 886} 886 
_ Lawrence.| 484) 411). 627; 307) 934 
Lincoln...| 92) 63) 3857} 270! 627 
Lyman...| 209) 215] 293/ 164| 457 
Mayhew..| 222} 260} 487|..... 487 
Phillips...} 144} 119] 560).... 560 
Prescott..| 492] 32] 246] 220] 466 
Quincy...| 463) 406) 915).... 915 
Wells ....| 266) 262).....| 537 537 
Winthrop.| 783| 565|.....| 873] 873 


Average 
attendance, 


Average 
absence. 


25 


ee | | ———— ) ss | | | mm | 


8,020) 6,596] 7,239) 6,996) 14,235/13,511 |724 
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as al” |e] s 
OD. a kalies 3 1 
94.5) 1} 1 4, 12) 1 
93.0 Jick 4, 15; 1 
938.0) 1 3) 8. 
S6.S liv Leste TA 8i. 
G4. LIST Tie Bre Lt 
Ja.G. hesiek 4" Ot 
96.0} 11.1) Ti}, 8}. 
OF. alii bt 
95.4) 1 ah Osh Oban 
oe ain ea -| 44 10); 1 
Db. tat st OP Loleek 
98.4) 1) Lis.t 4r 11) J 
94.0-Fu1i lies St Ole 
96.0} 1} 1 2) Be a) nae | 
DE.0 Leelee Bi ter were 
OF Oi felt Ll Be bec olsae 
92.0 telivliesh: ont Buse 
92.0 (is 12) By Tat. 
Gb. hiekia chest OL. tes 
92.0; 1 7) LO 
94.6 |21/14| 8/61/196| 11 


ay. 
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ScHOOLS. 


Adams..... 
Bigelow ane 
Bowditch... 
Bowdoin... 
Boylston... 
Brimmer .. 
Chapman... 
Dwight..... 


Everett.... 
Franklin... 
Hancock... 
Lawrence.. 


Lincoln.... 


Lyman .... 
Mayhew... 
Phillips.... 


Prescott... 


Winthrop.. 


ANNUAL 


GRAMMAR 


SCHOOLS. 


SCHOOL REPORT. 


Abstract of Semi-Annual Returns, August, 1866. 


No. Admitted. 


440 


4,964 


petri tacane 
rd 
5 Boys. | Girls.| Total. 
221; 345} 278] 623 
373| 517} 423] 940 
4.05 956] 956 
207 529| 529 
145] 598 598 
412} 800} ...| 800 
192} 262] 242) 504 
332| 645] ...| 655 
260| 708 708 
462 683] 683 
B38) 52] 720) eed 
344, ...| 920) 920 
277| 688] 3832) 1,020 
58} 811] 243/ 554 
161) 292] 179) 471 
219| 504 504 
153} 569 569 
204| 239) 215] 454 
337, 958] ...| 958 
258 548} 548 
688 841; 841 


Average 
attendance. 


6,276| 7,436| 7,118) 14,554) 13,729 


| 


Average 
absence. 


38 


85 


825 


Hig Blt See 
58 (/Z/5/<| = |e’ 
£8 |Ale|P| | 4 le 
a! |pil lg 
94.0 | 1) 1]..| 3) 8] 1 
95.5 | 1} 1|..| 4] 14] 1 
93.0 | 1|..|..| 5] 14) 1 
91.0 | 1/..[..| 31 gle. 
96g | 1} 1/ 1) 1] 8). 
94.7 | 1} 1| 1) 2) 11). 
94.5 | 1| 1|..| 4] 8} I 
95.6 | 1| 1) 1] 1] 10).. 
96.6 | 1} 1] 1] 1] 11). 
95.0 | 1]..|..| 4] 10] 1 
93.2 | 1]..|..| 4) 11] 1 
95.0 | 1)..|..| 5] 13] 1 
98.5 | 1] 1|..| 4| 13] 1 
93.7 | 1| 1|..| 8 i 1 
95.6 | 1/ 1]..| 3} 3] 1 
94.2} 1) 1] 1} 1| 7]. 
91.4] 1/ 1/11 1) 8i.. 
94.1 | 1) 1]..| 3) Ble. 
193.0 | 1] 1} 2} 8] 13).. 
94.0 | 1]..|..].3| 8|.. 
89.0 | 1|..|..| 5] 19] 1 
93.9 [21/14] 8163|203/11 


ay. 


STATISTICS. B84 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Table, showing the number in each Class, the number of different ages, and 
the whole number in each Grammar School, July 31, 1866: — 


l¢¢]ele¢|@¢| 88 |282| $e] 28 | 328 
Adams...| 78| 90] 190] 200] 1] 94| 408| 65 | 558 
Bigelow..| 126] 93] 270| 845| 138] 169| 603| 49] 834 
Bowditch .| 105] 180] 180| 423 9| 178 | 667| 34] 9888 
Bowdoin..| 131/ 72| 180] 1927 5| 206| 199| 50] 460 
Boylston..| 83] 111] 104] 268] 3] 119| 433| 11] 566 
Brimmer..| 135] 198| 188| 225 6] i7| 467 |...36| .676 
Chapman .| 81| 985] 124] 184 7| 982| 326| 59] 474 
Dwight ..| 77| 78| 148} 218] 4] 92] 873| 42| 611 
Eliot....{ 87 175| 193] 198 6| 200] 412] 35] 653 
Everett ..| 114] 90] 142] 139| 18] 183| 200| 89] 485 
Franklin. .| 107] 108{| 162] 177 1} 102| 397| 54] 554 
Hancock. .| 212| 193] 202] 246] 10] 211] 543] 89] 858 


Lawrence . 139 212 277 323 15 216 684 36 951 


Lincoln .. 89 87} 190) 250) 41) 157) 418 37 616 
Lyman... 78 | 102] 126] 130 3 | 161 | 249 23 436 
Mayhew .. 73 OL 144 | 144 3 91} 331 27 452 
Phillips .. 96 101 153 180 21 19h | 297 17 530 
Prescott. . 92 | 121; 104] 110 3 75 | 317 32 427 
Quincy... 87 | 164] 259 | 344 3 | 206 | 632 13 854 
Wells .... 4 108 97 | 187 | 1438 7 83 | 324 71 485 
Winthrop . 96 | 141 | 171) 196 6 | 143 | 387 68 604 
ce Ly SOMME (ee TI Se a) eed eis Se | Sa 
» 2,194 |2,519 | 3,589 |4,565 | 148 |3,140 |8,657 | 927 | 12,867 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS. s 
Abstract of Semi-Annual Returns, February, 1866. 


‘ Average whole _ aig z a é 
ui number, 23 22 ee ei ‘ a As 
Districts. | § Fo | £5 | 80 | bP | >| 22 
5 | Boys.| Girls.| T he |22| 38 |$3|°S7 83 

D oys.| Girls.| Total. = qq as Aa = E 
Adams .eeee- 8 | 242) 169; 411) 875; 36) 90.5 | 250) 154) 404 
Bigelow..... 13 | 846) 333) 679| 610] 69] 89.3} 3890) 266! 656 


Bowditch....| 10 | 214) 226) 440) 402) 88] 91.3 290) 156) 446 


Bowdoin ..--| 8 180} 227) 407 3880 27| 92.5 247; 181 428 
Boylston ....| 14 | 338) 294) 632) 584) 48/ 91.1] 512) 122) 634 
Brimmer ....| 16 | 410} 442} 852) 776| 76) 90.5 | 563} 312] 875 


Chapman....| 10 | 266] 194| 460) 424) 36] 91.1] 266] 140| 406 


Dwight .....|° 6 | 141; 154) 295) 9263) 382) 89.0 | 195) 118} 3808 
Eliot ........| 17 | 489] 823) 762) 691) 71] 90:6 | 502) 2938} 795 
Everett .....| 10 | 268 227! 495 | 437| 58] 87.6 | 3816] 193) 509 
Franklin ....| 17 | 423) 419) 842! 750] 92] 88.41 561! 3827| 888 
Hancock ....| 19 | 353} 551) 904] 9840] 64| 92.6] 577} 337} 914 
Lawrence ...| 17 | 620} 356) 976] 895) 81] 91.2 | 693] 3833] 1,026 
Lincoln...... 13 404| 274 678 610 68} 89.5 429| 227 656 
aeviiaty sss < »« 10 |} 3380} 150) 480} 446; 34] 91.0! 3811] 183] 494 
Mayhew..... 10 | 269) 214; 483) 484} 49) 89.5 314; 198 512 
Phillips ..... 9 246; 131 B77)? 838 44) 87.2 198} 204 402 
Prescott.....| 7 | 195) 140} 335} 284| 51) 88.7] 237| 117| 354 
Quincy .....-| 17 | 3899} 384) 783) 709} 74! 89.6 | 469) 3835) 804 
Wells .......| 12 | 3806; 334, 640) 592) 48] 92.5 | 440) 225) 665 
Winthrop ...| 14 | 324) 306 630; 581 49} 91.6 | 426) 241 667 
Normal, Pr...| 3 62). 66). 118) SLOT” @11)-90.6 92) 40) 1382. 
160 | 6,775 5,904 12,679 11,523 1,156 “90.0. 8,278 4,697 12,975 


av. 


DISTRICTS. 


Adams.. 
Bigelow . 
Bowditch 
Bowdoin 
Boylston 
Brimmer 
Chapman 
Dwight . 
Eliot... 
Everett . 
Franklin 
Hancock 
Lawrence 
Lincoln . 
Lyman.. 
Mayhew. 
Phillips . 


Prescott. |. 


Quincy. . 
Wells... 
Winthrop 


Training 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Abstract of Semi-Annual Returns, August, 


STATISTICS. 


Average whole number. 


eee eee eee eee 


5,740 | 12,428/ 11,354) 1,074 


wm | Boys. 
8| 242 
13| 339 
10; 218 
8| 175 
14} 342 
16; 3897 
10; 292 
SMELT 
17; 470 
10| 256 
17| 425 
19| 3855 
bey Prog. 
13} 391 
8| 256 
10; 295 
8} 828 
8) 2382 
17| 388 
134 oll 
12| 295 
3 53 
256 | 6,688 


Girls. 


| 
167 
307 
230 
214 
310 
424 
161 
138 
323 
208 
422 
679 
333 
258 
129 
193 
128 


Total. 


409 
646 
448 
389 
652 
821 
453 
275 
793 
464 
847 
934 
924 


Average 
attendance. 


Average 
absence 


Per cent of 
attendanve. 


Je) 
_ 
i 


90.6 
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1866. 

. 3 
oS 2 
as . go: 
oo R o 
o > eis ae 

os q.8 
E oo > Oo a 
ou ola) voria 
Pe a) ae 
‘9 eS 


42 24 66 


90.7 | 8,012 | 4,208 | 12,220 


ay. 
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Table, showing the number of teachers, the average number of pupils, and 
the number of pupils to a teacher, in the Primary and Grammar Schools in 
each District. 


PRIMARY. GRAMMAR. TOTALS. 

: Z ee aa ie | =o a a a8 Ro a8 

DISTRICTS. 38 a £8 Ss a a's 85 ee] Ze 
| a5 | Ss AE | |S AL | S| 

Zig ZS wg 

Adams .... 8 410 | 51.2 13 614 | 47.2 | 21 | 1024 | 48.7 
Bigelow ... 13 662 | 50.9 20 894 | 44.7 | 33 | 1556 | 47.1 
Bowditch.. 10 444 | 44,4 20 941 | 47.0 | 80 | 1885 | 46.1 
Bowdoin .. 8 398 | 49.7 12 524 | 48.6 | 20 922 | 46.1 
Boylston .. 14 642 | 45.8 12 593 | 49.4 | 26 | 12385 | 47.5 
Brimmer... 16 836 52.2 16 795 | 49.6 | 82 | 1681 | 50.9 
Chapman .. 10 456 45.6 11 495 | 45.0 | 21 951 | 45.2 
Dwight.... 6 285 |. 47.5 14 645 | 46.0 | 20 930 |! 46.5 
BOG 3.3%. iG iT 45.7 15 694 | 46.2 | 82 | 1471 | 45.9 
Everett.... | 10 | 497 | 49.7 | 15 | 692 | 46.1 | 25 |. 1189 | 47.5 
Franklin... | 17 | 844 | 49.6°| 16 | 724 | 45.2 | 33° | 1868 | 47.5 
Hancock... 19 919 | 48.3 19 903 | 47.5 | 88 | 1822 | 47.9 
Lawrence... | 17 | 950 | 55.8 19 9977) 51.4 186 9) 1927 aioe 
Lincoln.... 13 663 | 50.7 14 590 | 42.1 | 27 | 1258 | 46.4 
Lyman .... 8 432 | 54.0 10 464 | 46.4 | 18 896 | 49.8 
Mayhew... 10 485 48.5 11 495 | 45.0 | 21 980 | 46.6 
Phillips.... 8 366 45.7 11 564 | 51.2 | 19 930 | 48.9 
Prescott... 8 384 | 48.0 10 | 460 | 46.0 | 18 844 | 46.8 
Quincy..... 17 779 45.8 20 936 | 46.8 | 37 | 1715 | 46.8 
Wells ..... 12 | 6838 | 52.7 | 12 | 542 | 45.1 | 24 | 1175 | 48.9 
Winthrop.. 13 592 45.5 18 857 | 47.6 | 31 1449 | 46.8 
Train’g Sch. 3 Lad) We Tee 3 BUS tore 
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STATISTICS. 


NumsBer oF Boys ADMITTED TO THE ENGLISH High ScHooL FROM THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS DURING THE YEARS 


SCHOOLS. x 
p aks aa 
Adams...| 9 | 10 
Bigelow..| 7] 4 
(Hawes.) 
Boylston .| 5| 5 
Brimmer.| 1] 2 
Chapman .| — | — 
Dwight --; 0| 0 
PlIOGSs ves lar Oa 
Latins oss le OF ast 
Lawrence.| — | — 
Lincoln...| — | — 
Lyman. .-( “071038 
Mayhew..;| 7]| 9 
Phillips.-.| 0 | 4 
Quincy ...| — | — 


10 


Co @O md os 


11 


10 


| OS | _ J | | | | 


Soe t's OO i NO 


me HR 09 


Oo, Son ie, C8) GO WOE, St FO 


1844-1866. 
m ies lee 
020m 
6 ilea7 (eS 
Tei enter 
10 | 16 | 10 
818 \-2 
Sirs; aed 
Salar on ery 
5| 5] 2 
HH i 
8 baat hasy 
Filetioteet 
GtkGe 8 
4/11] 8 


13 


18 


OP TRS eT rr Sy 


14 


eyo TL Te ean =) n,n! 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 


_ — 
GOs Ot cor 1G 


S © &® wS© Oo WW OC 


18 


14 


28 | 24 


34 | 35 


29* 
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The following Table shows the reported number of persons in the city between 
the ages of five and fifteen, for eleven years, and also the amount received by 
the city, in each year, from the State School Fund :— 


YEARS. eee es 
Ui oe De eee 28,879 
3 SE a es ee 29,456 
Bee es aN sant ec. ct 28,790 
OS HOA alch'se eared 28,909 
i ee anni en ee 32,641 
(0 AS, ee oe 31,678 
DS re rr 32,929 
OU Ee ee ee 32,147 
15) MOE Eg a 32,854 
MMT oN e sieiclc acces A 34,902 
SO) 35,225 


Proportion of Income 
from School Fund. 


$5,892 
5,915 
6,136 
6,185 
6,045 
5,926 
6,364 
6,430 
6,750 
8,082 


16 


The following Table shows the average whole number, the average attendance, 
and the per cent of attendance, of the public schools of all grades, for eleven 


years, 


ending July 31, 1866 :— 


1856-57 
1857-58 
1858-59 


YEARS. 


serves eevee eee e oe & eoeoreeveeeene 
ewer re eer ee eee eee eeeseeeeene 
eee eee ee eee eee ee eeeoseeeeeee 
“vee eee eereere reese eeeee eens 
eee eee eee eee reese eeeeeeeeee 
eee eee ee ee eee eee eres eeeeoe 
eee we eee wee ee ewe eee eee eene 
eee ere e eee ee eee eee seeeeenee 
eee ee eee ew eee ee eeneeeeoeeos 


i 


Average 
Whole number. 


23,768 
24,274 
24,988 
25,484 
25,315 
26,488 
27,081 
27,051 
26,961 
27,095 
27,723 


Average 
Attendance, 


20,106 
20,856 
21,389 
22,045 
22,304 
24,152 
24,544 
24,516 
24,617 
25,001 
25,809 


Per cent. 


84.2 
85.9 
89.1 
86.1 
88.1 
91.1 
90.6 
90.6 
91.6 
93.0 
93.5 
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The following Tadle shows the aggregate of the average whole number and 


attendance of the pupils of the High Schools, for eleven years, ending July 


31, 1863: 


YEARS. Whelenreaber. | Aitondenee, | Pet cent. 
ECO iss gisls-a e eie has 6 a.-5 spipte ht ate 517 493 95.3 
1856-57... 02. Pave icles bss ote ork senbpas ate 502 475 94.6 
Ep iis ¢ olnid 6, eels nin 9.6 ole es s uleate slats 519 492 94.8 
1858-59... 200+ Se ate leitce Ssie ules 6 Ree 559 528 94.4 
Meals cc c/aieldec bass hae s slate «4% 630 608 96.5 
TBGO-G 10 as's Sere Lae oie win eee bial 667 635 95.2 
RL Ot ls aie tek c's\w 6,0 wieinie | ele aie ebetetsions 755 725 96.0 
PSO ses» gic «alse 00 6) ae Ss wlatarete sheath. eo 733 696 94.9 
1868-64. ..... 6 Snes meee 725 691 94.5 
1864-65...... Seis Gia) via eis Gaede Sane ae 740 712 96.1 
ASOGH6G00ccreievce ees Sb a a s'e ene ote 776 751 96.2 


The following Table shows the aggregate of the average whole number and 
attendance of the Grammar Schools, for eleven years, ending July 31, 


1866: — 
CSch Ss yicic numbers | etait eens 
1855-56..... Ont nid « otis aan 10,671 9,751 90 
DBGGM (aes och hei ws + se see as stad 11,120 10,108 90.9 
DBRT OS ns 0 oes 1s ole Cec cseecoaccees 11,635 10,785 92.7 
USO su iets a's «ibis Sisib soc aso 0s heiats ak 11,788 10,613 90 
~1859-GO....-.. oes naveneccecsisode 11,608 10,804 93 
1860-61...... Se Ralbls eee cine es ciiele me 12,495 11,692 93.6 
1861-62. (0 shh dss AE ACRE Bot 13,064 12,264 93.9 
186266870348 os re eb all ses dae ee 13,347 12,439 93.1 
TSGSeGL ee ceeaehins betes adie ey 13,523 12,601 92.8 
IBG4=B6 «6: . oo bm nes (9 tT 13,915 13,110 93.8 
1865-66... eeees Ro scewt sa éilave'e 14,394 13,620 94.2 
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The following Table shows the aggregate of the average whole number and 
attendance of the pupils of the Primary Schools, for eleven years, ending 
July 31, 1866 :— 


YEARS. Whole Nunber.| Attendance. | Percent. 
se vnc da ves culate 12,580 10,042 79.8 
OO a ee ery 12,652 10,273 81.8 
Berane ie. coUUi. wish, de 12,884 | 10,612 82.6 
MES rai: Graceticeecsprssetes 13,137 10,904 82.9 
eee ss we) oP ss oa dees 18,077 10,892 83.6 
AS ES ee 13,326 11,825 88.7 
BO IORY, o - e seas 88 es a 13,262 11,556 87.1 
A ee 12,971 11,412 89.4 
1863-64...... eee eb 12,713 11,325 87.5 
OS ea gf oar 12,440 11,179 89.1 
a Sr 12,553 11,438 90.8 


The following Table shows the number of Primary Schools, the average 
number, and the average attendance to a school, for eleven years, ending 
July 31, 1866 :— 


YEARS. Crane! arate’ [yma taken 
ERC eT veils issu cel ees 211 59 47 
US a A SAE 213 59 48 
Ne" re bo... 216 59 49 
ERG MOE CC ss PCRS Es sees oi 221 59 49 
SE cs ha ore se eee o's 223 56 47 
ST ii aes vines ys seek 0. 250 53 47 
MMe ek 5 sess. ana 250 53 46 
1862-63...... Ay PP CEES 254 51 45 
1868-64...... OE ee 254 50 44.5 
TBG4-65 oles es So eee 257 48.4 @ 43.5 


LBGB—G6 severe cccsesbanceees 256 49 44,7 
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TABLE, 


Showing the School Census of the City, May, 1866. 


Warps, | No. Families. |yeicon Band 15.| ~ Behooks | “Bchool. 
1 4,015 4,485 8,596 515 
2 4,688 5,036 3,810 783 
3 2,470 2,401 1,958 243 
4 1,595 1,159 837 153 
B 4,074 4,123 3,464 106 
6 2,259 1,563 1,137 257 
7 5,089 5,598 4,231 786 
8 2,163 1,532 1,277 152 
9 2,329 2,072 1,568 314 
10 2,563 2,209 1,741 214 
11 2,300 1,966 1,401 315 
12 2,809 3,081 2,344 408 


oe ne ee 


Total de. +. 36,354 35,225 27,357 4,246 
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EXPENDITURES. 


Net Annual Expenditures for the Public Schools of Boston for the last thirteen 
jinancial years, ending 30th of April in each year, exclusive of the cost of 
the school-houses; also the average whole number of scholars for each 
school year ending July 31. 


Ree eeatciniat | of Testers)! |‘ehoiae’ | penees: | Scholar, per scholar. 
1853-54 | 22,528 | $192,704 05 8.55 | $57,960 46 | 2.57 Gyne 
1854-55 | 23,439 222,970 41 9.51 62,350 50 | 2.66 12.17 
1855-56 | 23,749 224,026 22 9.43 67,380 06 | 2.84 12.27 
1856-57 | 24,231 225,730 57 9.32 72,037 °71 | 2.97 12.29 
1857-58 | 24,732 258,445 34 | 10.45 86,849 27 | 3.51 13.96 
1858-59 | 25,453 268,668 27 | 10.56 86,098 21] 3.38 13.94 
1859-60 | 25,328 277,683 46 | 10.96 95,985 15 | 38.79 14.75 
1860-61 | 26,488 286,835 93 | 10.82 111,446 81] 4.21 15.03 
1861-62 | 27,081 300,181 28 | 11.08 108,245 06 | 4.00 15.08 
1862-63 | 27,051 310,632 43 | 11.50 | 115,641 97 | 4.27 15.77 
1863-64 | 26,960 824,698 51 | 12.04 140,712 56 | 4.85 16.89 
1864-65 | 27,095 372,430 84 | 13.74 180,734 00 | 6.67 20.41 


1865-66 | 27,723 403,300 82 14.54 172,520 76 6.22 20.77 
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EXPENDITURES. 


Table, showing the net total expenses of the City, for Education, for twelve 
years, from May 1, 1853, to April 30, 1866, inclusive : — 


te tea Meayereeir pectmeres qpreneyaters ae ia, 
1853-54 $192,704 05 | $57,960 46 | $22,587 24 | $273,251 75 
1854-55 222,970 41 62,350 50| 108,814 73 | 389,135 64 
1855-56 224,026 22 67,880 06 | 149,732 80 411,139 08 
1856-57 - 225,780 57 72,037 71. 51,299 26 849,067 54 

- 1857-58 258,445 84 86,849 27 | 225,000 00 570,294 61 
1858-59 268,668 27 86,098 21} 105,186 42 459,952 90 
1859-60 277,683 46 | 95,985 15 | 144,202 67 517,871 28 
1860-61 286,835 93 | 111,446 81 | 280,267 04 628,549 28 
1861-62 300,181 28} 108,245 06| 166,181 50 574,567 84 
1862-63 310,682 48 | 115,641 97] 107,812 74 534,087 14 
1863-64 824,698 51 | 140,712 56 5,870 87 471,281 94 
1864-65 372,430 84 | 180,734 00 90,609 84 643,774 68 
1865-66 403,300 82| 172,520 76| 200,553 64 776,375 22 
Totals. | $3,668,308 13 | $1,357,962 02 | $1,603,078 75 | $6,629,358 90 


ae 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


REPORT 


UPON OPENING THE 


READING ROOM OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


COIN eS-Ut Neb Ao S: 


TES ONTh 


8 ed bei i Ded 0 m4 ie gal BA a 


In Board of Aldermen, May 21, 1867. 


The Joint Standing Committee on the Public Library, to whom 
were referred several petitions and remonstrances relative to 
opening the Reading Room, or any portion of the Public Library, 
on Sundays, having given the subject mature consideration, 
respectfully 


REPORT: 


That they find that the discussion upon the question of open- 
ing the Public Library extends as far back as 1859, and that 
the measure has received various degrees of approbation from 
the public, the press, and the City Council. In one instance, 
both branches of the Council favored the opening of the Library 
on Sundays, and were defeated in their purpose only by the veto 
of the Mayor. Itis due, however, to the truth to say that the 
press, equally with the community, is not now wholly agreed as 
to the expediency of the measure. 

Your Committee, representing in their individual character 
the denominational views of the various sects of the Christian 
faith, have sought to remove this question from the arena of theo- 
logical discussion; and they do not desire to wound the feelings 
of a single professor of religion in presenting the conviction of 
duty which has been forced upon them as conservators of the 
morals of the community. | 

They find, then, that itis the custom, and an acknowledged 
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convenience, for the horse-cars to run in this city on Sundays; 
that not only are the Merchants’ and Independent Reading 
Rooms open a portion of that day, but that the Atheneum 
Library, and the Union, Temple and Somerset Clubs, are equally 
free to their members on that day. If it be answered that these 
are private organizations, and hence not subject to municipal 
regulation, we reply that their patrons are among the most sub- 
stantial of our citizens, friends of order and social propriety, 
and largely give tone and character to the oh) government under 
which they liye. 

But it is feared by some that in allowing the Reading Room 
of the Library to be opened, — which is the request of the peti- 
tioners, — we shall reduce the number otherwise in attendance 
on the churches on that day. The population of Boston is in 
the neighborhood of 200,000. The one hundred and ten or 
fifteen churches of the city, were they all filled on Sunday, can- 
not possibly accommodate more than 50,000 of this population. 
The fact is, that a large proportion of our people, especially 
young men who live in boarding-houses and pursue their avoca- 
tions laboriously through the week, seldom or never attend any 
church, but seek the country or the streets for recreation, and 
thus, in a degree, listlessly occupy their time through the day for 
the want of places of attractive resort. In other countries, 
rural excursions, botanical gardens, crystal-palaces, and bands of 
music, are among the more decorous means, favored by philan- 
thropic and religious men, for keeping the mass of the population 
from vice and dissipation on that day. 

The question comes home to us, as one of practical morals, 
which is the better course, — to allow these throngs to thus pass 
the day in comparative indifference and idleness, or offer an 
‘inducement for even a very small advantage to their minds by 
furnishing an open reading room, where books, magazines, papers, 
etc., — the thoughts of great and good men,— may be perused, 
and allowed to inspire and ennoble their readers? The Com- 
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mittee do not hesitate to say, that, under suitable regulations, 
the Reading Room had better be opened. 

If the City Council favor this decision of the Committee, it is 
not expected by them that any of the regular attendants of the 
Library will be called upon to render additional service on Sun- 
day. One or two especial assistants may be employed who, for 
the great good expected to be secured, will willingly come, in the 
afternoon and evening, to care for the property and serve the 
visitors. Nor need the Library proper be in any way interfered 
with. Any reader desiring to consult a particular volume of 
the Library can be allowed to send word during the week that 
such work will be acceptable to him, and on Saturday the vol- 
ume can be placed in the Reading Room subject to the call of the 
visitor the next day. In these and other ways will all objections 
to the proposed public accommodation be overcome, and unusual 
advantages be placed at the service of the studious and virtuous 
of our hard-working population. There is no detail of this 

plan, either as relating to the public accommodation or the main- 
tenance of order and propriety of conduct, that does not seem 
to your Committee wholly feasible if the premises upon which 
we start — that it is better to inform the mind than to suffer it 
to remain unoccupied on Sunday — be accepted. 

It remains simply to say that your Committee have consulted 
with the Trustees of the Library upon this matter. Finding 
themselves of the opinion that, under suitable regulations, it 
would be expedient to open the Reading Room of the Library on 
Sunday, they voted to communicate their view to the Trustees, 
and ask their opinion on the point. The answer of the Trus- 
tees was equally unanimous that, should the City Council deem 
the measure expedient, it was practicable to open the Reading- 
Room on Sundays from two to ten o'clock, P.M. The Commit- 
tee deem this response of the Trustees sympathetic with their 
own views on the subject. 

Under this favorable view of the matter, your Committee have 
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ereat pleasure in submitting the following order, and trust it 
may receive the approbation of the City Council. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CHAS. W. SLACK. © 
THOMAS GAFFIELD. 
JEREMIAH L. NEWTON. 
ALFONSO BOWMAN. 
JOHN F. JARVIS. 
THOMAS GOGIN. 

H. BURR CRANDALL. 


ORDERED: That the Trustees of the Public Library be 
requested to open the Reading Room of that institution on each 
Sunday of the year, from two to ten o’clock, P. M., for the accom- 
-modation of the public, under such regulations as they may pre- 

scribe; the expense thereof to be charged to the appropriation 
for the Public Library. | 
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OR DE R 


FOR THE 


BOARD OF ALDERMEN 


TO CONSIDER THE EXPEDIENCY OF 


WIDENING KINGSTON AND OTHER STREETS. 


eo Gea 


In Common Council, May 30, 1867. 
Read, ordered to a second reading, and to be printed. 


Attest 
W. P. GREGG, 


Clerk of the Common Council. 


Se aly 
Yeh. a 


asf 9 4 WN 


-) ee al they 
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CITY Or BOSTON: 


In Common Council, May 30, 1867. 


The Committee on Streets, on the part of the Common Coun- 
cil, who were instructed to consider the expediency of laying 
out and widening Kingston, Lincoln, Utica and South streets, 
would respectfully recommend the passage of the accompanying | 
order. 


For the Committee, 


BENJ. EK. STEVENS, 
Chairman. 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Common Council, May 30, 1867. 


ORDERED: That the Board of Aldermen be requested to 
take into consideration the expediency of laying out and widen- 
ing the following streets: Kingston Street, between Beach and 
Summer streets, to a width of not less than fifty feet; Lincoln 
Street, between Beach and Summer streets, to a width of not 
less than sixty feet; Utica Street, between Kneeland and Sum- 
mer streets, to a width of not less than forty feet; South Street, 
between Kneeland and Summer streets, to a width of not less 
than fifty feet. 
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AUDITOR'S MONTHLY, EXHIBIT, 


JUNE 1, 1867. 


In Common Council, June 6, 1867. 
Ordered to be sent up and printed. 


SAMUEL W. HODGES, 
President pro tem. 


Gil ey 7 OLR OSL OUN 


GENERAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1867-68. 


NOUN TELA HOCriT bly. 


OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF Accounts, City HALL, 
| June 6, 1867. 
To the Honorable City Council : 

Gentlemen, — The undersigned, in compliance with the 3d 
Section of the Ordinance on Finance, herewith presents an Exhibit 
of the General Appropriations for the present financial year of 
1867-68, as shown in the books in his office, June 1, 1867, 
exhibiting the original appropriations, the amount expended and 
the balances of each unexpended at that date. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ALFRED T. TURNER, 
Auditor of Accounts. 


At VOR’S BEXEHEBIT, 


JU Sie 1.) 1867. 


Carried forward 


Onssor oF Avenornianions. | Amount of each] Expended, (Bal. Unexpended 
Adams School House $12,000 00 $335 77| $11,664 23 
Advertising ‘ 4,000 00 18 00 3,982 00 
Annuities 1,200 00 1,200 00 
Albany Street Bridge 72,000 00} * 72,000 00 
Armories . 16,000 00 625 00 15,375 00 
Bells and Clocks 2,000 00 239 50 1,760 50 
Boston Harbor 9,300 00 567 2 8,732 74 
Bridges 14,000 00 2,358 48 11,641 52 
Cemeteries 7,700 00 454 44 7,245 56 
City Debt 400,000 00 400,000 00 
City Hospital 91,000 00) 17,042 05 73,957 95 
Common, etc. . *50,050 00| 12,893 27 37,156 73 
County of Suffolk 225,000 00} 18,630 36] 206,369 64 
Engineer’s Department 20,000 00 2,682 32 17,317 68 
External Health 7 Sarda 7,000 00 449 86 7,050 14 
Fire Alarms 19,500 00 3,995 96 15,504 04 
Fire Department 159,500 00} 22,131 92} 187,368 08 
Harbor Dredging. *21,763 48 3,779 97 17,983 51 
Internal Health Department 232,400 00} 387,659 15) 194,740 85 
Interest and Premium 930,000 00U 4,200 43) 925,799 57 
Inciddntal Expenses . 75,000 00 3,164 37 71,835 63 
Lamps { : 250,500 00} 31,167 33) 219,332 67 
Markets 8,200 00 756 63 7,443 37 
Meridian Street ‘Bridge *36,202 50 5,830 44 30,372 06 
Militia Bounty ~~. ; 30,000 00 2,122 30 27,377 70 
Mount Hope Cemeter . 

Add Ravens “adie $1, 964.80. : TE piaals ai80 iif? ee carina 
New Lunatic Hospital *114,428 08 114,428 03 
Old Claims 1,500 00 243 45 1,256 55 
Overseers of the Poor 50,300 00 50,300 00 
Paving, ete. 250,000 00) 22,736 65) 227,263 35 
Police 473,835 U0} 70,479 54) 403,355 46 

Public Bathing 20,000 00 2,146 47 17,853 53 
Public Buildings 58,000 00 5,650 43 52,349 57 
Public Institutions, viz: 

House of Industry 115,000 00; 20,050 68 94,949 32 

House of Correction 78,000 00 7,061 43 70,488 57 

Lunatic Hospital . ; 55,000 00; 11,721 06 43,278 94 

Steamboat ‘* Henry Morrisun ”’ 13,000 00 4,570 61 8,429 39 

Pauper Expenses . 12,000 00 1,455 59 10,544 41 

General Expenses at City Office 6,000 00 496 82 5,003 18 


——S——E 


$3.956,552 15 $393, 475 26'$3,635,041 69 


* To these appropriations have been added the balances brought from 1866-67. 
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Bal. Unexpended 


Expended 
June 1, 1867. 


June 1, 1867. 


Amount of each 
Appropriation. 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


Brought forward . $3,956,552 15)$323,475 26/$2,635,041 69 


Public Lands *12,102 00 254 45 11,847 55 
Public Library . Ra. "258 hi 10 964 92 26,993 19 
Printing and Stationery 30,000 00 3,666 85 26,333 15 
Reserved Fund . 250,000 00) 14,750 00) 235,250 00 
Salaries 100,000 00 1,446 66 98,553 34 
Schools and School Houses, viz: 
High and Grammar School Instructors} 368,700 00) 87,299 24; 281,400 76 
Grammar Schools, Public Buildings, 84,000 00 7,067 62 76,932 38 
Grammar Schools, School Committee, 35,900 00 2.800 69 33,099 31 
Salaries Officers School Committee 12,500 00 2,379 00 10,125 00 
Primary School Instructors . 174,750 00} 42,085 89 132,664 11 
Primary Schools, Public Buildings, 70,000 00; 4,594 29 65,405 71 
Primary Schools, School Committee, *13,000 00 1,097 59 11,902 41 
Sealers of Weights ond Measures 6,800 00 643 43 6,156 57 
Sewers and Drains 00,000 00 5,412 02 44,587 98 
State Tax . : 1,700,000 00 1,700,000 00 
War Expenses . 10,000 00 1,479 71 8,520 29 
Water Works . y 179,000 00; 18,021 12) 160,978 88 
Water Works, Interest and Premium, 550,000 00 2,725 00} 547,275 00 
Widening—Streets : *227,261 16) 14,791 63) 212,469 53 
Amount May 1, $7,869,823 42 nf 
Add Revenue since re- $7 869,823 42)$546,251 37/%7,3825,536 85 


ceived, 1,964 80 
Total, - $7,871,788 22 


* To these appropriations have been added the balances brought from 1866-67. 
$7,742,485 00 


Total appropriations made by the City Council for 1867-68 
: , 127,388 42 


Total balances from 1866-67 


Total appropriations and balances $7,869,823 42 
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In School Committee, Jan. 4, 1867. 


ORDERED: That a Special Committee of seven be appointed 
by the Chair, to consider the subject of re-arranging the Gram- 
mar School Sections and Districts, so as more equally to distribute 
the pupils; and that the Committee consider all propositions now 
before the Board which may have a bearing upon the subject; 
and that the Committee be instructed to report to this Board at the 
quarterly meeting in June. 

Passed: and the Chair appointed as the Committee, Messrs. 
Page, of Ward Six, Learnard, Reynolds, Jarvis, Hall, Brewer 
and Green. 

Attest : 
BARNARD CAPEN, 


Secretary. 


In School Committee, Jan. 29, 1867. 


ORDERED: That the subject of the formation of a new Gram- 
mar School Section, located on parts of the Quincy, Dwight and 
Brimmer School Sections, be referred to the Special Committee 
on the Equalization of Sections. 

Attest : 
BARNARD CAPEN, 


Secretary. 


In School Committee, June 11, 1867. 
VoteD: That the Committee on the Reconstruction of Gram- 
mar School Sections have leave to report in print. 


Attest: 
BARNARD CAPEN, 


Secretary. 


Ce ee Cuiia es! () ole OrN™ 


In School Committee, June 11, 1867. 


The Committee to whom were referred several orders in rela- 
tion to changes of boundaries in the Grammar School Sections, 
have attended to that duty, and beg leave to report at this time 
as instructed. 

After having ascertained the number of pupils in each Sec- 
tion on the first of March, with their residences, the city was 
divided by the Committee into two Grand Divisions; the Sec- 
tions north of a line running through Beacon and State streets 
constituting the Northern Section, and those south of such line, 
the Southern Section. The Committee, after careful delibera- 
tion, found that, on account of the location of the school build- 
ings in the Girls’ districts, but few changes would be necessary 
or possible in those districts. 

The Northern Girls’ Sections required scarcely any altera- 
tions. A small section was taken from the Hancock and given 
to the Bowdoin. A small section of the Bowdoin, south and 
east of the Common, now almost entirely occupied by business, 
is annexed to the Winthrop. The Wells District remains 
unchanged. | 

The Southern Girls’ Sections are but slightly modified. A 
small section, almost exclusively occupied by business, is taken 
from the Bowditch and given to the Winthrop. The Franklin 
and Everett remain unchanged. 

In the Northern Boys’ Sections, the Eliot, which was full, 
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remains unchanged. The Mayhew, which was more than full 
(602 seats, 612 pupils), has been slightly reduced by straight- 
ening the western boundary, carrying the line through Green 
and Court streets to the foot of Pemberton Square. The terri- 
tory west of this line is given to the Phillips (784 seats, 615 
pupils), which has a large school building and is more than able 
to accommodate it. The section taken from the Mayhew and 
added to the Phillips contains 32 scholars. 

In the Southern Boys’ Districts, the Committee found that the 
first problem to be solved was, to mark out the new boys’ dis- 
trict. After many careful comparisons of the numbers residing 
in the various streets, the Committee came unanimously to the 
conclusion, that the new school section should be identical in 
size with the Franklin Section, with the exception of the south- 
east portion between Harrison Avenue, Dover Street and the 
water, which should remain in the Quincy District. 

In order to compensate the Brimmer for boys taken for the 
new school, the Brimmer line is moved southeast so as to 
make it nearly identical in territory with the Winthrop. A 
small piece largely filled with stores, is taken from the Quincy 
and added to the Boylston. 

The result of these changes may be briefly expressed thus: 
The Boylston will be full; the Quincy full; the Brimmer nearly 
full; and the new school will contain nearly five hundred, and 
can be perfectly well accommodated in the old Franklin School- 
house by alterations which need not exceed in cost .$1,500. 
The Dwight Section remains unchanged. 

In South Boston, the Committee would propose no new 
arrangement until the Norcross School-house shall be completed, 
when, in their judgment, it will be advisable to separate the sexes 
in the Lawrence and Norcross Schools and somewhat modify 
the lines between the Bigelow and Lawrence School Sections. 

In Hast Boston, the Committee see no reason for present 
change, but believe that the same point could be gained of 
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Separating the sexes, as in South Boston, so soon as suitable 
accommodation could be had to replace the structure now 
occupied by the Lyman School. ) 

A map has been prepared showing the new lines as proposed 
by the Committee. 

{In order to carry out the results of their labors, the Commit- 
tee beg leave to offer the following orders. 


For the Committee, 
CALVIN G. PAGE, Chairman. 


In School Committee, June 11, 1867. 


1st. ORDERED: That the Hancock School Section for Girls 
be bounded as follows: Commencing on the Maine Railroad at 
the water; thence by railroad to Haymarket Square; thence 
through Haymarket Square to Union Street; thence through the 
centre of Union Street to Dock Square, through Dock Square to 
Washington Street; thence through Washington Street to State 
. Street; thence through State Street to the water; thence by 
water to the Maine Railroad. 


2D. ORDERED: That the Mayhew School Section for Boys be 
bounded as follows: Commencing at the foot of Leverett Street 
at Cragie’s Bridge; thence through the centre of Leverett to 
Green Street; thence through the centre of Green to Bowdoin 
Square; thence by Bowdoin Square te Court Street; thence by 
the centre of Court to State Street; thence by the centre of State 
Street to the water; thence by the water to the foot of Rich- . 
mond Street; thence by the centre of Richmond to Salem Street ; 
thence by the centre of Salem to Cooper Street; thence by the 
centre of Cooper to Beverly Street; thence by the centre and 
continuation of Beverly Street to the water; thence by the water 
te the point of beginning. 
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3D. ORDERED: That the Phillips School Section for Boys be 
bounded as follows: Commencing at Otter Street on the Mill- 
dam; thence by the centre of Otter to Beacon Street; thence 
by the centre of Beacon to Tremont Street; thence by the cen- 
tre of ‘Tremont to Court Street; thence by the centre of Court 
Street to Bowdoin Square; thence by Bowdoin Square to Green 
Street; thence by the centre of Green to Leverett Street; thence 
by the centre of Leverett Street to the water; thence by the 
water to the point of beginning. 


4TH. ORDERED: That the Bowdoin School Section for Girls 
be bounded as follows: Commencing at Cambridge Bridge; 
thence by the centre of Cambridge Street to North Russell 
Street; thence through the centre of North Russell to HKaton 
Street; thence through the centre of Eaton to Chambers Street ; 
thence through the centre of Chambers to Green Street; thence 
through the centre of Green to Leverett Street; thence through 
the centre of Leverett to Causeway Street; thence through the 
centre of Causeway Street to the Boston and Maine Railroad; 
thence by said railroad to Haymarket Square; thence through 
the centre of Haymarket Square to Union Street; thence by the 
centre of Union Street to Dock Square; thence by Dock Square 
to Washington Street; thence by the centre of Washington to 
Court Street; thence by the centre of Court to Tremont Street ; 
thence by the centre of Tremont to Beacon Steeet; thence by 
the centre of Beacon to Otter Street; thence by the centre of 
Otter Street to the water; thence by the water to the point of 
beginning. 


5TH. ORDERED: That the Boylston School Section for Boys 
be bounded as follows: Commencing at the water at the foot of 
State Street; thence by the centre of State to Devonshire Street ; 
thence by the centres of Devonshire, Otis, and Kingston streets 
to Essex Street; thence by the centre of Essex to Lincoln 
Street; thence by the centre of Lincoln to Tufts Street; thence 
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by the centre of Tufts, across South, to Hast Street; thence by 
the centre of Hast, across Federal Street, to the water; thence 
by the water to the point of beginning. 


6TH. ORDERED: That the Bowditch School Section for Girls, 
be bounded as follows: Commencing at the water at the foot of 
State Street; thence by the centre of State to Devonshire Street ; 
thence by the centres of Devonshire, Otis, and Kingston streets to 
Albany Street, to where the latter is crossed by the Boston and 
Worcester Railroad; thence by the railroad to the water; thence 
by the water to the point of beginning. 


7TH. OrpERED: That the Quincy School Section for Boys, be 
bounded as follows: Commencing at the water at Dover Street 
Bridge at its junction with the extension of Albany Street; 
thence by the centre of Dover Street to Harrison Avenue; 
thence by the centre of Harrison Avenue to the Boston and 
Worcester Railroad; thence by the railroad to Tyler Street 
prolonged; thence by the centre of Tyler Street to Harvard 
Street; thence by the centre of Harvard to Albany Street; 
thence by the centre of Albany to Kingston Street; thence by 
the centre of Kingston to Essex Street; thence by the centre of 
Hssex to Lincoln Street; thence by the centre of Lincoln to 
Tufts Street; thence by the centre of Tufts, across South Street, 
to East Street; thence by the centre of Hast, across Federal 
Street, to the water; thence by the water to the point of 
beginning. 


8TH. ORDERED: That the Brimmer School Section for Boys, 
be bounded as follows: Beginning at the water at the foot of 
Otter Street; thence by the centre of Otter to Beacon Street; 
thence by the centre of Beacon to Tremont Street; thence by 
the centre of Tremont to Court Street; thence by the centre 
of Court to State Street; thence by the centre of State to 


Devonshire Street; thence by the centres of Devonshire, Otis, 
2 
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Kingston and Albany streets to Harvard Street; thence by the 
centre of Harvard to Tyler Street; thence by the centre of 
Tyler Street, prolonged, to the Boston and Worcester Railroad ; 
thence by the railroad to Dartmouth Street; thence by the 
centre of Dartmouth Street to the water; thence by the water 
to the point of beginning. 


9TH. ORDERED: That the Winthrop School Section, for Girls, 
be bounded as follows: Beginning at the water at the foot of 
Otter Street; thence by the centre of Otter to Beacon Street; 
thence by the centre of Beacon to Tremont Street; thence by 
the centre of Tremont to Court Street; thence by the centre of 
Court to State Street; thence by the centre of State to Devon- 
shire Street; thence by the centres of Devonshire, Otis, Kingston 
and Albany streets to where the latter is crossed by the Boston 
and Wercester Railroad; thence by the Railroad to Dartmouth 
Street; thence by the centre of Dartmouth Street to the water; 
thence by the water to the point of beginning. 


10TH. ORDERED: That a new Grammar School Section for 
Boys, be established, to be bounded as follows: Commencing at 
the water at the foot of Dedham Street; thence by the centre 
of Dedham Street to the Boston and Worcester Railroad; 
thence by the centre of the railroad to Harrison Avenue; 
thence by the centre of Harrison Avenue to Dover Street; 
thence by the centre of Dover Street to Albany Street, contin- 
ued; thence by the water to the point of beginning. 


1ltH. ORpDERED: That all Sections not changed by the fore- 
going orders remain as heretofore. 


12TH. ORDERED: That the Primary Schools in Way Street 
and Genesee Street be placed in charge of the Committee of the 
new Grammar School for Boys. 
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13TH. OrpERED: That His Honor the Mayor’ be requested 
to name a committee of nine gentlemen from this Board to 
constitute the Committee on the new Grammar School Section. 


147TH. OrpeRED: That the new Grammar School for Boys 
be named the Otis School, in honor of the late Harrison 
Gray Otis. 


15TH. OrpERED: That the City Council be requested to fit 
the old Franklin School-house for a Boys’ Grammar School, and 
to limit the expense of such fitting to a sum not exceeding 
fifteen hundred dollars. 


16TH. OrpERED: That the changes proposed in the foregoing 
orders, so far as they may affect the new Boys’ School, and the 
Quincy and Brimmer Schools, be effected as soon as practicable, 
and not later than the beginning of the school-year in Septem- 
ber next; and that all other changes proposed be prospective in 
their operation. 
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Read, laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 


Attest 
BARNARD CAPEN, Secretary. 
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REPORT. 


In School Committee, June 11, 1867. 


In accordance with the provision of the Rules directing the 
Committee on Text-books annually, in the month of May, to ex- 
amine the course of study prescribed for the schools, and to 
recommend to the Board, at the quarterly meeting in June, such 
improvements in the course of instruction, and such changes in 
the books used in the schools, as they may deem expedient, 
that Committee have attended to this duty; and, in the same 
connection, they have had under consideration the Special Order 
of the Board passed in March last, viz: “That the Committce 
on Text-books be requested to examine the course of study 
prescribed for the Grammar Schools, and the studies required 
for admission to the High Schools, and after consulting with the 
masters, report a course of study which will harmonize, so far 
as is practicable, with the requirements for admission to the 
High Schools, and still be for the best welfare of all the pupils 


? 


graduating from the Grammar Schools.” And they now respect- 
fully submit their Report. 

Agreeably to the special order, your Committee requested the 
association of masters to take under consideration the course of 
studies in the Grammar Schools, and confer with the Text-book 
Committee with regard to any changes in the course that might 
seem desirable. They went forward as requested, and sent a- 
committee to confer with us, who presented the results of their 
deliberations. After thoroughly canvassing the whole subject, 
your Committee do not deem it necessary or desirable to recom- 
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mend any change, so far as the present qualifications for admis- 
sion to the High Schools are concerned. They are, however, of 
the opinion, that the course of study for the upper classes in the 
Grammar Schools should be more definitely laid down, in order 
to secu'e more uniformity in the amount and kind of work to be 
done. 

The only important changes in these studies that your Com- 
mittee would recommend are, Ist. That the subject of Natural 
Philosophy, heretofore taught by recitation from a text-book in 
the hands of the pupils, should be so far modified as, hereafter 
in all the schools, to be taught by means of familiar lectures by 
the masters, with experiments and illustrations with the philo- 
sophical apparatus already provided for the schools. For so 
limited time as can be given to this branch, it is believed that 
a much clearer and more intelligent view of the subject, a 
knowledge of it much more useful to those pupils who do not 
go farther than the Grammar Schools, can be gained in this 
way, than by running through hastily any of the small and 
meagre treatises, as is the method at present pursued. 2d. The 
subject of Physiology, which has been so differently, as well as 
indifferently taught in the various schools, was also under special 
consideration. Taking into account the mere smattering of this 
important science, which in the limited time allotted to it is all 
that can be given to the pupils, it was questioned whether the 
time devoted to it was well spent. Much of the details of 
anatomy, which is merely the memorizing of hard names, is of 
no possible practicable use to nine-tenths of the pupils, while 
some parts of it are of questionable propriety as a matter 
of discussion in girls’ and mixed schools. On this view, it was 
decided to recommend that this study, as such, should be dropped 
from the list. To this end, it is not of course intended that 
the practical relations of physiology to the health of the pupils 
should be disregarded, nor that the subject in this light might 
not afford material for occasional familiar talks by the masters, 
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to their classes. But more than this, —the pursuit of the study 
as a science in our Grammar Schools, —is not believed to be 
desirable. 

This change proposed in regard to philosophy and physiology, 
is thought to be the commencement of a much needed reform in 
the direction of making our schools more practical and useful, 
and bringing about more teaching, in place of the machine work 
to which so many of them are too much devoted. 

Appended to this report, the Committee will submit the list 
of studies as determined upon for the upper classes of the 
Grammar Schools. 

There have been various propositions received’ for the intro- 
duction of new text-books, from different publishers. Hillard’s 
New Primary Readers have been presented to the Committee, 
and they are thought to be so much superior to the old edition 
now in use in the Primary Schools, that it is recommended that 
they be taken by new classes, as they are formed, in place of 
the old edition now authorized. The introduction made in this 
manner will incur little extra expense. 

The matter of text-books on History, as for several years 
past, has been a subject of discussion. There has been pre- 
sented a new edition of Goodrich’s History of the United States, 
revised and re-written by the scholarly master of the Girls’ 
High and Normal School. It is an admirable book and every 
way creditable to the editor asa full and complete history of 
our country; but it is thought to be so full, embracing so mach 
detail, interesting in itself to the general reader, that fears were 
raised that it would prove too bulky and cumbersome a book 
for use in our schools, especially as it is desirable to retain 
some short course of English History. As Worcester’s Elements 
of History contain the history of the United States in a very 
compact shape, and also the requisite English history, and is so 
far accurate, reliable and comprehensive, it was thought best 
not to make any change this year in the text-books on this 
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subject, farther than that Worcester’s shall be used in place of 
Swan’s First Lessons in the History of the United States, 
which, it is agreed on all hands, has “served its day and gen- 
eration.” 

The subject of a change of text-books in Geography has also 
been before your Committee. They have received a proposition 
from the publishers to introduce Guyot’s Geographies, and they 
have been waited upon by the agent of Mitchell’s, and they 
have also received copies of Miss Hall’s Primary Geography. 

With regard to Mitchell’s books, as they have been reported 
upon by the Text-book Committee adversely for the past two 
years, it is only necessary to say that the opinions of the 
Committee have undergone no change. The small geography 
by Miss Hall is a good book —in its general style and execu- 
tion is much like Guyot’s Primary — while the latter has the 
advantage of being a part of a series which would give it the 
preference. 

As the Board well know, a change of text-books in this depart- 
ment has been agitated in the Text-book Committee for the past 
three years. And before speaking of Prof. Guyot’s Geogra- 
phies it will be desirable to review a little the history of this 
question as it has been seen from year to year from the stand- 
point of the Text-book Committee. In their report of 13864, 
they say: 

“We want better text-books in geography in the public 
schools, but your Committee think it expedient to wait a year 
or two and see if that want will not be better met by Prof. 
Guyot than it has been or can be by any other person. As a 
geographer, this gentleman, both as a writer and teacher, stands 
in this country certainly at the head of this department. His 
outline maps which we have introduced into our schools are 
eminently original, valuable and useful. 

“Tt is understood that Prof. Guyot is preparing a series of two 
geographies, and that it will probably be completed in the course 
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ofayear. Judging from what he has already done, we may 
confidently expect that these books will be superior in every 
respect, and better fitted for text-books in public schools than 
either Mitchell’s or Warren’s or anything published.” 

Contrary to expectation, the next year came and these books 
were not ready. And the same Committee reporting in 1865, 
after commenting very severely upon the defects of all the 
geographies published, say, “ your Committee think it discredit- 
able to the educators and teachers of the country, that in this 
interesting and important department of geography, there should 
not be a better text-book than there is— and again they recom- 
mend waiting.” Another year passed, and in their report for 
1866 they again recommended waiting. 

Judging from the reports of your Committee upon this sub- 
ject for the last three years, it appears that there has long been 
felt a lamentable deficiency in this study in our schools, owing 
either to defective text-books, or inefficient teaching, or what is 
still more probable, to both —a condition of things growing out 
of the lack of any true system in the books, and a misapprehen- 
sion on the part of many teachers of what constitutes true 
geographical knowledge. And in this connection, the Committee 
would call general attention to the evil effects of the plan of 
teaching — if teaching it can be called —by a process of merely 
memorizing the subject to be learned. It is believed to be a fun- 
damental mistake. What we need in our schools is more teaching, 
and less stupid memorizing ; education, not cramming. Many of 
our text-books,—and they are all too blindly followed by the 
teachers, — are made up upon this plan, namely, of saving the 
teacher from any labor, except the mere effort of hearing the 
recuation ; and this, perhaps, is more nearly true of the geogra- 
phies than of any of the other books. 

This state of things, we believe, should be broken up, the 
teachers pushed out of the old ruts, and thrown upon their own 
resources. Of what practical value can it be, for instance, to 
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keep the pupil at work year after year committing to memory 
certain stereotyped forms of definitions which convey no mean- 
ing to him,— memorizing with great pains the location of a 
thousand unimportant places, the exact length of as many rivers, 
or the height of as many mountains, and endeavoring to hold 
each separate fact by an independent act of the memory ? What 
intelligent ideas of comparison are conveyed by merely saying 
that Boston has 200,000 inhabitants, and Pekin, in Cnina, 2,000- 
000; or that the Amazon River is 4,000 miles long, and the 
River Thames, in England, 150 miles long? 

The daily life and character of the people of the two cities 
named, and the part they enact and the influence they exert in 
the civilized life of the world, the office which the rivers given, 
perform in the development of their respective countrics and in 
the commerce and business of the world, — these are the im- 
portant and useful facts to be learned. When we compare the 
value of the fruits of this memorizing process with that of the 
active development of the mind of the pupil into a state of real 
intelligence, we can but conclude that the time of the pupil mis- 
spent in this way 2s worse than wasted, for it tends to make him 
a mental cripple. 

Under these circumstances the Committee this year came to 
the consideration of Guyot’s Geographies, at last published and 
placed in their hands. | 

The question may be asked, who is this author that the Com- 
mittee should deem it desirable to wait from year to year for 
his productions? Since the death of his great master, Carl 
Ritter, he stands confessedly the foremost living Geographer. 
His whole life has been devoted to the study and teaching of 
his favorite science. Before coming to America, he was associ- 
ated with Prof. Agassiz as a professor in a Swiss university. 
For eight or nine years, he was a lecturer on this subject in the 
Normal Schools and Teachers’ Institutes of this State; and 
subsequently he has been professor of the same science in 
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Princeton College. Some fifteen years ago, he delivered acourse . 
of lectures at the Lowell Institute, the substance of which was 
embodied in the well-known book, “ Earth and Man,” a work 
which inaugurated a new era in the method of studying geogra- 
phy. Its publication created a demand for maps and text-books 
adapted to the system therein presented. Various obstacles 
until now prevented him from meeting this demand. But the 
task has at length been accomplished, and the results are before 
us, consisting of a series of political and physical geographical 
wall maps, and two School Geographies. 

The maps have already been adopted, and introduced into our 
schools, and they are considered superior to any similar maps 
published in this country. The text-books, consisting of a 
Primary and a Common School Geography, are in their mechani- 
cal execution all that can be desired. In typography and 
pictorial illustrations, they are unsurpassed. And when we 
come to a careful examination of the matter and method of the 
books, they seem to justify the high expectation which the 
reputation of the author had raised. 

The Primary book is not, like most elementary geographies, 
a mere epitome of the subject, to be memorized in detail, but it 
is a real introduction, an attractive preparation for the subse- 
quent systematic study of geography asa science. ‘Taking the 
pupil along in journeys over the principal characteristic regions 
of the earth, which are described in graphic yet simple language, 
itmakes him acquainted with the geographical forms of land 
and water, the varieties of animal life and vegetable productions, 
the occupations and habits of the people of different countries, 
the locations and peculiarities of the great cities, and the man- 
ner of representing portions of the earth’s surface by maps, — 
thus furnishing at the outset the true ideas necessary as a basis 
for a subsequent course of instruction, and at the same time 
developing the powers of perception and imagination. 


In the plan of the Common School Geography, the author has 
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_ aimed especially to adapt the arrangement to the gradual an 
progressive unfolding of the pupil’s mental powers, and, at the 
same time, so to dispose the order of the topics as to enable the 
pupil to grasp them intelligently in their natural connection. 
By a skilful application of the laws of association and general- 
ization, the thoughtful intelligence of the pupil is called into 
play, rather than the mere memory vainly striving to retain 
unrelated facts and details. By this simple and philosophical 
method, much time is saved both by teacher and pupil in acquir- 
ing geographical knowledge; and, at the same time, the study 
becomes an efficient means of cultivating the mental powers, and 
training them for the exigencies of practical life. The maps in 
this book are original in their design, presenting the physical 
features of the earth in connection with the political divisions, 
and the necessary details of political geography. Thus they 
give at one view all the essential facts to be learned in the 
school-room, while they are free from the confused mass of 
detail which encumbers most of the maps of school geographies. 

To render this system more easily practicable in the hands of 
teachers to whom it is new, an elaborate and comprehensive 
treatise on the method of teaching it, accompanies copies of 
the book intended especially for the use of instructors. 

On the whole, the Committee do not doubt that these books 
possess great and peculiar merits, and they have thought it due 
to the Board to give a full description of them; and yet in con- 
sideration of some inaccuracies in some parts of the text, but 
more particularly in view of the expense attending the change 
of a book used by so large a number of our pupils, in these 
days of economy, they do not feel fully prepared to recommend 
its immediate adoption. 

The Committee herewith submit the orders necessary to carry 
out the recommendations herein proposed. 

Respectfully submitted for the Committee, 
JOHN A. LAMSON, Chairman. 
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In School Committee, June 11, 1867. 


Ist. OrperED: That MHooker’s Natural Philosophy be 
dropped from the list of text-books, and that the subject of 
Natural Philosophy be hereafter taught in the first class of the 
Grammar Schools by means of lectures with the use of the 
philosophical apparatus. 


2p. ORDERED: That the new series of Hillard’s Primary 
Reader be introduced into the Primary Schools in place of the 
old series now used, so far as it can be done by gradual intro- 
duction without extra expense, as the new classes are formed. 


3D. ORDERED: That Swan’s First Lessons in the History of 
the United States be dropped from the list of text-books. 


47H. ORDERED: That Hooker’s Primary Physiology be 
omitted from the list of text-books. 


5TH. ORDERED: That the following be the list of studies of 
the first class of the Grammar Schools. 


FIRST CLASS. 
1. Spelling—Worcester’s Spelling Book. 
2. Reading, in Hillard’s Sixth Reader. 
3. Writing, as in the Fourth Class. 
4, Geography, as in the Second Class. 


5. Haton’s Intellectual Arithmetic, and Eaton’s Grammar 
School Arithmetic, omitting Equation of Accounts, Alligation, 
and all the applications of Cube Root. 


6. Grammar. 
T. Exercises in Composition, and, in Boys’ Schools, in Dec- 
lamation. 


8. Drawing, in Bartholomew’s Drawing Book. 


12. 
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Worcester’s Dictionary. 
Book-Keeping, by Single Entry. 
United States and English History, Worcester’s History. 


Lectures in Natural Philosophy, with the use of the 


philosophical apparatus provided for the schools. 


13. 


Physical Geography, by occasional exercises, using 


Guyot’s Maps. 


SECOND CLASS. 


The only change—9th article omitted and Worcester’s United 
States History substituted. 
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CIVY OF BOSTON. 


QUARTERLY REPORT 


OF THE 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC LANDS. 


LUE Y Sil SG 7. 


In Board of Aldermen, July 1, 1867. 
Laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 


Attest 
S. F. McCLEARY, 


City Clerk. 
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JULY 1, 1867. 
To the Honorable Board of Aldermen of the City of Boston: 
The Superintendent of Public Lands respectfully submits the 


following 
REE OKT : 


The sales of Lands under the direction of the Committee on 
Public Lands for the quarter ending June 30, 1867, have been 
as follows: 


One lot on Concord Street, east of Washington 
Street, containing 1,744, sq. ft.,at $1.25 per foot $2,181 00 . 
Five lots on Concord Street, containing 7,91 772s, at 
B00 per foot. se... ; Woe ema OT ROS 
One lot on Harrison Avenue, Goncied Str eet and 
Stoughton Street, containing 40,000 sq. ft., at .75 


MOOG. 6. 4. . 30,000 00 

Six lots on Br ie containing 18, 150 sq. “ft, at 
IALOOL! - eh pre at eee a esd e Ltt 10.60 
Total, 68,411,837, sq. ft, for . . . . . $52,285 52 


Of the foregoing amount there has been received in 
cash by the Superintendent, and paid over to the 
Wreasurer,the sumof ........ . $4,045 02 
And there has been taken in bonds from the pur- 
chasers, payable in nine annual instalments, with 
le I fy. 5 (48,240050 


Peart 2) i -$59.985959 
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In the sale of land on Broadway, the usual cash payment of 
ten per cent was omitted, as one of the conditions upon which 
said land was sold requires the full amount of purchase money 
(viz, $12,187.50) to be paid in one year from July 1, 1867. 


EXPENDITURES. 


The Expenditures charged to the Appropriation for Public 
Lands during the quarter have been as follows: 


For amount paid ae of Superintendent, one 


quarter. sa : $450 00 
For filling done on Adrien pion icf HroseHne 
SLECCUS /-< PN. wtiaci et ONL Ren oy Oh : 196 25 
For extending Sewer in passageway eee eo. 
broke and Newton streets... 1. 2. 2 ws 38 50 
For Expenses of the Committee. . « . 3: . .: 221 45 
€) apor on the Public bands > 92. i... 22 ke, 41 60 
«Carriage Hire 2. gril, 4 00 
Spal Drintine (Propoeale hasten rela : 6 13 
Lotal:amount is 2s elle ee ie ee Se oes 


Respectfully submitted. 
R. D. HALL, 


Supt. Pub. Lands. 


i 
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Berry OF BOSTON. 


%, BOSTONIA 
Cg LONDITA AD. 
Leonie Gos ¥S 


AUDITOR’S MONTHLY EXHIBIT, 


JULY 5, 1867. 


Iyer ie BOS TON. 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 1867-68. 


MONTHLY EXHIBIT. 


OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR oF Accounts, Crry Hat, 
July 5, 1867. 
To the Honorable City Council : 

Gentlemen, — The undersigned, in compliance with the 3d 
Section of the Ordinance on Finance, herewith presents an Exhibit 
of the General and Special Appropriations for the present finan- 
cial year of 1867-68, as shown in the books in his office, 
July l, 1867, including the July Draft, exhibiting the original 
appropriations, the amount expended and the balances of each 
unexpended at that date. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ALFRED T. TURNER, 
Auditor of Accounts. 


ta niente ¥ 
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a nt 


fen RAT, APPROPRIATIONS. 


Amount of each 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. ‘Appropriation. Expended. |Bal. Unexpended. 
Adams School House $12,000 00 $335 77| $11,664 23 
Advertising 4,000 00 953 83 3,046 17 
Annuities 1,200 00 255 00 915 00 
Albany Street Bridge 72,000 00 72,000 00 
Armories . 16,000 00 3,556 86 12,443 14 
Bells and Clocks 2,000 00 695 28 1,304 72 
Boston Harbor 9,300 00 1,108 05 8,191 95 
Bridges 14,000 00 4,931 95 9,068 05 
Cemeteries 7,700 00 1,657 &8 6,042 12 
City Debt 400,000 00; 209,700 OU 190 300 00 
City Hospital 91,000 00} 28,204 50 62,795 50 
Common, etc. . *50,050 00} 25,429 81 24,620 19 
County of Suffolk 225,000 00; 43,454 93) 181,545 07 
Engineer’s Department 20,000 00) 5,419 09 14,580 91 
External Health beet eny 7,000 00 667 44 6,832 56 
Fire Alarms 19,500 00 6,366 30 ies looeu 
Fire Department 159,500 00} 387,461 16 122,038 84 
Harbor Dredging #21,763 48 7,944 00 13,819 48 
Internal Health Department 232,400 00) 58,358 31 174,041 69 
Interest and Premium 930,000 OU} 25,697 26) 904,802 74 
Incidental Expenses. 75,000 00 5,190 50 69,809 50 
Lamps , 250,500 00} 44,111 28) 206,388 72 
Markets . 8,200 00 1,922 38 6,277 62 
Meridian Street ‘Bridge *36,202 50} 10,326 22 25,876 28 
a Bounty ; 30,000 00 2,173 80 27,826 20 

ount Hope Cemeter ; 

OMG toue Beccve a, $2, 755.85. *14,673 14| 10,427 67 7,001 32 
New Lunatic Hospital *114,428 03 925 60; 113,502 43 
Old Claims 1,500 00 258 74 1,241 26 
Overseers of the Poor 50,300 00 50,300 00 
Paving, ete. 250,000 00) 43,977 30] 206,022 70 
Police ’ 473,835 00} 108,419 83) 365,415 17 
Public Bathing | 20,000 00} 14,143 56 5,856 44 
Public Buildings 58,000 00} 9,579 39 48,420 61 
Public Institutions, viz: 

House of Industry 115,000 00; 32,971 85 82,028 15 

House of Correction 78,000 00} 18,638 68 59,361 32 

Lunatic Hospital . 55,000 00) 17,201 52 37,798 48 

Steamboat ‘< Henry Morrison: ot 13,000 00 9,667 62 7,932.38 

Pauper Expenses . 12,000 00) 1,530 59| 10,469 41 

General Expenses at City Office 6,000 00 1,200 82 4,799 18 


Carried forward » ($8,956,552 151$790,894 77) $3,168,413 23 


* To these appropriations have been added the balances brought from 1866-67, 
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OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


Brought forward . 

Publie Lands 

Public Library . 

Printing and Stationery 

Reserved Fund . 

Salaries 

Schools and Saneol Fitihises viz: 
High and Grammar School Instructors 
Grammar Schools, Public Buildings, 
Grammar Schools, School Committee. 
Salaries Officers School Committee 
Primary School Instructors . 
Primary Schools, Public Buildings, 
Primary Schools, School Committee, 

Sealers of Weights and Measures 

Sewers and Drains : 

State Tax. 

War Expenses . 

Water Works . 

Water Works, Interest and Premium, 

Widening—Streets : 


Add Revenue received since May 1, 


Total 


Amount of each 


pore priation. Expended. |Bal. Unexpended. 
$3,956,552 15/$790,894 77/$3,168,413 23 
*12,102 00 957 93 11,144 07 
*39.258 11 16,208 72 23,049 39 
30,000 00 4,034 69 25,965 31 
250,000 00) 30,750 00 219,250 00 
100,000 00} 18,829 99 81,670 O1 
368,700 00} 87,7382 30 280,967 70 
84,000 00) 12,076 31 71,923 69 
35,900 00 6,810 30 29,089 70 
12,500 00 Dolreli aie 9,725 00 
174,750 00 42,085 89 132,664 11 
70,000 00 7,970 98 62,029 02 
*13,000 00 1,226 07 11,773 93 
6,800 00 1,882 90 4,917 10 
50,000 00 9.558 35} 40,441 65 
1,700,000 00 1,700,000 00 
10,000. 00 1.718621 8,281 79 
179,000 00) 31,833 16 147,166 84 
550,000 00 3,000 00 047,000 00 
*227,261. 16) 3273861381) 194,524 85 
$7,869,823 42/1,102,581 88 £6,769,997 39 
2,755.85 
&7,872,579 27 ; 


* To these appropriations have been added the balances brought from 1866-67. 


Total appropriations made by the City Council for 1867-68 


Total balances from 1866-67 


Total appropriations and balances 


127,388 


$7,742,435 00 


42 


oe 


$7,869,823 42 


- 


AUDITORS MONTHLY EXHIBIT. vi 


SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


[Under this head the appropriations in some instances are only the balances 
brought from last financial year, and in others, balances and additions made to 
them the present financial year. ] 


Loan, Revenue, 
or from Expended. Unexpended. 
Reserved Fund. 

Albany Street Grading (loan) . ; $36,896 36} $8,389 55) $28,506 81 
Albany Street Damages (loan). ‘ 26,527 74 8,985 34 17,542 40 
Apple Island (reserved fund) . ; 3,750 00) 3,750 00 ; ‘ 
Back Bay and Surface agralnee (reve- 

nue) 43 ,232 15 : : 45938015 
Central Charity Bureau ‘(revenue and 

loan) . d 15,410 90} i 15,410 90 
Phestnut Hill Driveway (loan) : 111,305 59} 14,718 55 96,587 04 
Chestnut Hill Reservoir (loans) : ood, LIG oo 970.173 Go 264,942 73 
City Hospital Lodge (reserved fund) 16,000 00)  . : 16,000 00 
Dedham Street Grading (loans) ; 25,174 67| 10,448 87 14,725 80 
Dover Street (loans) : 4,704 11). ‘ 4,704 11 
Engine House No. | and Ward Room 

Ward 12 (loans). 28,000 00) 7,350 30 20,649 70 
Grammar School House Wd. 7 (loans) 75,000 00 568 46 74,431 54 
Hose House No. 1 (loans) k . 20,000 00 : ; 20,000 00 
Oliver Street (revenue) . 6,083 20) 838,029 05)s76,945,85 adv. by Tr. 
Primary School House, Thacher Street 

(reserved fund) . : 4.000 00). : 4,000 00 
People’s Ferry Drops (loan) : 16,991 55; 15,730 00 1,261 55 
School House, Richmond Street (loan) 17,785 43} °17,762 42 23 01 
Soldiers’ Relief (revenue) . 6,592 40| 23,442 49) 816,850.09 adv. by Tr. 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument on 

Boston Common (bal. appropriation) 27,453 52) 3,779 55 23,673 97 
Wells School House (loan) , 91,000 00; 14,000 00 77.000 00 
West City Stables (reserved fund) . 7,000 00 178 57 6,821 43 


$918,024 00/$282,306 80; $729,513 14 
Advanced by Treasurer : : 93,795. 94 


$1,011,819 94 


RECAPITULATION. 
Appropriations Expended. Unexpended. 
peoerel ; , : , ” $7,872,579 27) $1,102,581 88/$6,769,997 39 
pecial ; ; : : - 1,011,819 94 282,306 el 729,513 14 


$8,884,399 21/ $1,384,888 68/$7,499,510 53 


{ 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


QUARTERLY REPORT 


OF THE 


Sl n eH OF POLICE, 


FOR THE 


QUARTER ENDING JUNE 30, 


1 oa be 


As 
wy & 


“OITY OF BOSTON. 


Orrice or THE Cuter oF Porc, 
June 380, 1867. 


To His Honor the Mayor and the Board of Aldermen of the City 
of Boston: 

GENTLEMEN, —JIn accordance with the Police Ordinance, I 
herewith present the doings of my department for the quarter 
ending on the 30th of June, 1867. 

I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 
JOHN KURTZ, 
Chief of Police. 


POLICE REPORT. 9) 


DOINGS OF THE POLICE 
For the Quarter ending on the 30th June, 1867. 


Cue. ww. «C6. «64,858, Lodgers .. . . . +. 4,887 
or... 2% «6. «8,163 | Males |...) en 8358 
eee. ss. 6. | 8,163.| Foreigners. .) . 2. -«fa2i970 


Foreigners. . . . . 8,688 | Non-residents. . . . 38,364 
Meereeidents. . . . 1,045 | Minors ..... «..01.°. « 685 
eee. Se. «6 «31,197 


LOCK-UPS. 


Beri ttedeersy ee) i a id fe) 22,684 
Males . ; : : , : ; . 1,988 
Foreigners . 2 ; : : : . 1,634 


Amount of property taken from prisoners and lodg- 

ers while in custody, and restored, as per their 

receipts , ; . ; : 2 - $21,091 35 
Amount of property reported stolen’ : : mOLteneod 
Amount of property reported recovered . : - 90,540 94 
Amount of fines imposed . : : ; . 28,560 03 


Amount of witness fees earned : é : : 2,322 32 
Number of days spent in Court : : i t 2 9cdgTé2 
Aggregate amount of imprisonment : : . 38249 years. 
Number of despatches sent over police telegraph .. . 1,021 
_ Numbervof larcenies on stations . : : : ¢ 334 
Number of arrests for the same 7 : : i : 256 


CAUSES OF ARREST. 

Abduction . : ; ‘ : ‘ : F F : 1 
Adultery . F : - ° ° - F : ; 
Assault and battery . : : i : . , 2 80% 
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Assault on officers 
Assault, felonious 
Assuming to be an officer 
Attempt to commit rape 
Attempt to extort money 
Attempt to pick pockets 
Attempt to rescue prisoner 


Bail-bond 

Bastardy : 2 
Boarding vesseis unlawfully 
Breaking and entering 

Breaking and entering and larceny 
Breaking glass maliciously . 
Breaking with intent to steal 


Ce 


Card playing 

Common beggars - 
Common railer and brawler . 
Common drunkards 

Cruelty to animals 


Deserters 

Disorderly . 

Defrauding the revenue ° . 
Detained as witnesses . 

Desertion of child 

Disturbing the peace 

Disturbing public worship 
Disturbing public schools 
Drunkenness ‘ 


Embezzlement 

Escaped convicts 

Escaped prisoner 

Extortion . ‘ : ‘ : 


a mt Cr 


POLICE REPORT. 


F. 
False pretences 
Forgery 
Fornication 
Fraud . : 
Fugitive from justice . 
G. 
Gambling . ; ‘ : 
Gaming on the Lord’s day . 
H. 
Highway robbery 
House breaking . 
a 
‘Idle and disorderly 
Incendiaries 
Insane . oy. : : 
Indecent exposure of person 
Illegally conveying liquor 
K. 


Keeping house of ill fame : 
Keeping bowling alley without license 
Keeping billiard table without license 


L. 
Larceny, simple . 
Larceny, felonious * 
Lewdness . , 
Liquor nuisance 
Lottery dealing‘ . ; 
M. 


Malicious mischief 
Mutiny 


hm CF DO — Ch 
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N. 
Night walking 
Noisy and disorderly 


O. 
Obtaining goods under false pretences 


P. 
Peddling without ‘ U. S.” license 
Pickpockets 
Polygamy : 
Passing counterfeit money 


Robbery 

Runaways ; : 

Receiving stolen goods s - : : 
Run away from Almshouse . 

Refusing to assist an officer 


Stubborn children 
Suspicious persons 
Suspicion of picking Nees 
Suspicion of larceny 
Suspicion of robbery 
Smuggling . 

Stealing aride . e 


Truants : ‘ 
Throwing stones at steam cars 
Threatening violence 
Till-tapping 


Vv. 
Violation of City ordinances 
Violation of Sunday law 


67 
64 


293 
11 


POLICE REPORT. 


Violation of Statute law 
Vagabonds . 


Ww. 

Witnesses 
Total 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

A. 
Attempt to commit suicide . 
Accidents 

a 

B. 
Boats challenged . 
Buildings found open and secured 
Bonfires extinguished . 

C. 
Cases investigated 
Cases small-pox reported 

D. 
Defective cesspools reported 
Defective fire alarms . 
Defective fences . eae 
Defective cellar doors . : : : 
Defective coal-hole covers. , : 
Defective water meters 
‘Defective lamps . - : 2 ; 


Defective hydrants 

Defective drains, vaults, and nuisances 
Disturbances suppressed 

Dangerous buildings 

Dead bodies provided for 


Dead bodies recovered - 
2 


4,858 
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F. 

Fires on stations . : ° ae : ° ; . Al 
Fires extinguished without alarm ; : . : . ae 
ae 
Intoxicated persons helped home . ; : : : . 545 
Injured persons provided for : ‘ : : : . 48 
L. 


Lost children restored . ; : , ,. ; ‘ woe 


a» 
Rescued from drowning : , ; Aya) ees : : 6 
S. 
Streets and sidewalks reported and repaired 4 : . 838 
Street obstructions removed es ees , : : 6,360 


Stray teams put up. By : : : : a Loe 
Sent to the Station home . gl Nd 5 . : : 2 


Sanitary examinations : . : ; . : 1,619 | 

Soldiers’ claims investigated : : : ° : - 44 

Small-pox cases reported . : : 4 ° : ee Ri 
Vv. 


Vessels boarded . : 4 4 ; : : : Pad ita i | 


Ww. 
Water reported running to waste . : : ° 


POLICE 


NATIVITY OF CRIMINALS. 


United States . 1,276 
British Proyinces . . . 78 
Ireland . 3,144 
England . 108 
ere. 2% ». . » ol 
my 2.4... . 86 
Sete. wwe | BD 


eee 2 


’ Russia 


2 
Denmark 2 
Wales air TR GC 
LS Sr a 
Portugal 5 
Sweden . 7 


a gs a ee LO 
Spain 4 
Beremnia®eésCi‘i‘( wt tle it 
re 
- Prussia 6 


United States 


Italy 


REPORT. 11 


NATIVITY OF LODGERS. 


1,400 
British crovinces, tr. te 069 


Ireland .. . 2,457 
England © . 236 
EPTANCOM Ie HC cn cee mere 
fcOVMAN rs!) oho Nene ere 
SCORMIML a eel see tee ene Ort 


SDH II Aa ce Rta? wi cleica pts eter aera 
ATTICS, ~ os vay (fetes a sree Gee a 
Turkey . 1 
Canada . 3 
Rercdotig.4 wee ueral ou ve) 
PSOVOUO HE Cc WU ure ie dy, chalet Meee 
Belgium 1 

2 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


; . BOSTONIA « 
os ADS 


RECEHKPTION 


OF THE 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


bag at Oy 
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RECEPTION OF THE PRESIDENT. 


The President of the United States having signified his 
intention to accept an invitation from the Grand Lodge of 
Masons of Massachusetts to visit Boston on the twenty-fourth of 
June, 1867, and take part in the ceremonies connected with the 
dedication of the new Masonic Temple, the City Council, by an 
order approved May 28, 1867, requested His Honor the Mayor, 
“to tender the hospitalities of the city to Andrew Johnson, 
President of the United States, on his contemplated visit ;” 
and the following named gentlemen were appointed a committee 
to make the necessary arrangements : 


Aldermen — 


GEORGE W. MESSINGER, 
ALBERT S. PRATT, 
CHARLES R. McLEAN. 


Councilmen — 


WESTON’ LEWIS, 

JOHN C. TUCKER, 
CHARLES R. TRAIN, 
WALBRIDGE A. FIELD, 
FRANCIS A. OSBORN, | 
HENRY D. HYDE. 


In accordance with the request contained in the foregoing 
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order, the Mayor sent the following communication to the Presi- 
dent : 


Mayor’s Orrice, Crry Hatt, | 
Boston, June 7, 1867. 


Dear Srr: In accordance with the unanimous vote of the 
City Council, I have the honor to tender to you the hospitalities 
of the City during your contemplated visit to Boston. 

If you would be pleased to signify your acceptance at as 
early a day as convenient, it will greatly oblige 

Your most obedient servant, 
OTIS NORCROSS, Mayor. 

To Andrew Johnson, 

President of the United States. 


On the thirteenth of June, the following reply was received : 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, D. C., June 11, 1867. 


Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the Tth instant, tendering to me, in accordance with a 
vote of the Council, the hospitalities of the City of Boston 
during my contemplated visit. I intend being present at the 
dedication of the new Masonic Temple in your City on the 24th 
instant, and, during my short stay in Boston, I will feel honored 
to accept the hospitalities of your City, receiving them with a 
reciprocation of the friendship and courtesy which prompted the 
Council in their offer. 

With great respect, 
Very truly yours, 
ANDREW JOHNSON. 

To his Honor Otis Norcross, 

The Mayor of Boston, Mass. 


Upon the receipt of this communication, the Joint Special 
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Committee of the City Council were called together, and the 
preliminary arrangements were made for the proper reception of 
the Chief Executive of the nation. His Excellency, the Governor 
of the Commonwealth, communicated with the committee, 
through Brigadier-General John H. Reed, Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral, and tendered an escort from the volunteer militia. 
The escort was accepted, and Colonel John Kurtz was 
appointed Chief Marshal of the military and civic proces- 
sion, to be formed at the City line. Hon. Thomas Russell, 
Collector of the Port, and Hon. Charles Levi Woodbury, of the 
Grand Lodge of Masons, conferred with the Committee in rela- 
tion to the part which should be taken in the reception and 
entertainment of the President by the Federal-officers and the 
Masonic societies. ? 

The Committee were informed that the President, accompa- 
nied by several members of his cabinet and a number of distin- 
euished military officers, would arrive in Boston on Saturday 
afternoon. Alderman Mexssinger, Chairman of the Committee, 
and Hon. John C. Tucker were deputed to meet the President 
at Springfield. Alderman Pratt and Hon. Charles R. Train 
were appointed a sub-committee to proceed to New York and 
make arrangements for the comfort of the distinguished party 
on their journey from that city to Boston. Alderman McLean, 
President Weston Lewis, Gen. Francis A. Osborn and Henry 
D. Hyde, Esquire, were appointed to arrange for the reception 
at Cottage Farm Station. 

The members of the City Council were invited to meet 
the President in the ladies’ parlor at the Tremont House at 
half past nine o’clock on Saturday evening. His Excellency 
the Governor informed the Committee that he would call on 
the President soon after his arrival. 


On Saturday morning, June 22d, at eight o’clock, the Presi- 
dent, accompanied by Honorable William H. Seward, Secretary 
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of State, Major-General L. H. Rousseau, Major-General Gordon 
Granger, Colonel W. G. Moore (the President’s secretary), Dr. 
Basil Norris, Surgeon U. S. A., Mr. James Donaldson, of the 
State Department, and several other gentlemen not holding 
official positions, left New York in a special train from the New 
York and New Haven Railroad Station. An elegant car, taste- . 
fully decorated, was furnished for the special accommodation 
' of the President and his suite. | 

At two o’clock, the train arrived at Springfield, and the © 
President alighted and was entertained by the Mayor of that 
city, for a short time, at the Massasoit House. _ 

Upon returning to his car again, the President was welcomed 
to the State by General Reed, acting as the representative of | 
the Governor, who, immediately after, introduced Alderman 
Messinger as the representative of the City of Boston. Alder- 
man Messinger said: 


PresIDENT JoHNson: As the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements of the City Council of Boston, 
I have the honor of paying my respects to you, and 
of stating that our citizens are desirous of seeing you, 
and that such arrangements have been made as will 
enable them to do so. I assure you that they 
highly appreciate the honor of a visit from the Chief 
Magistrate of the nation; and that everything will 
be done to make your stay with us agreeable to your- 
self and to the distinguished gentlemen who accom- 
pany you. On your arrival at Boston, I shall have the 
honor of introducing to you our Mayor, who will give 
you the official welcome of the City of Boston. 


At various stations along the route, the people assembled in 
large numbers and greeted the President, and the distinguished 
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officers who accompanied him, with enthusiasm. At half past 
five o’clock, the train arrived at the Cottage Farm Station. A 
State Salute, of twenty-one guns, was fired by a Section of Capt. 
Cummings’ Light Battery.. -The Knights Templars of Washing- 
ton, who had acted as the President’s escort up to this time, 
filed out of the cars, and formed in line on the platform. The 
President and his suite then appeared, accompanied by the Com- 
mittee of the City Council of Boston, and Gen. Reed, and were 
delivered up by the Masonic body to the Cavalry Escort fur- 
nished at this point by the State. A procession was then formed 
in the following order, the carriages containing the visitors 
being provided by the city: 


Major. Lucius Slade, commanding escort. 

Adjutant, Charles B. Barrett. 

Quartermaster, James H. Pushee. 

Company D, First Battalion of Light Dragoons, Captain 
George Curtis commanding. 

A barouche containing the President, Brig.-Gen. J. H. Reed, 
and Alderman George W. Messinger, drawn by four horses. 

A barouche containing the Honorable Secretary of State, 
Major-Generals Rousseau and Granger, and Weston Lewis, 
Ksquire, President of the Council. 

Fifteen carriages containing the members of the President’s 
suite, the Committee of the City Council, prominent United 
States and State officers and representatives of the Press. 

Company A, First Battalion of Light Dragoons, Captain 
Albert L. Sanborn commanding. 

Company B, First Battalion of Light Dragoons, Captain Albert 
Freeman commanding. 

Company C, First Battalion of Light Dragoons, Capt. Daniel 
Hill, Jr., commanding. 


The procession marched through Essex, Mountfort, Prescott, 
Joy, Carlton, Beacon, Hawes, Colchester and Kent streets, and 
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Longwood Avenue to the Roxbury line, where the Mayor of 
Roxbury and a Committee of the City Council met and welcomed 
the President to that city. The Mayor then took a seat 
in the President’s barouche, and the procession moved down 
Western Avenue to Francis Street, thence past the Norfolk 
House and the City Hall to the Boston line. Salutes were fired, 
and the bells of the Churches rung, during the passage of the 
procession. 

At the line between the two cities, three regiments of infantry 
and the marine corps, under the command of Gen. Isaac 8. 
Burrell, were drawn up on the west side of the street. His 
Honor the Mayor of Boston, in a barouche drawn by six horses, 
occupied a position on the east side of the street at the right of 
the line. Before reaching the line the cavalry escort halted, 
and the President’s carriage, under the escort of Gen. Burrell and 
staff, was driven down the line and halted opposite the carriage 
occupied by the Mayor. The occupants of the two carriages 
then rose, and Alderman Messinger said: 


Mr. Mayor: Allow me to present to you Andrew 
Johnson, President of the United States. 


Mayor Norcross, standing in his carriage, addressed the Pres- 
ident as follows: 


Mr. Presipent: I welcome you to the city of Boston ; 
and as the representative of the City Council and of the 
citizens, I tender you those hospitalities due so distin- 
guished a visitor. During your stay we desire that you 
should be the special guest of the city; and, at your con- 
venience, we shall be pleased to visit with you our edu- 
cational and charitable institutions, and such places as 
are of historic interest in our neighborhood. We trust 
your time will allow you opportunity to visit some of the 
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manufacturing cities and towns in our neighborhood, 
that you may witness the thrift and industry of our 
people, and more readily appreciate the source from 
which, in New England, we have derived the means 
which enable us to sustain so large a proportion of the 
burdens of the country. Again, Mr. President, I bid 
you welcome. 


The President replied : 


For this reception, tendered in such a cordial manner, 
on this my first visit to the State of Massachusetts, and 
the first placing of my foot upon her soil, please accept 
my sincere thanks. The civilities and the kindnesses 
which you propose, I accept in a spirit which I know 
you will appreciate. Permit me then to repeat that for. 
this cordial reception upon my first visit to the State of 
Massachusetts, under peculiar circumstances, I return 
my sincere thanks. 


The President then took a seat beside the Mayor, and, under 
the escort of the Chief Marshal and his Aids, they rode down 
the line until they reached the centre, where they halted and 
received the salute due the rank of the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy. The procession was’ formed in the fol- 
lowing order: 


DETACHMENT OF POLICE. 


Brigadier-General Isaac S. Burrell, Commanding Escort. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Chas. W. Wilder, Asst. Adjutant-General. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Joseph Stedman, Medical Director. 
Major Chas. A. Davis, Assistant Inspector-General. 


Captain Samuel Talbot, Jr., Brigade Quartermaster. 
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FIRST REGIMENT INFANTRY. 


Colonel Geo. H. Johnston. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Alfred N. Proctor. 
Major John McDonough. 

Surgeon Geo. J. Arnold. 
Assistant-Surgeon Robert White, Jr. 
Adjutant Henry W. Wilson. 
Quartermaster Albert E. Proctor. 
Chaplain W. H. Cudworth. 


Company A, Captain Geo. O. Fillebrown. 
“ B « Geo. H. Smith. 


P] 


‘oe U, «Henry Parkinson. 
cel, «J.P. Jordan. 

Ly MeGh OB “Francis C. Choate. 

ce a “William Evans. 

Bor EL ee 1D”. JA Cranston. 

BANE bas “« — John Quincy Adams. 
ci grt AP “Edw. Merrill, Jr. 


~ 
n~ 
“ 
n~ 
n~ 


Moses H. Bigelow. 


SEVENTH REGIMENT INFANTRY. 


Colonel Daniel G. Handy, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Marsh A. Ferris. 
Major Louis N. Tucker. 

Surgeon William H. Page. 
Quartermaster James C. Laughton. 


Company A, Captain C. HE. Niebuhr. 
fies 13s “ _R..W. Kenyon. 
 C, First Lieutenant J. W. Martin. 
“« =D, Captain C. E. Spaulding. 
K, « —H.J. Hallgreen. 
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Company F, Captain J. Q. Bird. 

an G. “6S Greenleat. © 

H, Second Lieutenant D. C. Smith. 
«“ JT, Captain Gurdon S. Brown. 

K, ¢ MM. J. Dunn.” 


b“ 
6“ 


NINTH REGIMENT INFANTRY. 


Colonel P. R. Guiney. 

Lieutenant-Colonel J. R. Farrell. 

Major James McArdle. ® 
Surgeon P. A. O’Connell. 

Assistant-Surgeon John B. Moran. 

Adjutant P. HE. Murphy. 

Quartermaster J. J. Flynn. 

Chaplain Joseph B. O’Hagan. 


Company A, Captain Timothy Teaffe. 
ee, “ — Eugene McCarthy. 
C «“ John Mulloy. 
eee) af Michael Scanlan. 
1D) « J. F. Doherty. 
2 od “ John D. Ryan. 
G « James White. 
« H, First Lieutenant Peter F. Rourke. 
« J, Captain Bernard F. Finan. 
eS “Robert A. Miller. 
Detachment from the U. 8. Marine Corps, under the command 
of Brevet-Major George Butler. 
Chief Marshal, — Col. John Kurtz. 
Aids, — Capt. S. G. Adams, Lieut. Paul Vinal. 
His Honor the Mayor and the President of the United States, 
in a barouche drawn by six horses. 
The Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements; the 
Representative of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and 
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the Honorable Secretary of State of the United States, in a 
barouche drawn by four horses. 

The Committee of Arrangements; Members of the President’s 
party; officers of the City, State and United States, in fifteen 
barouches. 

First Battalion of Light Dragoons, Major Lucius Slade. / 

First Battery of Light Artillery, Captain Lucius Cummings. 

The procession marched through Washington, Boylston, 
Arlington, Beacon, Park, and Tremont streets, to the Tremont 
House, In most of the streets through which the procession 
passed, a large number of people assembled, and in various 
ways manifested their respect for the distinguished visitors. As 
the President and the Secretary of State descended from. their 
carriages and passed into the Tremont House, there was consid- 
erable enthusiasm. 

The President and his suite were conducted to the ladies’ 


parlor, and, after a few moments’ rest, His Excellency Governor 


Bullock and staff were ushered in, and the Governor was in- 
' troduced to the President by General Reed.’ Governor Bullock 
addressed the President as follows: 


Mr. Prestwwenr: I have the honor of officially and 
personally welcoming you and your party to the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. Quite a number of your 
predecessors in the high office you hold have visited our 
State, and your visit, like theirs, excites our devotion to 
the Union of these States and our desire to manifest by 
all possible means our respect for those who represent 
our national government. I trust that you will prolong 
your stay in Massachusetts long enough to enable us to 
show you how sincere is our devotion to the national 
government which you represent, as well as our respect 
for you personally. I again cordially welcome you to 
Massachusetts. 
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In reply, I can only say that I tender you my thanks 
for the welcome I have received in visiting Massachu- 
setts. I would be doing myself injustice were I to 
attempt to conceal the emotions and feelings which have 
been produced since I placed my feet upon the soil of 
Massachusetts. Her early history in connection with the 
Union of these States, it is not necessary for me to recite 
on this occasion to those who are more familiar with it 
than myself. It is known to all; it has become the his- 
tory of the country. In visiting Massachusetts, under 
the peculiar circumstances that I do, and to receive such 
a welcome, is peculiarly gratifying to me. I have 
listened with great pleasure to your remarks in reference 
to the Union and the preservation of the Union of these 
States, and in this connection I think I am not to be con- 
sidered egotistical when I say that I yield to no one in 
my devotion to the Union and my desire for the preser-— 
vation of the Union of these States. It is not my inten- 
tion to make a speech, but simply to tender you here my 
sincere thanks for the cordial welcome which has been 
extended to me in visiting Massachusetts, and especially 
the city of Boston. 


Gov. Bullock then presented the members of his staff individ- 
ually to the President. At ten o’clock the members of the City 
Council assembled at the Tremont House and were presented to 
the President by the Mayor. Gilmore’s Band afterwards per- 
formed several pieces in front of the hotel. A very large num- 
ber of persons assembled, and in response to numerous calls the 
President appeared at one of the windows, and was introduced 
by the Mayor. He made a few remarks to the assemblage, and 
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was followed by the Honorable William H. Seward, Secretary of 
State. 

The Honorable A. W. Randall, Postmaster-General, was de- 
tained in New York on Saturday morning, and did not arrive in 
Boston until late in the evening. 

On Sunday morning, by invitation of the Collector of the 
Port, the President, accompanied by several distinguished 
officers and citizens of Boston, visited the School-ship George 
M. Barnard. ‘The usual religious services were performed, and, 
at their conclusion, addresses were made by Hon. N. P. Banks, 
Rev. Father Taylor and Postmaster-General Randall. 

In the afternoon, the President, accompanied by His Honor 
the Mayor, and a few members of his suite and of the Gity 
Committee, visited Brookline, Mount Auburn, and the residence 
of Mr. Alvin Adams. 


On Monday,—St. John’s Day,—the President’s time was 
given entirely to the Masonic ceremonies. The Municipal 
corporation had no official part in the programme. The 
weather was highly favorable, and the public display was, in 
some respects, more imposing than any previously made in this 
city. The Masonic societies from New England, and the 
delegates from the highest organizations in all parts of the 
country, who met hére to take part in the ceremonies of the 
day, numbered over thirteen thousand. The number of persons 
visiting the city from the surrounding towns and cities, was 
larger, according to the railroad returns, than ever before 
known. 

At 9 o’clock, the President was waited upon at the Tremont 
House by Hon. John T. Heard, Dr. Winslow Lewis and Wm. 
D. Coolidge, Esquire, Past Grand Masters of the Grand Lodge, 
and conducted by them to the hall in Summer Street. The 
President was there introduced to the Grand Master, Charles C. 
Dame, and the Society then marched in procession to the new 
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Temple in Tremont Street. The dedicatory services were 
performed, and thé President made a few remarks, expressing 
his thanks for the honor of being invited to attend and partici- 
pate in the ceremonies. 

At the conclusion, the President, accompanied by the Grand 
Master, proceeded to join the procession which was forming on 
Boston Common. ‘The carriage in which they were seated 

’ occupied a position near the Pleasant Street gate, and the 
_ procession, as it marched from the Common, passed in review 
_ before them. Along the entire route — through Boylston, 
Arlington, Beacon, Tremont, Cornhill, Dock Square, South 
Market, Commercial, State, Washington, Franklin Square, New- 
ton, Shawmut Avenue, Union Park, Tremont and Winter streets, 
to the Music Hall— an immense number of people had collected. 
The President was generally received with cheers and waving 
of handkerchiefs, and the carriage in which he rode was filled 
with flowers handed to him at various points on the route. 

On arriving at Music Hall, at half past four o’clock, an 
address was delivered by Rev. William 8. Studley, Past Grand 
Chaplain of the Grand Lodge. 

At six o’clock the President was escorted by the Grand 
Lodge to the Masonic Temple, and partook of a banquet in 
Egyptian Hall. In response to a complimentary sentiment 
from the Grand Master, he made a brief address. 


The programme arranged for Tuesday embraced an official 
call upon the Governor at the State House; a visit to Charles- 
town, Bunker Hill and the Navy Yard, and an excursion among 
the islands in the harbor. | 

At ten o’clock, the President, accompanied by Secretary 
Seward, Postmaster-General Randall, Major-General Rousseau, 
His Honor Mayor Norcross, and Brig.-Gen. J. H. Reed, took 
carriages at the Tremont House and proceeded to the State 
House. The Independent Corps of Cadets, Lieut.-Col. C. C. 
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Holmes commanding, were drawn up in front, and received the 
visitors with the usual salute. The President and those who 
accompanied him were conducted by the Sergeant-at-Arms to 
the Representatives’ Hall, where the Governor, with the members 
of his staff and council, and a large number of invited cuests, 
were in waiting to receive them. The President and the two 
Secretaries advanced to the dais in front of the Speaker’s 
Chair, and were cordially greeted. by the Governor,- who — 
addressed the President as follows: 


Mr. Presipent: I have great pleasure in the honor 
of welcoming you to this hall, in the presence of so many 
who are connected with the administration of the Federal 
and the State Government, and to present you to our 
citizens. 

I could wish, sir, that you might have a longer stay 
among us, to observe more thoroughly the objects of 
common interest and local history, our institutions and 
our people. The visit of the President of the several 
States, I regard as an augury of the harmony, strength 
and stability of our Union. ‘The President renders an 
important service to the whole country by becoming 
himself an exemplar in promoting that mutual acquaint- 
ance among the States which contributes largely to make 
us one in patriotic affection, as we are one in national 
interest. | 

It is, therefore, Mr. President, in the interest of the 
general welfare, as well as in the indulgence of local 
pride, that I take great pleasure in welcoming you to the 
capital of the State. | 


To this address the President responded as follows: 
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In responding to your complimentary remarks, I can 
truly say that I return you my sincere thanks. Your 
allusion to the chief magistrate of the nation is one 
which is well fitted to produce that harmony among 
the citizens of the several States which we all so much 
desire. 

I did not anticipate making an address in being pre- 
sented to you this morning; but I will remark, as you, 
sir, have alluded to it, that if we were more in the habit 
of coming in contact with each other, and if we saw 
more of each other, we should see things alike much 
more than we do, and those differences which now exist 
would be found to be only imaginary. ‘The angles and 
sharp corners which exist now would be removed by our 
coming together more, and many prejudices which now 
prevail might be removed. 

The people of these States should stand in harmony 
with each other. Much of the difference of opinion 
among us arises from the fact that our nation is too large. 
I know that some think it is otherwise; but I will take 
the converse of the proposition; I think our nation is too 
large. The whole cannot get along without the parts, 
nor the parts without the whole. We should be a united 
people; and this being done, we should be a prosperous 
and happy people. Allow me to present my sincere 
thanks to you, sir, and through you to the people of 
Massachusetts, for the many manifestations of kindness 
and respect which I have received since I have been 
among them. 


The Secretary of State, Mr. Seward, was then presented to 
the Governor by his Honor the Lieutenant-Governor. 
3 
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- Governor. Bullock addressed the honorable Secretary as 
follows: 


Mr. Secretary SEwarD: We tender to you the honor 
of receiving the welcome to Massachusetts. It is no 
novelty to you to receive words of welcome from her 
people. They gave to you many years ago, proof of their 
appreciation of your services in the interest of human 
rights, rendered in the Senate of the United States. 
Beyond any purpose of compliment, which would be as 
distasteful to you as to me, I should be unjust to the truth 
of history if I were not to express my thanks in behalf 
of our people, for the great success with which you have 
conducted the foreign relations of the country through 
the most trying period of its history. Ata time when 
our nationality was menaced, scarcely less from abroad 
than at home—when diplomacy meant statemanship, 
philosophy and art—we all placed our confidence 
largely in the Department of State. I welcome you here, 
sir, to receive our cordial recognition of that high public 


service. 


The remarks of the Governor were warmly applauded, and, 
at their close, the Secretary of State responded as follows: 


Governor: I derived my first lessons in the science 
of human rights from Massachusetts. ‘The same vener- 
ated lips that taught me the duty of maintaining the 
advancement of human rights and the advancement of 
the interests of the American nation and people, 
revealed to me confidentially more than twenty years 
ago, this truth. It was whispered not only with appre- 
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hension then, but received with’ alarm and terror on my 
part, that, in the defence of human. rights, there might 
be felt a civil war which meant the dissolution of the 
American Union. That came from the lips of John 
Quincy Adams. 

~ When I saw that fearful crisis coming, I knew that it 
required more wisdom and more exertion to save the 
nation, with its precious burden of human rights, than 
it had required to establish it. It was then with deep, 
with profound apprehension that I received the announce- 
ment that it depended on me to take an important part 
in the work of saving that Union. 

If I have pursued my humble part in such a manner 
as to deserve the thanks of Massachusetts, I am honored 
more than John Adams was when he entered the city of 
Philadelphia as a member of the first Congress, and pro- 
claimed the birth of the nation. 

I thank you, sir, for giving me the opportunity of re- 
newing my acknowledgments to Massachusetts. She was 
the leader in establishing the nation; and if we are 
doing anything to restore that Union, to make it more 
glorious and more bright and more hopeful to humanity 
than ever, it is because our inspiration has been derived 
from Massachusetts. 


Hon. J. A. Pond, the President of the Senate, then presented 
to the Governor the Hon. A. W. Randall, Postmaster-General. 


The Governor addressed the Postmaster-General as follows: 


Governor Ranpatu: I avail myself of a very agree- 
able personal acquaintance with you to welcome you to 
Massachusetts. Permit me to congratulate you, and to 
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present you to those present, in the double capacity in 


which we are happy to know you, as the eminent citizen 
and late Chief Magistrate of that rising State in the West 
to which many of the citizens of Massachusetts have re- 
moved, with their fortunes and their hopes, and as now 
the executive minister of an important part of the general 
government, which I have the best reason to know you 
have administered with equal justice, patriotism and 
liberality. 


The response of the Postmaster-General was as follows: 


I thank you, sir, for the very kind manner in which 
you have spoken to me to-day, knowing as I do, that 
these compliments to myself are very undeserved. I come 
as the shadow here, of greater and stronger men. I am 
gratified, however, with your kindly allusion to my State. 
Wisconsin was once a part of Virginia, and she grew up 
under the tree of liberty. She has grown as a young 
State, rich and strong, forgetting never her early lessons 
which she received from Massachusetts. She received 
her early lessons from Massachusetts and New England. 
I am myself from the New England stock, I love many, 
most, I may say, of the institutions of New England. 
I may say I love all her institutions while I do not love 
all her notions. 

My father was born here, and so I look more kindly 
upon the differences of opinion which have grown up 
between the East and the West, the North and the South, 
than I should, perhaps, were there no ties of that kind 
binding me to this portion of the country. 

We have grown great and rich and strong from small 
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beginnings. The life of our nation is not like the life 
of a nation of the old world. We have grown more 
rapidly than they. Their lives were all interwoven with 
epochs and eras, taking hold on the ends of centuries, 
while we, within a little more than three score years, 
have grown to be forty million people, and have more 
than four millions of square miles in territory. We 
have tried the experiment whether liberty can be main- 
tained while dominion is so widely expanded. I trust 
we may succeed by having as much wisdom as we have 
knowledge, as much Christianity as we have religion. 
While remembering that the ancient republics fell, 
though they had art and science, let us bear in mind 
that they were not strong, because they had no Christian 
civilization behind them. Let us see to it that our 
civilization shall be Christianized, that purity of pur- 
pose shall overshadow and underlie and permeate all 
our people, in letters, in religion, in politics, and in all 
things where we are called upon to act. 


The ladies and gentlemen who had assembled in the hall were 
then introduced to the President and the two Secretaries. 
After visiting several departments in the State House, they 
returned to the Tremont House. At eleven o’clock the Presi- 
dent and his suite, and the Mayor and Committee of the City 
Council of Boston were escorted by the Mayor of Charlestown 
and the Prescott Light-Guard, (Company D, First Battalion 
of Light-Dragoons,) to Monument Square in Charlestown, where 
a large number of citizens, and children of the Public Schools 
had gathered. Arrived at the base of the Monument the Mayor 
welcomed the President to the city. The President replied 
briefly, and was then presented to the members of the City 
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Government. The President of the Bunker Hill Monument 
Association, Hon. G. Washington Warren, and the Directors 
of the Association, were then introduced by the Mayor. Mr, 
Warren made a welcome address which was responded to 
by the President. The School Children, assembled in front of 
the Monument, sung “ America,” in a manner which called forth 
much enthusiasm. 

When the children had concluded their singing, the President 
said, — 


“My heart is grateful to you, children, for this kind 
ereeting. No American can fail to feel a deep interest 
in the children and youth of our country. ‘To-day, 
tender in years, you are enjoying the advantages of the 
admirable school-system of your time-honored State; 
to-morrow, as it were, having become full-grown men, 
or having attained the age of womanhood, the gov- 
ernment will pass into your hands; and upon you will 
depend the perpetuation of its great and noble princi- 
ples. Look around you, little children. See this tower- 
ing Monument, the substantial buildings that surround 
you, these elegant church-edifices, and these commodious 
school-houses. Not only are these held in trust for you 
by your fathers, to be transferred to you in a few 
fleeting years, but this whole country, with its extended 
area, its free institutions, its humane government, and 
its vast and varied interests, will be committed to your 
care for the weal or woe of humanity. Cornelia, the 
noble Roman matron and the mother of the Gracchi, 
when, in a company of ladies who were displaying to 
each other their jewels, she was asked where her gems 
were, replied, proudly pointing to her children, as she 
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saw them at a distance advancing towards her, “ ‘These 
are my jewels!” Why may not I, standing as I do in 
the position of the Chief Magistrate of the Republic, 
call you, little boys and girls, the jewels of the nation ? 
You are its hope; and it behooves you so to improve 
the opportunities afforded you as to be able, when the 
time arrives, to bear the heavy responsibilities which, 
now resting upon your fathers, must soon devolve upon 
yourselves. Strive to fit yourselves to become useful 
citizens of this great Republic; study well and seek to 
understand the principles upon which it is founded ; 
recollect that you are Americans; let it be your aim to 
fit yourselves for the practice of the duties of life, and 
faithfully to fulfil all the requirements of the law of 
God, and the laws of man, and the Constitution of your 
country. 

*‘T again thank you, children, for your kind welcome ; 
and if I have given utterance to anything which may 
prove a controlling influence in your future aims of life, 
-—and there is a turning-point in every one’s history, — 
I shall feel happy in the thought that I have been 
instrumental in accomplishing some good in my visit 
here to-day. May the blessings of Heaven be with 
you! Farewell!” 


The visitors soon after accompanied Mr. Warren to his resi- 
dence near by, and the President was there hospitably enter- 
tained and introduced to.a large number of ladies and gentle- 
men. At one o'clock the party proceeded to the Navy Yard, 
where they partook of a generous collation by invitation of 
Commodore Rogers, and were introduced to Mrs. Rogers, to the 
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officers attached to the Station, and to many ladies and gentle- 
men. After leaving the Commodore’s house, the battalion of 
United States Marines, drawn up in line, saluted the Commander- 
in-Chief as he passed. The workmen, in large numbers, were 
also drawn up in line, and heartily cheered the President. 

A salute was fired from the Receiving-ship Ohio. ‘The com- 
pany then took passage in a steam tug, and were conveyed to 
the School-ship George M. Barnard, lying off the end of Long 
Wharf. , 

The gentlemen invited by the Committee of the City Council 
of Boston to participate in the harbor excursion — including the 
prominent officers of the United States, State and City Govern- 
ments, and the leading professional and business men in the 
city, — assembled on Long Wharf at 11 o’clock, and were con- 
veyed to the School-ship by tugs. On the arrival of the Presi- 
dent from the Navy Yard, a salute was fired from the ship, and 
the yards were manned. ‘The ship was then towed down the 
harbor for a short distance, receiving salutes from Fort Inde- 
pendence, Fort Winthrop and the United States Frigate 
Guerriere. A large number of swift-sailing yachts and steamers, 
gaily decorated with flags and streamers, accompanied the ship, 
and gave to the scene in the harbor a brilliant and animated 
appearance. 

At half past three o’clock in the afternoon, the President, the 
Secretary of State, the Mayor, and a few others, went on board 
the Navy Yard tug and returned to Boston. 

In the evening an informal reception was given in the ladies’ 
parlor at the Tremont House. Although no special invitations 
had been issued, and the opportunity to be presented to the dis- 
tinguished visitors was not generally known, there was a large 
attendance of citizens of all classes from an early hour until late in 
the evening. His Honor, Mayor Norcross, gave the introductions 
to the President, and Hon. George W. Messinger presented the 
visitors to the Secretary of State and the Postmaster-General. 
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On Wednesday morning, the President and his suite, accom- 
panied by the Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements, the 
Chief of Police, and others, left the Tremont House in barouches, 
- under the escort of the Knights Templars of Washington, and 
proceeded to the Worcester Railroad Station. .A special car 
was attached to the regular New York train, and at half past 
eight o’clock the President’s party started for Hartford, Con- 
necticut, attended by Lieutenant-Colonel Charles L. Peirson, of 
the Governor’s staff. 
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In Board of Aldermen, July 8, 1867. 


ORDERED: That the thanks of the City Council be presented 
to the Reverend George H. Hepworth for the eloquent and 
patriotic oration delivered by him before the City Government 
and the citizens of Boston on the ninety-first anniversary of the 
Declaration of American Independence; and that he be request- 
ed to furnish a copy for publication. 


Passed — sent down for concurrence. 


CHAS. W. SLACK, Chairman. 


In Common, Council, July 11, 1867. 


Concurred. 
WESTON LEWIS, President. 


Approved. 
OTIS NORCROSS, Mayor. 
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Mr. Mayor, Gentlemen of the City Council, Friends 


and Fellow- Citizens: 


The progress towards an ideal society and an 
ideal government which marks each new page of 
history gives the largest encouragement to the 
reformers of every age. We are moving so rapidly 
‘that the wildest dreams of the fanatic of to-day 
will become the commonplace realities of to-morrow, 
while the conservatism of to-day embodies all the 
ideas which the most hopeful theorist uttered yes- 
terday. Each generation, bearing the world in its 
giant arms, toils bravely up the mountain side 
until it is worn and weary, then lifts its precious 
burden to the shoulders of the young and fresh 
generation that succeeds, and lies down to sleep. 
With every age the burden grows heavier and more 
precious, as mankind are freighted with larger 
responsibilities, with new philanthropies, and with 


higher duties, and with every age the strength to 
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bear it grows greater as men become more wise, 
more manly and more Christian. So, by slow 
degrees, we are ascending from successive slaveries 
to successive freedoms. 

As the geographer, standing en the hither side 
of the Rocky Mountains, where the stream comes 
eurgling from the hidden reservoir, can watch that 
slender thread of limpid light as it finds its way 
through forest and plain, broadened and deepened 
ever and anon by kindred streams, until at last 
made omnipotent by the grand Missouri and the 
erander Ohio, it pours itself a_ resistless flood 
through the centre of a continent,—so, I take it, 
the historian standing on the hither side of the 
rocky summits of barbarism, and seeing the crude 
thought that is to shape itself into law, and control 
society, can watch that slender thread as it finds its 
way from age to age, increased here by the  vic- 
tories of war and there by the higher victories. of 
peace, until at last, deepened and broadened into 
omnipotence by the Missouri of Revolution and the 
Ohio of Revelation, it pours itself through our cen- 
tury, bearing on its bosom the world’s hopes after 
the higher law, and the thousand educational move- 
ments by which that law is to be reached. 


And, gentlemen, it is at once cheering and 
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instructive to note the various stages of this great 
progressive movement. It increases our faith in 
man, and adds inspiration to every new reformatory 
movement, to watch the nations of the earth strug- 
-glng through the darkness of barbarism, feudalism 
and every kind of oppression, led by the divine 
instinct which searches for the light of a larger 
liberty. It gives us a new strength for to-day’s 
drudgery and toil to watch the gradual refinement 
of society, the constant sloughing off of old and 
useless customs, and the constant putting on of 
new usages which better fit the growing people. 
The French were only children playing with the 
toys of national childhood, until Charlemagne taught 
them to put off the garments of barbarism, and to 
put on the robes and manners of civilized man. 
They did not grow to conscious national maturity 
until they were baptized in the blood of the Revo- 
lution of 7°93, and they will not achieve their 
manifest destiny until in another revolution they shall 
cast off the imperial burden that is held up by the 
points of half a million bayonets and learn to gov- 
ern themselves. The English were little better 
than slaves until they won their freedom on the 
plain of Runnymede, and they did not grow to 
manhood until they had beheaded Charles I., and 
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proclaimed that no Stuart and no tyrant should ever 
make laws for a free people. That grand impulse 
which has driven them thus far will not let them 
rest until they strip the lawn from the Bishops in 
the House of Lords, and the parti-colored riband 
from the so-called nobility, and proclaim aloud that 
he alone is peasant who has a peasant’s heart, and 
he alone is noble who has a princely soul. 
America began its great work of reform in 
the seventeenth century. The dreams of the seers 
of ages began to crystallize themselves into realities 
when the keel of the Mayflower grated on the bar 
of Plymouth Harbor. The Colonists entered the 
high school of the new politics when the  tocsin 
of war called them to the support of a govern- 
ment of men by men, and they graduated into the 
true manhood of the race when they planted their 
victorious banner on the top of Lookout Mountain, 
and proclaimed Liberty throughout all the land. 
We have come to believe that this whole coun- 
try is consecrated to the republican experiment. 
The magnificent valley between the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Alleghanies is the crucible in which 
history will test the political possibilities of the 
race. | Untrammelled by any of the traditions or 


usages of the old world, with no time-honored and 
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time-hardened social prejudices to overcome, with 
no longing after the pageantry of royalty, we feel 
ourselves to be a people wholly free, and standing 
on the very threshold of a work too large to 
measure, and almost too appalling to contemplate. 

The blood in the veins of every European nation- 
ality runs sluggishly and timidly. Thrones have no 
stability; tyrants no power. ‘The people have well- 
nigh outgrown their worm-eaten tradition that kings 
are ordained of God, and he who wields the sceptre 
with the arrogance of earlier times does it at the 
peril of his life. The continent that once held the | 
person of royalty sacred now simply endures a king 
who knows that he not only governs but is in his 
turn governed. ‘The blood in the veins of America, 
on the other hand, leaps through the ruddy channel 
of life with all the force and promise of youth. We 
believe that we have a special mission; that the 
whole country is ours from the warm gulf to the 
frigid zone, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific ; 
and that here, fired with simple faith in educated 
men, we shall be able, without the aid of royal favor, 
to make our own laws, watch over our own interests, 
and write our own history. If the Old World inter- 
feres, either by that strange neutrality which refuses 


help to the loyal while it supplies arms to the 
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disloyal, or by sending a wretched debauchee to 
turn our flank in Mexico, we have but one word of 
warning, — Hands off; America is neither forgetful of 
her friends nor afraid of her foes. 

By slow degrees our geographical limits are widen- 
ing. Within a few years we have put our seal upon 
the golden mountains of California and the rich plains 
of Texas. Lately the magnificent territory of the 
extreme northwest has been bought. It cannot be 
many years before that people who have resisted 
tyranny with wonderful bravery, who have at last 
hedged in within a wall of sharp bayonets the usurper 
and the adventurer, will knock loud for entrance into 
the Home of the Free. It cannot be long before 
we shall have that narrow belt of land that lies on 
the banks of the St. Lawrence and the shore of the 
lakes. For two generations it has been the asylum 
of the heroic black man who refused to bear the 
stripes of the overseer, and the black woman who 
denied her body to the lust of her master; and now, 
by the wonderful progress of events, it offers itself a 
hospital to the sick at heart, those arrogant heroes 
whose ‘“‘ dreams have faded all at length,’ and who 
find the air of free America too bracing for the slender 
life that remains after the fruitless struggle. Then, with 


the whole continent our own, we can march through the 
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ages, keeping step to the music of Justice, Morality, 
and Political Righteousness. Gentlemen, few nations 
have such heavy, glorious responsibilities as we. Re- 
publicanism is but just begun. It is a temple whose 
arching roof will sometime in the future offer its shelter 
and protection to the people of every clime. To-day, 
the poor of Europe may live content within the thatched 
cottage in political oblivion, while the favored and the 
wealthy sit beneath the gilded roof of power and shape 
laws to suit their tastes or caprices; but the hour shall 
yet come, how far off in the distance it may be none 
can tell, when the great heart and strong arm of the 
people of every nationality shall decree that there shall 
be no king to live in a palace, and no citizen so lowly 
that he can have no voice in making the laws that 
govern him, but when all the people shall come 
together beneath the same roof to be ruled each by 
the whole and the whole by each. 

Standing, then, as we do, at the beginning of a 
new era, looking forward with large hope to a 
peaceful and glorious future, it is well for us_ to 
come together on this mighty anniversary to measure 
our strength and confess our weakness. We = ac- 
knowledge with due gratitude the constant and 
especial presence of that Providence which has led 


us along the weary road, guiding us in the day- 
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time by the pillar of cloud that rose from the 
battle-field, and in the night season by the pillar 
of flame that formed the bivouac-fires of the army 
of the Republic. We should be unworthy citizens 
if we failed to recognize the hidden Hand that has 
euarded us, or forgot to speak of it in the midst 
of our universal festivities. 

The particular elements of our nationality to which 
I desire to call your special attention are, first, the 
Southern Element, its nature, and its probable infiu- 
ence on the future. 

The South has never been a help to the cause 
of Republicanism. The one incendiary element in 
our government, the element of caste, it has stood 
in bold contrast to that levelling and democratic 
influence which has been the boast and pride of 
the North. With a territory almost unparalleled 
for richness of soil; with long mountain ranges 
containing in large abundance every mineral which 
adds to the wealth or strength of society; with a 
climate favorable to the finest specimens of physical 
and moral manhood; with broad rivers that run 
through every valley of the region; with noble 
forests to supply every domestic and commercial 
need; with agricultural possibilities that would rouse 


the ambition of almost any people,— with all this 
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in its favor, we are compelled to admit that the 
whole region is to-day practically unknown and 
undeveloped. The granite hills and sterile soil of 
New England, where niggardly nature gives only 
what she must, developed by the strong arm and 
active brain of freedom, have done more for. the 
cause of civilization, more for the commercial wel- 
fare of the world, than all that vast territory that 
might have shaped the destinies, and controlled the 
government of the country. When, in the course 
of a few years, the political storm shall have sub- 
sided, and we come to explore and count the value 
of this region, we shall find a new argument against 
slavery, and a new cause for gratitude that we 
possess so rich a domain. ‘The wealth that lies 
hidden in the rocky caverns of the Alleghanies and 
in the fastnesses of the Cumberland range, calling 
on the thrift and enterprise of the new generation 
of young men, is beyond all calculation. Carry to 
the South, and awaken in the South, the same 
foresight, energy, genius and inventive power that 
have subdued the soil of the North, and_ before 
those who are now in middle life shall have gone 
to their rest, we shall find that one of the richest 
and best parts of America lies between the Ohio 
and the Gulf. 
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But to-day we have more interest in the political 
aspect of that region. Everywhere is chaos, social 
anarchy, while our ears are every moment greeted 
with the roar of some brigand mob, or the cry 
of some half-murdered man or outraged woman. How 
much of this is the inevitable consequence of a 
ereat war I cannot say; how much might be 
avoided if the victors had only a fixed and deter- 
mined policy, and an executive that dared to stand 
on the true republican idea and speak with the 
consciousness of having twenty millions of freemen 
behind him, I am unable to determine. This, how- 
ever, I know; that mobs and murders are the rag- 
ged, blood-bedraggled fringes of the crimson garment 
of war. It is scarcely to be hoped that the tem- 
pest-tossed ocean will calm in a moment, or that 
the frenzy of the crushed and defeated will in a 
single hour calm itself into the propriety of the 
good citizen. If the North will only be true, there 
is nothing to fear. If we will not rush at once 
with only the greed for gain, into the selfishness 
of accumulation, forgetful and careless of the high 
political concerns of the country, the work of re- 
construction, now so perplexing, will be as easy as 
the work of the sculptor who shapes the plastic 
clay. Too long already have we delayed. ve 
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have lost headway by the “backing and filling” 
of our mere politicians. We have scarcely known 
what to do, or, if we have caught a glimpse of 
duty now and then, we have not had the moral 
courage to perform it. 

If I know anything about the Southern people 
I know that all that is needed to insure perfect 
success in the great work before us is that we 
shall first know what to do and then proceed to 
do it. We have harmed our cause and_ stayed 
our progress more than can be told, by the exceed- 
ing unsteadiness of our political policy. To lift 
the flag for a while with loud huzzas, as though we 
intended to be exceedingly severe, and then to drop 
it out of regard to the feelings of the foe, is only 
to exhibit a weakness which costs us our self- 
respect, while it adds a battalion to the corps of 
the enemy. Nail the flag of your policy to the 
mast-head, and reconstruction will be easy. 

There is in the South, to-day, a large party 
that will gladly co-operate with us. It is com- 
posed of that middle class that never had any 
heart in the war, that has reaped from it only 
financial ruin. These people hate the large land- 
owners as the small trader always hates the monop- 


olist. For years they have seen that the cause 
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of secession was not their cause; that they had no 
other interest in it than that sad interest which 
the serf has in the victory of his lord; that the fight 
could only end in a continuance of servitude for them- 
selves and their families. These are the men who 
congregate in the great centres to listen so eagerly to 
the words of orators from the North. <A new life 
is opening to them. The gyves have dropped from 
their wrists, and they are for the first time catch- 
ing a glimpse of republican America. They will 
form the grand Southern political party of the fu- 
ture. They are in the vanguard of the great army 
of reconstruction, and have bivouacked on their lit- 
tle farms, waiting to receive orders from headquar- 
ters where to march. 

The politicians and the so-called aristocrats of the 
South, — those who were foremost in the councils 
of secession,— who were willing to risk their all 
for the re-establishment of slavery, deserve no pity 
from us. ‘They risked and lost; let them suffer 
the full consequences of their guilt. With the poor, 
rebellion was a delusion; and a magnanimous victor 
can afford to forgive the deluded, if their delu- 
sion has been dispelled. With the educated and 
wealthy, secession was a crime, and we are not 


magnanimous, but weak and _ pusillanimous, if we 
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disregard it. By connecting no punishment with 
open disloyalty, we put a premium on_ political 
ambition for the future. Fifty years hence, when 
another dissension shall shake this country to its 
centre, when the reverberations of another civil war 
shall rouse the people to arms, bad men will look 
back to this hour when they reckon the probable 
cost of their venture. If they see that the people 
have attached the highest penalty to any assault 
upon the Government, they will hesitate long before 
they commit themselves to the uncertainties of a 
rebellion. But if, on looking back, they hear no 
word of warning from such times as these; if on 
reading the annals of America from 760 to ‘67, 
they find no record of any punishment whatever 
that stamps the adventurer with infamy; if they 
see that confiscated estates are all returned with a 
half apology on the part of the Government for 
having taken them at all; that a pardon is ob- 
tained for the asking; that the heroes of the 
rebellion are feted by the people; that the very 
leader, when brought into Court, is set at liberty 
on a petty bail, and that even that is supplied by 
a chief of the party that conducted the war, and 
that there can be no surer or safer or nearer road 


to preferment than that which leads through a 
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rebellion, think. you they will hesitate long before 
committing themselves to a cause which, if it fails 
utterly, leads to no disastrous consequences, and 
which, regarded only as a_ speculation, offers a 
thousand inducements to the daring? I tell you 
nay. 

I cannot help feeling that one of the prominent 
weaknesses of a Republic is its forgetfulness of 
great offences and of great offenders. The minis- 
ters of justice track the criminal who has lifted his 
hand against a single life until his hiding-place is 
reached. They chain him to the dungeon floor; 
they summon the witnesses of the awful deed; 
they pronounce in solemn voice the sentence of 
death, and do not lose sight of him until the turf 
falls on his dead body. All this is right, because 
the welfare of society demands it. But, alas! 
when a monster criminal, urged only by personal 
ambition, aims at the political life of the whole 
community; when he seeks to turn the spirit of 
the age from freedom back to slavery; when he 
would raze to the ground the temple of our 
national prosperity, whose corner-stones were _ laid 
in the blood of the earlier Revolution, and every 
granite block in whose walls is a memento of some 


desolated home, Justice uses no harsher phrase than 
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when she calls him “the most colossal character 


3 


of the times,’ and Punishment performs no severer 
duty than when she bids him retire to the banks 
of the St. Lawrence to spend the gold which his 
foresight has supplied. 

Ah! gentlemen, I am not cruel. I do not like 
to look even upon the merited punishment of a 
pad +man. But this I say: There is one man 
too many in America. Yonder, in every State 
south of the Ohio, slumber the brave defenders of 
the flag. The plough of the husbandman grates in 
the soil above their beds; there is no headstone 
to tell where they sleep; they are remembered only 
in the sighs of aching hearts throughout the North; 
their only requiem is the perpetual moaning of the 
wind through the cypress boughs. America, ever 
busy and eager, filled with the hope of the morrow 
more than with the memory of any past, holds 
the great offender, the man who stood at the head 
of the organized rebellion and cheered his soldiers 
to their bloody work, within her fortress walls. 
The people cry out for justice with thunder tones 
that echo from the Pacific shore to the Atlantic 
slope. But policy or cowardice, I know not which, 
finds excuse for delay, and by slow degrees the 


people's cry grows fainter and fainter, until at last 
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when the prisoner is released, scarcely a ripple of 
surprise or interest ruffles the surface of the 
nation’s daily life. Posterity shall read this terrible 
sentence, written on the bloody page of our time: 
A Republic attaches no penalty to a great crime. 
Only petty guilt is punished; while colossal crime 
finds an apologist, if not an eulogist, and holds its 
court in Canada. God grant it may not be the 
-seed-corn of another rebellion. 

But, in looking at the population of the Southern 
States, and trying to fix their place and value in 
the future of America, we cannot afford to be 
unmindful of the four millions of men and women 
whose history is full of romance, moral courage and 
faith. Claiming our admiration for their unwavering 
loyalty to the flag during the darkest days of the 
war, when their very ignorance seemed illumined 
by the strange light of the dim hope of liberty, as 
their masters’ culture was darkened by the gloomy 
frenzy of Slavery, and claiming also our respect 
for the heroic way in which they received the 
divine right to be free, we may safely prophesy 
that they will do us no dishonor in any of the 
trying days’ to come. ‘The men, whatever their 
color, who could meet together at midnight, after a 


hard day’s labor, in the middle of the swamp, with 
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the lash and the bloodhound as the _ probable 
penalty, and pray for the victorious oncoming of 
an army concerning which they knew nothing 
except through the lying lips of their owners and 
the revealing instincts of their own hearts, are as 
worthy of our confidence, and will become as trusty 
elements of the Republic, as any class or clique in 
the South that has outlived the rebellion. The 
natural allies of Liberty are always those who have 
chafed in their chains. Prejudice aside, I would 
rather trust with the solemn responsibility of a vote 
the rank and file of those heroes who charged at 
Port Hudson, conscious that they were marching 
into the Valley of Death, but doing it with the 
courage of ‘Thermopyle, and with the hope to stem 
the tide of Southern falsehood and Northern preju- 
dice, than the most cultured politicians of Richmond, 
whe, having the power, have degraded it to personal 
ambition, even though it involve Gettysburg and 
Andersonville. Ignorance and principle are weightier 
than refinement and disloyalty. 

No country presents so sublime a spectacle as ours. 
A whole race is uplifting its hands, and asking for 
the knowledge how to live. Catching a glimpse of 
the glory of the great Republic of which they have 


suddenly become a part, conscious of all the obstacles 
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which impede their progress towards that education 
which is to mould them into reliable citizens, with a 
past behind them of romantic devotion and unswerving 
loyalty, they only ask that we will protect them by our 
laws in their rights as workmen, as traders, as mer- 
chants, as fathers and as husbands, promising in return 
to stand by our side in all the great political and social 
struggles of the future. It is little enough to ask; it 
is a small boon to be granted by a noble people. 
And the contrast between them and others to whom 
we grant every political privilege is not so striking as 
we think. The great West is full of loyal men who 
have no other education save that they have got on the 
prairies and among their herds. Europe pours her tens 
of thousands every year into the territories beyond the 
Mississippl. Many of them are men who are as inno- 
_ cent of the use of the pen and the spelling-book as the 
humblest black man; but they learn enough from the 
atmosphere of the country, and from the thousand acres 
which they till, to join the political army of the 
Republic, and denounce by their votes the recreant 
senator and the disloyal president. ‘They know liberty 
from slavery, not by the distinctions which are made in 
the dictionary, but by the practical differences evident 
in society. You may not call it scholarship, but it is 


wisdom ; it is knowledge acquired by actual experiment ; 
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and such a man can be trusted more safely than the 
most elegant wire-puller of the land. So with the black 
man who knows not how to spell the word slavery, but 
who has felt its chains and submitted to its lash. He 
knows the Confederate from the Union army to-day as 
well as he did in 63. Listen! in Atlanta the slave 
owner is speaking. It is a strange sight to see him 
pleading with the men whom he would have driven like 
sheep a few years ago. But to-day he is no more man 
than they; and, if you measure manhood as you ought, 
not so much. How insinuating is his eloquence! He 
has boasted that only the man who has lived with the 
blacks can talk to them with any effect; that they will 
have more confidence in their former masters than in 
any gentleman from the North; that they will inevi- 
tably, from the force of habit and the real love they bear 
them, vote for the old overseers. Such a picture of 
patriarchal life is painted, such tender ties of affection 
between the whipper and the whipped are said to exist, 
that we should expect the whole assemblage to vote 
with unanimous force for the dear old master, who 
smiles on his former slaves so benignantly, and so 
politely asks for their influence in the name of the 
sweet memories of auld lang syne. But poor, ignorant, 
degraded as they are, they are too cunning to be cheated 


by promises, and too clever to be eloquently cajoled out 
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of their rights. — As the chilling snow-flakes fall, so fall 
his specious words. ‘The audience is unmoved: ‘The 
speaker sees that he is speaking to a whirlwind, and 1s 
not heeded. He puts his smile from off his lips, fills his 
face with the old look of the master and his mouth with 
insolence and obscenity, and Richard is himself again. 
I tell you, gentlemen, the colored people of the South 
are better citizens of the Republic than the wily orator 
who addresses them thus. 

Let America do them justice, and a great reward 
will be hers. Give them, under proper restrictions, 
the same restrictions which apply to their white 
neighbors, the right to vote, thus rewarding the 
black soldier for his loyalty to the flag, and cloth- 
ing the humblest with a responsibility which will 
rouse his ambition and stir within him a longing 
after education, and you will reap the fruit of 
your justice in a phalanx that will constitute itself 
the wall of your defence in any coming struggle. 
Confiscate enough of the disloyal territory to ensure 
each loyal man his forty acres for a homestead ; 
ceive him land of his own under his feet, and 
the flag of America over his head, and you have 
nothing to fear. If any voice comes from the 
great sacrifices of six bloody years, it says, Secure 


the safety of the Government beyond a_peradven- 
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ture, and reward those who have been true, from 
the treasury of those who have been false. ‘The 
sentiment of mankind will defend such a _ policy of 
severity, and the next generation of black men 
will repay our justice by a million votes for 
Liberty. If we are reckless enough to be unjust, 
we deserve to fall; if we have the courage to be 
just, we shall live forever. 

I turn now to the brief consideration of the 
second element of our nationality,—the Western. 
No Eastern man can appreciate the vastness and 
the importance of the Great West unless he has 
travelled over its boundless prairies, and looked 
upon the rushing, seething torrent of its commer- 
cial life. One is appalled at the contemplation of 
its immense territory. Single States cover an area 
larger than the whole of New England. Huge 
lines of railroad stretch westward from Chicago 
for more than a thousand miles; the mines of 
Lake Superior, exhaustless, hold in their earthen 
embrace mineral wealth that startles the world ; 
coal beds underlie the rich soil everywhere, a great 
reservoir of power waiting to be applied to the 
work of civilization; broad acres, whose agricul- 
tural possibilities defy our power of reckoning, 


stretch far beyond your straining vision; and above 
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all a population restless, ambitious, and in the full 
vigor of early manhood, demand our enthusiastic 
admiration. These characteristics point to a future 
whose magnitude will accord with the miracles 
already achieved. Not always obeying the scrip- 
tural injunction, not to think more highly of them- 
selves than they ought to think; believing with a 
friendly kind of sincerity, a sincerity that looks 
pityingly on all the inhabitants of the earth who 
do not live in the West, that if there is a pivot 
on which the whole world swings it is somewhere 
within a few hours’ ride of Chicago or St. Louis; 
they yet do exhibit a vigor, a commercial hero- 
ism, a willingness to undertake new and _ great 
projects which no other part of this country 
presents. 

In the war they discovered their political policy, 
to save the whole country, and to make and keep 
the whole a free country. Their brave boys are 
under the sod of every battle-field; their brave 
women, true Spartans, tilled the soil, drove the 
herds, reaped the harvests, sold the produce, in- 
vested the capital, and made us proud to believe 
that in America, when the great emergency comes, 
our women claim the right to do our work, some- 


times with hearts aching towards the field of strife, 
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while we are dressing into line, or fighting for the 
grand future. 

Lhe political importance of the West cannot be 
overstated. It already wields a large part of the 
republican power of the country, and it will not be 
many years before we shall look to the millions 
near the Mississippi to crystallize into laws the hopes 
and aspirations which freighted the Mayflower. 
The South has as yet shown no_ political charac- 
teristics. There is no party there whose principles 
can be reckoned as forces for the future. The 
ideas of the people are chaotic. We believe that 
by the introduction of Northern educational institu- 
tions they will sometime grow into that radical 
love of liberty which is to be the bulwark of the 
nation; but to-day we are not sure of their future. 
The States that lie between the James River, the 
Hudson River and the great Illinois prairies are 
full of political theories unsound and unsafe. Too 
timid to confirm by law whatever is right in 
morals, too much bound by commercial interests to 
be radical in their thinking and voting, loaded 
down with the debris of that kind of democracy 
which thought twice before it struck a blow for 
the tottering government, it will for a long while 


stand neutral in the great political contests that are 
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coming. But the Far West, with its large farms 
and its large-hearted men and women, its immense 
number of Germans and Scandinavians, who bring 
with them to their homes the fresh, beautiful love 
of liberty which compelled them to leave the old 
world, if we can only plant in its midst the school- 
houses and churches, the lyceums and the presses 
which have been the moulding influences of the 
East, can always be relied upon to stand firm for 
that justice between man and man, and for those 
rights and privileges which enable the poorest born 
to reach and hold the highest office within the 
people’s gift. Nothing is more evident than this, 
that New England and the West will write the 
next page of American history. 

I believe this, because the West is growing more 
rapidly than any other part of the country. The 
tens of thousands who emigrate from the poverty 
of the old to the hopes of the new world, anxious 
to build a home at once, naturally gravitate to 
that vast territory which belongs to any one who 
can level the forest and till the soil. They are a 
hardy class of men and women. Full of health 
and vigor and ambition, they somehow get into the 
spirit of the age at once, and so, by means of 


the ploughs, rakes, reaping and threshing machines, 
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conceived by the genius and made by the skill of 
Eastern men, they are marching along the _ high- 
way of industry to social position, patriotism and 
wealth. What a transformation from their  sur- 
roundings in Europe! ‘There they were only serfs, 
crushed into sloth or indifference by the leaden 
weight of a public opinion that frowned upon all 
attempts to rise. They walked ‘along the narrow 
path which had been trodden by their fathers, and 
their children had no higher hope than they. The 
mere drudges of society, they chafed against the 
chains that held them, and at last found lberty and 
hope for themselves and their little ones in the 
midst of the great prairies of the West. 

So in a few years the log huts on the river’s 
bank have disappeared and the thrifty, busy town 
builds its school-houses and its churches to attest 
its earnest and its hopeful work. The little village 
on the edge of the lake through which a quarter 
of a century ago a loaded team could scarcely find, 
a safe passage, has become a huge and command- 
ing city, claiming the admiration of the world, and 
built, not like St. Petersburg, by the command of 
an imperious and obstinate king, but by the royal 
will and generosity of a free and ambitious people. 


If with this immense commercial vigor which 
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attracts the young men of the whole country there 
shall be interwoven the true spirit of republican 
society and government; if a true radicalism in 
politics, the radicalism which knows no local issues, 
which recognizes no geographical lines, but loves 
‘the whole country from ocean to ocean and from 
Gulf to Lakes, shall keep pace with this magnifi- 
cent and rapid progress; and if, above all, a spirit 
of justice, morality and pure religion shall crown 
the increasing power of the glorious West; if she 
will only hew the corner-stones of her temples of 
religion, art and commerce out of our own Ply- 
mouth Rock, we will not envy her her greatness, 
but give her, and the tens of thousands of our 
New-England boys who are her sinew and _ her 
strength, our hearty God-speed, proud to believe 
that when a dozen generations shall have passed 
away, and her ten millions have become an_ hun- 
dred, the dear old flag, hallowed by the sacred 
memories of two great struggles, will stand for the 
same liberty and the same republican justice be- 
tween all classes of which it is the type to-day. 
Brethren of the West, we strike palms with you. 
New England greets you on this anniversary. We 
see the glory that awaits you. We believe that 
the tide of humanity, that has already swept five 
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hundred miles beyond the Father of Waters, will 
keep its onward course until it grazes its herds on 
the slopes of the Rocky Mountains. We can _al- 
ready hear the wind vibrating the Eolian wire that 
flashes our smiles and tears, our hopes and _ fears, 
to the Pacific shore; and we can almost hear the 
rattling of the train that starts from a Boston de- 
pot, that winds through eastern farms, and _ that 
strings all the great cities of the North upon the 
same line of light and love, waking the echoes in 
the city by the Golden Gate. Let us always 
stand together, and in our greatness let us never 
forget that that government alone is lasting that 
knows the right and has the moral courage to 
brand all traitors with infamy, and defend all man- 
hood in every class and of every color. 

And now, gentlemen, what shall I say — what 
can I say—of the New-England element of our 
American nationality? It is always with pride that 
we contemplate the character of that influence which 
comes from our educational institutions and our 
political principles, and which is doing so much to 
temper and give tone to the public opinion of the 
whole country. Surely, it is not merely in a 
boastful mood that we look on the long and glorious 


vista behind us, and feel every nerve tingle in glad 
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thanksgiving that we are the sons of noble sires. 
The grandeur of New England lies in the fact, that 
in every political and military struggle, the end has 
been the advocacy of some higher political principle, 
or the demand for a larger charity and a wider 
freedom. New England, in the history of the 
nineteenth century, with her common schools in 
every street, in every village and hamlet— with 
her thousand presses that scatter the daily news 
over every hill and valley; with her white 
spires rising from every spot where an hundred 
sturdy farmers build their huts — stands as_ the 
type of the foremost thought and hope of 
human progress. She began her career when the 
Mayflower cast anchor, freighted with that precious 
heroism which the Old World could ill spare, but 
which laid the corner-stone of the New World in 
ecclesiastical freedom. She was true to her birth- 
right when she dared to spill a brother's blood on 
the field of Lexington, crying out with Roman 
courage: Not that I love England less, but that I 
love freedom more. She was not unworthy of her 
ancestry when in the last struggle she lifted up her 
voice before the smoke of the first battle had 
rolled away, demanding, in the name of the national 


sacrifice about to be placed upon the bloody altar 
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of war, universal liberty and the civil rights of all 
classes. And to-day, as in no other part of the 
country, radical thought, that seeks to destroy our 
prejudices, social and political, that advocates the 
plain rights of man or woman, finds in our midst 
a welcome and a hearing. It is our boast and 
pride that we fear nothing except ignorance and 
caste. We have built our power out of a knowl- 
edge how to read and think ; we believe in nothing 
so much as in the school-book ; we have no hope 
for the future except that which comes from the 
school-house ; we place the most implicit trust in an 
educated public opinion, and we believe that a man’s 
title to nobility should be sought for in his brain and 
heart, and not in the color of his skin. 

That public opinion is our bulwark and _ our 
strength. It is not swayed by passion; it 1s not 
carried too far by a popular favorite. It looked 
with unmixed admiration upon Sherman as he swept 
like a tornado from the mountains to the sea, 
tearing up secession by the roots; but when the 
hero, for a moment only, doffed his purple and put 
on the cap and bells, it stood still in mute aston- 
ishment and regret, and not a single shout was 
heard for one who could have the whole of our 


love while he was just, but who was met by the 
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people’s frown the very moment he stepped beyond 
the general into the politician. 

A Parisian crowd follows its leader anywhere. 
It has no aim, no policy, no goal. Admiring only 
the brilliancy of heroic deeds, it is often led by 
this will-o’-the-wisp into anarchy and chaos. The 
New England people admire and applaud only the 
man who represents them, who is doing brave 
work for them and for their children, and whose 
heroism results in larger rights. And so we have 
idealized the man who was our President, not 
because he was a_ president, but because he was 
an honest man. As the ancient Greeks lifted 
their mighty heroes into demi-gods, and _ soon 
forgot that they had ever been human, with 
sharp idiosyncrasies and unpleasant peculiarities, 
so have the American people lifted up their 
martyr-chief, Abraham Lincoln, so high that. 
we shall never again see his awkwardness, his 
coarseness, but only his truthfulness, his moral 
courage, his calm sagacity, and his fidelity to the 
great purpose of the blood-stained hour. And, in 
like fashion, we turn’ away in sadness, if not in 
indignation, from that man, whether he be _ Presi- 
dent, Secretary of State, or Attorney-General, who 


tampers with the plain rights of the loyal, and 
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coquets with what is disloyal. We respect no one 
except the man who is in the right, and who 
shows it by throwing his political influence into the 
same scale that holds the memory of half a million 
dead or maimed soldiers. Your education, your 
history, culminates at that point. It is your divine 
right, it is a duty you owe to the past, to the 
present and to the great future, to turn aside from 
him, from them, from all, whatever badge of office - 
they wear, who are recreant to the people’s will. 

And so, to-day, looking on the struggle between 
the Executive on the one hand, honest or dishonest, 
who has forgiven the arch-traitor, who will hang 
his meanest subordinate when the disgusting details 
have all been told, who vetoed the Military Bill 
because it gave unlimited and despotic power into 
the hands of subordinate officials, and who now 
removes those officials on the ground that they have 
no power whatever except to disperse mobs and 
quell disturbances, who does not, and who does not 
intend to accord with the will of the glorious dead, 
or the will of the living who gave their all for 
Liberty; and on the other hand, a simple Major- 
General who does not know how to pull the wires 
of political preferment, who knows only his plain 


and simple duty, to remove all rebels from _ office, 
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and to put in their places loyal and_ trustworthy 
men, and who does that duty with a singleness of 
purpose and a moral courage that stamps him a 
true hero in every fibre, I say, in that great strug- 
gle, the people care absolutely nothing for the 
prestige of the sceptre which the one man wields, 
and do not regard the weakness of the other; but, 
looking only at the righteousness of the cause, cry 
out with one voice, and that a voice of «thunder, 
Mr. President, you are wrong, and you must yield, 
and General Sheridan, hero of a hundred fights, 
you are right, and we will sustain you. 

New England has always held her place in the van of 
the great array of progress. While rebellion was being 
organized, and all through its short, convulsive life, it 
bestowed its heartiest anathemas upon us; but now 
that rebellion is dead, the people of the South are 
beginning to feel that the most permanent reconstruc- 
tion demands the adoption of the self-same radical 
thoughts and principles which grew and flourished only 
on New-England soil. That love of liberty which has 
been cherished among our hills for two generations, 
which the Scuth has vainly combated both on the 
floors of Congress by word and bludgeon, and on the 
battle-field by sword and starvation, has at last become 


the corner-stone of the new edifice, and not only the 
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common people but even the generals of the disbanded 
army are uniting their efforts to lift it into place. It 
cannot be many months before the lines of caste, and 
the prejudice of color will give way to the oncoming 
civilization, and South Carolina and Massachusetts, 
united in the beginning in defence of a common 
cause, separated for three generations by the most 
implacable differences of policy and administration, 
shall strike palms again to carry on the same cause 
which gave us the heroism of the last century. And 
gentlemen, we can to-day remember with becoming 
pride that from the first hour when the old bell in 
Independence Hall sent its ominous but glorious 
echoes along our granite hills to this very moment, 
the course of New England has been single and 
consistent. Liberty and justice was the cry which 
then woke the patriotism of our fathers; liberty 
and justice called their sons to arms in 1860, and 
the love of liberty and justice constitute the grandeur 
of New-England manhood and womanhood to-day. 
Our course has been straight on. Other States, 
moved by a different policy, made a long and sad 
detour from the highway of true republicanism, 
trusting to the fallacies of State rights, slavery and 
caste, and after wandering for ninety years, insisting 


all the while that their path was the only road to 
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national strength and glory, growing weaker every 
day, and every day more insolent and reckless, an- 
swering all questions with the knife or the pistol, 
they have at last laid the whole pile of slavery’s 
chains aside, and come back to our path to confess that 
there can be no permanent greatness and no enduring 
strength except under the principles which have 
always been the crown and glory of New England. 
Ah, gentlemen, it is no common victory which 
we have won! It is nothing less than the triumph 
of free speech, free thought throughout the conti- 
nent, the adoption everywhere in America of those 
truths that have always been so dear to us. Here- 
after the flag shall mean more than ever. The 
stain has been washed out in tears and blood; a 
new era has begun; the gray streaks of another 
and a better political day are breaking through 
the clouds; slavery is dead, freedom has _ been 
crystallized into law; justice has become a_possi- 
bility, and the ark of our national covenant, held 
up in the arms of the largest-hearted heroism 
and patriotism the world has yet seen, has been 
carried safely through the sea of blood, and placed 
in security upon the eternal rock of a  tri- 
umphant republicanism. | : 


Fellow-citizens, I congratulate you upon the 
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achievements of the past, and the transcendent 
hopes of the future. Let us look forward to the 
hour, not distant, when all the people of this 
country shall be bound more closely than ever 
before by a common interest and purpose. Our 
brethren of the South, redeemed from the fatal 
error of three generations, shall till the rich soil 
with free hands, and confess that labor urged by 
the whip can never compete with that earnest and 
ambitious toil which always marks the freeman. 
Our brethren of the West, hardy, sturdy, brave and 
true, shall educate the millions who find a home in 
the great prairies, and develop the marvellous resour- 
ces of a region richer than our thought or hope, 
and New England, God grant it, shall keep her 
place at the head of every progressive and reforma- 
tory movement. ‘Then we shall be one people from 
the shores washed by the Atlantic, to the western 
slope where the mild Pacific sings its lullaby to the 
setting sun; and from the lakes of the North to 
the warm gulf of the South, while over us shall wave 


the flag that means Liberty and Justice for all. 
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REPORT OF THE CITY COMMISSIONERS. 


Mayor’s Orrics, Feb. 18, 1867. 


To the Honorable the City Council of the City of Boston. 
GENTLEMEN, —I have the honor to submit, for your informa- 

tion, the Report of the Commissioners, appointed under an 

Order approved April 14, 1866, upon the subject of the Annex- 


ation of Roxbury to Boston. 
OTIS NORCROSS, 


Mayor. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Board of Aldermen, April 2, 1866. 


ORDERED: That whenever the City Council or Selectmen of 
any city or town, whose territory adjoins that of the City of 
Boston, shall notify the City Council of Boston, that in accord- 
ance with a vote of their respective bodies, they are empowered 
to consult with the authorities of Boston with a view to the 
annexation to the City of Boston of their city or town, it shall 
be the duty of His Honor the Mayor of Boston, to appoint three 
Commissioners from the citizens of Boston, to meet an equal 
number from the city or town making the request. Said Com- 
missioners shall take the whole subject into consideration, and 
those appointed on the part of Boston shall report to the City 
Council the financial, industrial, and sanitary condition of the 
city or town applying for admission, with such suggestions as 
they may think proper regarding conditions which would make 
such annexation mutually desirable. 


Passed. 


Sent down for concurrence. 
G. W. MESSINGER, Chairman. 


In Common Council, April 12, 1866. 
Concurred. 


JOSEPH STORY, President. 
Approved April 14, 1866. 
| F. W. LINCOLN, Jr., Mayor. 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


The Commissioners appointed by the Mayor of Boston, in 
pursuance of the foregoing order, to meet Commissioners on the 
part of the City of Roxbury, respectfully submit their 


REPORT 


to the City Council of Boston. 

Two neighboring communities, each Aang its origin in the 
“year 1630, have existed for two hundred ‘and thirty-seven years 
under separate municipal organizations. These organizations, 
congenial to the character of the people, were, for more than 
two centuries, well adapted to their convenience and welfare. 
In the year 1852 they began to consider the expediency of 
annexation; and from that date this question has been one of 
the important problems of public discussion. In some aspects 
its decision may affect the Commonwealth: in other respects, it 
relates especially to the residents of the two cities. 


The original area of upland in Boston was 690 acres. 
The area added, and in progress by filling 
flats,is . : : : . : 880“ 
The area of South Bostonis . : ; OOS) 
The area of Hast Boston is , ; . BUD Sat 
Making a total of . Clee : : 3,270 acres. 
The area of Roxbury is. : : : 2 DO a5 


The united areas of Boston and Roxbury are 5,370 acres. 
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The area of the City of 
New York is 14,502 acres. 


ss Dnen tt Philadelphia is 82,560 « 
AB ty eG London is 74,070 & 
The population of Boston to the 
square acreis . 4 ; . 59 
as Roxbury : . 13 
é a New York . . 56 
Ki a Philadelphia . SL 
: ‘ London . . 40 
The population of Boston in 1865 was 192,317 
in 1855 « 160,490 


Increase in ten years ‘ : Ct Reh E » 31,827 


19 38% per cent. 


The population of Roxbury in 1865 was 28,426 
in 1855 « 18,469 
Increase in ten years : : : . 9,957 


53 xy per cent. 


The Assessors’ valuation in Boston, in 1865, 


was — Real Estate . .  . \$201,628,900 00° 
Personal Estate F : 170,263,875 00 
Total : ‘ el wes ; . $371,892,775 00 
In 1855 Real Estate was $136,357,300 
Personal Estate 105,580,900 
Total : : ; : : . $241,938,200 00 
Increase in ten years . : : ~ $129,954,575 00 


53.89, per cent. 
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The Assessors’ valuation in Roxbury, in 1865, was: 
Real Estate . ; . $16,574,900 00 
Personal Estate . : 7,057,000 00 


ee ee 


eA (ys. Dy ont MUO IA Ae» 20t$23,681-900700 


In 1855, Real Estate . . $10,714,800 00 
Personal Hstate . 4,862,400 00 


Fotal—. ; ; : : . $15,577,200 00 
Increase in ten years . , : : : $8,054,700 00 
Olyo0 per cent. paratenacenicaas Serra 


The amount raised by taxation in Boston, in 
1865, was, including polls . : : . $5,945,313 84 
and the rate was $15.80 per M.: deduct- 
-Ing the amount included in the tax, and - 
raised for military purposes, the rate 
was $15.63 per M, 
in 1855. : : ; , ‘ seas Lb ou OG 
and the rate was $7.70 per M. 
Increase in ten years. : - : . $4,035,033 84 
211 per cent. | cornea 
The rate of taxation, for 1866, was $13 per M. 


The amount raised by taxation in Roxbury, 
in 1865 was, including polls : . . 507,089 90 
and the rate was $21 per M.: deduct- 
ing the amount included in the tax, and 
raised for military purposes, the rate 
was $17 per M. 


TeLSsoD. |. : ; : ; : : 127,208 16 
and the rate was $7.80 per M. ere eed 


Increase inten years . ; : ; . $379,881 T4 
299 per cent. ——— 


The rate of taxation for 1866 was $16 per M. 
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The debt of Boston, Dec. 31,1866, was —. $13,020,375 91 


of which is payable in specie, by vote 
passed April 5, 1862 . : ; . $10,690,375 91 
in currency, contracted since 1863 . 2,330,000 00 


$13,020,375 91 
From which deduct cash assets . ; . 8,368,526 00 


Net debt . . $9,651,849 91 
The debt of Roxbury, Dec. 31, 1866, was $971,145.00 in 
currency. 


We add to these statistics a table showing the population and 
percentage of increase in Boston, and nine of the neighboring 
cities and towns in 1855, 1860 and 1865. It will be observed 
that the percentage of increase was very much smaller during 
the war than in the five preceding years. 


POPULATION. PERCENTAGE, 
CITIES AND Towns. 1855. 1860. 1865. Bs . aes ¥ ae . 
1860. | 1865. | 1865. | 

BOSston 22-600 sececs ow *--| 160,490 | 177,840 |192,317 | 10°81 8°14 | 19°83 
Charlestown ...--+..... 21,700 | 25,065 | 26,899 | 15°50 5°32 | 21°65 
Cambridge. .....sseeee- 20,473 | 26,060 | 29,112 || 27-29 | 11°71 | 42:20 
(ONGISCHs aieinet> cc's bins 0's 10,151 | 18,895 | 14,403 || 31°95 7:53 | 41°88 
ROXDULY .-scccevcoscees 18,469 | 25,137 | 28,426 || 86°10 | 13°08 | 53-91 
Dorchester ....-sseeee- 8,340 9,769 | 10,717 || 17°13 9-70 | 28-50 
Brookline ....+. seeeeeee 3,737 5,164 5,262 || 38°18 1°89 | 40°81 
West Roxbury ........- ~ 4,812 6,310 6,912 || 31°13 9°54 | 43°64 
Somerville ......ceeeeee 5,806 | 8,025 9,353 || 38°22 | 16°55 | 61:09 
Newton. . 2. s.2.. pscreoe| 6,768 8,382 8,974 || 23°82 7°06 | 32°59 

Total (except Boston) 100,256 127,307. 139,558 26-97. 9:62. 39°20 
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A table prepared by the Board of Assessors, May 1, 1865, 
shows that six of the twelve wards into which Boston was then 
divided. (1,3, 4, T, 8 and 10,) had, in the aggregate, three hundred 
and seventeen thousand three hundred and sixty-nine square 
feet of vacant land, equal to seven acres and a quarter; and 
that, excluding East Boston and South Boston, all the vacant 
land in the city, excluding the Common and squares, and includ- 
ing flats inside of riparian ownership, is equal to one hundred 
and seventeen acres and a half, of which eighty-five acres and 
three-quarters were in Wards 9 and 11. To this must be added 
the tract of land belonging to the Commonwealth and other 
parties, partially filled, below the line of riparian ownership, 
and not included in the estimate of the Assessors. The area of 
this territory, usually called the Back Bay, including streets and 
squares laid out on.a liberal scale, may be two hundred acres. 

The aggregate population of the six wards (1, 3, 4, 7, 8 and 
10) decreased, as shown by the census of 1865, 4702 from the 
census of 1855; and the aggregate increase in Hast Boston, 
South Boston, and Ward 11, which adjoins Roxbury, exceeded 
the increase in population in the whole city from 1855 to 1865; 
in other words, there was a loss of population in the aggregate 
of nine wards (1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10), of the twelve 
wards into which the city was divided. We use the old wards 
in conformity with the statistics given. 

If we recall the comparative density of population -in the 
large cities already mentioned, in connection with these facts, 
the inference seems inevitable that, under existing circumstances, 
no further increase of population is to be expected or desired 
in eight of the wards, — 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8 and 10. It is not to 
be expected, because the land is too valuable to continue to be 
used for dwelling-houses to the extent to which it is now occu- 
pied; it is not to be desired, because it can only be had by 
crowding together larger numbers of persons to the injury of 


health and character. Some other territory must be sought for 
2 
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the future homes of an increasing population. Within the 
limits of the city, there remain the vacant lands in Hast Boston, 
South Boston, and Wards 9 and 11. 

In regard to East Boston, the census of 1865 shows an 
increase, in ten years, of 4,609, equal to 28% per cent, and the 
valuation of its vacant land by the Assessors averages 12,5 
cents per foot. From the moderate increase in this district, 
we infer that its insular position will prevent its attracting a 
large population, as long as land can be had on reasonable 
terms in territory contiguous to the city proper, or connected by 
bridges. 

In South Boston, the census of 1865 shows an increase in ten 
years of 12,751, equal to 76,8, per cent, and the valuation of 
its vacant Jand by the Assessors averages 13,8, cents per foot. 
There can be no doubt that the population of this district will 
largely increase; but South Boston as well as Hast Boston, 
will probably be chiefly occupied by those employed in manu- 
factures, to the exclusion in a great measure of persons engaged 
in commercial and professional pursuits. 

In Ward 11, the census of 1865 shows an increase in ten 
years of 13,876, nearly 105 per cent; and the valuation of its 
vacant lands by the Assessors averages 88,8 cents per foot. 
The increase and valuation in this ward shows that population 
is not deterred from favored spots by a large increase in the 
price of land, and, to the extent of its capacity, this district 
will continue to attract population. Nearly four-fifths of its - 
territory is already occupied, however, and no very great addi- 
tion can be made to the number of its residents. The high 
cost of the land on the Back Bay, and the restrictions imposed 
as to building on that territory, will prevent its occupation by 
persons of moderate wealth. 

It seems to us that a large, additional territory will soon 
become a necessity for the healthful growth of Boston. Persons 
especially engaged in foreign commerce have expressed the 
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opinion that our city must become stationary, unless her former 
relative position in this respect can be regained. It must be 
remembered, however, that while the exchange of the product 
of its industry, beyond the requirements of its own consump- 
tion, is essential to the prosperity of a community, and that the 
greatest portion of its accumulated capital must be drawn from 
other communities by such exchange, — such other communities, 
within the territorial limits of our own country, may be as val- 
uable to us in this respect as residents of a foreign soil. A 
rapidly increasing coastwise commeree, facilitated by the use of 
steam, connecting the industry of New England with consumers 
throughout our own country, may be a full compensation for the 
relative loss of a foreign commerce, valuable as it was. And 
it cannot be fairly doubted, that a territory comprising the cities 
and towns in the table already given, whose population increased 
from 260,746 to 331,875 in ten years, during five of which its 
people were witnesses and actors in a great rebellion, has other 
elements of growth than those furnished by foreign commerce. 
Unless additional territory be obtained at an early day, the in- 
creasing population of Boston will be compelled to seek resi- 
dences beyond its limits, if not constrained to emigrate to 
places offering more liberal accommodations, to our loss and 
injury. If the offer were now made of a territory of the size 
of Roxbury, as favorably situated as that, in proximity to Bos- 
ton, without buildings or population, we entertain no doubt that 
the welfare of our own city would dictate its acceptance. 

With these views we ask attention. to the relative condition 
of the two cities: . 


The property of Boston in 1865 was equal to $1,934 00 per head. 
Roxbury “ af Ue ARE RG Hae ae 


The tax in Boston $c se a 3091 & 
| Roxbury és a * 1784 « 
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The tax in Boston in 1865, on valuation, was equal to 18% per ct. 


Roxbury “ . G 2% | 
The debt of Boston in 1866 was equal to $50 18 per head. 
Roxbany, .y)/* f f 3416 « 
The debt of Boston in 1866, on valuation,was equal to 25% per ct. 
Roxbury “ ‘ ef 43,  « 


The increase of capitalin Bostonin 10 years was 53 70% per ct. 
Roxbury, 4 8 Dla 


wieancrease of tax.in. Boston. Mo. nS LL i 
EOSDULVe tue emu remn 

The increase of population, Boston “ “ = & 19 8 
Roxbrryyataan 53 = 


The wealth and probable future growth of a people are to be 
estimated by their accumulated capital and recent increase of 
population; neither is to be omitted. Many cities, with great 
accumulated capital, have dwindled and passed away; and, if a 
large population exist without accumulated capital, it can only 
be a victorious army or a wandering people, consuming the 
accumulations of those whom they despoil. With this principle 
in mind, we find the accumulated capital in Boston far in excess 
of that of Roxbury, while, in the percgntage of increase in pop- 
ulation, the latter largely leads the former. , 

In order to ascertain on which side the balance ARTE: it is 
necessary to consider some of the most important objects of 
municipal care. 


The whole number of seats for pupils in the Boston 
Public Schools is . : : 30,346 
in Roxbury Public Schools 4 is. 5,150 

The average number of Pupils in Boston, in 1866, 


was. : ‘ ; . : - : 27,723 
in Roxbury ¢ 5,189 
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The estimated value of Boston Public School Houses 
i i : ’ : . $3,000,000 
Roxbury “ és é 300,000 


The cost of teaching in Boston is $20.77 per scholar, 
Roxbury, 14.89 “ = # 
The per centage of population attending Public 


18 ° ° 


Schools in Boston was 14,45. 
Roxbury 18%. 
The proportion of children from 5 to 15 years of 
age attending Public Schools in Boston was 19 per ct. 
in Roxbury “ C2 ees 


We have made inquiry as to the relative condition of the 
Streets, Fire Department, Police, Lighting, and Paupers in the 
two cities, and find no such differences as are material, and it 
seems unnecessary to introduce the details into this Report. 

The great want of Roxbury at this moment is a supply of 
water, and in this respect she is less fortunate than her sister 
city. We have addressed inquiries to, and had conferences 
with, the Cochituate Water Board, as to the supply in regard to 
the present and future wants of Boston, and the expense of its 
introduction into Roxbury, and we annex their written commu- 
nication. We adopt this course, that the full force of the objec- 
tions may be presented in the language of the Board especially 
intrusted with this subject in Boston. After full consideration, 
however, we feel bound to declare, that,in our opinion, the facts 
stated ought not to prevent the annexation of the two cities. 
We cannot doubt that from some source Roxbury, either alone, 
or united with Boston, will procure a supply of water. Her - 
natural advantages of position, the character of her people, and 
the necessity of the case, require and demand it. It will greatly 
facilitate an early introduction of it, should annexation take 
place, and it may be justly said that in this respect Roxbury 
will derive the greatest advantage at the earliest time; but we 
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believe that the people of both cities intend to consider this 
great question in a liberal spirit, and with a comprehensive: 
view. 

Roxbury is also at a disadvantage on the subject of sewerage. 
Works are now in progress designed to remedy this defect. 

The large tract of land lying partly in Boston and partly in 
Roxbury, on the easterly and westerly sides of Boston Neck, 
comprising the territory of South Bay and Back Bay, demands 
immediate attention. We annex a map on which is indicated 
the level of this territory above the base line of mean low water. 
The grade originally adopted for the new streets on the Back 
Bay was twenty feet above the base line. It having been ascer- 
tained that in many places the streets in Ward Eleven were at 
_ the grade of sixteen feet; and objection having been made that 
the water from the new streets would flood such places, eighteen 
feet was adopted by the State Commissioners as the grade for 
the streets of the Back Bay. 

Upon this intermediate territory at an early day will be a 
large population. The difficulties in the Church Street dis- 
trict, originally occupied when there was an outlet to the sea, 
and the grade of which is similar to that to which we refer, fore- 
shadow the greater evils which must follow if a proper grade 
be not immediately established throughout this territory. Cities 
may refuse to accept streets as public highways unless at a 
grade established or assented to by them. But private owners 
may lay out ways, and erect buildings and sell lands, which may 
become densely occupied before a city is applied to for action. 
A nuisance is indictable, but what redress does this remedy 
furnish as a cure for a pestilence which may have ravaged a 
city? During the last summer the Back Bay, within the limits 
of Boston, was frequently so offensive that the windows of cars 
passing over it were of necessity closed; the surface of the 
water was covered with filth, and we deem it our duty to pre- 
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sent this aspect of the case with the earnestness which we 
feel. 

We cannot doubt that the Legislature will confer a power 
commensurate to the end required. If this cannot be done 
under the powers usually given in regard to highways, perhaps 
it might be found under those given for Sanitary purposes to 
city authorities, or to a special commission. The interests of 
the Commonwealth in its own property, and, more especially 
in the health of its citizens, forbid the doubt of its ready 
acquiescence in a request for this purpose. 

Upon the map annexed will be found the old lines of Boston 
Neck, in our early history the only connection between the 
peninsula and the main land. Upon the same map are the 
lines indicating the expansion of that thread of land until it 
has become broader than any portion of the original peninsu- 
la. Originally settled like the modern cities of the old world, 
Boston has suffered from her narrow streets, and like them, 
also, she has begun to open avenues which do credit to her 
sagacity. She must soon decide whether these avenues shall 
be carried over the intermediate territory to the hills of the 
open country, and be occupied by a thriving and prosperous 
people, or whether portions of that territory shall become 
suburbs of two distinct cities, and, like ail suburbs, the residen- 
ces of the poorest of its population in character and intelligence. 
It is obvious that the character and value of the buildings upon 
this territory, as well as the kind of population which settles 
there, are to be controlled by its own character and convenience. 

We are led by our investigation of this subject to the convic- 
tion, that f{mmediate annexation is equally important to Boston 
and Roxbury. If Boston would be the gainer by the addition 
of vacant territory, she will be the greater gainer by annexing 
a territory already occupied and improved by a people who 
have accompanied her own in the progress which they have 
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already achieved. We are satisfied that in all material respects 
the two communities are nearly equal in the advantages which 
each offers to the other, and we believe that the welfare of 
both will be greatly promoted by the early consummation of 
annexation. 


Boston, Feb. 16, 1867. 


WM. GRAY, 

MOSES KIMBALL, 

A. S. WHEELER, 
Commissioners. 


APPENDIX. 


Ciry oF Boston, Ciry Hatt, 
CocHITuUATE Water Boarp OFFice. 
Feb. 18, 1867. 


Sir, —In reply to your communication of the 9th ultimo, 
requesting to be informed of all the facts within our knowledge 
upon the supply of water, and of our opinion as to the sufficiency 
of the supply for the two cities, Boston and Roxbury ; and also to 
be furnished with an estimate of the probable expense of the intro- 
duction of water into Roxbury if-annexed, we have to say, that to 
furnish you with answers as correct and as much in detail as would 
best satisfy ourselves, much more time for engineering and survey- 
ing would be required than you can well allow us, if your Report is 
to be acted upon by the Legislature now in session, — and therefore, 
with the assistance of our able City Engineer, we have made various 
estimates founded upon such data as were immediately available ; 
and now present the same for your consideration : 


The area of Boston Proper (not including streets) is 
about . : : ; d : . . 970 acres 
Of this there are built upon and improved stout : Spo BV 


Leaving of available unimproved land about ‘ coe Olas 


The filled area of Hast Boston (not including streets 
and squares) is about . ; : : OU Eran 
Of this there are built upon and improved aiib : eae ate 


Leaving of available unimproved land about . OO cece 
Besides this, there are of flats wholly unimproved . 440 * 
And of flats already enclosed . A , ° . 103.6 


Making a total, ultimately available, of : ° 1,033 ** 
3 
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The upland (304 acres) and marsh (416 acres) of 
Breed’s Island, which will probably become a part 
of East Boston, amounts to about ; «. | (20'neream 


The filled area of South Boston (not including streets 
and squares) is about . : : : : tyes =: 
Of this, there are built upon and improved .._. «2 ee 


Leaving of available unimproved land . : ; :PB90F ee 
The area of the flats on the northerly shore, which may 

be added, is about ; ; : , : Le GO00US 
The area of Roxbury (not including streets and squares) 

is about ° : : : : ; : 2, 1Od ere 
Of this, there are built upon or improved . : 684 &¢ 
Leaving of available unimproved land about . 1,500 ‘ 


The foregoing estimate of the area built upon is, of course, very 
rough; for in cases where, to a single house, there appears upon the 
map to be several acres, there has been allowed to such isolated 
house a half acre as improved land, calling the balance unimproved. 


Beside the above ; ; - ; ; : . 1,500 acres 
there are, of marsh land or flats, to be improved, 300 ‘ 


making a total of ; , ° ° ° . 1,800 « 


The population of Boston in 1865 was 192,324, and the rate of 
increase from 1855 to 1865 was 19438, per cent. At the same 
rate of increase the present population of Boston is about 200,000. 

When the whole territory within the present limits of Boston is 
peopled as densely as the portions now built upon, our population 
will ammount to near 600,000. 

The present population of Roxbury is said to be about 30,000, 
and the rate of increase for the ten years from 1855 to 1865 was 
nearly 54 per cent; and, upon the same basis that Boston can 
accommodate 600,000, Roxbury can accommodate about 400,000. 

Lake Cochituate, with all its tributaries, has not the capacity to 
furnish a constant supply of over 16,000,000 gallons daily. By 
gauging the lake in 1834, Loammi Baldwin estimated the supply 
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at 16,156,800 gallons per day. It is true, that since raising the 
Outlet Dam in 1859, we have averaged a daily waste of 4,000,000 
- gallons ; but we know of no practicable way to save this, as it occurs 
only when our ponds are already full. Should reservoirs be built 
to retain such a quantity, this extra supply would occasionally fail 
us, as in the case of 1864, when the water in the lake was drawn 
to within four feet and ten inches of the bottom of the conduit, 
and the net quantity received into the lake actually available was 
only 11,620,000 gallons per day for that year. In 1860 there was 
no water wasted at the Outlet Dam, and in 1862 only 33,200,000 
gallons were there wasted, being equal to about two days’ supply to 
the city. | } | 

The present conduit, when put in good repair, can safely convey 
only 18,000,000 gallons per day. 

Assuming the capacity of the lake to be 16,000,000 gallons per 
day, and the rate of consumption for domestic use, manufacturing 
and all other purposes, at 63 gallons per inhabitant, the lake can 
supply a population of 254,000; and, at the present rate of 
increase, Boston will attain that population in 14 years. If Rox 
bury should be furnished from our works, and the present rate of 
increase in her population continue, the limit of our water supply 
would be reached in a little less than 5 years. . 

Under these circumstances and conditions we are very positive 
in the opinion, that if any material increase to our present stock of 
water is needed, we must seek an additional source and convey it 
to the city by an entirely independent conduit. 

The Jamaica Pond Aqueduct Company, we are informed, supply 
a population in Roxbury of about 5,000, besides the breweries and 
manufactories, — and a liberal estimate of the capacity of their 
pond as now used, is about 400,000 gallons per day; but as the 
pipes laid by the Company are inadequate in strength to bear the 
Cochituate pressure, we have, in making the estimate for the dis- 
tribution of water in Roxbury, disregarded this supply and the 
present means of distributing it. 

The estimated cost of a suitable Reservoir and of distributing 
the Cochituate water in all that portion of Roxbury (excepting 
the marsh and flats of the Back Bay north of Ward Street and 
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west of the Providence Railroad), lying north of a line drawn 
from the junction of Grove Hall Avenue and Moreland Street, 
crossing Warren Street at Clifford ; Walnut Street at Otis; through ~ 
Otis to Shawmut Avenue ; from Shawmut Avenue through Marcella 
and Highland Streets to Center Street ; through Center and Lowell 
Streets to Washington Street, and through Washington Street to 
the line between Roxbury and Brookline, is $650,000. 

Where from, and in what manner, to obtain a further supply of 
water, is a problem not easy to solve. It can only be solved by 
_extensive surveys and skilful engineering, requiring months to 
execute; and what might be the result is at this present time so 
obscure, that the Board are disinclined to make even a suggestion 
in regard to it. 

So far as the supply of water may affect your decision as to the 
feasibility of annexing Roxbury to Boston, we presume that the 
foregoing facts and estimates will not add to any reasons you may 
have for favoring it. 


Very respectfully, 


JOHN H. THORNDIKE, 
Prest. Cochituate Water Board. 
Hon. WirtiAm Gray, 


Ohairman of the Commissioners, on the part of the City of Boston, upon 
the subject of annexing Roxbury to Boston. 


Rid Our. 


OF THE 


COMMITTER OF THE GENERAL COURT 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


In SenaTE, May 9, 1867. 


The Joint Special Committee, to whom was referred the Petition — 
of Henry Bartlett and others, of the city of Roxbury, praying 
that the city of Roxbury might be annexed to the city of Boston, 

~ have duly considered the same, and submit the following Report 
with the accompanying Bill : 


REPORT. 


Boston formerly occupied a small territory, nearly surrounded by 
the bay, connected with Roxbury by a narrow neck of land, over 
which the tides occasionally washed. Their steady and permanent 
growth has already united their broadest foundations in the waters 
that once separated them; streets and avenues are opened from 
one to the other, over which the travel of both cities continually 
passes and repasses on business and pleasure; a dense population, 
crowded business and thickly packed buildings join Roxbury along 
the dividing line, making the two cities one in all the purposes of 
civil, social and business life; and the Committee see no good 
reason for continuing two separate governments over different por- 
tions of the same city. | 
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Boston proper originally contained only 690 acres of building 
land; to this has been added 880 acres reclaimed from the sea. 
Including South and East Boston, the present area of the city is 
3,270 acres. Upon this comparatively small area is crowded a 
population of 200,000, giving less territory to. her business and 
inhabitants than any other city of the Union; the area of the 
city of New York being 14,502 acres; Philadelphia, 82,560 acres ; 
London, 74,070 acres. 

The assessors’ valuation in Boston, in 1865, was — 


Real estate, . s ; 7 A ; 5 $201,628,900 00 
Personal estate, . ; : ‘ : 4 170,263,875 00 


otal, )s wpe thebba qe) kd pela 0) 68 7 ae 


The increase in population from 1855 to 1865 was 19.8, per cent. 

The increase in the valuation of real and personal estate during 
the same period was a fraction over 53 per cent, indicating a large 
increase of successful business without a corresponding increase of 
population, the densely peopled limits of the city forcing business 
citizens to find their homes in the adjoining towns. 

The nine cities and towns immediately surrounding Boston, in 
1855, had an aggregate population of 100,256; in 1865, 139,558 ; 
an increase of 39,302 ;— while Boston, starting in 1855 witha 
population of 160,490, in 1865 had 192,317; a gain of 31,827. 

While business has increased, the area occupied for that purpose 
has been enlarged, and streets formerly used for dwellings are now 
devoted to stores, shops and warehouses. This change is being 
made more rapidly at the present time than at any former period. 
From this cause the aggregate population of nine wards has gradu- 
ally diminished during the last ten years, while the aggregate 
increase of the whole city during the same time has been in East 
and South Boston and Ward Eleven. 

Excepting lands of the Back Bay, there remains but a small 
quantity of vacant territory, and the time must soon come when 
all increase of population, and those surrendering their dwellings 
to the demands of business, must fix their residence beyond the 
limits of the city. 
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We shall then find the metropolis of New England in this anoma- 
lous and dangerous condition, limited and fixed in two essential 
elements of her growth,— territory and population ; her vast wealth 
and business largely owned by non-residents, heavily taxed, having 
no voice or vote in the municipal government that holds jurisdiction 
over the wealth and trade of the city; the entire management and 
control of the government placed in the hands of a resident popu- 
lation, a large majority of whom may feel but lightly the burdens 
of taxation, or the responsibilities of power. 

To avoid this approaching condition, a large territory, already 
a necessity for a free and healthy growth of Boston, must be added 
to her limits; thereby retaining her men of wealth and business, 
her men of culture and taste, of piety and learning; the business, 
social, and religious elements needed for her safety and pros- 
perity. , 

If we grant the prayer of the petitioners, we shall in a measure 
meet the exigency. 

The annexation of Roxbury will add 2,100 acres to the area of 
Boston, giving an area of 5,370 acres, with an additional popula- 
tion of 30,000. Your Committee can see no injury, but great ben- 
efits resulting to Roxbury by the union. The evidence proved that 
a large number of her citizens hold their property and have their 
places of business in Boston; that they have interests, opinions, 
and feelings, in common with her citizens; that the prosperity of 
one city is the prosperity of both; that the destiny of one must be 
the destiny of the other. 

That annexation will relieve them from double taxation for the 
support of two governments, when one would be cheaper and more 
efficient, and give them their rightful influence and power in form- 
ing and modifying the municipal legislation under which they live, 
hold their property, and prosecute their business. 

That the value of real estate in Roxbury would be greatly 
enhanced by annexation; lying in the direction in which Bos- 
ton is most rapidly growing, her large territory of eligible 
building grounds would attract the most desirable class of pur- 
chasers. 

Also greatly benefited in the diminished cost of introducing 
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water, with which Roxbury is poorly supplied, depending largely 
upon wells lowered at great cost. 

The health, comfort, and prosperity of the city already call for 
a large supply of running water. Boston anticipates the necessity 
of increasing her supply at no distant time. It is believed that 
Boston and Roxbury united could furnish a sufficient supply of 
water to the citizens of both cities at a much less cost than the 
same cities could separately furnish themselves. It would be a 
needless expenditure of money for two cities, in all respects one, 
united by mutual growth, to adopt and forever maintain separate 
dams, reservoirs, aqueducts and pipes, when a small additional 
expense on the part of one would furnish an ample supply to both. 

It appeared in evidence that the present supply of water for the 
city of Boston was sufficient for both cities for five years. 

The two cities are alike interested in the subject of streets and 
drains. ‘The evidence, and survey of the grounds show that a uni- 
form and extended system of streets and drainage should be imme- 
diately adopted, embracing all the Back Bay lands. A complete 
and thorough system.for Boston must extend within the limits of 
Roxbury : and Roxbury gains four additional feet to the fall of her 
drainage by extending it through the lands of Boston. Untila 


common plan of sewerage is accepted, meeting this mutual neces- 


sity, a large area of the flats must remain a shallow cesspool for 
the waste and offal of both cities. | 

The pressing importance of immediate, systematic action 
appears from the quotation we make from the Report of the Com- 
missioners appointed by the Mayor of Boston, to meet and confer 
with the Commissioners of Roxbury upon the question of annex- 
ation, (both Commissions reporting in favor of annexation.) 


‘¢ The large tract of land lying partly in Boston and partly in 
Roxbury, on the easterly and westerly sides of Boston Neck, com- 
prising the territory of South Bay and Back Bay, demands imme- 
diate attention. The grade originally adopted for the new streets 
on the Back Bay was twenty feet above the base line. It having 
been ascertained that in many places the streets in Ward Eleven 
were at the grade of sixteen feet; an objection having been made 


Bs 
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that the water from the new streets would flood such places; 
eighteen feet was adopted by the State Commissioners as the grade 
for the streets of the Back Bay. 

,: * Upon this intermediate territory, at an early day, will be a 
large population. The difficulties in the Church Street district, 
originally occupied when there was an outlet to the sea, and 
the grade of which is similar to that to which we refer, fore- 
shadow the greater evils which must follow if a proper grade is 
not immediately established throughout this territory. Cities 
may refuse to accept streets as public highways, unless at a 
grade established or assented to by them; but private owners 
may lay out ways, and erect buildings, and sell lands, which 
may become densely occupied before a city is applied to for 
action. A nuisance is indictable; but what redress does this 
remedy furnish as a cure for a pestilence which may have rav- 
aged a city? During the last summer, the Back Bay, within 
the limits of Boston, was frequently so offensive that the win- 
dows of cars passing over it were of necessity closed; the 
surface of the water was covered with filth, and we deem it our 
duty to present this aspect of the case with the earnestness. 
which we feel. 

‘We cannot doubt that the legislature will confer a power 
commensurate to the end required. * * * The interests of 
the Commonwealth in its own property, and, more especially, in 
the health of its citizens, forbid the doubt of its ready acqui- 
_ escence in a request for this purpose.” 


Intelligent citizens of Boston and Roxbury testified that the. 
want of a common system had retarded the progress of public 
improvement, endangered the public health, depreciated prop- 
erty, and involved both cities in present and future loss; that 
unity of plan and concert of action had never been secured by 
the two governments; that conflicting opinions divide their 
plans and defeat their united action; that a common system of 
streets and sewerage could never be devised and prosecuted 
with any hope of practical success under two municipal gov- 
ernments. 

3 
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We cannot urge with too great stress, the pressing necessity 
of a common system of streets and drains. The evils and 
embarrassments already experienced, should warn against. 
similar and greater evils to come. The rapid growth of Boston 
in the past, should enlarge our conceptions of the future; and 
the judgment, sagacity and taste of her citizens should imme- 
diately project. a comprehensive plan of parks, squares, spacious 
avenues and streets, in which the future of Boston may receive 
@ permanent form, and her health, beauty and greatness be 
secured. 

Hitherto Boston has been walled in by the sea, cramped and 
compressed in her growth, her streets narrow and _ irregular, 
like the walled cities of the East. For half a century she has 
carted gravel into the bay, making land for streets and ware- 
houses, to the serious damage of her harbor. What she most. 
needs at the present time ¢s. room. 

Not only should the territory of Roxbury be added, but her 
borders extended across the waters to the surrounding main 
land and to the highlands beyond, that she may hereafter 
embrace within her corporate limits the population, wealth and 
civilization that legitimately belong to her. 

The county of Norfolk, of which Roxbury is a part, can 
suffer no real injury by the union. 

The prejudice against changing the geographical limits of an 
ancient county, the pride of retaining within her borders an 
important city, may lead some to oppose it. But these reasons 
do not practically affect her interests. Roxbury will leave her 
county with large and commodious public buildings, 
house and jail recently built, not excelled by any in the Com- 


a court 


monwealth, and sufficient for half a century, — her highways 
and: bridges thoroughly constructed and in good state of repair, 
and the county free from debt. To this condition Roxbury has 
contributed her proportion. The county is prepared for the 
separation. Norfolk will remain the sixth county of the State 
in population and wealth,— now the third in wealth and the 
fifth in population. 

With her territory joining the united cities, her prospect and 
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advantage for a rapid increase in the future will be equal to 
any county in the State. 

Not only are the citizens of Boston and Roxbury interested 
in this question, but all the citizens of the Commonwealth. 
The State owns 1,000,000 square feet of Back Bay land, exclu- 
sive of streets, filled and paid for, the present value estimated 
at $2,000,000. In the opinion of the Back Bay Commissioners, 
the value of this land would be materially enhanced by annex- 
ation; by occupying a more central position, in a larger city; by 
the more rapid increase of wealth and population; and still 
further increased by an improved system of streets and drains, 
— essential to the sale, value and occupation of this land. 

The citizens of the Commonwealth are interested in the growth 
and prosperity of Boston, not from pecuniary considerations alone, 
but from higher and broader reasons of State policy and influence. 
The commercial, political and national influence and power of 
Massachusetts cannot be separated from the consideration and 
importance of her capital, at home and abroad. 

The relative condition of the two cities, as to public institutions 
and buildings, public schools and charities, and city finances, offers 
no serious obstacles to annexation; so similar are they in these 
respects that neither would materially gain or lose. 

We close this Report in the unanimous opinion, that the benefits 
to Roxbury, the necessities of Boston, and the interests of the 
Commonwealth, sanction and require the annexation. 

S. W. BOWERMAN, Chairman, 
WILLIAM L. REED, 
CHESTER SNOW, 
Of the Senate. 
JOSHUA C. STONE, 
WM. C. SPAULDING, 
GEO. SHELDON, 
JOHN W. STEVENS, 
J. C. TAYLOR, 
FRANCIS J. STEVENS, 
WINSOR WRIGHT, 
Of the House. 
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[CHap. 359.] 


An Act to unite the Cities of Boston and Roxbury. 
Be it enacted, etc., as follows: 

Section 1. All that territory now comprised within the limits 
of the city of Roxbury, in the county of Norfolk, with the inhabi- 
tants and estates therein, is hereby annexed to and made part of 
the city of Boston, in the county of Suffolk, and shall hereafter’ 
constitute a part of the county of Suffolk, subject to the same 
municipal regulations, obligations and liabilities, and entitled to 
the same immunities in all respects as the said city of Boston: 
provided, however, that until constitutionally and legally changed, 
said territory shall continue to be, for the purpose of electing 
members of the house of representatives, part of the county of 
Norfolk, constituting the third and fourth representative districts 
thereof; for the purpose of electing a senator, part of the first 
Norfolk senatorial district ; for the purpose of electing a councillor, 
part of council district number three, and for the purpose of elect- 
ing a representative in congress, part of congressional district 
number three, as the same are now constituted. 

All the duties now required by law to be performed by the 
mayor and aldermen and city clerk, of the city of Roxbury, or 
either of them, pertaining to the election of representatives in 
congress, state councillors, senators and members of the house of 
representatives, shall in like manner devolve upon and be performed 
by the board of aldermen and city clerk of the city of Boston. 

It shall be the duty of the ward officers of the several wards, 
that shall be erected out of said territory as hereinafter provided, 
to make return of ail votes that may be cast therein, from time to 
to time, for representatives in congress, state councillors, senators, 
members of the house of representatives, and for all other national, 
state, district, county, municipal_and ward officers, to the city clerk 
of the city of Boston. 

Secr. 2. All the public property of the said city of Roxbury 
shall be vested in and is hereby declared to be the property of the 
city of Boston; and said city of Boston shall succeed to all the 
rights, claims, causes of action, rights to uncollected taxes, liens, 
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nses, trusts, duties, privileges and immunities of said city of Rox- 
bury. The city treasurer of the city of Roxbury shall, on or 
before the second Monday of January, in the year eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-eight, under the direction of the mayor and alder- 
men of said city of Roxbury, who shall for this purpose, and for 
all other purposes necessary to carry into full effect the provisions 
of this act, continue to hold their offices over, transfer, deliver, 
pay over and account for to the city treasurer of the city of Bos- 
ton, all books, papers, moneys and other property in his possession 
as city treasurer of said city of Roxbury, when this act shall take 
effect ; and the city of Boston shall become liable for and subject 
to all the debts, obligations, duties, responsibilities and liabilities 
of said city of Roxbury. All actions and causes of action which 
may be pending, or which shall have accrued at the time this act 
shall take effect, in behalf of or against the city of Roxbury, shall 
survive, and may be prosecuted to final judgment and execution, 
in behalf of or against the city of Boston. 

Sxcr. 3. The several courts within the county of Suffolk, after 
this act shall take effect, shall have the same jurisdiction over all 
causes of action and proceedings in civil causes, and over all 
matters in probate and insolvency, which shall have accrued 
within said territory hereby annexed, that said courts now have 
over like actions, proceedings and matters within the county of 
Suffolk: provided, however, that the several courts within the 
county of Norfolk shall have and retain jurisdiction of all actions, 
proceedings and matters, that shall have been rightfully com- 
menced in said courts prior to the time when this act shall take 
effect; and the supreme judicial court and the superior court 
within the county of Suffolk, after this act shall take effect, shall 
have the same jurisdiction of all crimes, offences and misdemean- 
ors, that shall have been committed within the said territory, that 
the supreme judicial court and superior court within the county of 
Norfolk now have jurisdiction of; provided, proceedings shall not 
have been already commenced in any of the courts within the 
county of Norfolk, for the prosecution of said crimes, offences and 
misdemeanors; in which case the said courts within the county of 


Norfolk shall have and retain jurisdiction of the same for the full, 
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complete and final. disposition thereof. All suits, actions, pro- 
ceedings, complaints and prosecutions; and all matters of probate 
and insolvency which shall be pending within said territory, before 
any court or justice of the peace, when this act shall take effect, 
shall be heard and determined as though this act had not passed. 

Srecr. 4. Said territory shall continue a judicial district under 
the jurisdiction of the police court of the city of Roxbury, which 
shall continue to exist, and shall hereafter be designated and 
known by the name of the municipal court for the southern district 
of the city of Boston. Said court shall have the same civil and 
criminal jurisdiction in said district and the same civil jurisdiction 
in the county of Suffolk as the police courts, other than that of the 
city of Boston, have by law in their respective districts and 
counties. 

Appeals shall be allowed from all judgments of said court, in 
like manner and to the same courts that appeals are now allowed 
from the judgments of the municipal court of the city of Boston. 
All acts and duties, (if any,) now incumbent upon the city council 
of the city of Roxbury, or either branch thereof, relating to the 
said court of the city of Roxbury, shall hereafter devolve upon and 
be performed by the city council of the city of Boston. All fines 
and forfeitures, and all costs in criminal prosecutions in said 
court, and all fees and charges received in said court in civil pro- 
ceedings, shall be accounted for and paid over, in the same manner 
as is now provided for the municipal court within the city of 
Boston. 

Sect. 5. The city council of the city of Boston shall, as soon 
as may be after the fifth day of November in the year eighteen 
hundred and sixty-seven, divide the said territory into three 
wards, one of which shall comprise the same territory now 
comprised in said fourth representative district, and the other two 
shall be so constituted as to contain as nearly as practicable an 
equal number of legal voters; and the wards thus established shall 
so remain until the alteration of the ward limits of said city of 
Boston provided by law. And the clerks of the said wards shall 
for the purpose mentioned in section eleven of the eighth chapter 
of the General Statutes of this Commonwealth assemble at such 
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places as are or shall be required by law. And the board of 
aldermen are hereby authorized to designate such places, whenever 
such designation shall by law become necessary or proper, and 
said board shall succeed to all the powers and duties in reference 
to the same which are now vested in the county commissioners of 
the county of Norfolk. And each of the wards so established 
shall be entitled to all the municipal and ward officers which each 
of the other wards of said city of Boston is entitled to. And the 
board of aldermen of said city of Boston shall, in due season, 
issue their warrants for meetings of the legal voters of said wards 
respectively, to be held on the second Monday of December in the 
year eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, at some place within said 
wards respectively, which shall be designated in said warrants, 
there first to choose a warden, clerk, and five inspectors of 
elections for each of said wards, who shall hold their offices until 
the first Monday of January in the year eighteen hundred and 
sixty-eight, and until others shall be chosen and qualified in their 
stead; second, to give in their ballots for the several municipal 
and ward officers for the year eighteen hundred and sixty-eight 
for which they shall be entitled to vote by virtue of the provisions 
of this act. 

The voters of each of said wards shall designate, by their ballots 
cast at said meetings, the term of service for which each of the six 
school committee men, who shall be chosen in each of said wards, 
shall serve, so that two of the number chosen in each ward shall 
serve for three years, two for two years, and two for one year. 
The board of aldermen of the city of Boston shall prepare lists of 
all the legal voters in said wards respectively, to be used at said 
meetings, and shall do all other things which they are now by law 
required to do in respect to like elections in other wards in the 
city of Boston; and at said meetings, any legal voter of said. 
wards respectively may call the citizens to order, and preside 
until a warden shall have been chosen and qualified. 

All ward officers whose election is provided for in this section 
shall be qualified according to law. The citizens of the territory 
by this act annexed to the city of Boston, shall have the same 
right to vote for municipal officers, at the annual municipal elec- 
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tion of the city of Boston, in the year eighteen hundred and sixty- 
seven, as they would have had if said territory had formed part of 
the city of Boston for more than six months next before said 
election. 

Sect. 6. All provisions of law requiring an election of muni- 
cipal and ward officers for said city of Roxbury on the second 
Monday of December in the year eighteen hundred and sixty- 
seven, for the municipal year then next ensuing, are hereby 
repealed. 

Sect. 7. After the present municipal year, the board of alder- 
men of the city of Boston shall consist of twelve members, and the 
common council of the city of Boston shall consist of sixty mem- 
bers. The number of wards of said city, including the wards to 
be formed out of the territory hereby annexed, shall be fifteen. 

Secor. 8. The several police officers and watchmen that may be 
in office in the city of Roxbury when this act shall take effect 
shall thereafter continue in the discharge of their respective duties, 
in the same manner as if they were police officers and watchmen 
of the city of Boston, until others shall be appointed in their stead. 

Secr. 9. All the interest which the city of Roxbury now has 
in the public property of the county of Norfolk, is hereby released 
and acquitted to said county of Norfolk. Such proportion of the 
debts and obligations of the county of Norfolk, existing when this 
act shall take full effect, over and above the value of all the prop- 
erty belonging to said county as should proportionally and 
equitably be paid by the inhabitants and property owners of the 
territory by this act annexed to the city of Boston, shall be paid 
by said city of Boston to said county of Norfolk; and the supreme 
judicial court shall have jurisdiction in equity to determine the 
amount of such proportion, (if any,) and enforce the payment of 
the same upon a suit in equity, in the name of said county, to be 
brought therefor within six months after this act shall go into full 
operation, by the county commissioners of said county of Norfolk, 
if they shall deem such suit for the interest of said county ; but 
no such suit shall be instituted after said six months. 

Nothing contained in this act shall impair the obligation of 
contracts ; and the property and inhabitants. of the territory by 
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this act annexed to the city of Boston shall continue liable to the 
existing creditors of the county of Norfolk, in like manner as if 
this act had not been passed: provided, that if any person, by 
reason of his being an inhabitant of, or owning property in, said 
territory, shall be compelled to pay any part of an existing debt 
or obligation of the county of Norfolk, the amount of such pay- 
ment shall constitute a debt to him from said county as hereafter 
to be constituted, exclusive of said territory, and may be recov- 
ered in like manner as other debts against the county of Norfolk. 
' Secor. 10. This act shall not take full effect, unless accepted by 
a majority of the legal voters of each of said cities, present and 
voting thereon by ballot, at meetings which shall be held in the 
several wards of said cities, respectively upon notice duly given, 
at least seven days before the time of said meeting. Meetings for 
that purpose shall be held simultaneously in said cities on the 
second Monday of September next. And the polls shall be opened 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon of said day, and shall be closed at 
six o’clock in the afternoon. 

In case of the absence of any ward officer, at any ward meeting, 
held in either city for the purpose aforesaid, a like officer may be 
chosen pro tempore, by hand vote, and shall be duly qualified and 
‘shall have all the powers and be subject to all the duties of the 
regular officer, at said meetings. Said ballots shall be ‘‘ Yes” or 
‘¢ No” in answer to the question, **Shall an act passed by the 
legislature of the Commonwealth in the year eighteen hundred and 
sixty-seven, entitled ‘an act to unite the cities of Boston and 
Roxbury’ be accepted?” Such meeting shall be called, notified 
and warned by the mayor and aldermen of the city of Roxbury, 
and the board of aldermen of the city of Boston, respectively, in 
the same manner in which meetings for the election of municipal 
officers in said. cities respectively are called, notified and warned. 
The ballots given in shall be assorted, counted and declared, in 
the wards in which they are given in open ward meeting, and shall 
also be registered in the ward records. The clerk of each ward in 
the city of Boston shall make return of all ballots given in, in his 
ward, and the number of ballots in favor of the acceptance of this 
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act and the number of ballots against said acceptance to the 
board of aldermen of the city of Boston, and like returns by the 
clerks of the several wards in the city of Roxbury shall be made 
to the mayor and aldermen of the city of Roxbury. All of said 
returns shall be made within forty-eight hours of the close of the 
polls. 

It shall be the duty of the board of aldermen of the city of 
Boston, and of the mayor and aldermen of the city of Roxbury, 
respectively, to certify and return as soon as may be the ballots 
cast in their respective cities, and the number of ballots in favor 
of the acceptance of this act and the number of ballots against 
said acceptance, in their respective cities, to the secretary of the 
Commonwealth. And if it shall appear that a majority of the 
votes in each of said cities is in favor of the acceptance of this 
act, the said secretary shall immediately issue and publish his 
certificate declaring this act to have been duly accepted. 

Secor. 11. So much of this act as authorizes and directs the 
submission of the question of acceptance of this act to the legal 
voters of said cities, respectively, provided for in the tenth section 
of this act, shall take effect upon its passage. 

Secor. 12. If this act shall be accepted as herein provided, it 
shall take effect on the fifth day of November, in the year eighteen 
hundred and sixty-seven, so far as to authorize, legalize and carry 
into effect the acts and provisions of the fifth, sixth and seventh 
sections of this act; but for all other purposes (except as men- 
tioned in section eleven of this act), it shall take effect on the 
first Monday of January, in the year eighteen hundred and sixty- 
eight. 

Secor. 13. If any election or balloting upon the question of the 
acceptance of this act, by either of said cities, shall within two 
months thereafter be declared void by the supreme judicial court, 
upon summary proceedings, which may be had in any county on 
the petition of fifty voters of either city, the question of accept- 
ing said act shall be again submitted to the legal voters of said 
city, and meetings therefor shall within thirty days thereafter be 
called, held and conducted, and the votes returned and other pro- 
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ceedings had thereon, in like manner as hereinbefore provided. 
But no election or balloting shall be held void for informality, 
in calling, holding or conducting the election, or returning the 
votes, or otherwise, except upon proceedings instituted there- 
for and determined within sixty days thereafter, as aforesaid. 
[ Approved June 1, 1867. ] 
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This indenture of two parts by and between the City of Boston, 
party of the first part, and the Boston and Worcester Rail- 
road Corporation, a corporation duly established by authority 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, party of the second 
part, , 


WITNESSETH: 


That whereas said City of Boston is about to rebuild the 
bridge by which Albany Street in said city passes over the 
railroad of said railroad corporation, and to build a retaining 
wall along both sides of said street, and said railroad corpora- 
tion is desirous that said bridge should be made longsr 
than the present bridge, and that the whole of the space 
and land under such bridge as so lengthened may be used by 
them for the purposes of their railroad, and is willing that said 
retaining wall should be built in part on their land. Now, then, 
said parties, each in consideration of the grants and agreements 
of the other herein contained, hereby respectively grant and 
agree as follows: 

First, the said City of Boston doth hereby give, grant, 
bargain, sell and convey to the said Boston and Worcester 
Railroad Corporation, its successors and assigns, a strip of land, 
bounded and described as follows: beginning at a point marked 
“B” on the plan hereinafter mentioned, in the easterly line of 
Albany Street, distant eight and eighty-two one-hundredths feet 
south-westwardly from the intersection of said easterly line of 
Albany Street, with the most southerly rail of the Boston and 
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Worcester railroad, measuring on the aforesaid easterly line of 
Albany Street; thence south-westwardly along said easterly line 
of Albany Strect, thirteen and forty-eight one-hundredths feet; 
thence westwardly sixty-eight and forty-eight one-hundredths 
feet, to the westerly line of said Albany Street, to a point 
marked “D” on said plan; thence north-eastwardly along the 
said westerly line of the said Albany Street, seventeen and 
sixteen one-hundredths feet to a point marked “A” on said 
plan, distant nine and ninety-seven one-hundredths feet south- 
westwardly from the intersection of said westerly line of Albany 
Street, with the aforesaid most southerly rail of the track of the 
Boston and Worcester Railroad, measuring on said westerly 
line of said street; and thence eastwardly sixty-six and four 
one-hundredths feet, to the point of beginning; containing seven 
hnndred and sixty-two square feet, be the same more or less, 
according to a plan made by N. Henry Crafts, City Engineer, 
bearing date January 1, 1867, and deposited in the office of the 
said City Engineer;—reserving to said city the right to 
maintain and carry said Albany Street by a substantial bridge 
over said strip of land and the railroad of the said party of the 
second part, as and for a public highway, within the limits, at 
the height and in the manner herein set forth and provided. 
And said City of Boston agrees that said party of the second 
part may widen its railroad under said Albany Street Bridge, by 
taking and permanently holding said strip of land. And said 
City of Boston further agrees to build and maintain said bridge 
so that there shall be at least fifty-two and sixteen one-hun- 
dredths feet of clear space between the faces of the abutments 
thereof, and to place the northerly abutment thereof where the 
northerly abutment now stands, and the southerly abutment to 
be placed at least seventy-one and fifty one-hundredths feet south- 
erly therefrom, measuring on the line of Albany Street, so as to 
leave said strip of land above conveyed, unoccupied, open and 
unobstructed. Said bridge to be without columns or piers, and 
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the bottom surface of the superstructure thereof to be at least 
fifteen and one-half feet in the clear above the top of the pres- 
ent rails of said railroad, so as to give a clear and unobstructed 
space of fifteen and five-tenths feet in height, and fifty-two and 
sixteen one-hundredths feet in width between said abutments 
under said bridge. 

And said railroad corporation grants and agrees that said 
retaining walls may be so constructed that not more than eighteen 
inches thereof at the bottom, nor less than twelve inches at the 
top between “ Way” Street on the southerly side, two hundred 
and seventy-two and one-half feet in whole, and between line of 
filling near Oak Street on the northerly side, one hundred and 
eighty-five feet in whole shall be on its land adjoining said Albany 
Street; that it will upon reasonable notice remove all buildings 
or other obstructions now standing upon the land where said 
walls are to be built, or so near thereto as to interfere with the 
convenient building of said walls; and to pay to said -city for 
the portion so built in part on the land of said railroad corpo- 
ration seven thousand dollars ($7,000) on demand after the same 
is completed, provided that if said portion so built in part on 
their land shall be less than four hundred and fifty-seven and one- 
half feet in length, a deduction shall be made from said seven 
thousand dollars, in proportion to said diminution. Said railroad 
corporation also agrees to pay all the additional cost actually 
incurred and paid by the City of Boston for constructing said 
bridge of the length of seventy-nine (79) feet, instead of sixty- 
seven (67) feet, and the cost of thereafter maintaining and keep- 
ing in repair such additional length of twelve (12) feet, said 
cost to be determined in each case if not agreed on by the par- 
ties, by one or more competent and disinterested arbitrators to 
be agreed on by them; or, if they cannot agree, to be appointed 
by the Supreme Judicial Court of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Said city agrees that said railroad corporation may at any 
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and all times, and from time to time, use and occupy as much of 
said retaining wall as is built on the land of said railroad 
corporation, as and for the purposes of a party wall for building 
thereon or otherwise and shall own and have joint and equal 
rights and interests in said wall with said city, and that said 
city will build said retaining wall as above provided, and in all 
other particulars according to the specifications hereto annexed, 
and to said plan, and will build and maintain said bridge as 
above provided, and in all respects in a solid, safe and substan- 
tial manner. 

But if, and whenever said railroad corporation shall remove 
all its railroad tracks from said parcel above described and 
conveyed to said corporation, and from all the other land under 
said bridge, and shall cease to use said parcel and other land 
for all and any purposes reasonably connected with or incident 
to the transaction of its business as a railroad corporation, the 
said corporation agrees to release to said city all such rights 
in said parcel above described as are given and conveyed by 
these presents to said corporation, and thereupon also said city 
agrees to release, acquit and discharge said railroad corporation 
from any and all agreements or obligations thereafter to maintain 
or keep in repair, or to pay any part of the cost of maintaining 
or keeping in repair said additional length of twelve (12) feet, 
or as to any other matter relating to said bridge, arising under 
these presents. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


OPENING THE READING ROOM 


OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 


ON SUNDAYS. 


Colao) BOSTON, 


In Common Council, July 27, 1867. 


The Joint Standing Committee on the Public Library, to whom 
was re-committed the report upon the opening of the Reading 
Room of that institution on Sundays, with instructions to give 
the petitioners and remonstrants a hearing thereon, having dis- 
charged the duty thus enjoined upon them, would respectfully 


REPORT: 


That four protracted meetings were held under the order, at 
which ample opportunity was afforded both parties, especially the 
remonstrants, to be heard. In the course of the deliberations, 
the legal point was suggested, that the City Council could not 
authorize the opening of any portion of the Library under the 
provisions of the Statute forbidding all works on Sunday save 
those “of necessity and charity.” Wishing to solve this question 
in the only proper manner known to the ordinances, your Committee 
at once consulted the City Solicitor, who, after a thorough examina- 
tion of the subject, and strengthened in opinion by consultation 
with eminent jurists, returned the following official answer to the 
committee’s inquiry : 


City Sonicrtor’s Orricr, 46 Court STREET, 
Boston, July 25, 1867. 


Sirn:— Your communication was received, proposing to me 
the following questions in behalf of the Committee on the Public 
Library, viz: 

1. “ Would the opening of the Public Library of the City of 
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Boston, or any portion thereof, for public use on Sundays, violate, 
in letter or spirit, any statute of the Commonwealth for the proper 
observance of the Sabbath Day?” e 

2. “Would an order of the City Council so to open said 
library on Sundays subject any officers employed in said library 
to legal prosecution for violation of the statute of the Common- 
wealth which prohibits all work on the Sabbath day, except that 
of necessity or charity?” 

The General Statutes, chap. 84, sects. 1 and 2, prohibit, under 
a penalty, the keeping open of any “shop, warehouse or work- 
house,” the doing of “any manner of labor, business or work, 
except works of necessity and charity,” and travelling, except 
from necessity or charity, on the Lord’s day. 

Construing these provisions in the light of the judicial deci- 
sions upon them, I am of the opinion, that the opening of the 
library for public use on Sundays would conflict with the statute ; 
that such use does not come within the meaning of either of 
the words of the exception, necessity or charity; and that persons 
who should conduct the library for public use on Sundays, would 
be subject to the penalty provided by the statute. 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. VP. HEALY, 
Alderman GAFFIELD, 
of the Committee on the Public Library. 


The Committee need not say that the statute under which 
this decision is given is a very ancient one, and still pro- 
hibits many of the transactions now permitted by general 
custom “on the Lord’s day.” Your Committee, however, do 
not feel themselves called upon to comment upon this state 
of things, but leave it to the thoughtful consideration of each 
citizen. 

Although this matter of opening the Library, or a portion of 
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it, has been agitated for more than ten years, we do not learn 
that any legal opinion has heretofore been taken upon it. 

In view of the foregoing decision of the City Solicitor, your 
Committee respectfully recommend that no further action be 
taken upon the subject. 


CHAS. W. SLACK, 
THOMAS GAFFIELD, 
NEWTON TALBOT, 
JEREMIAH L. NEWTON, 
ALFONSO BOWMAN, 
JOHN F. JARVIS, 
THOMAS GOGIN, 
H. BURR CRANDALL, 
Committee. 
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In Board of Aldermen, August 5, 1867. 


The Committee on Laying out and Widening Streets re- 
spectfully report, that an additional appropriation of one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars will be required for the settlement of 
unadjusted claims, and for completing the excavation on Oliver 
and Belmont Streets. © 

A loan of $100,000 was made for this purpose, Sept. 29, 1866, 
called the Oliver Street Temporary Loan. There remains on 


hand of this loan, $6,302.12. 


The unadjusted claims for damages on these streets are 
estimated at . , ‘ : ‘ : . $144,594 69 
Cost of removal of balance of earth, say . ; 20,000 00 


$164,594 69 
Deduct balance of loan on hand . . $6,302 12 
Deduct for earth to be delivered at 
Albany Street, to be paid for from 
the appropriation for Albany Street 
Damages, &c., say : : . 10,000 00 
—— 16,302 12 


Leaving a balance of : : : . $148,292 57 


This improvement is being made by the City by authority of 
a special Act of the Legislature of 1865, and the whole net 
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expense (except paving, building sidewalks and a sewer,) is to 
be assessed upon the abutting estates on said streets. 
The Committee therefore unanimously recommend the passage 
of the accompanying Order. 
Respectfully submitted. 


WILLIAM CUMSTON, 


Chairman. 


OrpvERED: That the Treasurer be and he is hereby authorized 
to borrow, under the direction of the Committee on Finance, the 
sum of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and that said 
sum be added to the appropriation termed the Oliver Street 
Temporary Loan. 
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fey OF BOSTON. 


AUDITOR'S MONTHLY EXHIBIT, 


AUGUST 6, 1867. 


fer OL BOSTON. 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 1867-68. 


MONTHLY EXHIBIT. 


OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF Accounts, City HALL, 
August 6, 1867. 
To the Honorable City Council : 

Gentlemen, — The undersigned, in compliance with the 3d 
Section of the Ordinance on Finance, herewith presents an Exhibit 
of the General and Special Appropriations for the present finan- 
cial year of 1867-68, as shown in the books in his office, 
Aug. 1, 1867, including the August Draft, exhibiting the original 
appropriations, the amount expended and the balances of each 
unexpended at that date. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ALFRED T. TURNER, 
Auditor of Accounts. 


GHNERAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


Adams School House 
Advertising . 
Annuities 
Albany Street Bridge 
Armories : 
Bells and Clocks 
Boston Harbor 
Bridges . 
Cemeteries 
City Debt 
City Hospital 
Common, etc. 
County of Suffolk . 
Engineer’s Department . : 
External Health Sapam 
Fire Alarms . : 
Fire Department . 
Harbor Dredging . : ; 
Internal Health Department . 
Interest and Premium . 
Incidental Expenses 
Lamps . 
Birvets 
Meridian Street Bridge . 

- Militia Bounty 
Mount Hope Cemetery 


Add Revenue Received, $4, 407. 95 


New Lunatic Hospital . 

Old Claims . : 

Overseers of the Poor 

Paving, ete. 

Police . ; 

Public Bathing 

Public Buildings . 

Public Institutions, viz: 
House of Industry 
House of Correction . 
Lunatic Hospital 


Steamboat ‘* Henry Morrison”? . 


Pauper Expenses 


General Expenses at City 0 Office . 


Carried forward 


Amount of each 
Appropriation, 


$12,000 
4,000 
1,200 
72,000 
16,000 
2,000 
9,300 
14,000 
7,700 
400,000 
91,000 
*50,050 
225,000 
20 000 
7500 
19,500 
159,500 
*21,763 
232,400 
930,000 
75,000 
250,500 
8,200 
*36 202 
30,000 


*14,673 


¥*114,428 
1,500 
50,300 
250,000 
473,835 
2(),000 
58,000 


115,000 
78,000 
55,000 
13,000 
12,000 

6,000 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00) 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
48 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
50 
00 


00 


————— 


Expended. 


$4,335 
959 
380 

17 
4,181 
874 
1,276 
5,181 
1,979 
219,700 
40,027 
30,808 
68 673 
6.702 
1,307 
7,650 
49,046 
9.508 
78.117 
150,064 
28,003 
58,588 
2,205 
34,452 
2,173 


13,627 


925 
258 
5,000 
66,635 
143,296 
17,376 
13,589 


44,078 
21,736 
20,336 
6,177 
1,757 
1,953 


24 
54 
72 


—_———— 


Bal. Unexpended. 


$7,664 23 
3,040 17 
820 00 
71,982 68 
11,818 14 
1,125 47 
8,023 -78 
8,818 52 
5,720 76 
190 300 00 
50,972 91 
19,241 36 
156.326 23 
13,297 08 
6,192 46 
11,849 45 
110,453 72 
12,255 33 
154,282 90 
779,935 88 
46,996 29 
191,911 32 
5,994 95 
1,750 17 
27,826 20 


5,453 31 


113,502 43 

1,241 26 
45,300 00 
183,364 41 
330,538 78 

2,623 93 
44,410 44 


70,921 76 
56,263 65 
34,663 96 
6,822 76 
10,242 46 
4,046 28 


$3,956,552 15) $1,152,964 67! $2,807,995 43 


a ew A A a a ee ae ee 


* To these appropriations have been added the balances brought from 1866-67, 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


Brought forward °. 

Public Lands 

Public Library . 

Printing and Stationery 

Reserved Fund . 

Salaries 

Schools and School Houses, viz: 
High and Grammar School Instructors 
Grammar Schools, Public Buildings, 
Grammar Schools, School Committee, 
Salaries Officers School Committee 
Primary School Instructors . 
Primary Schools, Publie Buildings, 
Primary Schools, School Committee, 

Sealers of Weights and Measures 

Sewers and Drains ; 

State Tax . : 

War Expenses . 

Water Works . : 

Water Works, Interest and Premium, 

Widening Streets : 


Add Revenue received since May 1, 
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Amount of each Bal. Unexpended, 


Expended. 


Appropriation. 
$3,956,552 15/$1,152,964 67/$2,807,995 43 — 
*12,102 00 2,384 86 0710 
#39258 11 20.406 42 18,851 69 
30,000 00 4,344 67 25,655 33 
250,000 00 38,950 00 211,050 00 
100,000 00 21,590 33 78,409 67 
368,700 00 175,766 35 192,933 65 
84,000 00 16,296 19 67,708 81 
39,900 00 8,817 17 27 ,082 83 
12,500 00 4,850 00 7,650 00 
174,750 00 84,491 93 90,258 07 
70,000 00 9,578 93 60,421 07 
*13,000 00 1,424 23 11,575 77 
6,800 00 2,001 05 -4,798 95 
90,000 00 13,832 46 36,167 54 
1570000000) ts eee eee 1,700,000 00 
10,000 00 2,361 48 7,638 52 
179,000 00 43,382 47 135,617 53 
550,000 00 12,910 00} 537,090 00 
#227 ;261 16 41,665 14 185,596 02 
$7,869,823 42)$1,658,018 35'$6,216,213 02 


4,407 95 


$7,874,231 37 


Total 


* To these appropriations have been added the balances brought from 1866-67. 


Total appropriations made by the City Council for 1867-68 


Total balances from 1866-67 


Total appropriations and balances 


$7,742,435 00 
127,388 42 


$7,869,823 42 


a e 


AUDITOR'S MONTHLY EXHIBIT. | 


SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


[Under this head the appropriations in some instances are only the balances 
brought from last financial year, and in others, balances and additions made to | 
them the present financial year. ] 


Loan, Revenue, 
or from Expended. Unexpended. 
Reserved Fund. 


Albany Street Grading (loan) . ; $36,896 36} $13,072 18} $23,824 18 
Albany Street Damages (loan). : 26,527 74| 10,347 01 16,180 73 
Apple Island (reserved fund) . : 3,750 00 3,750 00 : : 
Back Bay and Surface eee (reve- 

nue) 43 232 15 . < 43 232 15 
Central Charity Bureau ‘(revenue and : 

loan) . ; 15,410 90) : 15,410 90 
Chestnut Hill Driveway (loan) : Ua es (Uses) ee Bye bets: 96,587 04 
Chestnut Hill Reservoir (loans) : 335,116 38} 126,037 13) 209,079 25 
City Hospital Lodge (reserved fund) 17,200 00; .. : 17,200 00 
Dedham Street Grading (loans) : 25,174 67| 12,756 14 12,418 53 
Dover Street (loans) ; 4,704 11 : : 4,704 11 
Engine House No. 1 and Ward Room 

Ward 12 (loans). 28,000 00| 7,370 77 20,629 23 
Grammar School House Wad. 7 (loans) 75.000 00} 10,568 46 64,431 54 
Hose House No. 1 (loans) : 20,000 00} 2,300 00 17,700 00 
Oliver Street (revenue) . 10,788 20) 104,486 08 $93,697.88 aav. by Tr. 
Primary School House, Thacher Street 

(reserved fund) . : : 4,000 00; : 4,000 00 
People’s Ferry Drops (loan) ; 23,991 55) 17,208 27 6,783 28 
School House, Richmond Street (loan) 17,785 43] 17,762 42 23 01 
Soldiers’ Relief (revenue) ‘ 6,592 40) 31,394 98)¢24,802.58 adv. by Tr. 


Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument on 

Boston Common (bal. appropriation) 27,453 52) 3,779 55 23,673 97 
Wells School House (loan) _.. : 91,000 00; 14,039 54 76,960 46 
West City Stables (reserved fund) . 7,000 00) 3,678 57 3,321 43 


$930,929 00 $393, 269 65; $656,159 81 
Advanced by Treasurer A ‘ 118,500 46 


$1,049,429 46 


RECAPITULATION. 
reece Expended. Unexpended, 
General 3 . : . . $7,874,231 37| $1,658,018 35'$6,216,213 02 
Special : : , ; 2 1,049,429 46 393,269 65 656,159 81 


$8 923 ,660 83! $2,051,288 00, $6,872,372 83 
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Attest : S. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 


ydiel aisle: 


To THE City CoUNCIL: 


The undersigned herewith respectfully submits a detailed 
Report of the Births, Marriages and Deaths in the City of Bos- 
ton during the year 1866. | 


BIRTHS. 


The number of Births recorded during the year was 5,543 — 
2,807 being males, and 2,736 females. This is an increase of 
268 compared with the preceding year. If the population of 
the city be estimated at the same number as last year, the births 
are in the ratio of one birth in 34.69 of the population. In 
1865, the ratio was one birth in 32.37. 

Of the whole number of births recorded, 171 were of children 
born in other States; some while their parents ‘were temporarily | 
absent from the city, and others belonged'to parents, who, subse- 
quent to their births, became residents here. If it be assumed 
that an equal number escaped registration by the removal of 
their parents from the city, the whole number of births as above 
given may be regarded as nearly correct. 
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I. BIRTHS IN 1866. NATIVITY OF PARENTS. 


Both parents born in the United States. ...... sist 'e Van Te a) we tas ve. 0 ahgooe 
: oe INT bth p> ae eae On Ok tow Combo oS. 
s a UPPIBRO Ueiisits (us © << 6s 0 010) 6 Sawin © eve yt ous «5 spasm gee 
be st FIGOULANUM suet ts vee Lele ¢ :egellebe bee (el ¢le) se) slots mom edlsMemem——nCE 
a oe British: American Provinces. « «+. «(¢ «6.» « « »» si eieanene 
Ad x RAOFIONDY. gis. oa 0. 6.0 os oo \es 10.6 6s 00.6 segs hate 
ce a Winmixed) foreign i010 tee les asttediel ells iclisueue Rem ymemmEE LE 
2) ie Mixed foreign t, s+ s%0:61s08 s)s + ss se 4) 0 tn 


Father born in United States, mother foreign. ...ccccccrcccvccserccecs cat 
“« foreign, mother in United States. ...... oe he os one uaa aE 
«¢ born in United States, mother unknown. . 2's «ss 60 6 0 6 0 0 tee we 8 2 
<<“ unknown, mother born'in United States. . 2... « « «6 » » «6 « ss of oe) smc 
PERO LOIED NOLIEL TDENOWN 5» es s ole s sils leis) eis «016 6.) 6) 6 lelaiel Meme 1 
‘euunknown, mother foreign. . <6 sss ses 2) 0 0,0 0 6 © <s Qs) 6) + Monniesnaemns 
bau matente ren kNOwn 44) 5 +>) «us stvete totems tel ig o'le sete BeBe dels Lome neem 


Totals. o\0+0) 0% es clei s Hope ope te bee sete) or .et cies leilet a ieMamcmNE Ole 


* Both parents from the same country. 
¢ The parents in each instance from different countries. 


The foregoing table presents very clearly the parentage of the 
children born here. Much interest has recently been awakened 
by a discussion of the cause of the preponderance of births of 
children of foreign parentage, and of the decrease of births of 
those of native-born parents. The gause of this preponderance 
may be accounted for by the difference in the characters of the 
two classes. The former assume the marriage relation without 
much consideration of what is requisite for the support of a 
family, or for anything beyond the present. The latter defer 
action until time and opportunity have enabled them to provide 
both for the present-and the future. 

The number of instances in which both parents were native 
born was 1,380, an increase of 76 compared with the preceding 
year. The percentage was, however, nearly the same in both 
years: in 1865, it was 24.75, and in 1866, 24.89. It will thus 
be seen, that of the yearly natural growth of Boston, not one- 
fourth is of native parentage. The whole number of children, 
one. or both of whose parents were born in the United States 
(including half of those whose parentage is recorded as 
“unknown’’), was 2,167, making 39.10 per cent of the whole 
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number. The children born of foreign parents make, therefore, 
60.90 per cent of the whole number. Of this last class, chil- 
dren of Irish parentage number 2,218, or 40 per cent of all the 
births, and 65.70 per cent of all of foreign parents. This per- 
centage is identical with that of the same class in 1864, but 
3.35 per cent less than that of 1865. 

The births in each quarter are seen in the following table: 


FIRST SECOND THIRD FOURTH | 
BIRTHS. BIRTHS, QUARTER. BIRTHS. QUARTER. | BIRTHS. 


QUARTER. QUARTER. 


January. . 390 ||'April. .. 436 || July... 495 || October . 498 
February . 386 Mavis eu'sins 490 August. . 496 November 507 
Mafch. . « 429 June ... 446 Septembér 453 December 517 


1205 1872 1444 1522 


The largest number of births, it will be seen, occurred in the 
last quarter, and the smallest number in the first. In the pre- 
ceding year, the largest number occurred in the first. 

The births in each ward (according to the new division), will 
be seen in the following table, together with the ratio of births 
to the population of each ward. The population is given 
according to the census ordered by the City Council in 1865. 


WARDS. : POPULATION. BIRTHS. RATIO. 
A 20,572 634 1 in 32.44 
ee 23,256 723 1“ 32.17 
ES 14,835 460 1 “ 32,25 
| Se rn 11,136 229 1 “ 48.62 
ee 21,517 691 1 “ 36,40 
tS Ae 12,783 249 1“ 51,33 
Se ae 24,351 1,040 1“ 23.41 
Os eae 13,771 265 1 “ 51.96 
Ae 11,764 321 1“ 36.64 
hae 12,843 253 1“ 50.76 
| 12,015 293 1 “ 41,00 
RSet etc at 13,481 485 1“ 27.79 


—— — 


192,324 5,543 1 ‘* 34.69 
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It will be seen by the above, that the births throughout the 
city are in the ratio of one birth in 34.69 of the population. 
The wards in which the births are lower than that ratio are 
Wards 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10 and 11, the lowest being in Ward 8, where 
there was only one birth in each 51.96 of the population of that 
ward. Ward 6 is but slightly above it, and Wards 10 and 11 
present no great improvement on that. Of the five wards which 
furnish births, in each instance, above the general average, Ward 
T (comprising the western portion of South Boston, and the 
South Cove district), exhibits births in the ratio of 1 in 23.41 of 
the population of that ward. Ward 12 (comprising all that part 
of South Boston east of E Street), stands next in order, and pro- 
duces one birth in 27.79. The above facts may be seen more 
clearly in the following table: ; 


WARDS. POPULATION. BIRTHS. 
istic tue) here patter ett ote teue « odelals a 10.69 per cent. 11.44 per cent. 
Liotied oes ves 6 eg ofte tele. ol ot eMerinns' soho ste 12.09 os 13.04 vs 

Els eter die i agen a Tile % 8.29 
A a Pee pele Ye 5.79 4.35 0746 
Daa dS A) SF Gen Cone ue) Gece ac 11.18 We 10.66 < 
DER Ete eon cd tire Son's pee liotinne iatous 6.65 4.49 
DORSET ORS Pe Vo ire buels 6.0 Wt lo; s ouyls 12.66 sé 18.76 ee 
Dis eMOMeT dhs ie) + ob 6. A sn ee 6d ess o 7.16 oo 4.78 oe 
WistaWeMit at ateclicl els cute 6 fasts 6s 0 6 6.11 - 5.79 se 

LO re ebiatc Meira ls tele leiye fahivte ef ese 0 Ge « 6.67 cE 4.56 se 

LU he tateies a Mel sents Sige. ocw eles! 0 le 6.0 6.24 KS 5.28 s 

Lipo Met sis Make leliwibe lite tele tsiiele) ols 0)». v0 7.01 cs 8.74 ne 


The difference betwéen the productiveness of Wards 4, 6, 8 
and 10, and Ward 1, is very marked and suggestive, from the 
fact, that in each of the first four wards the native population 
are in excess over the foreign. 
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Of the 1,040 births in Ward 7, 683 were in that part of the 
ward lying in South Boston—a district containing a large 
foreign-born population. 

The number of colored births was 70—33 males and 37 
females —an increase of six over the number born in 1865. 
The ratio of colored births is one in 37.52 of the colored popu- 
lation. 


Il. TWIN BIRTHS. 


Both Male and 


BIRTHPLACE OF PARENTS. Both Males. Veviiales, 1! etnala: 
Both parents born in the United States. ......2..2. 38 2 3 
vi SC LEMIAIO Shc due’ sc ehe sa «i's sie ese 2 5 8 
‘a a” stenting tie. eee oe eS 1 1 1 
= n canter PESWOQEN ws. che biels!s ls cfs ois ene ficial siisla iinietets & 1 
i ‘4 «6 “British American Provinces. . . « «}/+ «eee 1 o jxe sfee calls 
Father United States, mother British American Provinces .|.....]... ike 3 
“« British American Provinces, mother United States .|..... 1 Bidet c 
ae atermany, mother United States... .seccccleeree gon taerey: 
“. Ireland, * foo ee Svat Fes wasdshaselt ore sy-e 6 |e? © where 1 
“ British American Provinces, mother Ireland ....|-+«+-- 1 1 
mueeazormany, mother Ireland. ...0. .«es«eecses 1 ARAL Clie 1. 
rnin, mother Ireland +) «s+ +s oe) se 4 a elle lote «0 1 Aen Gat 
“France, mother British American Provinces. ...|-+-«.-. 1 1 
7 14 20 


There were 41 twin births, —a decrease of three compared 
with the preceding year, — eight of which only were of children 
of native parentage. In fourteen instances only, were one or 
both parents native born. In fifteen, both parents were born in 
Treland; and in 21, one or both were of the same parentage. 
In each of twenty instances, one child was male and the other 
female; in 14, both were female; and in 7, both were males. 
There was one instance of triplets, two being females and the 
other male. 
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MARRIAGES. 

Persons solemnizing marriages are required by law to make 
a return of the same to the Registrar between the first and tenth 
days of each month. Some clergymen, however, omit to do so, 
not only to the great inconvenience of the recording officer, but 
often to the serious injury of the parties married, who desire an 
authenticated copy of the record. Others postpone their returns, 
often a considerable number, until after a duplicate copy of all 
the marriages received are made to the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth in pursuance of law. These duplicate copies, of 
course, do not contain all the marriages solemnized during the 
year, which fact more or less seriously affects the statements of _ 
the State Registration Report, which is based on the returns of 
the recording officers throughout the Commonwealth. Constant 
efforts are being made to induce clergymen to be prompt, and 
several have been thoroughly reformed. There are others, how- 
ever, who have not made areturn for years. It may be that 
they have not solemnized a marriage during that time, for which, 
perhaps, they deserve commiseration. 

There were 2,845 marriages recorded during the year —an 
increase of 118 over the number recorded in 1865. The mar- 
riages in each quarter will be seen by the following table: 


1sT QUARTER. 2D QUARTER. 8D QUARTER. i 4TH QUARTER. 

‘ ee = SO a Be 
SROUSTY oo ce 5) 267 April. so. 0 280] July .ic's. “. 227 | October. . . . 279 
February... . 220} May....-. 241 | August. . . . 241 | November. . . 307 
IM ATCliiste er eieetenl LON GNOl ee caletis is 224 | September. . . 244 | December. . . 196 

507 754 712 782 


There was a decrease of 20 in the first quarter, an increase of 
114 in the second, and 14 in the last, compared with the same 
periods of the preceding year. The number of matriages in the 
third quarter was the same as in 1865. 


———— 
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TET | 89%] @ | €68| 99°] OLE | SE] AL. | “98 | se: |~gez | cee | cep | °° * + s+ H 2 ee ee 2° sonyaoT, 
jen Rr og Be) a Ce cae per oe ca es eed coe oe es ec Bed Pend Mee See Meyer ca ie 
zit |*°°| ¥¢ 9 Wah scent Say Zz 8 Teoh ca! nee | $s g SL * et 8 tee 8 Bs ees * pooRTd US petos ZITO 
i an oe 66 g I SI T G ies eres 1. oy I | t c 9L se ee ee © sodomy uloqyI0oN pues Auewiey 
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The number of grooms born in the United States was 1,405, 
making 49.38 per cent, or nearly one-half of all the grooms. 
The number of instances in which native-born erooms married 
brides born here was 1,138, or 40 per cent of the whole number. 
The number of native-born brides was 1,405, the same number 
as that of the grooms who were born here. 

The number of native-born grooms who married foreign 
brides was 277— the precise number of foreign grooms who 
married American brides. 

The grooms born in Ireland number 813, 28.57 per cent of 
all the grooms, and 56.85 per cent of all the foreign-born 
grooms. In 1865 the percentage of Irish grooms was 26.58. 

The number of Irish grooms who married Irish brides was 
665,— 23.37 per cent of the whole number. In 1865, the per- 
centage was 26.58. 

The number of Irish brides was 899 — 31.60 per cent of all 
the brides. During the preceding year, the number of Irish- 
born brides was 920, making 33.73 per cent of all the brides of 
that year. | 

The whole number of grooms born in Boston was only 356 — 
12.51 per cent. The number born in the six New England 
States was 1,238 — 43.51 per cent. 
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IV. MARRIAGES.—AGES AT THE TIME OF MARRIAGE. 


a a 


AGES OF THE BRIDES. 


AGES OF THE GROOMS. S ' : : E 

& a $ s 3 S & & 2 a 

Bis Sls RUSH aR ea Ss 
~ & a 8 = 3 8 R aie BES) 
Under 21 ...-.66-. 34 18 52 
Z1t0 250. 2 eee esos 199 | 548 86 13 1 847 
2570 30. wa sew ew 121} 468] 3802 58 949 
EARMGTAO Ta ea se 6 + 34] 210 | 221} 195 17 1 ul 679 
MO es ep 2 5 8 1 23 38 | 108 43 1 1 215 
EHOLOU Ts 26,6 oe cls 6s 2 8 31 26 a 71 
DUNE Ole ss 00's 0 « 5 8 7 1 21 
POG BOs. c occ ta ws 1 1 2 
Unknown .......- 1 8 9 
Totals. ..+.e- 389 | 1270 | 655 | 410 96 13 1 1 10 | 2845 


It will be seen by the above table, that the number of grooms 
married under 21 years of age was 52; of these 32 were 20 
years; 13 were 19; 5 were 18; and twowere 17. Four of these 
minor grooms married minor brides — one couple being 18 and 
17 years of age — the youngest couple married. 

Of the 389 brides under 20 years of age, 205 were 19; 124 
were 18; 43 were 17; and 17 were 16. Three brides 17 years 
of age married grooms of the ages of 30, 33 and 36. It will 
also be seen that thirteen grooms between 21 and 25 years of 
age married brides between 30 and 40; and one groom, of the 
same age as the others, took for his wife one who had passed her 
40th year. There were 58 grooms between 25 and 30, who 
married those between 30 and 40. One groom between 30 and 
40, secured a bride who was of the mature age of 60 and over, 
and one between 40 and 50, married a bride between 50 and 60. 
Two grooms between 50 and 60 married brides who had not 
reached their 25th year; eight of the same age married those 
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who were between 25 and 30; 31 others, those who were 
between 30 and 40; 26, those between 40 and 50, while only 
four of that number married brides near their own ages. One 
groom of 73 married a bride of 22, and another three years 
his junior married a bride of 40. | 

Three hundred and seventy-five of the brides were older than - 
the grooms they married. 

There were 74 colored couples married, and 14 instances 
in which the grooms were colored and the brides white. 
In 1865 there were 59 marriages of the former class, and eight 
of the latter. 

There were two marriages of Indians, and one where the 
parties were deaf and dumb. 

Estimating the white population to be about 190,000, the | 
number of white marriages (2,757) is in the ratio of one mar- 
riage in 68.91 of that population. .The colored population 
cannot vary much from that given in the census of 1865 — 2,627. 
In that case, the marriages, where one or both parties were 
colored, appear as one in 29.85 of that population. The whole 
number married (white and colored) are in the ratio of one mar- 
riage in 67.60 of the entire population. The result may be seen 
in the following: 


White. Colored. 
Marriages, 2,757 — one in 68.91. | Marriages, 88 — one in 29.85. 


The births will appear as follows: 


White. Colored. 
Births, 5,473 — one in 34.71. | Births, 70 — one in 37.53. 

It will thus be readily seen that, though the marriages among 
the colored population are proportionately very largely in excess 
over those among the whites, the latter, on the other hand, are 
more prolific. 
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V. NUMBER OF TIMES MARRIED.— RESIDENCES. 


BRIDES. . RESIDENCES. 
8 
GROOMS. Ki © ei 
3 | us) =| a 3 
Elsiazie|: 2|% 
nm H =) H ie} isa) 
First Marriage ..| 2112 | 236 Ai comer (a2o54- 1) Ln BOBtONn ss wr. 6) 6) ei feee 2400 
Second * wap m0 | -202 7 1| 446 || Other placesin State. .| 427 | 306 
Third es npcy wae bo A Pe ae 33 || Out of the State. .../] 198] 136 
Fourth se ee 3 1 ° ° e e 4 
TIHENOWN sss ee ee one: 8 
Totals... .| 2408 | 417 11 9 | 2845 2845 | 2845 


The number of first marriages of both parties was 2,112 — 
74.23 per cent of the whole number. The first marriages of 
males number 2,354— 82.74 per cent. The number of first 
marriages of females was 2,408 — 84.64 per cent. 

Four grooms took for their first wives those who had been 
twice widowed. Seven grooms who had been widowed married 
brides who had twice before entered the matrimonial state. 
There were three grooms who chose as their fourth wives those 
who had never before been married. 
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DEATHS. 


The number of deaths in 1866 was 4,379 — 2,232 males and 
2,147 females, —a decrease of 162 from the number recorded in 
1865. Taking the population to be 192,324, the deaths will be 
in the ratio of one death in 43.91 of the whole population —a 
slight improvement compared with the preceding year, when the 
ratio was one death in 42.35. 


| 
FIRST QUARTER.| NO. SEC’D QUARTER.| NO. || THIRD QUARTER. NO. ||FO’RTH QUARTER.| NO. 


January .../| 336/|/ April....| 314|| July...../| 452/| October ...| 379 
February ..| 290|| May ....| 339 i August ...| 485|| November ..| 364 


! 


March ....]| 3873/| June ....]| 3041; September. .{| 401 |} December . . 342 


999 957 ° 1338 1085 


As usual, the largest number of deaths in any one quarter 
occurred in the third, and the smallest in the first. In the pre- 
ceding year, the smallest number occurred in the fourth quarter. 


VI. DEATHS.—BIRTHPLACES. 


BIRTHPLACES. BIRTHPLACES. 


Males. 
Females. 


eS eS | OCS SS ES i 


Boston .. « « oo « « © « e © | 1040} 953 || England and Wales ..... 36 41 
Other places in the State. ...{| 227} 271 || Ireland ... .. sess «| 620 535 
Maine >». «s+ 0 2 © be 2 8 91 95 || Scotland... +6 seeeceee 17 T 
New Hampshire . A Oe 56 62 || British American Provinces. 61 66 
Vermont... s es « pe 0 2 oe 20 10 || Germany and N. Europe... 38 19 
Rhode Island ....-2+se-se-s 10 12 || Other foreign places. .... 26 21 
Connectlontss/aikt ee ave Bt) 6] Unknowns tics tecoeaee be eee 


Other States’. fst. tomeieseteis 68 47 


—_- oo | | ——— | | 


Total . ° e . e . . . . . 1520 1446 Totals . . . . ° ° . e . 712 701 
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The number of decedents who were born in the United 
States (including half of those whose birthplaces are recorded as 
unknown), was 2,979— 68.03 per cent of the whole number. 
Of the 1,427 who were foreign born, 1,021 (71.54 per cent) 
were born in Ireland. 


VII. DEATHS. — PARENTAGE. 


1866. 1865. 


PARENTAGE, << [um 

Deaths. | Per cent,|| Deaths. | Per cent. 
oY re ES a tees Cie ie Pe 225 | 4.95 
Other places in the State........... 451 10.30 | 436 9.60 
MAING: 650 csc cece Rises sn sia al bis’ «i'n 229 5.22 209 4.60 
New Hampshire ......0.. eesnee veee 189 | 8.17 179 | 3.94 
Vermont....... See ? Bi ra ae 37 84 56 1.23 
MUMMIMURING Fics ac se cccesccdee ssc, 17 38 9 19 
SEDI apes cceces ocee nase ec 23 52 21 46 
Other States.......... 5 Pe REN 98 | 2.28 110 | 2.42 
England and Wales........+.sseee 166 3.79 176 3.89 
DET Vays weiss sceccces SS enrri l , oo AEB ¥ 48.80 2,181 48.03 
MII sia ens sin on ass) sescce ct se.cs 60 1.37 68 1.49 
British American Provinces ........ 144 3.28 170 3.74 
Germany and Northern Europe...... 180 4.11 134 2.96 
Other Foreign Places.... 0... 2. ses 106 2.42 139 3.06 
BEBE W Tiss sec esc ces eeescccevacces 376 8.58 428 9.43 
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It will be seen by the above, that the number of those of 
native parentage was 1,398 — 31.92 per cent of the whole num- 
ber. This includes half of those whose parentage is unknown. 
Of those whose parents were foreion born, 2,137 (71.68 per 
cent) were born in Ireland. In the preceding year, the latter 
class made-77.85 per cent. 
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The number of children who died under five years of age 
was 1,698 — 38.77 per cent of the whole number of decedents. 
In the preceding year, the percentage of the same class 
was over 40 per cent. Of this number, no less than 1,197 
(70.49 per cent of all the children dying at that age) were of 
foreign parentage. Of the 1,032 children under one year of | 
age, 710 (nearly 68.80 per cent) were of the same origin. No 
less than 81 children died on the day of their birth; 59 of these 
were of foreign parentage. 

The number of deaths over one and under five years of age, 
was 666 (15.20 per cent of the whole mortality), of which the 
children of foreign-born parents number 487 — 73.12 per cent 
of all the deaths during that period of life. | 

The number dying between five and ten, was 174;. of these, 
124 (71.26 per cent) were of foreign parentage. 

Of the 91 who died between 10 and 15, 61 were children of 
foreign parents. 

There were 146 who died between 15 and 20; 102 of these 
were of native parents, and make 69.86 per cent of all who died 
between those ages. 

Of the 527 dying between 20 and 30, 292 were foreign-born ; 
of these last, 214 were born in Ireland. 

Between 30 and 40, there were 452 deaths; of these, 260 
were foreign born. ‘Those born in Ireland numbered 190. 

There were 358 deaths between 40 and 50, of which number, 
' 241 were foreign born. Two hundred were born in Ireland. 

Of those dying between 50 and 60 (335), 196 were foreign 
born; of which number, 166 were natives of Ireland. 

There were 271 deaths of persons between 60 and 170; of 
this number, 137 were foreign born; all but 13 of these last 
were born in Ireland. | 

Of the 200 who died between 70 and 80, 79 were foreign | 
born; 58 of the latter were natives of Ireland. 

There were 127 deaths of persons over 80 years of age — 46 
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males, and 81 females. Of these, 55 were foreign born; of which 
mumber, 48 were born in Ireland. 

There were.two females who died at the age of 102 years. 

In the periods under 1 year, 1 to 5, 10 to 15, 20 to 30, 30 to 
40, 40 to 50 and 50 to 60, the deaths of males are in excess 
over the deaths of females; the greatest difference being during 
the period under one year. During the periods between 5 and 
10, and 15 and 20, the mortality among females is in excess 
over that among males of two only in each case; and in each of 
the decennial periods above 60 years of age, the deaths among 
females exceed considerably those among males. - Of those who 
died above 70 years of age, only four were males. 
_ A comparative statement of the mortality of the past year, 
with that of the preceding one, is given below: 


1866. 1865. 
Under lyear... ./| 1032 |Being. . . . 23.56 per cent.|| 1047 |Being. . . . 23.05 per cent. 
ME citer) COG fee" * 5 sa oe 1020 = 8 IL TOTP te mI 17 og. 8 
MO we coe | UE | es Ber Ln T8D>| Frais reer OO * 
et eee ae O1 eer BO Tun tonhh nyt om Bhi ler inmnaecnss kOe. 96 
SEES 0b 03 er 3s "| 104| * 1.2% 861 
Se thoy |. 12,08 + Mn, i 589. 8 1 OR Tee | ee 
erect. 14oe tS 10.82, TP are yee POT Ce toam a 
MEO re se | 6908 fT, Lk SH me os BODE ee See BL, 
Id eee BBG fm ees TO He Wh OBR TL ee oe Ok | M 
ME hs el S01. ten 8' ., 5 ceceye G18.) tl OBL. SO eee OTe 
ROO ey, 200 Te of Semen bar A LOD [ml pemn gigas ABE a 1 
ON erate fie cel ccc a neren i: a Se ah (0) a OR Pe: De 
ks 0 et Th ge ee Ria | ee | Coes PS ae 
4379 99,93 | 99.95 


There is a decrease of nearly 2 per cent in the mortality of 
children under five years,of age, compared with the preceding 
year. , e 
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Accidents. — The number of deaths thus recorded was 176 — 
145 males, and 31 females — the precise number recorded in 
1865. These deaths make 4 per cent of the whole mortality. 


Apoplery.— 'There were 55 deaths from this cause — 27 
males, and 28 females — 23 less than occurred in the preceding 
year. 

Bowels, Diseases of. —'There were 41 deaths thus reported — 
21 males and 20 females — 12 less than were recorded in 1865. 
Twenty-seven of the whole number were given as inflammation of 
bowels. 

Brain, Diseases of. —'The number of deaths thus designated 
was 251— 133 males and 118 females—17 more than were 
reported in 1865, and making 5.73 fer cent of the whole mor- 
tality. Twenty-four were reported as “inflammation,” and 66 
as “congestion.” 

Bronchitis. — There were 116 deaths from this disease — 62 
males and 54 females, —an increase of 20 compared with the 
preceding year. 

Cancer. —'There were 78 deaths from this cause — 16 males 
and 62 females,— an increase of 21, over the number reported 
in 1865. The locations of the disease were, in uterus, 15; 
breast, 12; stomach, 9; liver, 6; bowels, 4; throat, 2; leg, 2; 
pelvis, side, head, mouth and neck, one each. 

Cholera. — There were 11 deaths from this disease reported 
by physicians —9 males and 2 females. The first death was 
that of a soldier, which occurred at No. 81 Summer Street, on 
the 19th-of July. The next case reported was on the 8th of 
September, at East Boston, during which month there were six 
deaths. There were two deaths in October and two in 
November. 

Cholera Morbus.— The number of deaths thus reported was 
48 — 23 males and 25 females. Undoubtedly several of these 


deaths were from Asiatic Cholera. 
4 
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Cholera Infantum.— The number of deaths from this cause _ 
was 266 (6.07 per cent of the whole mortality) —135 males 
and 131 females,—an increase of five compared with the 
preceding year. 


Consumption. — The deaths from this disease number 846 — 
420 males and 426 females, — an increase of 27 over the num- 
ber of the year preceding. The deaths from this cause make 
19.31 per cent of the whole mortality. In 1865, the per- 
centage was 17.90. In Philadelphia, during the same year, the 
deaths from Consumption made only 12.65 per cent of all who 
died. ‘The deaths in each quarter from this disease are given 
below, with the percentage of the same to the whole mortality : 
a 


FIRST QUARTER. SECOND QUARTER. THIRD QUARTER. FOURTH QUARTER. 


M.| F. M. | FF. M, || Tf. M.| F. 


January. .| 83 | 45°|| April. . .| 47 | 25 || July . . .| 37 | 28 || October. .| 35 | 33 
February .| 39 | 27||May.. .| 34| 47 |} August. .| 28 | 35 || November.| 35 | 42 
March. ..| 48} 86/|June. . .| 81 | 39 || September. | 30 | 33 || December. | 28 | 36 


eee ee et ee ee 


115 |108 112 /111 95 | 96 98 | 111 


Percent. « . 26.385 ||.Per cént. < 26.85 || Per cent. «: ..22.57 || Per cent . ~~. 24.70 
{ 


The birthplaces of those who died from Consumption are 
seen in the following table: 


‘ Males. Females. Totals. 

magn in United, States... ssgelan a eo hs ect | dae 176 360 
SMT ATOUALC s ie ge ip <M) ip es en ey le igt o kanes 171 177 348 
Mare hngland and Wales » totes «situates « “« isek 7 11 18 

‘“¢~ s British American Provinces . ..+.+-s-ee-e 16 24 40 

FEPPSCOMAIIC. 2-0: 70 0 de feos 6) puthin Ue es Ol ene ke ie + “ 8 
‘¢ ~ Germany and Northern Europe. ...«.+.«.- 10 e- 10 

“6 Other foreign places. . . +. ss ee ceee 6 11 17 
Children of foreign parents. . .« «2 ceccvseses 22 23 45 
420 426 846 
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The number of decedents born in the United States was 360, 


; making 42.55 per cent of the whole number. 


Deaths. 


Of the remaining 
486, those born in Ireland number 348 — 71.60 per cent of all 
the foreign born. 


Deaths. 


Wards. Wards. Deaths. Public Institutions. 

2 Se oer 68 8. 33 Massachusetts Hospital. ....+.-. 12 
2 le * ee Bee vow | 109 9 ° 38 City Hospital . . ° e e . e e e ° e 8 
Biss o 0 88 10. 53 Carney Hospital. . . ». ee eeeee 6 
He stare: 6 6 84 11 34 Lunatic Ly AED A eo B. ABS 3 
5 oe ef @ @ 111 12 49 Deer Tsland ole * 6 ° 6.60 ee UF e's 6: 66 12 
eves «. « 43 AIMSTOTds [BLANC sete tere cmstel 14 
JO 109 Other Hospitals. . 2. ss eee eee 22 

769 17 


No less than 319 (37.70 per cent) of the above deaths 
occurred in Wards 2,5 and 7. Ward 2, it will be recollected, 
comprises the North End; Ward 5, Fort Hill and _ neigh- 
borhood; and Ward 7, the Cove district, and the lower part (or. 
_ western) of South Boston. 

The following table shows what percentage of the mortality 
from Consumption occurred during the several periods of life 
therein indicated : 


. | 5 to 15. | 15 to 20. 20 to 30. 30 to 40. 40 to 50. Over 50. 


| 3.66 


8.51 28.72 | 20.09 16.19 | 17.73 


No less than 243 (28.72 per cent) of the decedents were be- 
tween 20 and 30 years of age. The deaths between 20 and 40 
‘made 48.81 per cent of the whole mortality from this cause. 

The occupations of the males dying from consumption are 
given in the following table: 
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Laborers .........87 | Musicians......-.. 8 | Boarding-house Keeper oak 
ISPES vnc o lets tenemel se 20s] MASODM 4 6 0s 2 0 oe « S| FiIPO WOIKGDs « op) sneneee 
MAUOrs+. < cane tere aie AL.) MRATOCNETS . 5 os 0 3 0 « 2 | WOARVED ss 5's) 6061 e) eee 
Machinists’. .... . . 12] Cabinet Makers ..... 2 | Clock Maker oe 6 eels come 
Mariners . ...-+ +. .11] Ship Carpenters. .... 2! PaperHanger ...... 1 
Carpenters... .. «+ o tl Minstrels ........ 2{| Glass Manufacturer ... 1 
Shoemakers ...... .10| Carvers. ....-.-. + 2/| Boot Counter Maker ... 3 
Teamsters ......e. 9| Lawyers «+o... 2| Rope Maker....sse0 
Waiters ......... 8| Clergymen ....... 2/| Carriage Spring Maker. . 1 
Merchants .<°. . «+ « « 7% }' Gentlemen... 4. « « 2) Artist 3) 0s sue ceuenenmeueee 
Boldierst ye) ss a0. 16, | \Printera’see 4) acts levens 2] Cookiate: él Gas tone ean 
Farmers ...... se + 6|-Upholsterers .....-, 2| Glass Maker . . «e200 2 
Plambers  .'. +:. + « « «'6'} Photographers: ... » « 2} Polisher). s «1+ succsuenneee 
Stone-cutters . . 3... « 8 | Hatters . a's + ss a es 2 | Bireman 39s 1c sis se seem 
Blacksmiths sere ee 5 Peddlers ose 8.0 6 oe 2 | Cigar Maker’. «s+ este meme 
Bookbinders ..,.... §| Undertakers...,..- 2| Pyrotechnist ......- 1 
Painters 5 2s 2 + e:e.. «5 | Steward, .s <.< seis © 6 A) TeaChe? cis. eistene caneneeee 
Policemen. s.«> «is + + « 4| Carrier «6 «.0.< +c se. 1s] Customs Officer. .ceunene 
Tanplate WOrkerp <*«.. + 4:1 Sexton: © s. 0 so. 0% « e. 2\| StLUdGDE. « s o'c1s kos cane 
WOOPeCrs' els 5s cle « e 4.) Calker i...) sete aN 1 LLarness Maker. a chai smonree 
Barbers . *++++--e ve 3/| Dentist ......+.-s-.s. 1} Sugar Refiner...... 1 
Ak Crs Ttiemel 6 dere ok 9) lo ota HISheTMman Sagmens tele betel o|LG Old beater tes ¢latrehicitsn mee 
Engineers alisii guile houses coi NLOULGOL sites ciel ea etn iteen Mie brushes Maker. e.isnsiseonnl 
Brass Finishers ..... 3 Expressman....-... 1] Stone Mounter......1 
Hackmen. .. «s+. 3/| Miller. .....seee. 1| Unknown ...+--. 80 
EDriare decile Ges tedecs ee (SSIALG? ss eis etait a eS 


Laborers, clerks and tailors make 32.62 per cent of the whole 
number of males dying from this disease, or nearly one-third of 
the whole number. Those three classes, united with machinists, 
mariners, carpenters and shoemakers, make over 43 per cent. 


Convulsions. —'The number of deaths thus returned was 115, 
— 62 males and 53 females, — making 2.62 per cent of all the 
deaths. 
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Croup. — There were 87 deaths from this cause, —48 males 
and 39 females, — an increase of four over the number reported 
in 1865. . 
Diarrhea and Dysentery.— The number of deaths thus desig- 
nated was 211,— 95 males and 116 females, — making nearly 
4,82 per cent of the whole mortality. 


Diphtheria. — This disease caused 52 deaths, — one more than 
was recorded in the preceding year; 18 were males and 34 
females. 

Dropsy.— There were 73 deaths thus returned, — 32 males 
and 41 females, — nine less than were reported in the preceding 
year. 


Dropsy of Brain. — The number of deaths from this cause was 
131— 177 males and 54 females — five less than the number 
recorded in 1865. The mortality from this cause makes nearly 
3 per cent of all the deaths. 


Scarlet Fever. — There were 60 deaths from this disease — 
35 males and 25 females. In the “preceding year there were 
225 deaths. 


Fever, Typhoid, Typhus, etc.— The number of deaths from 
these causes was 113— 68 males and 45 females —31 less, 
compared with 1865. Ninety-three were reported as typhoid; 
8 as typhus; 6 as remittent; 2 as intermittent, and 4 simply as 
“ Hever.” . ; 


Heart, Disease of. —'There were 137 deaths thus reported — 
68 males and 69 females — an increase of 12 over the number 
of the preceding year. 

Hooping Cough. — The number of deaths from this cause was 
32—13 males and 19 females —a decrease of twenty from 
1865. 

Infaniile Diseases. — There were 77 deaths from causes thus 
designated — 41 males and 36 females. 
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Lungs, Disease of: —'The number of deaths from lung diseases 
was 340 — 162 males and 178 females — making 7.76 per cent 
of all the deaths. Of these, 282 were from inflammation; 52 
from congestion, and 6 reported from “diseases” of lungs. 


Premature Births. — There were T1 deaths thus reported — 
35 males and 36 females. ‘There were 86 deaths in 1865, 

Small Pox. — There were 51 deaths from this disease — 29 
males and 22 females —a decrease of 64 compared with the 
preceding year. 

Suicide. — There were 11 deaths from suicide — 8 males and 
3 females — 7 less than in 1865. 

Unknown Diseases. — There were 73 deaths thus reported — 
34 males and 39 females. In 1865 the number of these cases 
was 60. 


X. DEATHS.—WARDS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 


. Wards. |Deaths!Per cent.|| Wards. |Deaths|Per cent. Public Institutions. 


; { 
Deaths Per cent. 


a 9-8 Pea sen f Mm se Miata) ke Rah ae SA bs Oa | 
Ve 382 | 8.72 || 9.. | 199| 4.54 || City Hospital....... 123 | 
2. 690 | 15.75 || 10... | 245] 5.59 || Mass. Gen. Hospital... 96 | 
3. 330 7.53 ees 198 | 4.52 Deer Island “<. . si \« piste 50 | 
4. 205} 4,68 ||12.. | 276] 6.80 || Rainsford Island. .... 38 | 
5. 511 | 11.66 Lunatic Hospital. .... a fie 
6. 170 | 3.88 Carney Hospital ..... 17 | 
7. 576 | 13.15 Dis. Soldiers’ Home... 16 | 
Sc 215 | 4.90 Other Hospitals ..... 19 
| 3097 | 91.28 382 


It will be seen by the above, that there were 1,777 deaths in 
Wards 2, T and 5, making no less than.40.58 per cent of all the 
deaths. In those three wards, the population was, according to 
the census of 1865, 69,124. The deaths in those wards were in 
the ratio of one death in 38.89 of their population. 


- 
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STILLBIRTHS IN 1866, Males. Females. Unknown. 
TOUMEMMEY Soames tee see ee eo ee es 17 12 2 
US Py a 19 16 2 
SSUMESPOIISESE Eis NS idle dis <)ist fd f+ sie ed Fis d s 24 ay: o 
TS ee ee Se 21 13 ove 
UMMMMEERED rss #0 a 6 6 6 or 6 eo 1 0 0 6 os 18 19 2 
i ab 12 ee 
MRE, 6. so ei bial bitd late oe ei bie 21 13 =e 
“ AUQUSE. © eee ee ee ee ee eee ee eee 14 16 1 
“ September. .... MEU cee) shh cua Yar 5s 17 14 te 
Se wot: een 19 16 8 
SS ee ee oy ee 18 8 ate 
eC 23 12 oe 
PEMIOEM Sh css 0 8 0 ow 0 00 6 ese ee 228 162 7 


The number of stillbirths was 397 — an increase of 24 com- 
pared with the preceding year. The sexes were, males, 228; 
females, 162; unknown, 7. Those of foreign parentage num- 
ber 242; unknown, 51. There were 6 twin births. 


XI. BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, INTENTIONS OF MARRIAGE, AND DEATHS, 


MONTHS. Births. _ Marriages. | Intentions. Deaths. 
er *ruree O 390 — 267 255 336 
SS Se 386 220 205 290 
BEER sls) eno 4.0 6 6.8 0 6 0 0 00 429 110 166 373 
PeTAWe «6s 6's oe . On 436 289 297 314 
May > oc. Aeceae ais selon onfons 490 241 251 339 
June 5 eee . eh este 446 224 239 304 
BCG ch a es 6 6 4 6 8, 0 6 we 495 227 236 452 
MMINTINET A A0k os cle « 5 4 0 0 S00 0 496 241 242 485 
Be IED OLME Meiet els .0) cite) sis) a) 6k <_< 453 244. 266 401 
SS) Sah tee! BU 498 279 307 379 
November ..... a fate peeael ates « 507 307 316 364. 
MEEMLEES 9 = 6s 6's ¢ 5 ce « es 0 0} 517 196 239 342 


ee 


POUL Ge ans) «ssw 6s) 6) 6s. 5543 2845 3019 4379 
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The number of interments in the city proper during the year 
was 155 (including 39 bodies brought from other places); 143 
in South Boston; and 98 in East Boston. 

During the year, the remains interred in St. Matthew’s Ceme- 
tery, South Boston, and a portion of those in the South Burial 
Ground, on Washington Street, were removed by order of the 
Board of Aldermen, and re-interred in Mount Hope Cemetery. 


Respectfully submitted. 
N. A. APOLLONIO. 
Crry Recisrrar’s OFFIce, | 
Boston, Aug. 1, 1867. 


es | 
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REPORT. 


OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS FOR PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, 
Ciry Hatt, Boston, August 9, 1867. 


To THE HONORABLE THE City CouNncIL or Boston: 


The Directors of Public Institutions, agreeably to the require- 
ments of the City Ordinances, herewith submit to the City 


Council their Tenth Annual Report: 


The Expenditures for the Financial Year 1866-67, have been 


as follows, viz: 


EXPENDITURES FOR HOUSE OF CORRECTION. 


Subsistence for officers 
of “ inmates 
Clothing and bedding . 
Fuel and lights . 
Salaries : 
Furniture and utensils. 
Medical department 
Printing, books and stationery 
Agricultural department 
Repairs and alterations : : 
Sewing machines and trimmings for contract work, 
Water rates . : : : > 


$4,765 99 
15,664 90 
7,061 73 
9,088 66 
11,312 67 
1,540 15 

7109 99 

328 90 
1,324 20 
11,488 32 
5,713 78 

924 00 
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Soap and soap stock 

Books for library and Bibles 

Collation. Visit of City Government . 
Gratuities to prisoners 

Oil : : : ; : : 
Express charges and travelling expenses 
Christmas decorations 

Miscellaneous 


EXPENDITURES FOR HOUSE OF INDUSTRY. 


Subsistence for officers 
i “ inmates 
Clothing and bedding . 
Fuel and lights . 
Salaries : ; 
Furniture and utensils 
Medical department 
Printing books and stationery 
Agricultural department 
Repairs and alterations 
Soap and soap stock 
Collation for City Government 
Tobacco and snuff 
Express and freight charges 
Gratuities to paupers . : 
Needles, and repairs to sewing machines 
Fares and tolls . 
Foot-balls . 
Miscellaneous 


642 40 
430 50 
280 00 
40 50 
52 65 
38 35 
35 00 

— 270 96 


$71,713 65 


12 60 
196 96 


$99,606 38 


PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 7 


EXPENDITURES FOR LUNATIC HOSPITAL. 


Subsistence for officers : Sa ee ; Raat itty 


ae “ inmates : : , ? oa 162" 19 
Clothing and bedding . : Tae: : pees tid yoda 
Fuelandlights .  . Seis, At OF OA, 
Salaries . 3 : : : : : . 9,636 08 
Furniture and utensils ; é 2 : . 2481 81 
Medical department .. : : : . 2 Lelie 
Printing books and stationery. : : par neh Pa Hy 
Agricultural department . . ‘ ‘ deh Ld Shacks 
Repairs and alterations ; : : : te Hees Ooo LOL 
Soap and soap stock . : : ; : ; 827 88 
Water rates ; : . : i : ; 647 37 
Strength developing apparatus. : : - 350 00 
Christmas evergrcens and decorations . ; : 158 00 
Car fares and refreshments for patients : : 94 59 
Foot-lathe . : : : : : : ; 75 00 
Pictures for magic lantern . 61 00 
Music for excursion of patients . A : ; 50 00 
Fireworks for July 4, 1866 é 3 : 3 47 05 
House sand : : : ; : i eas 37 10 
Repairs to organ ; : : : é : 18 00 
Newspapers : ; : : ’ q - Lt 00: . 


Miscellaneous . ‘ ; ; 7 : 4 154 46 
$47,847 85 


esses 


EXPENDITURES FOR STEAMBOAT “HENRY MORRISON.” 


Manning . : : 2 : : . $4285 00 
Repairs. ; : : : ; . 4,661 49 
Fuel . : F : ; : : 50 00 


Waste and oil *  . : 163 42 
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’ Rent of dock 
_Custom-House charges 


Water rates : : 4 
Carpets and mats 
Miscellaneous 


OFFICE EXPENSES. 


Salaries , ‘ 

Printing and binding . 

Books and stationery . 

Fishing excursion : 

Carriage hire and car fares . é 
Revenue and postage stamps and postage 
Newspapers 

Miscellaneous 


PAUPER EXPENSES. 


1,200 Ov 
43 20 
385 12 
38 00 
36 43 


$10,862 66 


Support of persons committed to State Reform School and the 
Nautical branch of the same, to the State Industrial School 
for Girls at Lancaster, and to other Institutions for whose 


support the city is liable . 


Transportation of State and Town paupers, insane 
and small-pox patients and discharged prisoners, 

Salary of driver of wagon . 

Food for paupers while awaiting transportation 

Hixpenses in fixing settlements. : : ° 


$6,533 03 


821 29 
300 00 
41] 44 
35 05 


$7,730 81 


PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 9 


RECAPITULATION OF EXPENDITURES FOR FINANCIAL YEAR 1866-67. 


House of Correction . : : : ; . $71,713 65 
House of Industry. : : mee. . 99,606 38 


Lunatic Hospital ; ‘ : : : . AT,84T 85 | 
Steamboat “Henry Morrison” . : : . 10,862 66 
Office expenses . J ; : ; : oy 4 tea 
General or pauper expenses. é ; a(S ied: 


a 


$242 521 14 


The income from the several Institutions, the steamboat “ Henry 
Morrison,” and from General or Pauper Expenses Account, 
during the financial year 1866-67, has been as follows, viz: 


House of Correction . : : es wate . $44,9TT 68 
House of Industry . : : ; ? . 9,853 T4 


Lunatic Hospital ‘ : . ‘ ; . 15,945 97 
Steamboat “Henry Morrison” . : : . 1,406 25 
General or pauper expenses : : : : TTS 23 

$72,958 87 


This amount has been paid into the City Treasury, and, in 
addition, the amount of $193.35 was paid the City Treasurer 
on account of income of pauper expenses, the same not having 
passed through this office, making the total income from general 
or pauper expenses $968.58. 


The following table compares the incomes for the financial 
years 1865-66 and 1866-67, showing the increase and decrease 


of the same: 
2 
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1865-66. 1866-67. 


House of Correction.| $26,964 90 |$44,977 68 
House of Industry... 9,555 71 9,853 74 
Lunatic Hospital.....| 16,994 91 | 15,945 97 


Increase. Decrease. 
a 

$18,012 78 | a 

od 8) vik eee 
vig $1,048 94 
sScoe 854 60 

; 432 17 Been 


————— ee ee ee eee 


$18,742 98 | $1,908 54 


Steamboat .......... 2,260 85 1,406 25 
193 35 

Pauper expenses..... 536 41 ; 775 23 
Totals.....0..-+| $56,312 78 |$73,152 22 


Total increase of income for year 1866-67, over that of 


1865-66 eeoreereeecoeneeseeeeoeeeeeresneeseeeees e@eerteeeeeeee 


ACTUAL RUNNING EXPENSES. 


Total 
Expenditures. 
House of Correction ....... $71,718 65 
House of Industry ......... 99,606 38 


Lunatic Hospital some en cmnce 47,847 85 
Steamboat ‘‘H. Morrison”.. 10,862 66 
(COICO inte he dale delcle bins ms eeeee 4,759 79 


General or pauper expenses. 7,730 81 


Totals ....cesccccceee| $242,521 14 


Income. 


$44,977 68 
9,853 74 
15,945 97 
1,406 25 


968 58 


$73,152 22 


weees $16,839 44 


Actual Expense. 


$26,735 97 
89,752 64 
31,901 88 

9,456 41 
4,759 79 
6,762 23 - 


$169,368 92 


Total expenditures, 1866-67 . A 


Total expenditures, 1865-66 . ; 


Total increase 1866-67 over 1865-66 


° ° 


$249,521 14 
205,128 58 


$37,392 56 


PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 


Actual running expenses, 1866-67 
Actual running expenses, 1865-66 


Actual increase of expense over 1865-66 . 


11 


$169,368 92 
148,815 80 


os 


$20,553 12 


_————$$—$— ————_— 


TS EE 


The expenses have increased and decreased as follows: 


House of Correction, increased 


House of Industry, oe 
Lunatic Hospital, iy 
Steamboat “H. Morrison,” “ 
Office expenses, a 


Pauper expenses, decreased 


Actual increased cost to the city 


$2,682 66 
12,106 04 
5,728 78 
190 22 
45 28 


$20,752 98 
199 86 


eS as en 


$20,553 12 


In addition to the foregoing, and not included in the compari- 
son with the expenditures for 1865-66, there has been expended 


for 


NEW LUNATIC HOSPITAL, 


For plans and designs for building 

“Sale Hill,” adjoining Winthrop Farm 
Taxes On land, to town of Winthrop. 
Expenses of visits to Lunatic hospitals 
Expenses of city engineers, survey of land 
Collation, carriage hire and artists’ materials 


$4,620 00 
3,000 00 
481 22 
210 45 
13 00 
18 97 


$8463 64. 
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Items of expenditures for 1865-66 and 1866-67 compared, 
showing the increase or decrease for the same articles: 


HOUSE OF CORRECTION. 


ITEMS. 


Subsistence for officers.. 

ts ‘¢ inmates. 
Clothing and bedding...-. 
Fuel and lights.......... 
PAINTLCH oa a's op eic's.6 weir 
Furniture and utensils... 
Medical department..... 
Printing, books, etc...... 
Agricultural department . 


Repairs and alterations... 


Sewing machines, trim- 
Mings, CtC..-ececceeee 


Miscellaneous ...cecesees 


1865-66, 


— 


$4,036 94 
11,693 61 
2,178 22 
6,920 07 
10,096 94 
661 96 
434 62 
86 56 
1,500 31 
10,189 97 


3,269 O1 


— | 


Totals....++.2+- eeee| $51,018 21 | $71,713 65 | $21,426 20 


1866-67. 


$4,765 99 
15,664 90 
7,061 73 
9,088 66 
11,312 67 
1,540 15 
709 99 
328 90 
1,324 20 
11,488 32 


5,718 78 
2,714 36 


Increase. 


$729 05 
3,971 29 
4,883 51 
2,168 59 
1,215 73 

878 19 

275 87 


eeeeevese 


Decrease. 


$176 11 


e@eeeed 


554 65 


$730 76 


PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. i 


HOUSE OF INDUSTRY. 


ITEMS. 1865=66, 1866-67. Increase. Decrease, 
Subsistence for officers..| $5,763 57 $9,732 23 $3,968 66 | oeeeeee 
nbd ‘¢ inmates . 26,645 87 29,597 68 2,951 81 | --ceeee 


Clothing and bedding...| 11,937 49 | 13,865 20] 1,927 71 | .....-. 


Fuel and lights........-| 10,028 79 10,844 81 816 02 | eoeeee. 
SAlATICS ...cccecccseseee| 12,910 37 14,567 36 1,656 99 | «see. 
Furniture and utensils .. 1,333 15 1,802 13 AG8 98 | 'scccces 
Medical department..... 666 87 781 79 PLAS QING JOSE SS 
Printing, books, etc.... 704 24 BSB) BGn4's ¥ sealants $121 86 
Agricultural department. 6,680 95 6,797 75 116 80 | -.--e.. 
Repairs.and alterations . 6,101 96 9,336 17 3,234 21 | ecccece 
Miscellaneous .... .....- 4,429 05 1,698. 88. | »-cssecees 2,730 17 


Totals.........-: «-| $87,202 31 | $99,606 38 | $15,256 10 1$2,852 03 
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LUNATIC HOSPITAL. 


ITEMS. 1865-66. 1866-67. Increase. Decrease. 


———$ —— | | ———— — ——__ | ——— 


Subsistence for officers....| $4,825 40 | $5,588 22 $712 82 eeceus 


se ‘¢ inmates ...| 12,779 98 | 15,762 79 | 2,982 81 osecee 
Clothing and bedding..... 3,637 66 1,879 16 oly edd $1,758 50 
Fuel and lights .....-..see- 4,914 20 4,129 24 cewrese 784 96 
Salaries ..odsccecsdeccscce| 8,610 29.) (9,636 08 1,025 79 | seeeee 


} 


Furniture and utensils ....| 2,182 24 | 2,481 81 B49 BT iT eweeise 


Medical department ...... 1,511 39 1,755 79 244 40 bb Fuse 
Printing, books, etc.....e- 350 13 239 97 Ene oad 110 16 
Agricultural department ..| 1,993 25 1,198 33 eer 794 92 


Repairs and alterations....| 1,350 58 2,689 01 1,338 43 évewds 
Miscellaneous @eeeveveeveeee 1,062 89 2,537 45 1,474 56 @eeeeee 


— | | Ce 


Totala....... ade ae $43,168 01 |$47,847 85 | $8,128 38 | $3,448 54 


STEAMBOAT “HENRY MORRISON.” 


ITEMS, 1865-66, 1865-67. Inerease, Decrease, 
Manning .---seeeee eleteteiaiate $3,749 58 | $4,285 00 $535 42 steletetate 
MIOlEsk cle waive es o's we Ga eiwalae 5,592 75 50 00* e@esece $5,542 75 
Repairs .eeceseees alone eipiotare 1,075 22 4,661 49 D086" 271 oie e's nome 


Rent of dock, inspect’n, etc. 734 69 1,243 20 508 51 seen en 
Miscellaneous ..-+eeee cece 3874 80 622 97 248 17 eee ate 


ee 
— | SS | 


Totals.......+++++-1$11,527 04 |$10,862 66 | $4,878 37 | $5,542 75 


* Coal paid for out of last year’s appropriation. 


soa 
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OFFICE EXPENSES. 


ITEMS, 1865-66, 1866-67. Increase. Decrease. 
DUUIRMUE ME Ne ase sccsceccse $3,473 75 | $3,600 00 $126 25 mange o 
Printing and stationery ... 457 62 414 94 oleae $42 68 
Miscellaneous ....... Have Hie 783 14 T44; 85510 Bate Hs 388 29 


Totals.....--..+---| $4,714 51 | $4,759 79 | $126 25 $80 97 


PAUPER EXPENSES. 


Support of criminals......| $6,031 41 | $6,533 03 $501 62 ast nee 

Transportation ...... ‘aseee| 1,869 18 Soto | ie asta t $547 84 

Miscellaneous ..-.-.eecees 97 96 376 49 278 53 spas ele 
CO eeee| $7,498 50 | $7,730 81 $780 15 $547 84 


RECAPITULATION OF DIFFERENCES. 


Increase. Decrease. 

REESE COTTECLION. 0 << 0's 5 cobinbs ccne' ns $21,426 20 $730 76 
House of Industry........... er Sheas 15,256 10 2,852 03 
Lunatic Hospital....ccceccccccccvceces 8,128 38 3,448 54 
Steamer ‘‘Henry Morrison”..... raarats 4,878 37 5,542 75 
SEIOE OXDENSES .-.- ccccvcssscosecvcncs 126 25 80 97 
Pauper CXPENSES..-e vececccerccccceses 780 15 547 84 

. $50,595 45 $13,202 89 


Total increase of expenditures : : - $37,392 56 
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AMOUNT PAID TO CITY DEBT SINKING FUND. 


Amount of income paid City Treasurer 


Estimated income . ; 


Excess of income over estimate 
Appropriation for 1866-67 
Amount expended . : 


Balance unexpended : ; 


Amount added to Sinking Fund 


$253,000 00 
242,521 14 


$73,152 22 
25,000 00 


es SS 


$48,152 22 


10,478 86 
$58,631 08 


The whole number of inmates remaining in the several Insti- 
tutions on the 30th of April 1866-67, was — 


Increase. 


Decrease. shee 


a ff | 


House of Correction... ts. e««s 293 
House of Industry gat &) bia iely alee 297 
PALIMSHONSC» sass cleat uc ees so 168 


House of Reformation—Boys 181 


2 a a eed 


House of Reformation—Girls 29 - 
Lunatic Hospital ..........0. 179 
Totals iis $s Sie seree 1147 


Increase. 
34 - 
1 
7 
42 176 
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The average number of inmates of the Institutions for the 
years 1865-66 and 1866-67, was as follows: 


Total 


1865-66. | 1866-67. | Increase. | Decrease. I 
nerease, 


House of Correction......... 261 342 81 
House of Industry........... 323 309 7 14 
Almshouse... i ks «60 LR: Sa 148 217 69 
House of Reformation—Boys 196 153 | oe 43 
House of Reformation—Girls 30 30 
Lunatic Hospital ............ 180 177 ‘ie 3 
TM SaSV a's oes soe 1188 | 1228 150 60 90 


The average expenditure for each prisoner in the House of 
Correction was $209.69 per year, or $4.03 per week. The 
actual cost was $78.18 per year, or $1.39 per week. 

The average expenditure for each inmate of the House of 
Industry, Houses of Reformation and Almshouse was $140.49 
per year, or $2.70 per week. The actual cost was $126.59 per 
year, or $2.43 per week. 

The average expenditure for each patient in the Lunatic 
Hospital was $270.33 per year, or $5.20 per week. The actual 
cost was $180.24 per year, or $3.46 per week. 

In estimating the cost per week of each inmate, no deduction 
has been made for extraordinary expenses, nor any addition 
made for interest upon the cost of buildings. The figures are 
based upon the money actually expended for all purposes, less 
the amount received and paid into the treasury. 

Comparisons of expenditures and cost in financial years 
1865-66 and 1866-67, showing the increase or decrease of 
each, per year and week. 

3 
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EACH INMATE PER YEAR. 


2 by 5 > 

Zs ao % = 

38 £5 ° oR) Ore . 
ee ize te sd) |. So) eee 
se | 32 ° 53 | 83 2 z 
M M S ha a Shen ° 3 
cs 4 < <q 4 a 

House of Cor./$195 47 /$209 69| $14 22|| $92 16] $78 18] .... | $13 98 


House of Ind.| 125 12; 140 49} 15 87|| 111 40} 126 59; $15 19| .... 
Lunatic Hosp.| 239 82| 270 33) 30 51]|.144 85; 180 24; 35 39 


——— | ———- - -—— ——— | | eS 


Totals .... --/$560 41 |$620 51) $60 10)\$348 41 eee 01} $50 58} $13 98 


EACH INMATE PER WEEK. 


é 3 : ; 
= ° Bh 7 *, R e 

fs oo or : i. 
£4 it o OF OP o Me =a © 
=3 =3 a a3 a8 a $ 3 

C sj o 
an om 4 58 50 7 a £2 
Re Fe E remiitert 3 Senge 
q 

cs cs Rs <j <q Rs A Rs 


cm a |e 


House of Cor.| $3 76 | $4 03 | $0 27 || $1 77| $1 39 | .... |$0 38] .... 


House of Ind.| 2 41| 270| 029|| 214] 248| $0 29| .... | «see 
Lunatic Hosp.| 4 61] 5 20} 0 59 2°79 VES 464° OCT eee kes 


Totals..... $10 78 |$11 93 | $1 15 || $6 70| $7 28] $0 96|$0 38] $0 58 
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SCHEDULE OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES PURCHASED, GIVING THE 
QUANTITY, WITH TOTAL AND AVERAGE COST. * 


ARTICLES, Quantity. Cost. Average Cost. 
0 Ve ae +++! 185,999 Ibs. | $11,757 79 | $0 084 per lb. 
Miscellaneous meats.....| = «eee ee 8,824 48 | seen eens 
se 9,298 lbs. 4,031 75 | 0 48% per Ib. 
CS eee 801 bush. 1788.8 i217, 08s Duan. 
DME T EN sales «v0 0 6s Rahs 2,9494 lbs. 644 02} 022 * Ib. 
alt Osi. ......5.... eseee| 36,405 § 1,546 47 | 0044 * & 
Miscellancous fish........| = seeee ‘ 1,003 42 esa le eis © 
4 groceries...)  — seeeee 1,834 79 coceeece 
eer 4,540 bush. 5,682 86 | 1 25 per bush. 
Molasses ... ....0s Dees 6,4874 gals. 8,186 00 | 048 * gal. 
| Stati vidiernise bie 4 4,8634 << 1,477 24518.0 804.286 4.88 
MMIII a bile dc dsccesc cs 4,5844 bush. 8,543 141°078 * bush 
MUM Gis class cance 21,610 lbs. 2,934 06 | 0 184 “ Ib. 
STO Sass éccascse cece oe ip (it ate 2,133 67 OSG2 7180" 
8 ae ee 2,546 tons. 21,991 62 | 8684 “* ton 
0 (eee 1,854 bbls. 22,314 26 | 12 03 ‘** bbl 
MET ey cst cesacces 5,5€0 bush. 4,331 99 | 078. * bush 
PIANOD ss sicsisciccsccecee ies ot] Ay Wi ha'we ee 1,529.89 fy) Cilesseldees 
Hay. ee ece i 11,510 lbs. 186 25 | 82 40 per ton. 
BNE a se clocks sek cs ep 37,196 * 678 2313650 “ « 
A 262 gals. 482 47] 184. * gal. 
Soap and soap stock.....| > we eee DO B49. OO wi dade oe ts 
EEE iss Does on cess 3,024 Ibs. 1,416 10 | 0 46 per lb.. 
SEIT Goud 5 ban ce ces sce 11800 tas* 244 13 i pee 80 ae pe 
Se 8,365“ 345 18] 0104 “ «& 
BEV ORCLADICS .2.5esceccses | veces 1,297 G6] eceeccce 
BPEL cahlevcsccse cscs 1,0934 gals. 304 85 | O 27% per gal. 
Wood....... ADARAAETE 1004 cords. 898 50| 897 ‘* cord. 
$100,057 69 


. 


In relation to the condition and history of the Institutions 
under our charge, during the past year, we have nothing of extra- 
ordinary interest to communicate, as the faithfulness and vigilance 
of the officers, and the protecting care of a superintending Provi- 
dence, have shielded them from any event of an unusual or 
startling character, and enabled them to quietly but successfully 
work out the great purposes of their establishment, public justice 
and public charity. This work has not, however, been a passive 
one; but it has been our desire that it should, and we think it 
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has fully met the philanthropic and enlightened spirit of the 
times, by the exercise of the most earnest sympathy consistent 
with the necessary control of the unfortunate, and the proper 
discouragement of vice and crime. 

To the Superintendents of the several Institutions we are very 
largely indebted for what has been accomplished, and great 
credit is due to them for whatever of efficiency, of success, and 
of economy, has characterized the various interests under their 
care during the past year. There is a prevalent fallacy, much 
more generally credited than it should be, that the office of 
superintendent of a public institution is so near a sinecure as to 
be an easy, agreeable, and in all respects desirable position to 
occupy. ‘This opinion can be only entertained by those who are 
without experience or the opportunity for observation, as those 
who have been connected directly or indirectly with that office 
know that its duties are both trying and laborious. A moment’s 
reflection upon what is requisite to fill this position successfully 
must convince every thoughtful and impartial mind, that it 
demands not only careful forethought and constant attention, 
but mature experience and thorough capacity. With men of 
this character to manage and conduct our institutions they can 
but be prosperous, and feel throughout all their departments the 
stimulating influence of the controlling power; but without them 
their reputation and usefulness must be seriously compromised 
by constantly occurring mistakes and indiscretions. It is there- 
fore of the first importance that proper men should be placed 
"at the head, and when they are efficiently and successfully dis- 
charging their duties, that they should be properly encouraged 
and sustained. We regard it as a creat cause for congratula- 
tion, that during the many years our present superintendents 
have occupied their positions, there has been so little to question 
in their management, and so much to approve and commend. 
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DEER ISLAND. 


The four Institutions at Deer Island, the Almshouse, the House 
of Industry, the House of Reformation for Boys, and that for 
Girls, have continued in their usual prosperous condition during 
the past year. We have for a long time felt dissatisfied with 
the accommodations for the pauper boys in the main building, 
but they were the best that it was possible to give them. The 
difficulty has been the impossibility of keeping these boys from 
association with the pauper men, as they from necessity have a 
common sitting and dining room. It was to be expected, and it 
was the fact, that the influence of the one on the other was 
anything but beneficial. The language and conversation -of 
some of these men, whose irregular life has brought them to 
the Almshouse, are not calculated to encourage purity of thought 
and correctness of life in young boys, whose future character 
depends largely upon the influences which surround them. We 
therefore thought it our duty to make some other provision for 
them, and for this purpose have taken the old building formerly 
occupied for a dairy, and intend to thoroughly fit it up for their 
accommodation, so that in the future they may be a family by 
themselves, and free from all injurious influences. When this 
is completed, we think it will be found to be the greatest im- 
provement which has been made upon the Island since the girls 
of the Reform School were placed in a building by themselves. 

_ The number of inmates in the House of Reformation for Girls 
is so large as to make it uncomfortably crowded; and as there 
is a prospect that the truant law, and the ordinary increase of 
the number committed, will soon make the building altogether 
inadequate to provide for them, we have taken measures to 
enlarge the present building by an addition which will 
answer all requirements for the next ten or fifteen years. 
This can be done at a moderate expenditure, because 
at the time the building was prepared for its present 
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use, sufficient heating, cooking and washing facilities were pro- 
vided to meet the demands of the present enlargement. 

The labor which most of the inmates of these institutions are 
able to perform is not of a very efficient character, so that they 
cannot be made to any great degree self-supporting. The 
paupers are mostly broken-down men and women, who are 
‘unable to support themselves outside. The inmates of the 
House of Industry are gencrally on short sentences for minor 
offences, very few comparatively being for six months, and those 
are principally common drunkards, weakened by disease or 
excess. The younger boys of the House of Reformation are 
kept at school throughout the year; the older ones, for six — 
months, are employed at farm work, and are in that way a val- 
uable assistance in that department; while the labor is in every 
respect an advantage to them. Experience has demonstrated 
conclusively, that these boys are not only more vigorous and 
healthy on account of this out-door work, but that, during the 
six months devoted to study, they accomplish more than they 
formerly did when their whole time was employed in school. 
As bearing upon this point, we ask attention to the opinion of 
Mr. Caldwell, lately a teacher in this school, to be found in the 
Superintendent of the House of Reformation’s report, as his 
previous experience and success in the Boston schools, to which 
he has now returned, qualify him to speak understandingly and 
with authority upon this subject. ) 

The girls of the Reform School perform their own domestic 
labor, which is, under proper supervision, entirely done by 
them, thus qualifying them for usefulness to their friends, when 
discharged, or as servants in the families of others. 

The only efficient and directly remunerative labor is obtained 
from sentenced females who are able to operate sewing 
machines. ‘This department has been the.source of a moderate 
income during the past year, and we hope that careful attention 
will make it still larger during the present year. The great 
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disadvantage to contend against is, that the women employed 
scarcely .become familiar with working a machine, when their 
sentence expires, and thus, in from four to six months, nearly 
the entire number employed is changed. Work upon the farm 
is the most general employment of the inmates, and in this all 
who are able and are not otherwise employed have their share. 
Idléness is not, and should not be tolerated. Every one capable 
of assisting to relieve the burden which he is upon the City, 
should be made to do so, and upon this principle these institu- 
tions are conducted. . 

The agricultural department not only provides employment 
for the inmates, but it makes that labor valuable and produc- 
tive. The crops produced are worthy of the high encomiums 
they have received, for they have not only provided, directly 
and indirectly, a large amount of food for the Institution, but a 
large surplus has been sold. The credit of these results is due 
to our worthy Superintendent, Mr. Payson, who is well known 
in this department to have few superiors. 


HOUSE OF CORRECTION, 


This Institution, under the able management of Capt. Robbins, 
has been remarkably successful in all its departments during the 
year past. The average number of inmates shows an increase 
this year over last of 81, while the increased cost has been but 
$2,682.26; whereas, taking the expenditure for each prisoner 
during the year, the increase would naturally have been 
$16,982.89. The reason for this favorable condition of affairs 
is found in the Jarge income which the Institution has derived 
from the labor of the convicts: The actual cost of supporting 
a prisoner in the year 1865-6, was $92.16; for the year 1866-7, 
it was $78.18, being a decrease of $13.98. In 1865, the income 
of this Institution was $20,615.70; the past year it has been 
$44,977.68. This has been accomplished partly by increasing 
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the amount paid by the contractors for the services of the men, 
but principally by the employment of the females in work upon 
sewing machines. Five years ago the amount per day earned 
by the females when they could get work, was about five cents, 
while the past year they have earned more per day than the 
average of the men. The introduction of sewing machines was 
- gradual, that we might be sure that they would prove successful, 
but they have now become a necessary part of the Institution 
labor, there being forty-two machines, nearly all running by 
steam power. It is but simple justice to Capt. Robbins, to say, 
that the successful working of this department is largely due to 
his personal attention, interest and labors. He has ‘encouraged 
and stimulated the prisoners in their work, assisted and aided 
the matrons in producing the best results, and, when necessary, 
has frequently done portions of the work himself, that the con- 
tract in hand might be forwarded with the greatest expedition. 
We think we are justified in saying, that his individual efforts 
and influence have placed several thousand dollars to the credit 
of the House of Correction during the past year, and conse- 
quently into the City Treasury. 


THE LUNATIC HOSPITAL. 


We approach what we have to say in regard to this Institu- 
tion with feelings shadowed by regret, that it is at present so 
unfortunately and disadvantageously situated, but still en- 
couraged by the strong prospect which now exists, of having, at 
no very distant day, a building for this Asylum, which shall be 
a credit to the intelligence and humanity of our City. 

As the gentlemen of the City Council have, with such 
unanimity, joined hands with us, in our efforts to provide for 
those laboring under the deplorable affliction of insanity, all 
those ameliorating influences and increased advantages for 
recovery, which the intelligence and experience of the present: 
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day is able to furnish, and to relieve, our City of the stigma 
which at present rests upon it, of having, in this regard, 


neglected its duty, it is perhaps unnecessary that we should say 


one word, either in justification of the steps already taken, or 
as an incentive to additional efforts in the same direction. Still, 
as we are now able to speak from our personal knowledge, 
where heretofore we have been obliged to base our statements 
upon the authority and opinions of others, we regard it as no. 
less our duty than our privilege, to give to the City Council the 
result of our observations in regard to what has been done, and 
is doing, by other cities and States to minister to the wants and 
improve the condition of the insane. And permit us to say, in 
the first place, that Boston is to-day resting its whole reputation 
in this matter, upon the credit and standing which it acquired 
nearly a quarter of a century ago, when the system for the man- 
agement and care of the insane was widely different from that 
practised at present. Our city has quietly remained, with folded 
hands, contented with the laurels already attained, flattering 
itself that it was in the van of all the great charitable move- 
ments of the day, when the fact is, that in this respect, at least, 
other cities and States, including our own Commonwealth, have 
been quietly but earnestly pressing forward to the accom- 
plishment of purposes and objects far beyond our present field 
of action. It is utterly impossible in a building like the pres- 
ent, to carry out the improvements which the experience of so 
many years has brought about, or to remove what were regarded 
as advantages then, but which are now known to be decided 
disadvantages. 

We think that the facts will bear out the statement, that in 
no department of medical science has there been, within the 
last twenty years, so many improvements and such rapid ad- 
vancement as in the treatment of mental disease; and yet our 
present building being suitable for the treatment then in vogue, 


is positively uisuitable for that at present practised. The 
4 
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ingenuity and skill of our able Superintendent accomplishes all 
that it is possible, thongh laboring under constant disadvantages, 
and the universal testimony of the superintendents of kindred 
institutions, whom we have met, was that of surprise that Dr. 
Walker was able to accomplish so much, while contending with 
such difficulties. As a single instance of the advance which has 
been made in the management of the insane, and the consequent 
change in the buildings provided for them, we will state, that 
one department of the Boston Hospital which was considered a 
ereat credit, and a prominent advantage twenty years ago, was 
the Cottage, so called, for the seclusion and confinement of the 
violently insane; this was then regarded as a great step in 
advance, but experience has shown it to be both cruel and un- 
necessary, and to Dr. Walker is largely due the credit of 
demonstrating this fact. 

We have already alluded to the circumstance of our having 
within the past year visited several institutions for the care of 
the insane, and to our experience and observation in this direc- 
tion, we desire as briefly as possible to refer. We undertook 
this work in no spirit of pleasure-seeking, but simply as a duty ; 
and while we made our visits as brief as possible, we devoted 
all the time to the purpose we had in view. We felt, with so 
ereat an undertaking before us as preparing the best. possible 
plan for a new Hospital, there could be no greater folly than to 
do our work in the dark, and without the experience and advice 
of those who had given years of thought and labor to this sub- 
ject, or to permit our purposes to be dwarfed to the insignificant 
ambition of improving upon our present building, when they 
should be inspired by a noble emulation to at least equal, and 
if possible to excel, those imposing structures which a liberal 
charity, and a wise humanity, have here and there erected as 
barriers against the inroads upon the human mind of misfortune 
and diséase. Not that we expect or desire to rival the architec- 
tural beauty and consequent expense of many of these buildings, 
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but we do desire, that in all that would make such a structure 
adequate to the purpose it is intended to serve, it should be fur- 
nished with every possible convenience and facility, plain and 
substantial, but in every respect thoroughly useful. 

During the months of July and August 1866, a majority of 
the Board visited the following Hospitals for the Insane: The 
McLean Asylum at Somerville, the State Hospitals at Taunton, 
at Northampton, and at Worcester, the Butler Hospital at Prov- 
idence, R. I., and the New Hampshire Asylum at Concord. We 
spent several ‘hours at each of these institutions, in some cases 
starting early in the morning, and returning late in the evening. 
We found our views of what an asylum for the insane should be, 
greatly enlarged by these visits, and made valuable additions to 
our previous knowledge of what was requisite in erecting anew 
building for that purpose, and in all respects we felt ourselves 
better qualified for the responsible duties before us. 

We desire to acknowledge, with our earnest thanks, the uni- 
form courtesy and kindness with which we were received by the 
several Superintendents, and the pains taken by them to make 
us thoroughly acquainted with ali departments of their institu- 
tions, as well as the deep interest they manifested then, and on 
other occasions, in the success of the project we were endeav- 
oring to advance. It was the universal advice of these gentle- 
men that we should, before maturing our plan, visit the hos- 
pitals at Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Washington and Philadelphia, 
as there were to be seen in them many improvements and 
advantages which could not be found elsewhere, and which 
should be perfectly understood by parties contemplating the 
erection of a new hospital. After considerable deliberation, it 
was decided to undertake this tour in the month of May, and at 
the time appointed one-half of the Board were able to make 
their arrangements to be absent the necessary time. 

Commencing at Cincinnati, we devoted ourselves exclusively 
to the purpose we had in view, visiting first the Longview 
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Asylum, near that city, then the Western Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital, near Pittsburg, Pa, then the Government Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., and finally the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
Philadelphia. 

We made a most thorough examination of all these buildings, 
not only in regard to their arrangement of rooms and general 
conveniences, but by passing through the subterranean passages 
and large air ducts, we endeavored to perfectly understand the 
principles upon which such vast buildings were heated and 
ventilated. We have not the space, even if it were desirable, 
to give a detailed account of these noble structures, but the 
many excellences that we discovered, we shall endeavor to 
incorporate as far as possible in the plans. for the new hospital 
which we hope soon to present to the City Council for its 
approval. All these institutions were creditable in every 
respect; we cannot express any preference without instituting 
comparisons which we feel ourselves incapable of doing with 
justice, and which would be an offence to that spirit of kind- 
ness, friendship and earnest interest with which we were every- 
where received. It was the frequent remark of the gentlemen 
who had the privilege of visiting these asylums, that they should 
feel perfectly contented if the new hospital structure, when fin- 
ished, was as complete in all its parts, and free from defects as 
were each of these buildings. We cannot forbear from express- 
ing our gratification at finding at the heads of all these institu- 
tions mén of such thorough culture and liberal attainments in all 
the varied requirements of the position which they occupy. It is 
certainly a cause of congratulation, that there are enlisted in 
this important work of ameliorating human suffering men of 
such eminent theoretical and practical knowledge. Our 
acknowledgments are personally due to Dr. Kirkbride, of Phil- 
adelphia, Dr. Nichols, of Washington, Dr. Reed, of Pittsburg, 
and Dr. Langdon, of Cincinnati, and their assistants, for their 
kindness, attention and courtesy to the delegation from our 
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Board, and the warm interest they manifested in their mission. 
Their love for the cause we were endeavoring to advance was 
so great, that no pains were spared that we might be furnished 
with all the information we desired, or which they thought it 
needful that we should possess. Defects were pointed out with 
the utmost carefulness, we were warned against possible errors, 
and our atttention called to whatever was regarded as of special 
excellence. We owe to these gentlemen many obligations for 
their valuable counsel and advice, and hope that at some future 
day we may be able to nese the many kindnesses received 
at their hands. 

‘The original ground plan for the new Asylum was drawn 
under the direction of Messrs. Kimball and Bradlee, of the 
Board, and Dr. Walker, after many months of careful thought 
and inquiry.. We have seen nothing in visiting other institu- 
tions which would lead us to change this general plan. We 
have elected Nathaniel J. Bradlee, Esq., as architect for the 
new building, and he is now perfecting his plans, which we 
hope, as we have before stated, to present to the City Council 
at an early day. This would have been done some weeks since, 
but our desire to have them in all respects perfect, has occa- 
sioned delay. In order that our architect might fully under- 
stand all the improvements it was desirable to incorporate, we 
instructed him to visit the Hospitals at Washington, Philadel- 
phia and Trenton. This visit has been recently made, and he 
reports himself deeply indebted to Dr. Nichols, Dr. Kirkbride 
and Dr. Buttolph, for the great kindness and courteous attention 
which they showed to him, as well as greatly surprised to find 
them feeling and manifesting so much interest in a project with 
which they had no direct connection. 

In concluding, permit us to say, that, in our visits to these 
noble institutions for the cure of the insane, in our own and 
other States, our thoughts were constantly recurring to the per- 
fect contrast which we had left at home, and we have returned 
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with a sincere feeling of shame, that Boston is so far behind 
even what we had before supposed her to be, in her provision 
for this unfortunate class. If any citizen has a question in 
regard not only to the expediency, but to the necessity of a new | 
hospital, our only desire is, that he should see what we have 
seen, and if he has the least pride for the good name and repu- 
tation of his city, a single impulse of sympathy or charity, or a 
desire for the relief of those whose minds are shadowed by 
mental disease, we are confident that he would be no longer an 
opponent of this enterprise, or even a lukewarm observer, but 
an earnest, hearty advocate of the erection of a building which 
should be worthy of the reputation, and creditable to the benefi- 
cence of a city which cannot afford, with any regard to its past 
history, to compromise its standing as a city of great charities, 
or curtail its noble deeds of benevolence. 

For matters.more in detail relating to these Institutions, we 
respectfully refer you to the accompanying reports of the sev- 
eral Superintendents. 

Permit us, Gentlemen of the City Gouri to return you our 
thanks for the personal interest you have manifested in the 
Institutions under our charge, and for the liberal and prompt 
manner in which you have always responded to our application 
for whatever we regarded as necessary for their proper support 
or improvement. 

Respectfully submitted. 


J. P. BRADLEE, President. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT , OF 
THE HOUSE OF INDUSTRY. 


To tHe Boarp or Directors FoR Pusuic INSTITUTIONS: 


GENTLEMEN, — The time of making the Annual Report having 
been changed from the end of the Civil to the end of the Fiscal 
year, sixteen months have elapsed since the date of the last 
Report. The present Report therefore must of necessity cover 
that period. During its passage, no event has occurred in con- 
nection with the management of the Institution, so much out 
of the ordinary course as to require special mention. God in his 
providence has not only kept away from us the threatened 
pestilence, but has suffered no infection to come nigh our 
dwelling. It becomes all, therefore, to remember with thanks- 
giving the abundance of His past goodness, and with renewed 
confidence trust in Him for future guidance and support. 

The statistics of the Almshouse from December 31, 1865, 
to April 30, 1867 inclusive, are as follows: 


Whole number in Almshouse April 30, 1867, two hundred 
and twenty-six, viz: 

Men, 109; women, 49; boys, 50; girls, 18. Total, 226. 

Whole number admitted, five hundred and eighty-nine, viz: 

Men, 324; women, 157; boys, 68; girls, 40. ‘Total, 589. 

Whole number discharged, five hundred and forty, viz: 

Men, 301; women, 147; boys, 54; girls, 38. Total, 540. 
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Largest number at any time, two hundred and eighty-four ; 
smallest ditto, one hundred and sixty-five. 

Number of deaths, fifty-nine, viz: 

Males, 37; females, 22. 

Number of births, three. 

It will be noticed that the number of inmates and the number 
of deaths in the Almshouse have been largely in excess of 
previous years. But it is not therefore to be inferred that 
pauperism is increasing. The legislation in regard to soldiers’ 
settlements, and the closing of the State hospital at Rainsford 
Island, are the causes which have produced this result. Con- 
sidered only in a pecuniary point of view, the abandonment of 
the State hospital will probably be advantageous both to the 
Commonwealth and the City. But it crowds the Almshouse, 
and particularly the hospital department, giving additional force 
to the reasons for a separate almshouse establishment. 

To obviate in part the injurious results from an overcrowded 
population, preparations are in progress to place the pauper 
boys in a building by themselves. ‘They will thercby not only 
have comfortable and spacious accommodations, but their re- 
moval from constant companionship with men whom poverty 
has not improved either in morals or manners, will, it is confi- 
dently hoped, be of much benefit to the boys. Being thus 
placed in a family by themselves, they will enjoy whatever 
advantages there may be in the family system. 

More commodious and comfortable accommodations are needed 
by the pauper girls. Their number is at this time considerably 
less than it was in mid-winter, and the exigency for a change 
not so great as then; but it would be almost inexcusable again 
to crowd as many into the narrow quarters which they now 
occupy as were huddled there some of the time during that 
period. 

Both the girls and boys have made fair improvement in — 
scholarship during the year. The girls’ school received special 
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commendation from the School Committee. Ina pauper school, 
however, so much of the mental material is weak and unsound 
that it is impossible for a teacher to make polished work, except 
in rare individual cases. ) 

If the population of the Almshouse has increased, that of the 
House of Industry has not diminished since the last Report. 
Intemperance will prevail as long as the means of intoxication 
are easy of access, and intemperance furnishes the great pro- 
portion of the inmates of this department. 

The whole number of convicts in the House of Industry on 
the thirtieth day of April, 1867, was three hundred and twenty- 
SiX, Viz: | 

Men, 144; women, 182. 
Children of sentenced mothers, 7. 


Whole number committed from December 31, 1865, to April 
30, 1867, inclusive, was two thousand five hundred and seventy- 
seven, Viz: 

Males, 1,205; females, 1,372. Total, 2,577. 

Whole number discharged from December 31, 1865, to April 

30, 1867, was two thousand five hundred and eighty-four, viz: 
Males, 1,224; females, 1,360. Total, 2,584. 


Whole number of deaths, twelve, viz: 
Men, 4; women, 2; children of sentenced mothers, 6. 


The average number of inmates in both departments, includ- 
ing children of sentenced mothers, was 542, against 456, the 
year previous. 

A record of the weight of convicts on their admission and 
discharge has been kept, as heretofore. The women have 
averaged a gain of 93 lbs. and the men, 7 lbs. Thirty-five 
pounds was the largest amount gained by any woman. One 
man gained thirty-seven pounds. 

Neither the crop of hay nor the crop of onions last season 
were up to the average, but the product of root crops was most 
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bountiful. Seventy-three tons of mangolds, weighed after the 
tops were taken off, grew on one acre of ground. The tops 
would have weighed five tons more. This is the largest crop 
ever grown in this country and very few larger are recorded as 
having been raised in England. Analysis proves it to be the 
most profitable root for use that can be grown here. The man- 
golds gave 10,4, per cent of saccharine matter, while sugar beets, 
grown in proximity to them, gave 10,4, only. The yield of the 
sugar beets probably fell 33 per cent below that of the man- 
golds. 


The legitimate farm products were: 


Hay : ; : ; : . ‘10 tons. 

Corn fodder . ; ; 5 aU mae 
Squashes . ; ‘ : ean ics 
Potatoes . : : : : . 1,200 bushels. 
Onions : 2 ; : . 2,000°° ¢ 
Carrots . - ae 5 : . 4,000 « 
Mangolds and other beets : - 10,000 —« 
Turnips . : : : : mr SOOn ae 
Tomatoes : , : : ; oO es 
Cabbages ; : ‘ : . 10,000 heads. 


Additional improvements upon the farm have been made 
during the past year. Underdraining has been extended and 
more land reclaimed. The piggery has been enlarged, and 
some half dozen acres put under the plough which were never 
cultivated before. 

For particulars as to the moral and physical condition of the 
institution, reference may be had to the Reports of the Chaplain 
and Physician which are appended. 

I have again to thank the Board of Directors for their kind- 
ness and the confidence which they have placed in me. 


Respectfully submitted. 
T. E. PAYSON, Superintendent. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
THE HOUSE OF REFORMATION. 


To THE BoARD OF DriREcToRS FOR PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS: 


GENTLEMEN, — The whole number in the House of Reformation 
on the first day of January, 1866, was two hundred and tweuty- 
five. 

Boys. é : . : : a bs 
Saitigy. : : : : : 30 

There have been committed since that date to April 30, 1867, 
inclusive, one hundred and forty, viz: 

Boys) | : ; : : - a DY: 


Girls . : : : . =e dR: 
The causes of commitment are as Pitewt 
Boys. Girls. 
Truancy : : : : ry Sep 0 
Juv. vagrancy ‘ : : . 24 3 
Larceny ; : : : aN! 3 
Idle and disorderly . . 10 4 
Stubborn children : : wie.o 6 
Lewd and lascivious ; ‘ eer 1 
Common drunkard : : reat A 0 
Obtaining money by false pretences . 0 1 


The whole number discharged during the same time was one 
hundred and ninety-eight, viz: 
Boys. Girls. 
By expiration of sentence . . 148 13 
Of age. 1 1 
Pardoned and aaherckd by Direct’ s, 27 8 
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There remained on the first day of May, 1867, one hundred 
and sixty-seven, viz: 


Boys. : . ‘ : : . 141 
Girls. : : ‘ : ; a TRO 


The sentences of the girls are: for two years, seven; during 
minority, nineteen. ) 

‘The sentences of the boys are: for one year, three; for fif- 
teen months, four; for eighteen months, four; for two years, 
forty-three ; during minority, eighty-seven. | 


The causes of commitment are as follows: 


Boys. Girls. 
Larceny : : ‘ 2 Be tthe T 
Juvenile vagrancy Moshe . 20 
. Truancy | arenes 0 

Idle and disorderly . : BVA 3 
Stubborn children : : An 6 
Breaking and entering with intent to 

steal - : : , hath va 0 
Common drunkard : : segs | 0 
Lewd, wanton and lascivious sur WO 1 
Obtaining money by false pre- 

tences . ; : ; oa 1 


The birthplaces of those now in the Institution are as 
follows: 


Boys. Girls. 
Boston ; ; : : oe 16 
Other towns in Mass... : ae 2 
Other States than Mass. A 4-29 5 
England and British Provinces 9 3 
Ireland 8 0 
Italy 1 0 
Austria 1 0 
Unknown 3 0 
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Previous to June 1866, a very large proportion of the com- 
mitments were for truancy and juvenile vagrancy. The laws 
relating to those offences have been inoperative since that time, 
and the sentences of most of the boys detained for those causes 
have expired. This accounts for the reduction in numbers, 
the present aggregate being much below that of former years. 

No deaths have occurred during the sixteen months which 
this report covers; no extraordinary sickness has prevailed ; 
good order has been the rule among the boys, and much pro- 
gress has been made by them in scholarship. It has been the 
most satisfactory period of my connection with the Institution. 
More good has been accomplished than in any previous year. 

The credit of this is due to the teachers and subordinate 
officers. The duties of the Superintendent are easy and agreea- 
ble, the boys are satisfied and happy, and the whole machinery 
of the place works smoothly and harmoniously when subordinates 
are competent for their places. 

Mr. David A. Caldwell has been the principal teacher, in the 
boys’ department, during the last winter, and his testimony is 
of value. It is as follows: | 

“The health, disposition, discipline and progress of the boys 
in the House of Reformation have been very satisfactory during 
the last six months. 

“One of the greatest hinderances to the beneficial working of 
an institution for the reformation of boys is the continued influx 
of the depraved, each one bringing new records of success in 
violating authority and law. Fortunately, the number of com- 
mitments during the winter has been less than usual, and few 
of those committed have been extremely vicious in character. 

“The health of the boys has been uncommonly good. Few 
cases of severe and scarcely any of protracted or dangerous 
illness have occurred. This is, in a measure, due to the careful 
Supervision of the yard officer, who has been untiring in his 
efforts to keep the boys neat, comfortable and free from expo- 
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sure. The generous diet, the comfortable wardrobe, the clean 
apartments, the kindly interest of the officers have all contrib- 
uted to the production of the good disposition and discipline 
which have so unmistakably prevailed. 

“The three schools commenced as usual on the first Monday 
of November and continued without interruption until May. 
Messrs. Perkins, Stanchfield and W. EH. Varney have succes- 
sively taught the boys of the Third Division. Mr. Varney has 
had charge of the school during the latter and greater part of 
the session, and has proved himself a careful teacher. He main- 
tained good order, and the boys made commendable progress. 
There can be no stronger proof of the good discipline of the 
Institution, than the fact that, during the few weeks this school 
was without a regular teacher, Master Doherty, one of the older 
boys in another division, taught it in a very acceptable manner. 

“The Second Division has been in charge of Mr. Bartlett, 
who has taught in the Institution two years, and needs no com- 
mendation. 

“Karly in the session, all the boys in this Division were put 
into one class in reading, and the rapid advancement made in 
this branch of study attests the wisdom of the plan. 

“The First Division has been under my direction and in all 
particulars has succeeded far beyond my expectations. It has 
never been my good fortune to have charge of a class who were 
so ready and eager to learn. Nearly all had been at work on 
the farm through the summer, were strong in body, and well 
able to do hard mental labor. In grammar, history, spelling, 
reading and writing, all the boys in the Division have recited 
together. In geography and arithmetic (both mental and writ- 
ten), they have been divided into three classes. Every class 
and every boy in each class has done well. In every instance, 
I have taken the classes over more ground than is allotted for a 
full year in the City schools, and I am sure that any class would 
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bear comparison with the corresponding one of the Grammar 
Schools in the City. 

“T cannot speak too highly of the deportment. The boys 
have been pleased to so conduct themselves, that no case of 
punishment for a misdemeanor in school during the term re- 
mains on record. It is with pleasure I attest the fact, that after 
teaching in Private, High and Grammar Schools, I have taught 
the pleasantest, most orderly and successful school in a House 
of Reformation.” 

Miss Brackett, the teacher of the girls, makes the following 
statement: “The school for girls numbers at the close of the 
year, thirty pupils. The school has two daily sessions — morn- 
ing and afternoon. The larger girls, under the directions of the 
matron, perform the household duties and are not required to 
attend school in the morning, All are present at the afternoon 
session and receive instruction in all the ordinary branches of 
a plain English education. The conduct of the girls in school 
the past year has been very good, and they have shown as ready 
obedience and as much application to study as we could rea- 
sonably expect.” 

I think the School Committee of the Board will verify the 
statements of the teachers. 

Trusting in God for success in the future, and thankful to Him 
for what of permanent good has been accomplished in the past, I 
close this brief report. 


With respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
T. HE. PAYSON, Superintendent. 


REPORT OF THE CHAPLAIN. 


DEER ISLAND, May 6, 1867. 


Tomas E. Payson, Esq., Superintendent of the Houses of Indus- 
try and Reformation : 


Sir, — It becomes*my duty to render to you and the Board of 
Directors a brief account of my labors the past year. The 
services required of the Chaplain do not materially vary from 
year to year; and the results cannot be told with any consider- 
able degree of certainty. We have-endeavored to follow the 
Scripture injunction, “In the morning, sow thy seed, and in the 
evening, withhold not thy hand; for thou knowest not whether 
shall prosper, either this or that, or whether they both shall be 
alike good.” The chicf object we have had in view has been, 
to impart such moral and religious instruction as would improve 
the mind and amend the heart, that all might become wiser and 
better. 

Our Sabbath congregations have averaged for the past year 
about seven huadred. A!! ace required to attend religious ser- 
vices on the Sabbath, un'ess prevented by sickness, and I am 
happy to add that they have always been orderly, attentive and 
apparently deeply interested. As the sentenced men and 
women remain here but a short time, we can do but little more 
than point out to them the path of virtue and honor, and urge 
them to walk therein. Many of them form good resolutions, 
some of them take the temperance pledge, but when they 
return to their old associates, they are overpowered by tempta- 
tions, and too many return the second and even the twentieth 
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time to serve out a sentence for drunkenness and kindred 
vices. 

The boys and girls remain in the institution a longer period, 
and to them we look for the greatest and happiest results. It 
has been our practice to meet them every Sabbath afternoon in 
their respective apartments for religious services. The girls 
have manifested a commendable interest in the study of the 
Bible, frequently learning whole chapters and reciting them for 
their Sunday lessons. Through the influence of divine truth we 
have no doubt many of them, and we hope all, will become vir- 
tuous and useful,members of society. 

The libraries are well supplied with useful books, which are 
eagerly sought for and read by a majority. By the kindness of 
Avery Plumer, Esq., the children are furnished with four dif- 
ferent Sunday School papers, —“ The Child at Home,” “ The 
Child’s Paper,” “ Good News,” and the “Sunday School Advo- 
cate,” making in all about siz hundred papers a month. These 
are a library in themselves, and they are always read with 
interest. 

We have also to acknowledge a donation of $50.00 worth of 
books from the Massachusetts S. S. Society. 

With many thanks for the assistance you have always ren- 
dered me in the duties of my office, 


I remain, 


Yours most respectfully, 
J. W. DADMUN, Chaplain. 


REPORT OF THE RESIDENT PHYSICIAN. 


To Tuomas H. Payson, Esq., Superintendent of Houses of In- 
dustry and Reformation : 

Sir, — In conformity with the custom heretofore observed by 
my predecessors, it becomes my duty to present the following 
Annual Report of the Medical Department of the Institutions 
under your charge. 

My duties in connection with the Institutions commenced 
March 1, 1867. The present report, however, will embrace 
the whole sixteen months from January 1, 1866, to May 1, 1867. 

During the two months the hospital has been under my care 
very few changes have taken place, or new points of interest 
presented ‘themselves. Owing to the recent prevalence of 
small-pox in the city, our number of sick have been largely 
increased. Otherwise, no epidemic or contagious disease has 
prevailed during the year. In the House of Industry there 
have been, as has always been the case, a very large number 
of cases of intemperance. But if we compare the figures of the 
present report with those of former years, we shall see a steady 
and encouraging decline in the number admitted for intem- 
perance. | 


HOUSE OF INDUSTRY. 


Whole number of patients admitted . : : é TT0 


Smallest number in hospital at any time. : : 13 
Largest cs i ” : . : ° 55 
Daily average . : : : 38 


« « per cent of whole number of inmates . 4.11 
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DISEASES. 


Intemperance, 166; venereal diseases, 64; scabies, 57; con- 
sumption, 50; ulcers, 47; febricula, 46; variola, 40; varioloid, 
37; rheumatism and delirium tremens, each 20; diarrhoea and 
abscess, each 16; ophthalmia, 12; parturition and erysipelas, 
each 11; contusion, debility, bronchitis, and pneumonia, each 
10; dysentery, intermittent fever, and diseases of. the uterus, 
each 8; diseases of the skin, typhoid fever, Bright’s disease of 
the kidneys, and marasmus, each 6; meningitis, insanity, paraly- 
sis, and sprain, each 5; dislocation, diseases of the heart, and 
incised wound, each 4; carbuncle, gangrene, hamoptisis, fistula, 
jaundice, stomatitis, and tonsillitis, each 3; apoplexy, burn, 
boils, cholera morbus, epilepsy, fracture, neuralgia, necrosis, 
and remittent fever, each 2; aneurism of the aorta, abortion, 
caries of the jaw, colic, chlorosis, elephantiasis, gout, haemeteme- 
sis, indigestion, miscarriage, measles, periostitis, pericarditis, 
pleurisy, stricture of the urethra, softening of the brain, synovitis, 
tunior, and sciatica, each 1. 

In the House of Industry there have been seventy-one deaths, 
classed as follows: | 


City poor. . ‘ : , : : ; Batis, 
Sentenced persons . : : : E : : nth 4: 
Children of sentenced mothers ; : : : ako 


CAUSES OF DEATH. 


Consumption, 19; small-pox, 13; typhoid fever and maras- 
mus, each, 6; meningitis and diseases of the heart, each 3; 
pneumonia, 4; apoplexy, gangrenous ulcer and Bright’s disease 
of kidneys, each 2; aneurism, gangrene of the lungs, dysentery, 
diarrhoea, debility, erysipelas, gastritis, hemoptisis, scrofula and 
softening of the brain, each 1. 

Percentage of deaths to whole number of inmates, 2.24. 

. bay. ag GVsICKs J.oa% 
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There have been eight births, five of the mothers being pau- 
pers, and three sentenced women. 


HOUSE OF REFORMATION. 


Whole number of patients admitted, 93. 
Daily average in hospital, 3. 
i : per cent of whole number of 
inmates, 1.5. 


DISEASES. 


Feverish, 24; ophthalmia, 18; abscess, 12; scabies, 8; pneu- 
monia, 6; dysentery and diarrhoea, each, 4; consumption, 3; 
ulcer, 2; bronchitis, boils, contusion, dislocation, gonorrhea, 
incised wound, rheumatism, tonsillitis, typhoid fever, meningitis, 
sprain and synovitis, each 1. 

No death has occurred in either branch of the House of 
Reformation since the last report. 

The girls’ school, as heretofore, has been remarkably exempt 
from sickness. | 

Respectfully submitted. 


S.. H. DURGIN, 
Resident Physician. 


DEER ISLAND, BOSTON, May 1, 1867. 


REPORT OF THE MASTER OF HOUSE OF 
CORRECTION. 


HovusE OF CORRECTION, Boston, April 80, 1867. 
To tue Boarp OF DIRECTORS FoR PuBLIC INSTITUTIONS: 


GENTLEMEN, — I respectfully present the following statements 
as my Report for the House of Correction for the year ending 
April 30, 1867: , 

The number of prisoners committed from May 1, 1866, to 
April 30, 1867, inclusive, has been as follows, viz: Males, 408; 
_ Females, 287. Total, 695. 

The following is the result of the weighing of the prisoners 
received and discharged during the year: 

536 prisoners have gained 4,484 lbs. —average, 8 lbs. 5 oz. 
13 drams. | 
48 prisoners have lost 389 lbs. — average, 8 lbs. 1 oz. 10 drams. 
Actual gain, 4,095 lbs. 
“« average gain, 7 lbs. 3 drams. 


TasBLE No. 1. 


Showing the Offences since May 1, 1866. 


Males, Females, 


Larceny : d ; : : : : 90 dt 
Larceny from the person : 2 22. 18 
Common night-walkers . ; ° . : 114 
Breaking and entering a building. . : 12 1 


Numbers carried forward, . 124 177 
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Numbers brought forward, 
Drunkenness . 
Assault and battery 
Obtaining money by false pretences. 
Larceny in a building ~ ; 
Assault and battery on police officer 
Receiving stolen property 
Robbery ; : 
Assault with intent to murder . 
Falsely assuming to be a police officer 
Keeping house of ill-fame 
Common drunkard 
Open and gross lewdness 
Indecent assault and battery 
Idle and disorderly person 
Indecent exposure . 
Assault with a sharp instrument 


Breaking and entering a vessel with intent to 


steal . 
Assault 
Adultery 
Assault with a slung hee 


Wilfully, maliciously and without ate take 


and use a boat 
Common railer and brawler 
Simple larceny 
Manslaughter , : 
Being armed with a dangerous weapon 
Vagabonds 
Cruelly torturing a horse : 
Keeping a noisy and disorderly house 
Stealing gold watch and chain 


Numbers carried forward, 


Males. 


124 
17 
56 


CO ee Re eS eS Oe 


bo 
CO © 


bo ke bo OD = 


— 


51 


et ot DO CO HO Re 


ist) 
for) 


Females. 
1 

4. 

T 


33 


15 


18 


273 
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Numbers brought forward, 
Embezzlement 
Larceny in a vessel 
Assault with intent to rob : 
Haying in his possession a false, forged and 
counterfeit order for money 
Assault and battery with a knife 
Assault with intent to commit rape . : 
Attempting to break and enter a building in 
the night time : 
Larceny in a building ae receiving Holdh 
goods 
- Fornication 
Polygamy : 
Embezzlement and larceny : : : 
Common seller of intoxicating liquors without 
legal authority : : 
Fraudulently evading payment of oir ee fare, 
Assault on police officer in the discharge of his 
duties i ; : 
Wilfully driving away a horse without raga 
right ; 
Escaping from the stare of Ted aeee y 
Selling intoxicating liquor to minors 
Attempting to commit larceny from the person 
Simple larceny, and larceny in a building 
Assault on police officer ; : : ° 
Assault with an axe ; : : : ; 
Maintaining a common nuisance for the illegal 
sale of intoxicating liquors 
Assault with a knife 
Breaking and entering with intent si steal 


Numbers carried forward, 


Males. 


364 
3 
1 
1 


— 


a 


—_ 


403 


47 


Females, 


273 
2 


285 
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Males. Females. 


Numbers brought forward, 403 285 
Larceny in a vessel : : : : 1 
Assault without aggravation . : : ; 1 
Maliciously breaking twelve panes of glass. 1 
Forgery ‘ : ; : : : 1 
Assault with a Wachee 4 : oe 1 
Unlawfully, knowingly,and designedly contriving 

and intending tocheat . .. . 1 


Having in his possession a false, forged, wl 
counterfeit order for money, knowing the 
same to be false, forged, and counterfeit . nt 


408 287 
TaBLE No. 2. 


Sentences of all since May 1, 1866. 


Males. Females. 


20 days, 1 

OU ones 6 

1 month, 4 4 
2 months, 68 99 
Sane 14 37 
2 20 28 
aN ob 4 3 
Gare 4T 4t 
Sarat 9 1 
uaa) 5 

AD ie uk 1 
1 Ee 58 14 
14 « 1 1 
Sy 1 2 


Numbers carried forward, 299 238 
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Males. Females. 


Numbers brought forward, 299 238 
16 months .. : : : : , ; 1 
PS eves Bir 3s . : , : : 16 es) 
PAN Bae Ly 
Qi ..# : : : ; 1 
24 « : : : ; 17 7 
30 « Reem | a ig PO 5 2 
a.“ mitts 2 : : : 8 5 
mY : y . j : 
84 « , Nay : : 1 
For non-payment of fine and costs «. : ; 59 25 
Total . . : . 408 287 
Number committed by Superior Court . 224 
_ et “ Police “ Boston . : 35 
: pf “ Municipal “ rf : : 406 
« f “ Police é** . Chelsea. 30 
695 
TABLE No. 3. 


Showing the ages of all who have been committed since May 1, 
1866. 


Males. Females, 


20 years and under ; > : : . 144 55 
_ 20 to 30 years : : ; ; ; > fbf 140 


30to40 « iva oS oy Piet antes 9, rhe ae 59 
40to50 « : ; ’ 30 2-9, 
50 to 60 RB Saele MRS, Say”! 12 8 

60 to 70 « ; : , : igi ic 3 
10 to 80 ON a RIE animales 1 

408 287 


50 
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TABLE No. 4. 


Showing the number of Times committed of all who have been in 


prison since May 1, 1866. 


First time 

Second time 

Third time 

Fourth time 

Fifth time 

Sixth time 

Seventh time. . 
Highth time 

Ninth time 

Ten times and over 


Massachusetts 
Maine 

Vermont 

New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New York 
Maryland 
Washington (D. C.) 
Pennsylvania 
Tennessee 
Virginia | 
Louisiana 

Ohio 

Alabama 


Males. 
296 
73 


bo 
Be eee es 


IN 
S 
or) 


Nativity — No. 5. 


Females. 


160 
48 
37 
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Florida 

North Carolina 

Delaware 

Missouri 

Georgia 

Michigan . : : : oe 
Illinois 


Natives of the United States 


Ireland 

England 
Scotland 

France 

Germany 

Canada 

British Provinces 
West Indies 

At sea 

Prussia 

Australia 
Norway 
Sweden. : : ; : - 


Employment — No. 6. 


Males. 


Making brushes . . . 205 | Making contract work 


Females. 


tia ie 


Making trunk nails . . 50 | Making prison clothing. 5 


Sewing machines . . . 19 | Domestics 


Making brooms . . . 24 | Prison cooks 
Lumpers in yard and Washing and mending 
warden =... . : °12°| Prisonsweeps . 


Carried forward . . 310 Carried forward 
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, Males, 

Brought forward . . 310 | Brought forward 
alors) = o>. 3. .;.. 4°| Yardcand shop sweeps 
Shoemakers Hospital nurses 
Carpenters . Runners . 

Bakers Institution 

Prison sweeps . _Invalids . 
Whitewashing . 
Tinsmith 
Blacksmith . 
Barber 
Hostler . 
Gateman =. 
Runners . 
Hospital nurses 
Firemen . 

In Gas works . 
In piggery 
Doortenders cane 
BOCK Sait A) RO 
Bove Sa; tte ee ah asc e| 


— 


mwooeoewhk wwrepenrrpoAR Ph ow oo 


Total 


=i 


Ota ie ares ae ate AR 


Number committed during the year. 


Males 

Females 

Adults 

Minors 

Whites 

Colored : 
Cannot read and write 
Can read, but not write 


Natives of Massachusetts who cannot read and write 
Married. . 


Fem ales ‘ 


. 263 


(294 


“Lee 
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Intemperate : : : : ; : 421 
Discharged on expiration of sentence : ; : 517 
Paid fine and costs. “ - : ‘ : 17 
Discharged as poor convicts unable to pay a) 4 ; 35 
Died : ; : : ! p ; é ; 2 
Escaped > : A é : : 4 ; 4. 
Pardoned by Governor. 2 ; a é : 15 
4 Directors. . 1 
Discharged by order of MaTeeal Goat for non-pay- 
ment of fine and cost after serving three months . 26 
Transferred to State Lunatic Hospitals . .  . 2 


Amount received for Fine and Costs, viz: 


Committed from Municipal Court : : ; $331 62 
Which has all been paid to the City Treasurer. 


In presenting this Report, I have the gratification of repeat- 
ing that which I have said in former years, that in no respect 
has the discipline of the Prison been relaxed, but will ep npEe 
favorably with that of any previous year. 

The male prisoners under contract have been fully employed 
during the whole of the past year. 

There have been several male prisoners during the greater 
part of the year, for whom it has been found impossible to pro- 
vide steady employment. 

The daily average of the male prisoners who have been 
employed in the shops, has been as follows: 


For the manufacture of brushes. . : : : 97 

" “ “ trunk nails ; d é : 20 

On sewing machines (since July 13, 1866) . : : 8 
For the manufacture of brooms (since January 2, 1867) 20 
The whole number of men now under contract is as follows: 

_ For the manufacture of brushes . j , : senna 
7” a “ trunk nails : x : ; 20 


- 6 “ brooms . ‘ 2 ! : 20 
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. For the most part, the labor of the able-bodied males has 
been made available. But as usual, we have the general aver- 
age of old, infirm, broken down and wounded men, for whom I 
am obliged to find such employment as they are able to attend 
to, about the yard, in the gardens and wood-sheds, and as 
sweeps in the prison. From five to twelve of the male prison- 
ers have been employed pretty steadily at work on sewing 
machines, in manufacturing horse blankets, shirts, overalls, 
etc. | 

Thirty-eight sewing machines have been running steadily 
during most of the year in the female department, manufactur- 
ing pants, shirts, drawers, jumpers, etc. As usual, in the portion 
of the year from November to April, it has been difficult to find 
employment for them, except at a small compensation. | 

There have been but a few days when the machines were 
entirely idle. The running of the machines by steam-power 
has turned out all that was expected of it, in my report of last 
year. I might here state that only two of the women now 
employed on the machines, were so employed last season. 

The health of the prisoners during the past year has been 
good. The principal disease has been consumption, of which 
there are many cases, the great majority of which were sick 
when they were committed. 


The deaths have been as follows : 


James Dorsey died May 9, 1866, of lung fever. 
Elizabeth Peterson died June 8, 1866, of epilepsy. 


There has been no change made in the diet of the prisoners 
during the year; brown bread is still in use. 

The services in the chapel have heen conducted as in former 
years. ‘The prisoners, as a general thing, give good attention to 
the addresses from the pulpit. 

The gas works have been carried on, as usual, in making gas for 
this Institution and for the Lunatic Hospital. An Engineer has 
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been employed whose time is fully occupied in the gas works, 
boiler-house, and in repair of sewing machines. 
The garden vegetables, as usual, have been sufficient for the 


_ use of the family and the prisoners, and the supply of the pork 


has been ample to meet the wants of the establishment. 

Here, as in other parts of this section of the ‘country, the 
fruit crop was a failure. 

A portion of the women’s old workshop has been fitted up, 
under the direction of a Committee of the Board, as a receiving- 
room and store-room for the clothing of the female prisoners, 
which is very conveniently arranged, and supplies a want that 
we have felt for many years. 

A new boiler has been placed in the boiler-house, in the room 
of the two old ones, which has given perfect satisfaction. This, 
with a little addition, if the boiler-house was placed in the male 
prison yard, would supply the whole establishment with suffi- 
cient steam for heating, cooking, washing and all other 
branches. 

Another important improvement, which I ought not to pass 
over, has been made during the year, in the appointment of an 
efficient Deputy Master, and I here take pleasure in expressing 
my hearty approval of the appointment. 

I would report, what I have often before stated, that there is 
still a great discrepancy in the sentence of prisoners sent here 
from the Municipal Court — many old offenders are sentenced 
as first-comers. 

The old wooden shop, used as an office, receiving-room, block 
and nail shop and foundry, is in a very dilapidated condition ; 
the sills are rotted, and portions of the buildings have settled 
in many places several inches. I do not consider it worth 
repairing. 

In closing this Report, I beg again to present to the Board, 
my sincere thanks for their kindness and courtesy, and interest 
in the welfare of the Institution. I would especially tender my 
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thanks to J. P. Bradice, Esq., for his valuable and unwearied 
exertions in forwarding the success of the manufacturing 
department, and the general interests of the Institution. 


Respectfully submitted. 
CHARLES ROBBINS, 
Master House of Correction. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
BOSTON LUNATIC HOSPITAL. 


To tHE Boarp oF Drrecrors For PuBLIC INSTITUTIONS: 


GENTLEMEN, — The following remarks will constitute the 
Report of the Boston Lunatic Hospital, for the year 1866~T. 
By a recent ordinance of the City Council, it is required that 
our year shall hereafter conform to the financial year of the 
City. This Report will, therefore, embrace the operations of 
the Hospital from January 1, 1866, to May 1, 1867—a period 
of sixteen months. 

One hundred and eighty-four stat — ninety-four men and 
ninety women — occupied our six small wards on the first day 
of January, 1866. Since that date, eighty-nine have been 
admitted. Two hundred and seventy-three persons have been 
under treatment during the above term; ninety-nine have been 
discharged, and there remain at this date, one hundred and 
Seventy-four — ninety-two men and eighty-two women. 

Of those discharged, thirty-eight were recovered, fourteen 
were much improved, twenty-two were not improved, and 
twenty-five died. 

Of those discharged and not improved, four were admitted 
temporarily and remained but a day or two,-and nine were 
transferred to other hospitals and to almshouses. Most of the 
latter removals were made in consequence of the increase in the 


price for board it was deemed advisable to make, in order to 
5 
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meet the increasing expenses for the same. One good and just 
result comes from this action of the Board, and that is, that 
hereafter, in this hospital, a wealthy town can have no advan- 
tage in this respect over a private individual in moderate cir- 
cumstances. If discrimination is to be made at all, it is cer- 
tainly justice, and it seems to be propriety, that it be in favor of 
the individual over the community, and of the poor over the 
rich. | 

Of the deaths, six were from softening of the brain, four from 
consumption, three from exhaustion of acute mania, three from 
exhaustion of chronic mania, two each from apoplexy, epilepsy 
and disease of the heart, and one each from paralysis, diarrhoea 
and syphilis. With many under care all the time, in whom the 
suicidal disposition was very active, and even determined, no 
successful attempt has been made, and no accident of any kind 
has marred the record of the year. This is a matter for sincere 
eratulation ; but, while claiming that great and anxious care is 
exercised over such cases, it is not for a moment to be assumed 
that to that care, however vigilant, is due this happy immunity 
from these. distressing incidents. Human nature is the same in | 
all places, and what cannot be prevented. elsewhere may surely 
happen here at any time. The fact is stated in simple thankful- 
ness that we are not called upon to make the opposite record. 

The general health of the hospital has been excellent in all 
respects. During the very trying weather of the last sickly 
season, although there was present a manifest tendency to affec- 
tions of the stomach and bowels, causing considerable anxiety 
and watchfulness, yet there was no serious or severe sickness. 
But one case of cholera morbus occurred, and that was caused 
by gross and inexcusable imprudence on the part of a convales- 
cent patient. The case of diarrhoea, terminating in death, 
occurred in an old and worn-out inmate, and was probably a 
symptom of general decay rather than an independent disease. 
This freedom from the diseases incident to the season was, 
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doubtless, due, to a very considerable degree, to the careful 
observance of a long-established custom, not only of modifying 
the diet somewhat to adapt’ it to the season, but also and more of 
frequently and thoroughly washing out the waste pipes and 
drains, and of kindling morning and evening fires during every 
cold or damp day throughout the summer and early autumn. 
Some little waste of fuel and water may result therefrom, 
but it is returned, many fold, in the increased comfort and sense 
of security. 

During the stormiest part of March, a case of varioloid 
occurred in the person of a patient suffering under severe melan- | 
cholia, one week after admission. His own mental condition 
forbade his removal to the small-pox hospital at the South End, 
the severity of the weather would not allow the use of any of 
the out-buildings, and it was impossible to isolate him within 
the Hospital. Under such untoward circumstances, it was de- 
termined to separate him from personal contact with others, as 
far as possible, and treat him where he was. Dr. Henry G. 
Cuark, of the City Bourd of Consulting Physicians, was called, 
and assented to the arrangement. Although, but two weeks 
previous, all the inmates, who had not been protected by vacci- 
nation “within five years,” had been re-vaccinated, yet it was 
again at once resorted to, in the case of every inmate who had 
not had variola or varioloid. Bromine was also freely and con- 
stantly used as a disinfectant. No second case appeared | 

In the proposed plan for the new hospital, ample provision is 
made for the complete isolation of such diseases in the attics, — 
the only proper place in similar institutions. 

A very curious circumstance occurred in this connection. 
Among those re-vaccinated was a lady who, in infancy, was vaccin- 
ated by Dr. Jenner himself! The re-vaccination was successful, 
according to all ordinary tests, and, as far as a single case can 
prove anything, goes to show that the vaccination of to-day is as 
efficient as that of the original practitioner. 
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On Saturday, April 27th, last, about three hours after breakfast, 
several of the patients were attacked with vomiting and diarrhea. 
This unusual state of things continued for about three hours, 
when it was found that more than one-third of the whole number 
of inmates had been attacked with more or less severity. Ina 
few hours, the sickness abated, and no death or serious conse- 
quences followed. Specimens of every article used for that 
morning’s breakfast were at once taken to Dr. Charles T. Jack- 
son, State Assayer, for analysis. He reported that he found no 
evidence of poison, and nothing amiss except “a slight putres- 
cence in the fish hash.” Everything else was in the best con- 
dition. Measures were at once adopted to prevent a similar 
occurrence, and nothing of the sort has happened since. Such 
accidents, we are told, do occasionally happen. 

Of the present inmates of the hospital forty-nine have resided 
here for more than five years; sixteen for more than ten; eight 
for more than fifteen; six for more than twenty; and four for 
more than twenty-five years. The oldest resident inmate, with- 
out a known relative or acquaintance in the wide world, has 
here found a home for over twenty-eight years. What an untold 
amount of suffering has here been saved to individuals, and to 
the community during this period ! 

The assigned causes of this disease, in the cases admitted, are 
almost as various as the cases themselves, and frequently depend 
upon the fancy or peculiar views or wishes of interested parties. 
Ul health, intemperance in drinking, in eating, in business and in 
pleasure; civil war, want of imployment, sulphuric ether, etc., 
etc., are among the causes always assigned. 

In regard to the use of ether in dental surgery we can only 
repeat what has been said before. In many cases treated here, 
and even elsewhere, in which the inhalation of ether was alleged 
to be the cause of the disease, it has been found, on careful 
inquiry, that it had no agency whatever in inducing the existing 
trouble. In many instances, after the admission of the patient, 
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ether has been administered daily, and even three and four times 
a day for weeks in succession, to. subdue excitement or to 
induce sleep, in most cases with the happiest results, and in no 
case with disadvantage. In many instances life has been pro- 
longed and saved by its use. All the cases in which it is said 
to have been injurious were females, and the history of one would 
answer for all. ‘The general health had been failing for a long 
time, and depression of spirits and disinclination to exertion of 
any kind had become characteristic. Troubled with decaying 
teeth, under the influence of ether, from eight to twenty were 
extracted at a single sitting. From that hour what was in the 
estimation of friends a mere negative condition became positive 
and active, and deep depression with suicidal tendencies, or 
excitement with destructive propensities, took the place of list- 
lessness and debility. Remembering how the muscular and robust 
man will droop and die under a capital operation, what wonder 
that a delicate and nervous woman, exhausted by disease, and 
worn by loss of food and sleep, finds in the shock of such an 
operation the last atom that renders the burden insupportable, 
and breaks down the last support of self-control. 

This matter is earnestly commended to the attention and 
investigation of our surgeon dentists. 

Underlying all these assigned causes, and imparting to most 
of them their potential agency, is the great fact of inherited ten- 
dency to mental disease. The observation:and experience of 
each succeeding year only confirms the opinion, often before 
expressed, that to this may be traced, by careful, patient and 
impartial inquiry, nearly every case of mental disease. 

To this is due, also, those strange and anomalous cases, now 
and then appearing in our Criminal Courts, in which, though 
there cannot be shown to be overt insanity, there is, without 
doubt, limited responsibility. However unwilling our jurists 
may be to accept such doctrines, in time they must prevail; for 
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although theories may disprove them, facts, stubborn facts sup- 
port them, and, in the end, facts prevail. : 

The recoveries during the past term, have been very oratify- 
ing. In many cases the disease had been of years’ duration 
before admission. You have witnessed the gratifying change. 
Many, who, from two to five years, had been only a daily care, 
anxiety and even burden to their friends and acquaintances, you 
have seen go out with buoyant health and spirits, fully prepared to 
perform their accustomed duties to their families and to society. 
The return of such former patients to visit us, now of almost 
weekly occurrence, is not only gratifying to us, but of incal- 
culable benefit to the patients, leading them to hope that they 
also may recover and go home. 

Our water excursions, billiard tables, bowling alley, croquet, 
hand organ, skating park, cards, backgammon, chess, draughts 
and other means of recreation have been in full use during the 
year. Windship’s strength developing apparatus, which has been 
in use several months, is a very valuable addition to our means 
of exercise and amusement, but must be used under restrictions. 

Among many others who have contributed to the pleasure of 
this household during the past year, we are especially indebted 
to Dr. J. B. Upham, for an unlimited admission to the Music 
Hall and Athenzum. 

To the Board of Directors, the Advisory Committee, and to 
the individual members of the Board, we are indebted for the 
thoughtful, patient and generous interest they have felt towards 
this afflicted household. 


Respectfully submitted. 
CLEMENT A. WALKER, 


Superintendent. 
Boston Lunatic Hospitat, 
May 1, 1867. 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD FROM ITS 
ORGANIZATION. 


First Board elected October 12, 1857. 
Organized October 16, 1857. 


The members of the Board of Directors, since the organization 
of the Board, and their several terms of service, have been as 
follows : — 


ORIGINAL Boarp, 1857. 

Seth Adams, Ezra H. Baker, Timothy C. Kendall, Thacher Beal, 
John Flint, Stephen Tilton, Moses Kimball, Otis Kimball, Samuel 
P. Oliver, Pelham Bonney, Joseph Smith, James H. Beal. 

TuHacuer Brat, President. Samuret P. Orrver, Clerk. 


Boarp or 1858. 
Seth Adams, Ezra H. Baker, Timothy C. Kendall, * Thacher 
Beal, John Flint, Stephen Tilton, Moses Kimball, Otis Kimball, 


Samuel P. Oliver, George A. Curtis, Pelham Bonney, James H. 
Beal. 


Moses Kimpati, President. Tuacnrer Brat, Clerk. 


Boarp or 1859. 


Moses Kimball, Otis Kimball, Samuel P. Oliver, Seth Adams, 
Ezra H. Baker, Timothy C. Kendall, Osmyn Brewster, Pelham 
Bonney, Joseph Smith, George A. Curtis, Francis E. Faxon, Wil- 
liam Parkman. 

Moses Kimpai, President. Tuacuer Brat, Clerk. — 


* Resigned July, 1858, and Joseph Smith chosen for the balance of term. 
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Boarp oF 1860. 


Seth Adams, Ezra H. Baker, * Timothy C. Kendall, Pelham 
Bonney, Osmyn Brewster, Joseph Smith, Moses Kimball, George 
A. Curtis, Otis Kimball, Francis E. Faxon, Joseph Robbins, Wm. 
W. Clapp, Jr. 


JosEePH Situ, President. THACHER BEAL, Clerk. 


Boarp oF 1861. 


+ Pelham Bonney, Osmyn Brewster, Joseph Smith, Moses Kim- 
ball, George A. Curtis, Otis Kimball, J. P. Bradlee, William Eaton, 
Wm. M. Flanders, George W. Parmenter, Justin Jones, James 
Riley. 


JOSEPH SmitH, President. THACHER Brat, Clerk. 


Boarp or 1862. 


Moses Kimball, Otis Kimball, George A. Curtis, J. P. Bradlee, 
William Eaton, W. M. Flanders, F. W. Lincoln, Jr., Justin Jones, 
Jonas Fitch, George W. Parmenter, James Riley, Selden Crockett. 


Moses Kimpaty, President. 'THACHER BEAL, Clerk. 


Boarp oF 1863. 


William Eaton, J. Putnam Bradlee, W. M. Flanders, Justin Jones, 
Jonas Fitch, t Amos A. Dunnels, Moses ‘Kimball, § James Riley, 
Joseph T. Bailey, Joseph L. Henshaw, George W. Sprague, Gran- 
ville Mears. 


Moses Kimpatr, President. THacnHer Brat, Clerk. 


* Deceased December 11, 1860. 

t Deceased April 29,1861. Ezra H. Baker, elected for the residue of the term. 

{ In place of F. W. Lincoln, Jr., resigned. 

§ Deceased June 6, 1864. Wm, Fox Richardson elected for the residue of term. 


(op) 
Or 
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Boarp or 1864. 


Moses Kimball, * William Fox Richardson, Joseph T. Bailey, 
Amos A. Dunnels, Justin Jones, J. Putnam Bradlee, Francis C. 
Manning, Henry A. Drake, 7G. Howland Shaw, Sylvanus A. Denio, 
Jonas Fitch, Granville Mears. 

Moses Kimpau, President. {Tuacuer Brat, Clerk. 


Boarp or 1865. 


Moses Kimball, Joseph T. Bailey, Francis C. Manning, William 
Cumston, William Fox Richardson, Henry A. Drake, J. Putnam 
Bradlee, Amos A. Dunnels, §G. Howland Shaw, Sylvanus A. Denio, 
Jonas Fitch, Granville Mears. 

Moses KIMBALL, President. Guy C. Uxperwoop, Clerk. 


Boarp or 1866. 


Moses Kimball, Sylvanus A. Denio, J. Putnam Bradlee, William 
Cumston, Jonas Fitch, Avery Plumer, Amos A. Dunnels, Chas. S. 
Burgess, Francis C. Manning, Granville Mears, Henry A. Drake, 
Augustine G. Stimson. 

Moses Kimpatt, President. Wm. Wituert, Clerk. 


*In place of James Riley, deceased. fIn place of Jonas Fitch, resigned. 
t Deceased Jan. 15, 1865. 


§ Resigned February 10, 1865, and Avery Plumer elected for the balance of term. 
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RANGE ONE. 


1, Jeremiah McCann. 
2. David Sullivan. 
8. Patrick Dorgan. 
4. John Kennedy. 
5. Thomas Wells. 
6. Charles Gilbert. 
7. John W. Porter. 
8. William Barry. 
9. Francis L. Harrison. 
10. George.F. Boole. 
11. Robert Whitsett. 
12. Henry Burns. 
13. William Carline. 
14. Jabez J. Lewis. 
15. Chas. E. Batchelder. 
16. John Nicholson. 
17. Thomas Hatheway. 
18. Justin C. Douty. 
19. Lewis Gaul, Jr. 
20. Edgar Colburn. - 
21. Freeman Fremuht. 
22. David Smith. 
23. John Z. Lowell. 
24. Robert Logan. 
25. Thomas McGuire. 
26. Charles Hayden. 
27. Thomas Allen. 
28. Dennis Donovan. 
29. John Carr. 
80. James Christiansen. 
81. G. M. Gilley. 
82. Rufus Raymond. 
83. John Hunt. . 
34. John McMahon. 
85. Marcus M. Sullivan. 
36. Timothy D. Williams. 
87. Samuel Lightbody. | 
88. Robert Lindsey. 
389. John M. Russell. 
40. Francis Richardson. 
41. Orin C. Hussey. 
42. Richard Hickson. 
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RANGE TWO. 


1. John C, Carlton. 

2. Daniel R. Bray. 

8. Chas. R. Hervey. . 

4. Albert Greenwood. 

5. Oliver C. Bixby. 

6. John Durene. 

7. James Thompson. 

8. John Turner. 

9. William MeGawley. 
10. Patrick Laughlin. 
11. Morris Carmichael. 
12. Julius Lorio. 

13. Michael Finley. 
14. Edward Brayton. 
15. Charles Delmont. 
16. Joseph Patterson. 
17. James McCormick. 
18. John Curry. 

19. Charles A. Dickey. 
20. Joel Masury. 

21. James Walsh. 

22. John Friedrich. 
23. Daniel McDonald. 
24. Patrick Gannon. 
25. William Brown. 
26. Richard Burns. 
27. Jeremiah Cooney. 
28. Robert Saunders. 
29. Charles J. Doyle. 
30. Thomas Wilscn. 
81. Edmund Cleary. 
32. Henry Davis. 

83. Daniel McFee. 

34. Joseph Higgins. 
35. Moses Osgood. 


RANGE THREE. 


2. David Richards. 

8. Charles H. Reynolds. 
4. James Donovan. /| 
5. John Hart. 

6. Noah E. Barlow. 

7. James Brain. 

8. Richard Seymour. - 
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In Board of Aldermen, July 8, 1867. 
OrpereD: That the Trustees of Mount Hope Cem- 


etery be, and they hereby are, authorized to present in 
print a memorial statement of the services attending the 
dedication of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument in 
Mount Hope Cemetery on the 3d instant, and that the. 
expense of the same be charged to the appropriation for 
printing. 


A true copy. | 


Read twice and passed. 
Sent down for concurrence. 
CHAS. W. SLACK. 


Chairman. 


% 


In Common Council, July 11, 1867. 
Concurred. | 
WESTON LEWIS, 
President. 


Approved July 12, 1867. fe 
OTIS NORCROSS, 
Mayor. 


Attest, 
S. F. McCLEARY, 
City Clerk. 


SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ MONUMENT. 


THE INCEPTION OF THE MEMORIAL. 


Tue sentiments of the citizens of Boston were from 
the outset warmly enlisted in favor of the most ener- 
getic prosecution of the late war for nationality. Her 
sons were among the very first to proceed to the earliest 
battle-grounds, and there sanctify with their blood the 
great cause of freedom and unity. She put forth the 
greatest and most unceasing effort, during the whole con- 
tinuance of that mighty struggle, to keep her quotas full; 
and all classes of the community gladly united in sus- 
taining the common cause to the very last. The fami- 
lies of her soldiers, whose deeds of valor reflected credit 
upon their parent city in nearly all the great battles | 
that signalized that momentous period of the nation’s 
struggle for existence, as well as of those who laid down 
their lives for their principles, were ever kindly cared 
for and generously maintained by the municipal govern- 
ment. Munificent contributions to the resources of the 
_ Sanitary and Christian Commissions were never wanting, 
especially in times of the greatest need; and the hospi- 
tality of the city was extended on manifold occasions, 
with boundless liberality, to those regiments which passed 
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through Boston to their homes after their allotted term 
of service had expired. In short, it may be confidently 
asserted that no city in the Union, throughout the war, 
evinced a more fervent patriotism or a greater spirit 
of self-sacrifice in bearing uncomplainingly the onerous 
burdens entailed by a persistent adherence to the cause 
of loyalty and of right. | 

In this connection it may not be out of place to 
mention, in attestation of the above, the number of 
soldiers and sailors furnished by Boston in support of 
the national cause. | 

The whole number of men credited to the quota of 
Boston amounted to 26,119; whilst her expenditures for 
‘“‘ war expenses ” during the last seven years amount to 
$2,511,387.50; of which large sum $1,947,500.00 still 
constitutes part of the funded debt. 

As Mount Hope Cemetery is the property of the city 
of Boston, and its affairs are administered by a Board of 
Trustees, of whom a majority are members of the City 
Council, it was very natural that they should reflect the 
feelings of their constituents, as well as carry out their 
own, in ascribing the greatest meed of honor and of 
praise to the brave ones who had deserved so well of 
the republic. It was fitting, indeed, that the living 
soldier should be greeted with admiring plaudits in 
Faneuil Hall, and invited to partake lavishly of the 
city’s hospitality, whilst the Mayor and other orators 
extended to him the most flattering welcome; but those 
humble men who, mostly “unhonored and unsung,” 
had found their final resting-place in Mount Hope, 

appeared to the ‘Trustees in office in 1865 to have 
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the strongest claims to recognition at their hands, and 
they felt their memories should be rescued from unde- » 
served oblivion. A number of these had already been 
interred in the cemetery ; some belonged to other parts 
of the country, and even to foreign lands, so that no 


‘relatives or friends were eager and anxious to cause the 


record of their faithful life and honorable death to be 


transmitted to posterity in a permanent form. Their 


graves, therefore, remained undesignated by any device 
calculated to remind the passer-by of the fact that the 
remains of some Union soldier or sailor were there 
buried, perhaps at his very feet. | 

Actuated by these views and feelings, the Board of 
Trustees for the above-mentioned year determined to 
address themselves to the City Council for appropria- 
tions sufficient to enable them to erect a durable memo- 
rial which should forever after evince the lasting respect 
and esteem felt by the city of Boston for those who had 
died for the Union; feeling certain that the government 
would not decline to authorize an expenditure of public 
money in so deserving a cause. It is hardly necessary 
to mention in this place that these expectations were 
entirely fulfilled, and that the different requests detailed 
below were always complied with in the most cordial 
and unhesitating spirit. 

On the 3d of July, 1865, ‘the following order was 
passed by the Board of Aldermen, and, after having been 
unanimously concurred in by the Common Council, was 
approved by His Honor the Mayor, Frepreric W. 
Lincotyn, Jr., J uly 8, the same having been presented to 
the Board by Alderman Cuartes F. Dana, who was at 
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that time the Chairman of the Trustees of Mount Hope 
Cemetery : | 


Ordered, That the Trustees of Mount Hope Cemetery be, and 
they hereby are, instructed to select forthwith a lot in the 
cemetery in a suitable location, and cause the same to be 
properly graded and prepared, said lot not to contain less than 
2500 square feet, and to be known henceforth as the 
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On the completion of the same, the Trustees will cause the 
remains of the soldiers deposited at the present time in the lot 
in the cemetery appropriated for that purpose to be removed to 
the Soldiers’ Lot, and there interred; and a sum not exceeding 
_ five thousand dollars is hereby appropriated, to be charged to 
the appropriation for Military Expenses, for the purpose of 
suitably enclosing said Soldiers’ Lot. and erecting a proper 
memorial-shaft thereon—the same to be prepared under the 
joint supervision of the Committee on Cemeteries, the Committee 
on Military Affairs, and the Trustees of Mount Hope Cemetery. 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees on the 11th of 
July, an offer of alot of land contiguous to the cemetery, 
suitable for the erection thereon of a monument, was 
made by its owner, Gen. Horace B. Sarcenr, himself 
heroically distinguished during the late war; but at-the 
succeeding meeting, (July 18,) the offer was respectfully 
declined, the desire being to erect the memorial within 
the grounds of the cemetery, and any enlargement then 
not being deemed expedient. | 

At the same meeting of the Trustees, on the 11th of 
July, Messrs. Sotomon B. Sressins, Henry L. Darron 
and JosepH P. Paine were appointed a Committee to 
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carry the wishes of the City Council into practical effect ; 
and, on motion of the latter gentleman, twenty-five hun- 
dred feet of land next adjoining the lot to be selected 
for the soldiers and sailors were ordered to be reserved 
for a period not exceeding ten years for the prospective 
_enlargement of the lot, should the exigencies of the city 
require it. .A lot of land between Greenwood avenue 
and Heber walk, (as designated on the plan of the cem- 
etery,) was then selected for the memorial-lot, and the 
Superintendent, Mr. Cuartes M. Arxinson, directed to 
properly grade and prepare the same forthwith for the 
contemplated purposes of the city. 

At the meeting of the Trustees on the 18th of 
July, it was voted that the City Council be respectfully 
requested to change the name of the place selected from 
the “‘Soldier’s Lot” to the “ Army and Navy Lot,” and, 
accordingly, the following order received the approval 
of the Mayor on the 24th of July, 1865: 


Ordered, That the name of the lot recently set apart in 
Mount Hope Cemetery by order of the City Council as the 
“Soldiers’ Lot,” be changed to the 


“ARMY AND NAVY LOT.” 


At the same meeting of the Trustees, it was further 
voted that the burials in the monumental lot be limited 
to those soldiers and sailors who die in Boston, and to 
those comprised in the quota of Boston who may die 
without the city. 

The Committee charged with the execution of the 


order of the City Council in reference to the monument, 
: | 
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at once advertised for suitable designs from architects 
and others, and subsequently for bids from contractors 
and builders to do the work required. ‘The Committee 
and the Board were unanimous in giving the preference 
for the design to Mr. Epwarp R. Brown, of the City 
Engineer’s department of the City of Boston, while with 
like unanimity they selected the GranirE RarLway Com- 
PANY, operating at Concord, N. H., as the contractors for 
the erection of the obelisk. | 

Soon after this decision, the following communication 
from the Trustees to the City Council was made, under 
date of Sept. 19th: 


GENTLEMEN: The undersigned, in behalf of the Trustees of 
Mount Hope Cemetery, has the honor to submit the following 
statement in reference to an order recently passed by your 
body. The order in question instructed the Trustees to cause 
a suitable lot in the cemetery to be prepared and graded for 


the reception of the remains of soldiers and sailors who shall. 


have served in the late war, and appropriated the sum of five. 
thousand dollars for the purpose of erecting thereupon a proper 
monument. In accordance with the above a space of twenty- 
five hundred square feet has been laid out in a desirable part of 
the cemetery, and an appropriate design adopted by a sub-com- 
mittee of the Board, who also advertised for bids to do the 
work required. They have decided to accept the lowest of 
these; but, as it will involve a total expenditure of eleven 
thousand dollars, they would respectfully submit to the City 
Council the expediency of appropriating for this purpose the 
further sum of six thousand dollars. 

In behalf of the Trustees, 


C.F. DANA, Chairman. 


Ps 
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Ordered, That in addition to the amount heretofore appropri- 
ated for this purpose, there be allowed the further sum of six 
thousand dollars for the completion of the monument in the 
Army and Navy Lot, at Mount Hope Cemetery, and that the 
same be.charged to the appropriation for war expenses. 


This order was promptly passed by the City Council, 
and approved by the Mayor, September 25, 1865. 

In the year 1866, a new Board of Trustees of 
Mount Hope Cemetery having been chosen by the City 
Council, the Committee in charge of the monument 
was constituted as follows: Messrs. Sotomon B. Sres- 
BINS, Henry L. Datron and Cuartes W. Stack. | 

At a meeting of the Trustees, April 26, 1866, it was 
stated by the Chairman of the Committee on the 
Monument that, in consequence of the rapidly increasing 
number of bodies interred in the Army and Navy 
Lot, it would be necessary to consider the expediency 
of enlarging the lot, and of applying to the City 
Council for an additional appropriation to meet the 
expense of such enlargement. An estimate of the 
Granite Railway Company of the additional cost for 
curbing, In view of an enlarged lot, had been obtained, ~ 
which, with the expense of grading, &c., would make 
the sum necessary to be procured $2000. It was 
thereupon voted that the Chairman of the Board be 
requested to ask the City Council for the additional 
appropriation named ; which was done on the 30th of 
the same month. 

In response to this request of the Trustees, on the 
26th of May, 1866, the following order, having been 
passed by the City Council, received the approbation 
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of the Mayor, increasing the amount appropriated for 
the monument : | 


Ordered, That the additional sum of two thousand dollars be 
placed at the disposal of the Trustees of Mount Hope Cemetery 
and charged to the appropriation for War Expenses; such 
sum to be used for the purpose of enlarging the Army and Navy 
Lot. 


In consonance with this order a new lot of land was 
selected by the Trustees for the Army and Navy lot, 
and a beautiful and commanding site, fronting to the © 
westward, on the corner of Greenwood and Channing 
avenues, very near the centre of the grounds, and 
overlooking Forest Hills Cemetery and the intervening 
valley, was designated for the purpose. With wise 
forethought, a space. of ground of equal size, in the 
rear and contiguous to the lot, was reserved for the 
future needs of the city in this particular should occa- 
sion require. | 

At this time it was confidently hoped that the monu- | 
ment and lot would be in such a state of forwardness as 
to warrant its dedication on the 3d of July following, — 
one year from the date of the original proposition for 
the memorial, and: the anniversary of the victory of Get- 
tysburg, a battle most momentous in deciding the nation- 
ality of the republic. With this view, the participation 
of the city government was requested in the services ‘of 
the dedication, and Messrs. Jonn S. Tyner and Dante, 
Davies, of the Board of Aldermen, and Messrs. CLEMENT 
Wiis, Weston Lewis, and CurisropHer A. Connor, of 
the Common Council, were appointed to codperate with 
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the Trustees in the proposed dedication. It was found, 
however, soon after, that it would be impossible for 
the stone-cutters to get their work finished in season 
for the dedication on the approaching anniversary of 
Gettysburg; and the services were therefore necessarily 
deferred till the ensuing season. 

On the 3d of July, however, the Mayor, Board of 
Trustees, the Committee on Cemeteries on the part of 
the City Council, and a few invited guests, visited the 
Cemetery and the site for the monument, and were 
highly gratified at the progress of the work, and the 
attractive appearance of the cemetery grounds. 

It became apparent, as the work progressed, that a 
still further sum would be required to complete the 
setting of the monument, grading the grounds, removing 
the remains already interred from the first-selected lot, 
and defraying the expenses of the dedication; and 
accordingly, on the 24th of December, the Chairman 
of the Trustees was directed to ask for a further ap- 
propriation of $2,500 to complete the memorial. 

This request, like the preceding one for an increase of 
means, was favorably received by the city government, 
the committee to whom the application was referred being 
pleased, in their favorable report, to speak of “the good 
taste and economy thus far manifested in the erection of 
this memorial.” Accordingly, on the 4th of January, 
1867, the following order, having been passed, received 
the approval of the Mayor: 


Ordered, That the additional sum of two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars be placed at the disposal of the Trustees of Mount 
Hope Cemetery and charged to the appropriation for War 
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Expenses; such sum to be used for the purposes of finishing the 
setting of the stone for the, Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument, 
removal of bodies of deceased soldiers and sailors to the new 
lot, and for grading and sodding the grounds, and dedicating 
the monument the ensuing season. 


Upon the election of a new Board of Trustees in 
1867, Mr. Josrrpn P. Paine was joined with Messrs. 
STEBBINS and SLack as the Committee on the Monument, 
and under their direction the work was rapidly forwarded. 
The 3d of July, as the Trustees of the previous year 
arranged, was determined upon for the services of 
dedication. 

At the meeting of the Trustees on the 7th of May, 
it was voted that the duty of formally yielding the 
custody of the monument to the Mayor of the City 
be assigned to Mr. Sotomon B. Sressins, who, for three 
years had been at the head of the Committee on the 
Monument, and that its reception from the City in - 
_ behalf of the Trustees, be intrusted to the Chairman of 
the Board, Mr. CHartes W. Sracx. At the same 
meeting further arrangements were made for the services 
_ of dedication by the appointment of the following 
committees : 


On Invitations — Messrs. Cuartes W. Stack and 
CHARLES CAVERLY, JR. , 

On Exercises — Messrs. CHarLEs W. Stack, SoLomon 
B. Srepspins and CHarLes CaveErLy, JR. 

On Platform and Decorations — Messrs. THomas — 
Goan and Josep P. Pane. 

On Conveyances— Messrs. Sotomon B. SresBins, 
Tuomas Goain and Josery P. Paine. 3 
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These Committees, with much promptness and suc- 
cess, attended to their respective duties. Special invita- 
tions for attendance and conveyance were issued to all 
the living past Mayors of the City, past Trustees of the 
Cemetery, the Mayor of Roxbury, the Selectmen of . 
West Roxbury and Dorchester, the officers of the sev- 
eral rural cemeteries in the vicinity of . Boston, the 
officers of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, the 
Trustees and Directors of the several Societies and Fra- 
ternities having lots within the cemetery, the principal 
officers of the late volunteer army from Boston and 
vicinity, and prominent lot-owners; with general invita- 
tions to the soldiers and sailors of the city in the late 
war, and the public generally. 


THE DAY OF COMMEMORATION. 


The day selected for'the services proved one of the 
loveliest of the season,—in truth, a perfect summer's 
day. The bright sunlight, the warm temperature, the 
clear atmosphere, — each was complete in itself; while 
the luxuriant foliage of the cemetery, freshened by 
recent rains, was one vast tribute, in living green, to 
the memory of, the departed. | 

At an early hour in the afternoon, the interested 
participants in the ceremonies began to arrive at the 
grounds. First came the children from the public 
schools — sixty-two in number—who were to con- 
tribute the vocal music for the occasion, under the 
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guidance of Mr. Josepu B. Suarzuanp, Teacher of Music 
in the Grammar Schools of the City—3in two rustic 
wagons furnished by Messrs. Powrrs, Cook & Company ; 
then numerous lot-owners, with their families; large 
numbers of relatives and friends of the deceased heroes, 
and the residents of the vicinity, generally in private 
conveyances. Lastly, by special arrangements of the 
Trustees with the Boston anp ProvipENcE RatLroap 
Corporation and Messrs. J. H. HarHorne & Company, 
extra cars and coaches conveyed the larger number of 
attendants from the city;. the former by rail to Forest 
Hills Station, and the latter from thence to the cemetery 
grounds. It was estimated by careful observers that 
fully one thousand persons were in attendance at the 
services. | | 

The monument was tastefully adorned with evergreen 
and white flowers, the plinth being heavily festooned ; 
and upon each grave was placed a beautiful bouquet 
of fresh flowers from the conservatory of the cemetery. 
These last were the grateful tribute of James Morton, 
the florist in charge. All the floral decorations were 
under the direction of the Superintendent, Mr. SamueL 
A. B. Brace. At the four corners of the lot, the 
national colors were elevated to the proper height upon 
staffs provided temporarily for the purpose. ‘The whole 
appearance of the enclosure and memorial-stone was 
tasteful, appropriate and eminently suggestive. 

The services of dedication were conducted upon a 
raised platform, within a rustic arbor, erected on Green- 
wood and Channing avenues, to the south and west of » 
the monument-lot. The green boughs afforded a most 
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grateful protection from the rays of the afternoon sun, 
while numerous seats furnished accommodation to a. 
very large proportion of the attendants. 

The scene within and around the enclosure was 
impressive and peculiar. Before the participants was 
the simple yet elegant monument, hung with laurel and 
lilies; in its shadow, to the eastward, the eighty-five 
graves of the martyrs, each strown with flowers ; 
beyond, a background of living green; and the wide 
borders, on either side of the lot, profuse with floral 
adornment. On the platform, at the angle formed by 
the avenues, sat the Mayor and other city officers, with 
invited guests; to their right, several of the surviving 
rank and file of the volunteer army in the late war; in 
the rear, the children of the public schools, in neat 
attire, and with happy, interested faces; while to the 
left were stationed the large concourse of friends, rela- 
tives and sympathizers of the departed, with the public 
generally. 


THE SERVICES OF DEDICATION. 


Mr. Cartes Caverty, Jr., of the Board of Trustees, 
representing in part the Common Council, announced 
the order of services in the following words : 


REMARKS OF COUNCILMAN CAVERLY.’ 


Lapies AND GeEnrLEMEN: The duty of presiding over 


this assembly, on this interesting and patriotic occasion, 
3 
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in the absence of the Chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees, — who participates in the services in a different 
capacity, —devolves upon me. This duty, though simple, 
is cheerfully performed. The order of exercises will be 
found upon the printed programme. lJBefore intro- 
ducing them, however, you will be favored with music 
by Gilmore’s Band, to which you will please now give 
attention. 


Gilmore’s Band of fifteen pieces, who had volun- 
teered their very acceptable aid for the occasion, pre- 
luded the services with ‘ Ellsworth’s Funeral March,” 
followed by “ Roslin Castle,’— both of which were 
played with great feeling,—when the dedicatory exercises 
were begun by the singing of the following original 
hymn, by the choir of children, the words being fur- 
nished by Mr. SHartanp, to a trio adapted from the 
opera of “ Lurline,” by Wallace: 


ORIGINAL HYMN. 


Peace to the memory of the brave ! 
Tranquil may their slumbers be! 
Peace to the dead, the noble dead, — 
Soldier, peace to thee! 


Peace to the braves who, resting here, 
Gave their lives for rights most dear ! 
O’er these graves, with falling tear, 
We their mem’ry bless ! 


The Band then played the “ Dead March in Saul,” 
after which the Rev. Warren H. Cupworru, Chaplain 
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of the late First Massachusetts Regiment of Infantry, 
(recruited mainly from Boston,) offered the following 
address to the Throne of Grace: 


PRAYER OF REV. WARREN H. CUDWORTH. 


Gop oF our FatTHErs, AND ouR Gop! We desire to 
come into Thy presence, and to call upon Thy name, with 
erateful reverence and filial adoration that Thou hast 
vouchsafed unto us the privilege of assembling in this 
place, to-day, to perpetuate the remembrance of our 
noble and heroic dead. We desire to thank Thee that. 
in the hour of our country’s need and peril her sons on 
land and sea were not found recreant to the duties con- 
nected with her defence and rescue; but that from 
every State, city and town, from every village, shore 
and hill-side, they started up to maintain, at the 
hazard of their lives, her freedom and unity, her rights 
and laws. 

We would acknowledge, with devout appreciation of 
Thy wisdom and goodness, that providential control of 
human affairs so signally manifested during our recent 
war, which turned the plans of rebellion into fool- 
ishness, and brought substantial and enduring good 
out of seeming but transitory evil. We rejoice to 
believe that when we cried unto Thee during sea- 
sons of disaster and defeat, Thou didst incline Thine 
ear to hear, and didst finally save our land from 
destruction. 

Aid us to recognize with profound feeling the obli- 
gations we are under to the gallant dead who, beneath 
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the sod upon so many battle-fields, and under the waters 
along so many-shores, now sleep in honorable graves 
that we and all future generations may receive the 
blessings of liberty and union, one and inseparable, now 
and forever ! , 

Aid us to realize how much of hardship and exposure, 
of hunger and thirst, of sickness and suffering, of out- 
rage and imprisonment, of ignominy and insult, of 
wounds and death, the privileges by which we are 
surrounded have cost, that we may appreciate their 
inestimable value, and see that they are transmitted 
undiminished to the future. 

Accept the act of solemn consecration which ha 
brought us from our homes to this last resting-place 
‘of the brave departed slumbering around us; and 
may the memorial column we have erected on 
this spot to perpetuate the record of their fidelity, 
their self-sacrifice and their patriotism, never fail to 
awaken in all beholders feelings of heartfelt grati- 
tude to them, and to incite others to exhibit the 
same virtues in their day and generation, to the end 
of time. 

Crown with speedy and enduring success, we beseech 
Thee, the efforts now being made throughout the land 
to heal the wounds caused by the recent sad and 
sanguinary war. Restore harmony and good feeling 
to all those who have been discordant and inimical, and 
hasten the time when the separate States of this great 
country, united and concordant, shall march on with 
undivided and unbroken front to the accomplishment of 
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the grand end for which we have been called into being 
as a nation. 

Comfort the families, relatives and friends of those 
who have found graves in this place, and strengthen 
them from on high to endure the bereavement which 
has separated them from husbands, fathers, sons or 
brothers on earth; leading all through the influences of 
Thy grace to prepare themselves for a blissful retinion 
in the life everlasting ! 

Speed the Time, O Lord, when the nations of the 
earth shall learn war no more; when throughout all 
lands and across all waters peace shall everywhere 
prevail, and good-will towards men become the promi- 
nent feature of all human dealings and relationships, » 
national and individual. 

Command thy blessing upon those in authority over 
us, whether in the nation, the state, or the city. With 
especial favor regard the Mayor and other officers 
connected with the city government of Boston, and 
endue them with the wisdom requisite to the faithful 
and fearless discharge of all their duties. May our 
nation, our state, our city, never lack the men needed 
to stand by the great principles of freedom, of union, 
and of universal human equality before the law; the 
men needed, perchance, like the honored dead about 
us, to die for the maintenance and transmission of these 
principles to posterity. 

And unto Thee, O God, will we accord all homage and 
all praise forever, through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen! 


The Band then played the “ Daniel Webster Funeral 
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March,” which was succeeded by the singing of the 
following hymn, by the choir of children: 


A NATIONAL INVOCATION. 


God bless our native land ; 
Firm may she ever stand 
Through storm and night ; 
When the wild tempests rave, 
Ruler of wind and wave, 
Do thou our country save 
By thy great might ! 


For her our pray’r shall rise 
To God above the skies : 
On him we wait. 

_ Thou who art ever nigh, 
Guarding with watchful eye, 
To thee aloud we cry: 

God save the state! 


Mr. Sotomon B. Srepsins, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Construction, of the Board of Trustees, was 
then introduced, and read the committee’s report as 
follows: 


REPORT. OF THE CONSTRUCTION COMMITTEE, BY MR. S. B. 
STEBBINS. 


Mr. Mayor: The committee to whom was intrusted 
the order of the City Council, passed July 3, 1865, 
directing the Trustees of the cemetery to lay out and 
enclose a suitable lot for the interment .of the remains 
of the soldiers and sailors of Boston who died in the 
war of the rebellion, and to erect thereon a proper 
memorial-shaft, having executed the trust committed to 
their care, respectfully submit for the approval and 
acceptance of the City Council the monument and 
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enclosure which you, as chief magistrate of the city, 
have been invited to formally dedicate this day. 

From the various designs presented for the monument 
and other stone-work, the committee unanimously adopted 
that furnished by Mr. Epwarp R. Brown, of the City 
Engineer's department. ‘The lot is situated upon Green- 
wood avenue, and measures seventy-five feet front by 
fifty feet in depth, and is enclosed by a massive granite 
curb, the posts of which at the four corners terminate 
in a pyramid of cannon-balls. The ascent to the lot is 
by four steps, with curved buttresses, and posts sur- 


mounted by mortars. ‘The path within the enclosure is 


laid out in the form of a Latin cross, marked by a low 
granite edge-stone. The monument stands in the centre 
of the cross, and is thirty-two feet in height. The 
front and rear die of the pedestal is panelled, the front 
bearing the inscription : 


TO THE MEMORY 
OF THE 
SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 
OF 
BOSTON, 

WHO FELL IN DEFENCE OF THEIR COUNTRY 
AND LIBERTY IN THE REBELLION WHICH 
ENDED IN 1865, THIS MONUMENT 
IS GRATEFULLY DEDICATED 
BY THE 
CITY OF BOSTON. 


The rear bears the inscription : 


THE COURAGE AND DEVOTION SHOWN BY THE SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 
DURING THE WAR FOR AMERICAN NATIONALITY HAVE MADE THEIR NAME 
THE GLORY AND PRIDE OF THE NATION. 


ERECTED BY ORDER OF THE Ciry Counc: 


A. D. 1865. 
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On the right flank is an emblem, in bas-relief of the 
army. The left flank bears a bas-relief emblematic 
of the navy. The city seal is cut on the front face 
of the shaft. The monument and curb is of the best 
quality of fine-hammered Concord granite, and was 
furnished by the Granite Raitway Company. The 
setting of the stone-work was thoroughly done by Mr. 
Martin L. Wuircuer. The entire cost of the monu- 
ment and curbing, together with the grading and other 
expenses, will not exceed fifteen thousand five hundred 
dollars. There have been interred in the lot the 
remains of eighty-five soldiers and sailors, whose names, 
with their age, and the date of their death and burial, 
are as follows: 


RANGE ONE. 
Name. seat When Died. Age. When Buried. 
1. JeremiAH McCann, Boston. Jan. 22,’67. 24 Jan. 23,767. 
2. Davip SULLIVAN, i Feb. 13, 67. 27 Feb. 15,’67. 
3. Patrick Dorean, t Jan. 20,67. 42 Jan. 23, 67. 
4, JoHN KENNEDY, 4 Mar. 17,67. 41 Mar. 20,67. 
5. THomas WELLS, May 24, 67. 23 May 25,’67. 
6. CHARLES GILBERT, as Jans! 3; 6%. 897 Jan. 6,°67, 
7. Joun W. Porter, 33 Dec. 27, 66. :18 Dec. 28, 66. 
8. Witii1AmM Barry, os Dec. 3,66. 40 Dec. 4,766. 
9. Francis L. Harrison, * JH. 6,00. OD) Jats, LOr Ou 
10. Grorae F. Boorse, wy Nov. 5,’66. 20 Nov. 6,766. 
11. Roserr WuirseEtr, Be Ootp19. "66." 211 Oct21 "on: 
12. Henry Burns, Al Oct. 12; 766.; 27) Oct. 18,766. 
138. Witi1AM CaARLINE, ae Octeul 7, 66.) 50. Oct. (6. nbs 
14. Jasez J. Lewis, 4 Sept.25, 66. 32 Sept. 26, 66. 
15. Cuas. E. BaTcHELDER, ‘ Apr. 25, 766. 21 Apr. 26,766. 
16. Joun NicHoLson, s Apr. 16, ’66.. 22 Apr. 17,66. 
17. THomas HatHeway, ‘“ Feb. 21, 66. 42 Feb. 22,’66. 


18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24, 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
dl. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 


nS = 
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Name. sea 
Justin C. Douty, Boston. 
Lewis GAUvt, JR. * 
EpGar CoLBurn, ft 


FREEMAN FRemMuUnT, “ 


Davin SitH, fe 
JouN Z. LOWELL, Gal’p’s Isld. 
Rosert Loean, Boston. 
Tuomas McGuire, 
CHARLES HAYDEN, Sf 
Tuomas ALLEN, i 
Dennis Donovan, “s 
JOHN CARR, ee 
JAMES CHRISTIANSEN, ‘¢ 

G. M. GILLey, a 
Rourus Raymonp, she 
Joun Hunt, pe 
Joun McManon, ay 
Marcus M. Suttivay, ‘ 


Timorny D. WiLtiaAMs, ‘* 
SamuEL Liautpopy, ‘ 


Roserr Linpsey, a 
Joun M. Russet1, 5 
Francis RicHarpson, ‘‘ 
Orin C. Hussey, ee 
Ricwarp Hickson, rt 


RANGE 


. JOHN C. Carttron, Boston. 

. DanteEt R. Bray, s 

. Cuas. R. Hervey, W. Rox’y. 
. ALBERT GREENWOOD, Bos’n. 

. Orrver C. Brxsy, Out of city. 
. JOHN DurRENE, Boston. 
. JAMES THOMPSON, 4 

. JOHN TURNER, 

. Wititram McGaw ey, * 


4 


When Died. 


Jan. 27, ’66. 
Dec. 24, ’65. 
Nov. 9, 66. 
Jan. 15, ’66. 
Nov. 27, ’65. 
July 9, 65. 
Apr. 30, ’65. 
Dec. 17, ’65. 
Dec. 18, 765. 
Dec. 6, ’65. 
Dec. 2, ’65. 
Noy. 29, ’65. 
Oct. 28, ’65. 
Sept. 30, 765. 
July 5, 65. 
Aug. 7, 65. 
June 16, 65. 
May 17, ’65. 
Apr. 18, 65. 
Mar. 9, ’65. 
Feb. 26, ’65. 
Mar. 29, ’65. 
Jan. 3, 765, 
Oct. 25, 764. 
Jan. 16, 65. 


TWO. 

Dec. 9, 64. 
Dec. 2, ’64. 
Dec. 15, ’64. 


Nov. 12, 764. 
July 30, 64. 
Jan. 28, ’65. 
Sept. 25, 64. 
Oct. 25, ’64. 
July 17, 764. 


Age. 


34 
19 
31 
22 
45 
29 
40 
46 
26 


rLg 


30 
23 
32 
21 
47 
28 
38 
26 
39 
33 
26 
37 
25 
33 
24 


37 
24 
52 
29 
36 
21 
34 
45 
21 


23) 


When Buried. 

Jan. 29,766. 
Dec. 27,’65. 
Nov. 10, 66. 
Jan. 16,766. 
Noy. 28,65. | 
July 11,65. 

May 1,’65. 
Dec. 19, ’65. 
Dec. 19,765. 
Dec. 8,765. 
Dec. 3,765. 
Nov. 380, 65. 
Oct. 30, ’65. 


Oct. 2,765. 
July 6,765. 
Aug. 9,765. 
June 18, 765. 


June 17, 65. 
Aprinl9, 765. 
Mar. 10, ’65. 
Feb. 28, 65. 
Apr. 3,765. 
Jan. 4,765. 
Oct. 26,65. 
Jan. 17,65. 


Dec. 11, 64. 
Dec. 2,764, 
Dec. 17, 64. 
Nov. 15, ’64. 
Nov. 30, 64. 
Jan. 30, 65. 
Sept. 26, 764. 
Oct. 26, 764. 
July 18, 64. 


26 
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Name. 


. Morris CARMICHAEL, 
. JuLius Lorio, 

. MicHaet FINLeEy, 

. EDWARD BRAYTON, 
. CHarLes DELMoNT, 
. JOSEPH PATTERSON, 
. JAMES McCormick, 
. JOHN CURRY, 

. CHares A. Dickey, 
. JOEL Masoury, 

. JAMES WALSH, 

. JOHN FRIEDRICH, 

. DanreL McDonatp, 
. Patrick GANNON, 

. Witti1AmM Brown, 

. RicHarpD Burns, 

. JEREMIAH COONEY, 
. RoBEeRT SAUNDERS, 
. CHarLeEs J. DoyLe, 
. THomas WILSON, 

. Epmunp CLEARY, 

. Henry Davis, 

. Dantet McFEs, 

. JOSEPH Hiaerns, 

. Mosres Osaoop, 


. JOHN Barry, 
. Davin RicHarps, 
. CHarves H. Reyno.ps, “ 
. JAMES DONOVAN, 
. JOHN Hart, 


Noau E. Bartow, 


. JAMES BRAIN, 
. RicHARD SEYMOUR, 


Place of 
Death. 


. Patrick Lavueuuin, Boston. 


66 


When Died. 


Sept. 9, 64. 
Aug. 19, ’64. 
May 25, ’64. 
July 1, 64. 
July 9, 64. 
Apr. 11, ’64. 
‘5, 764. 
May 15, ’64. 
Apr. 16, 64. 
May 21, 64. 
May 18, ’64. 
Feb. 19, ’63. 
Apr. 13, ’64. 
7, 64. 
May 6, ’67. 
Bs Waid B 
27, 64. 
11, *64. 
2, 63. 
Mar. 20, ’63. 
5, 63. 
June 15, ’63. 
Feb. 23, 63. 
Aug. 11, 63. 
June 24, ’63. 
7, 763. 


Apr. 


Mar. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Apr. 


Nov. 


RANGE THREE. 


Boston. 


66 


Dec. 12, 62. 
June 7, ’63. 
Feb. 4, 64. 
3, 64. 
Jan. 15, ’64. 
4 Oct. +31,.°63. 

May 5, ’63. 
95452, 


Jan. 


Dec. 


Age, 


34 
46 
25 
25 
44 
23 
36 
44 
40 
28 
43 
34 
47 
32 
50 
28 
42 
32 
36 
24 
19 
22 
dl 
40 
22 
43 


o4 
29 
38 
38 
23 
26 
50 
38 


When Buried. 


Sept. 11, 764. 
Aug. 20, ’64. 
May 25, ’64. 
July 2,764. 
July 11, 64. 
Apr. 138, 64. . 
Apr. 4,’64. 
May 17,764. 
Apr. 17, ’64. 
May 21, ’64. 
May 19, ’64. 
Feb. 19, ’63. 
Apr. 15,’64. 
Mar. 8,’64. 
May 7,’67. 
Feb. 12,64. 
Jan. 28,64. 
Feb. 12, 64. 
Feb. 4,763. 
Mar. 20, ’63. 
Apr. 6,763. 
June 16, 63. 
Feb. 23, 63. 
Aug. 12, 63. 
June 26, 63. 
Nov. 8,’63. 


Dec. 
June 


12, 62. 

9, 63. 
Feb. 5,764. 
Jan. 4,764. 
Jan. 16, 64. 
Nov. 2,768. 
May 6,’63. 
Dees; 97,63) 
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_ Not all of the honored dead who hallow and conse- 

erate this ground belonged in Boston, or formed part of 
the quota of the city. Many of these men, enlisted in 
other States, and returning from service sick or wounded, 
found a welcome in our Soldiers’ Home on Springfield 
street, where grateful hands kindly cared for them 
while they lived, and at death brought them to this 
beautiful garden of the dead, where they rest by the 
side of our own departed heroes. All died for their © 
country, and are alike deserving of the highest 
homage we can pay. We have chosen this anni- 
versary day, so dear to us for the victories achieved 
at Gettysburg, as most fitting and proper to enshrine 
the memories of our fallen braves. With gratitude 
we dedicate this granite shaft to their memory; with 
affection we strew their graves with flowers. How 
plain our remembrance compared with the lives and 
deeds we commemorate! ‘The services and memories 
of this hour should inspire us to dedicate ourselves 
with renewed fidelity to the cause for which they 
died; and thus shall we most honor and _ render 
undying the name and fame of the American soldier 
and sailor. 

Mr. Mayor: The monument you dedicate to-day, 
beautiful in design and enduring in structure, will ever 
express the gratitude of our municipality to the patri- 
otism and heroic deeds of those who fell in defence of 
their country and liberty. 


His Honor Orts Norcross, Mayor of Boston, ac- 
cepted the monument in behalf of the city, and trans- 
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mitted its custody to the Board of Trustees, in the fol-_ 
lowing words : 


REMARKS OF MAYOR NORCROSS. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE COoNSTRUC- 
TION CommiTTEE: In behalf of the City Council and 
the citizens of Boston I accept with gratification and 
pride the monument which you have in so felicitous a 
manner delivered to me. The work you were commis- 
sioned to do was, I know, not an ungrateful task. Your 
devotion to it, and the success of your labors, are attested 
by the substantial, beautiful and appropriate structure 
before us. For the care and attention you have bestowed 
upon it you have an ample reward in the consciousness 
of a sacred duty well performed, and in the thanks of 
your constituents. 

GENTLEMEN OF THE City Counci, anpD FELLow-CitI- 
zENS: ‘This inclosure has been set apart as a burial-place 
for our brave men who, either on the land or on the sea, 
bore the flag of our country in the sanguinary conflicts 
of the late civil war, and this monument has been erected 
to mark the place where their mortal remains repose, 
and to manifest to their friends now living, and to suc- 
ceeding generations, our appreciation of their valor and 
patriotism and our gratitude for their heroic achievements. 
Already nearly one hundred interments have been made 
in this ground, including twenty removals from the cem- 
etery upon Copp’s Hill. Some who sleep here fell on the 
field of battle; others, after the final triumph of our 
arms, were returning to their homes in neighboring States, 
became exhausted from wounds received or disease con- 
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tracted in the service, and, unable to proceed farther on 
their homeward journey, lingered and died, after receiv- 
ing from our people such sympathy and alleviation of 
their sufferings as their condition permitted; and still 
others went out from our own city, and, having performed 
their whole duty in the cause of the country, and wit- 
nessed the triumphant vindication of that cause, returned 
before their spirits departed from earth to meet the wel- 
come of friends and the ovations of their fellow-citizens. 
The living companions-in-arms of the deceased are 
entitled, after they shall have finished their mortal 
course, to the honor of burial in the same consecrated 
place. 

Humbly invoking the blessing of heaven upon our 
proceedings, we now dedicate this enclosure and this 
monument to the patriotic and holy purpose for which 
they have been prepared. ‘The day is eminently appro- 
priate to this duty. It is the anniversary of the battle 
of Gettysburg; the field where the select of the rebel 
troops, on a bold and victorious march, were met by our 
hitherto flying forces, repulsed with great slaughter, and 
driven to inglorious and disastrous flight. Like the sur- 
render at Saratoga in the war of the Revolution, this 
was a turning-point in our military fortunes. Soon 
afterward followed the capitulation at Vicksburg, and 
then a series of the most remarkable marches and 
engagements recorded in military history, with victory 
almost uninterruptédly resting upon our banners, until 
the final surrender of General Lee closed the eventful 
struggle. 

Four years since a part of the immortal field of 
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Gettysburg was consecrated as a cemetery for those who 
had fallen so heroically upon it. In the solemn and 
impressive ceremonies of that occasion a leading part 
was taken by one of the most gifted and eloquent sons 
of Massachusetts, who has himself since gone to “ that 
undiscovered country from whose bourne no traveller 
returns.” His grateful fellow-citizens, whom he has so 
often entranced by his oratory, instructed by his wisdom, 
and benefited by his public and private acts, are procur- 
ing a statue which shall carry down to posterity the rep- 
resentation of his personal appearance among us. He 
has himself erected a monument to his memory “ more 
enduring than brass” and more beautiful than chiselled 
marble. | 

This hour teaches us important lessons. We stand 
here over the mouldering bodies of men who laid down 
their lives that the nation might live, and its free institu- 
tions be made perpetual. While we lament the great 
sacrifice, we rejoice in the advance which has been made 
in liberty and civilization. 

The chief cause of our national discord has been 
removed, and now let us strive, under the favor of Divine 
Providence, to make the peace we have attained lasting 
and unbroken ; to allay sectional asperities ; to cultivate 
sentiments of nationality and kindness; to revive our 
prostrate industry ; and to promote by all possible means 
whatever tends to individual advancement or national 
prosperity and renown. Let us be as prompt to dis- 
charge our duties as to exact our rights, and ever bear 
in mind that organized bodies, whether political, indus- 
trial, religious or social, can insure harmony and a satis- 
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factory measure of success only by charity and mutual 
forbearance. ‘There must always be differences of opin- 
ion as to measures of public policy and questions of con- 
stitutional interpretation, but we should never forget 
that we are one people, whose success, honor and hap- 
piness are inseparable. 

GENTLEMEN OF THE Boarp oF TrusteEs or Mount 
Horr Cemetery: With you and your successors in office 
rests the responsibility of preserving this monument and 
improving this enclosure, which are now committed to 
your keeping. ‘The honor of the city is concerned that 
they shall be protected and cared for, so as to assure the 
friends and surviving comrades of the deceased who 
shall in future years visit these grounds that the feeling 
of gratitude which prompted their dedication remains an 
abiding sentiment with the people of Boston. It will be 
your duty to provide not only that the monument 
shall receive no injury, but that the grounds we 
have this day consecrated shall be improved and made 
attractive by such means as good taste shall dictate. 
The more certainly to insure the constant perform- 
ance of this duty allow me to suggest the expediency 
of setting apart from each annual appropriation for 
the cemetery such an amount as may be necessary 
for this object. This will constantly remind you of 
the sacred trust which you have accepted, and be an 
example which future Boards of ‘Trustees will be 
likely to follow. 


Mr. Cuartes W. Snack, of the Board of Alder- 
men, and Chairman of the Board of Trustees of Mount 
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Hope Cemetery, then made the following response in 
behalf of the Trustees: 


REMARKS OF ALDERMAN SLACK. 


Mr. Mayor: The responsibility which you impose on 
the Board of Trustees of Mount Hope Cemetery in the 
committal of this monument to their custody is accepted 
cordially from a sense alike of duty and patriotism. To 
their eye it is an emblem of the stability and generosity 
of the city which we love —a token equally of revolu- 
tionary renown, present loyalty, and future devotion to 
liberty and law. 

The citizen soldier, leaping to the defence of an 
imperilled nationality, is the noblest product of repub- 
lican institutions, for he teaches that all that the wisdom 
of the statesman and the virtue of the people have devised 
for the common good is defended with the most precious 
of offerings, his life. Before us, with the soft sunlight 
of this summer day alternating with the grateful shadow 
of the passing clouds, beneath these greenest of swards, 
flecked with the brilliant hues of garlands, lie eighty- 
five of these heroes, who took their lives in their hands 
and went forth to battle for the ideas which our republic 
represents, and, their duty done, laid them down cheer- 
fully that the nation might endure. 

It is no ordinary occasion, therefore, that brings us 
together to-day to do honor to their memory, while we 
dedicate the obelisk that shall tell of their patriotism 
and prowess. Though simple in its details, it yet 
speaks fully our gratitude. We honor profoundly the 
men who tendered this great service to their country. 
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Our eyes moisten as we remember their deeds. Our 
hearts beat quicker at the story of their fortitude and 
bravery. Behind their self-devotion we discern the 
greatness of the hazard involved in the contest. Noth- 
ing less than the mastery of a continent, the freedom of 
a race, the existence of republican institutions forever- 
more, were the stakes for which they so valiantly 
fought and so nobly fell. 

It is not necessary that we should recall the separate 
struggles in which these and other sons of Boston 
quickened with holy inspiration. Whether those con- 
tests were of temporary disaster or full-measured suc- 
cess, we feel that for such a cause as they fought the 
humblest effort was an aspiration; every shot fired or 
blow struck, an invocation for liberty and right. Alter- 
nate success and disaster did, indeed, vary the fortunes 
of the great contest upon which they entered ; but we 
now gratefully recognize that that good Providence 
which guides the destinies of states as of individuals 
led us to heights of moral excellence as well as to fields 
of martial renown. When we decreed justice to all, 
making shackles fall, and enfranchisement the great 
sentiment of the war, then was yvouchsafed to us— at 
Gettysburg and Vicksburg — such momentous victories 
that far grander glories than ever before discerned were 
added to the natal-day of the Republic. 

We stand here to-day on the anniversary of one of 
those great successes to our arms when, after three days 
of Titanic effort on each side of the contending hosts, 
victory, unquestioned, undimmed, and all-reaching in 


results, came to our banners. It is now seen by many 
6 
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minds to have been the pivotal struggle of the great’ 
contest. With our success, the world knew that the 
nation was to live, and republican institutions not perish 
from the earth. It guaranteed as long as the nation 
should endure a home for the oppressed of all lands 
within the bosom of our continent. It proclaimed louder 
than the roar of its guns that it is the wisest statesman- 
ship to present in national affairs a great moral issue. 
It heralded, for the encouragement of the doubter every- 
where, that God and Justice on your side are weightier 
than artillery, and swifter than the advance of brigades. 
All honor again to the men who fell so heroically with 
this grand idea within and behind then ! — an incentive 
than which none could be sublimer ! — contending often 
better than they knew for the establishment of principles 
which are now rapidly regenerating this nation, and 
which, despite old prejudices, are making us a homo- 
geneous, fraternal and all-powerful people. God grant 
to their perfect enthronement in all hearts a speedy con- 
summation ! 

But not alone to the fallen are these honors. This 
monument tells equally eloquently the story of the hero- 
ism of those who live—scarred, wounded, fatigued — 
to receive the plaudits of their countrymen. Springing 
from the quiet vocations of peace to assume the stern 
duties of war, they have, with like readiness, their task 
well done, resumed the habiliments of peace. Medals 
and like insignia may not distinguish them. The uni- 
form of blue in which they proudly marched and fought 
may be laid aside. Though wanting outward ‘badges of 
distinction, not less are they cherished in the hearts of 
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the people. They are of that great commonalty of 
energy, courage, worth, patriotism, and popular power, 
by which our nation was saved. So gigantic was the 
rebellion, so vast the theatre of war, so numerous the 
heroes, that the bravery of even the most eminent 
almost fails to become individualized in the general - 
review. ‘The traditions of family and the narratives of 
companions shall do justice to these men. ‘Though occa- 
sions and dates may pass from the memory, yet in the 
breasts of the participants, and in the heart of the nation 
at large, will it be ever known that it was to the forti- 
tude and devotion of the mass of our people that victory 
was finally won. 

This monument stands, therefore, for the dead and the 
living in the great contest for nationality! It stands to 
typify the enduring fidelity of all to a common country. 
It will receive the earliest glints of the morning sun; 
the signet of our city’s power on its front will hold to 
the lastits parting rays. Beneath the effulgence of noon- 
day, and under the stars of night; in summer’s heats and 
winter's storms; at all times, as seasons come and go, — 
it will stand, firm, majestic, enduring, to tell of all that 
was sacrificed, all that was hoped, all that is secured! 
May it ever inspire the young and strengthen the old to 
deeds of high patriotism ! 

Its position, too, is equally suggestive. Of the city, 
yet without its limits, it tells of twenty-six thousand 
soldiers sent by the city of Boston to the war, a large 
portion of whom, not native to its soil, yet sought 
within its devious thoroughfares the comforts of a home_ 
earned as the reward of varying toil. This beautiful 
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valley, with its grateful landscape shut in by these 
undulating hills, recalls the scenes of their youth to 
large numbers of our population. Away from the din 
of the city, the meditative mind finds here that quiet 
which assimilates so well with noble deeds. These 
slumberers that surround us, who fell amid the kindly 
attention of kinship, gladly make room in this rural 
retreat for those who, from the roar and shock of battle, 
come hither to share with them the peace of the grave. 
The numerous company of the charitable and humane 
who, while living, sought the good of the community, 
and who, in death, have had pious rites solemnized to 
their memory, proclaim from tablet and mound that 
there is no beneficence so blessed as that of a redeemed 
country. And-even the floral munificence, which now 
as ever marks these fragrant grounds, by stem and’ 
petal, in leaf and flower, speaks from the great heart of 
Nature to say, Welcome and beauty forevermore to 
those who die for liberty and right! 

The individual history of each of these soldiers for 
the Union it is impossible here to tell. They represent 
all conditions of social and army life,— the youthful 
brave, with the dew of his mother’s kiss upon his fore- 
head, early falling in the first assault, and the stalwart 
veteran, bronzed by four years’ exposure, who success- 
fully combated till the final victory was proclaimed. 
From the first battle at Manassas Plains to the sur- 
render by the banks of the Appomattox, all the princi- 
pal contests of the war are historied by these sleeping 
heroes. From the swamps of the Chickahominy and 
the heights of Lookout Mountain; from the camps of 
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the Potomac, Rappahannock, York and James; from 
beyond the tortuous Mississippi, along the borders of 
the Gulf, and all the vast expanse between ; from the 
prison limits of Belle Isle and Andersonville; by the 
bullet and by the deadly miasma; by accident, starva- 
tion and exhaustion ; through the portal of battle-field, 
hospital and private home; from the ships of war that 
floated proudly at sea or fought gallantly by the shore, 
—came the shadowy procession of later martyrs that 
‘have passed to earthly rest. The solemn roll-call has 
been heard on every field of renown, and has gathered 
the host that to-day, in part, we honor. Who, then, 
shall make up the long list of incidents — filial, pater- 
nal, neighborly — that are associated with this glorious 
company? What tongue narrate the story of each, 
with pause for the heart-throbs of nearest and dearest 
that shall. beat with the recital? Whose eloquence 
fittingly voice the great lesson of constancy, suffering 
and heroic death? The rural town, whose dead of the 
war are comparatively few, can give these details, so 
full of sad interest; but the populous city, counting her 
fallen by hundreds, must be general in its allusions, 
comprehensive in its description. ‘To the numberless 
throng, then, whose deeds are unforgotten, though their 
names are not heard; who abide in fame, though their 
sepulchre is unrecognized; whose dust far away is 
mingled with the stranger soil,—pay we now the 
respect due heroism and merit the most exalted. 

The inscriptions which have been placed upon the 
monument are simple and eloquent; the emblazonry 
appropriate and suggestive. The art of the architect 
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and the patriotism of the city have made these silent 
stones speak of the past and the future. ‘“ The mem- 
ory of these martyrs; the noble names which yet have 
gathered only their first fame ; whatever good grows out 
of the war to the country; the largest results; the 
future power and genius of the land; will go on clothing 
this shaft with daily beauty and spiritual life.” ‘There 
are those in this company the mists in whose eyes will 
hardly allow the reading of the words or the observance 
of the escutcheons borne upon the column. But instinct- 
ively they know their full purport! There are those 
here, too, who share more than others the inheritance 
of fame which the obelisk yields, — the companions-in- 
arms of the brave men slumbering beneath! ‘To you 
and your associates, my friends, this regenerated nation 
owes more than it can ever bestow, can ever even 
acknowledge! Great were your sacrifices, but not greater 
than the gratitude of those whose hearths, liberties and 
nationality you maintained. Your honors are won; for 
‘“‘you can hardly be called again to see fields as terrible 
as those you have already trampled with your victories.” 

This monument will have its own history. It will 
rank with the inspiration that caused the nation to leap 
as one man at the memorable call of the President; - 
with that generosity that impelled the tender of means 
more profuse than the treasury could accept; with the 
patriotism that was vitalized by volunteering beyond the 
control of the ministry of war! It will stand with the 
Sanitary Commission and its hundreds of fairs all over 
the land; with the sweet charity of women running 
unceasingly from the points of their needles or over- 
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flowing in stores of comfort and convenience; with the 
surgings of public assemblies, rallying anew to cheer 
the army and replete its ranks! It will be associated 
with the flags of the regiments traced all over with the 
names of battle-fields ; with the returning legions hailed 
with thundering applause and the welcome of civic 
magistrates! It becomes a part of the war, — our monu- 
mental insignia of universal well-doing, proclaiming a 
general devotion to the institutions of our fathers! It 
will mark a new era in the history of the nation, 
enunciating the theory that only by the entire free- 
dom of every individual is the fullest safety to the 
State assured; that deprivation of rights to the least 
of its members is danger to the whole! It will tell of 
the virtue and constancy of the people, which shall 
remain so long as the deeds of the past are remem- 
bered! Whatever the mutations of time, or the 
changes of parties; however far we may fall short in 
securing all to which the great contest entitles us, — we 
can come up to this edifice from the turmoil of business 
and political life, and have our gratitude deepened, our 
loyalty quickened, our patriotism reénkindled! It will 
thus doubly honor the past and ennoble the present ! 
Here, then, let it stand! Ilustrating a war for union, 
nationality and the rights of man, it will be honorable 
to ourselves and grateful to our posterity! Faithfully 
holding to the principles it represents, we may defy 
future treason from within or aggression from without ; 
infidel to its inspirations, it will be creditable only as 
commemorating the virtues of the dead to the shame of 
the living! With the blood of our brethren cementing 
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its granite, and their bones serving for its foundation- 
stones, the holiest associations of this hour and presence 
enjoin upon us loyalty, justice and truth! 


The response of Alderman Slack was followed by the 
Band’s playing “ Rest, Spirit, Rest!” and the hymn, 
‘Our Native Land,” by the choir of children, — the 
latter as follows: 


HYMN. 


Brothers, to our native land 

Let us vow both heart and hand ! 
Let it be our keenest pleasure ; 
Let it be our dearest treasure ! 
We will ever bravely stand 

To protect our native land. 


And though many a heart may break, 
Struggling for its glory’s sake, 

Still our pure and _ holy fire 

Never, never can expire! 

We will ever bravely stand 

To protect our native land. 


- The Chaplain, Rev. Mr. Cupworrn, then pronounced 
the following Benediction : 


BENEDICTION OF REV. MR. CUDWORTH. 

May God, the Father over all, through all, and in us 
all, accept the act and utterances of this day and place, 
and henceforth vouchsafe his blessing unto our country 
and all her children to the end of time. Amen! 


The services of dedication were closed with this bene- 
diction. 
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The large company then sought the various convey- 
ances for their homes, Gilmore’s Band generously fur- 
nishing appropriate music while the participants were 
leaving the grounds. 


APPENDIX. 


The following letters were received from those, spe- 
cially invited, who were unable to be present on the 
occasion of the dedication of the monument : 


Boston, July 2, 1867. 
©. W. Stack and C. Caverty, Jr., Esqs. 


GENTLEMEN : I regret exceedingly my inability to accept your 
kind and thoughtful invitation to be present to-morrow afternoon 
at the consecration of the monument at Mount Hope Cemetery. 

As one of the Trustees from its purchase by the city for a 
period of seven years, I shall ever feel a just degree of pride in 
all efforts which are made by the city to adorn and beautify the 
same, and thus render it attractive to our citizens generally. 

Yours, respectfully, 


BRADLEY N. CUMINGS. 


Boston, July 1, 1867. 
Cuas. W. Siack, Esq., Chairman. 
My Dear Sir: I beg to thank you for an invitation to attend 


the dedication of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument at Mount 


Hope. Residing out of the city, at present, it will not be con- 
6 
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venient for me to attend, — a matter.of little importance to any 
one but myself. 

Having had the honor to serve with you on the Committee 
charged with the supervision of the erection of the monument, I 
am happy to congratulate you on the successful completion of 
this act of municipal duty. 

Long after you and I, and our associates in the City Govern- 
ment, shall be forgotten, this granite shaft will receive the hom- 
age of millions yet unborn, who will regard it, not merely as 
marking the resting-place of a few of the brave men who gave 
their lives to their country, but as an object commemorating the 
severest struggle for liberty the world has ever known. 

Repeating my thanks for your kind attention, 

IT am yours truly, 
JOHN 8S. TYLER. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
OFFICE OF SURGEON-GENERAL, 
Boston, July 1, 1867. 


Hon. CHarLes W. Suack, CHARLES CAVERLY, JR., Esq., 
Committee on Invitations, City of Boston. 


‘GENTLEMEN: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your kind invitation to attend and take part in the dedicatory — 
ceremonies of the monument commemorative of the sailors and 
soldiers who fell in defence of their country during the late war. 
Having been brought in close contact with the families of those 
who thus gloriously fell, I have had full opportunity to judge of 
the cheerfulness of the sacrifices which actuated our soldiers, 
and the patient resignation of those who have survived them. 

My interest and sympathy for those who have suffered is still 
keen and sincere; and for this reason I regret that cireum- 
stances prevent the acceptance of*your kind invitation. I am, 
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however, glad of the opportunity through you of bearing my 
record to the cordial and cheerful codperation the City of Bos- 
ton gave me during the war and since, in all measures originated 
and carried out for the relief of those who suffered in the good 
cause. 

It is also pleasurable to recall the pleasant relations existing 
between this department and the city government during and 
since the war, and [ thank them for all the kindly courtesies 
extended to me. 

With sentiments of personal regards for the committee, 

I am, gentlemen, 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
WM. J. DAULH, 
Sur geon- General. 


Custom Houss, SURVEYoR’S OFFICE, 
Boston, July 1, 1867. 


Sirs: [have the pleasure of acknowledging the receipt of your 
circular of June 28, in behalf of the Board of Trustees of Mount 
Hope Cemetery, inviting me to attend the ceremonies of ded- 
ication of a monument erected by the city, commemorative 
the soldiers and sailors from Boston who lost their lives in the 
recent war. | 

I feel honored by the invitation, and hope it will ever be an 
honor to the living to honor such noble dead; and I shall cer- 
tainly feel it a privilege as well as a solemn duty to be present 
on the afternoon of the 3d if I possibly can. 

I knew the character of the Boston soldiers who fell in this 
war. As Captain in the 2d Mass. Infantry, I raised a Boston 
company in an essentially Boston regiment. As Colonel after- 
wards of the 33d Mass. Infantry, I had four Boston companies 
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‘under my command. They were like all other Massachusetts men 
in the army, substantially, and I do not think any greater com- 
pliment could be paid them. Massachusetts men were especially 
relied on everywhere, and I never heard of a case where their 
commanders were ever disappointed in them; and in all the hard 
fought battles during the bloody war, where they proved their 
bravery and their manhood, if one were to be singled out where 
they especially earned the gratitude of the country I think it was 
Gettysburg, the anniversary of which you so fittingly select for 
these dedicatory services. Any one who was in that great battle 
as I had the fortune to be, could have read in men’s faces a stern 
determination to win a victory there or die. Too many, alas! 
had to die before the victory of Gettysburg was won. The City 
of Boston does well to commemorate the loss of such men. 
I thank you for remembering me in such connection with my 
fallen comrades. 
Truly your obedient servant, 
A. B. UNDERWOOD, 
Late Brevt..Maj.-Gen. U. S. Vols. 


Hon. CHarLes W. Sack, 
CHARLES CAVERLY, JR., Esq., 
Committee, etc. 


Boston, July 2, 1867. 


My Dear Sir: I very much regret that a business engage- 
ment out of the city to-morrow will prevent me from accepting 
the invitation with which I have been honored by your committee 
to attend the inauguration of the Soldiers’ Monument, erected 
by the City of Boston, in Mount Hope Cemetery. No city in 
the Union responded more promptly and enthusiastically to the 
call for troops to defend the liberties and to preserve the laws 
of the country, at the outbreak and during the continuance of the 
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recent war, than did Boston, and the glorious old Commonwealth 
of which it is the Capital. The Massachusetts men were the 
first to shed their blood in the maintenance of the laws, and the 
first organized troops to reach the Capitol of the nation when 
it was in peril of immediate capture by the rebels. Of the valor, 
devotion and good discipline of our troops, of their sacrifices, 
their perils, and the number of slain where the fight was thickest 
and the danger greatest, impartial history will preserve a record 
alike honorable to them and to the city and state. 

The people without distinction were spontaneous and untiring 
in furnishing every necessity and comfort for the soldiers and 
sailors in service and in hospitals during the war; and it is but 
the common dictate of humanity and gratitude, that every pro- 
vision which a generous community can make should be employed 
to take care of the remains, and to perpetuate the memory, of 
those who perished in the common cause by land and by sea. 

No citizen will grudge the pittance of expense which falls to 
his share of such memorials; and posterity will be gainers by 
having a spot where their patriotism may be refreshed and their 
loyalty renewed to the latest generations. It is only necessary, 
in order that we may have a foretaste of the feelings by which 
they will be inspired when visiting the resting-places of departed 
patriots, at Mount Hope and elsewhere, that we now make a 
brief pilgrimage to Arlington Heights, or the Soldiers’ Rest at 
Washington, or to those now verdant battle-fields, with their 
cemeteries attached, where repose, in the silence of death, 
unnumbered thousands of the slain! 

By all means, take care of the bodies of the dead soldiers and 
Sailors, and multiply the fitting memorials of their deeds. 

I am, dear sir, 
Very truly yours, 
ALEX’R H. RICH. 

Hon. CuarLes W. SLack, 


Chairman. 
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Boston, July 2, 1867. 
CHARLES W. Sack, Esq. 


My pkrar Sir: I trust you will not ascribe my absence to- 
morrow from the ceremonies at Mount Hope Cemetery to any 
want of sympathy with the occasion or with the government of 
the city. 

The preservation in perpetual memory of the names and fate 
of the soldiers and sailors who fell in defence of their country 
and liberty in the Great Rebellion, — by commemorative monu- - 
ments in our churches and other places sacred to religion or to 
patriotism, — is most becoming in the survivors, and is a pious 
service to posterity. The dead are already immortal. May the 
solemn dedication of the monument, reared to the men of Bos- 
ton who fell for their country, renew the profound impressions of 
Gratitude and of Duty which belong to the recollection of their 
career! and may the column which bears their names stand a 
mute witness, to a thousand generations, of the beauty and 
triumph of VIRTUE! 

The relation I bore to the Commonwealth during the war, and 
the intimate association I enjoyed with the leading officers of its 
municipalities, recall to my mind, and prompt an allusion, to the 
cordial sympathy of effort and feeling, lasting through struggling 
and weary but hopeful years, between myself and the gentleman 
who has so recently retired from the mayoralty of Boston, and 
who must contemplate this monument with peculiar emotion. 


I am, with faithful regards, yours, 
JOHN A. ANDREW. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION 


FOR THE 


MERIDIAN STREET BRIDGE. 


1867. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Board of Aldermen, Aug. 26, 1867. 


The Committee on Bridges beg leave to represent that in 
closing up the settlement of all bills for the construction of the 
Meridian Street Bridge, they find that an additional sum of 
eighteen hundred dollars will be required to complete the pay- 
ments due for that work. 

In reconstructing a draw for the bridge, as authorized by the 
City, it was found that the repairs required to make the draw a 
strong and durable structure were more extensive than could 
be foreseen from a general inspection of the same, and that that 
work has cost one thousand dollars more than the estimate, 
which, together with certain other contingencies, will require 
about the sum demanded. The Committee are confident that 
this amount will be all that will be necessary to fully complete 
the bridge. 

They therefore recommend the passage of the following 


order: 
For the Committee, 


CHAS. R. McLEAN, Chairman. 


ORDERED: That the sum of eighteen hundred dollars be trans- 
ferred from the appropriation for the Reserved. Fund to the 
appropriation for Meridian Street Bridge. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Peery COUN Cll 


TENDERING TO 


HON. EDWIN M. STANTON 


THE HOSPITALITIES OF THE CITY. 


1867. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Board of Aldermen, Aug. 19, 1867. 


At the conclusion of the regular business of the Board, Alder- 
man CHARLES W. SLACK, with some appropriate remarks, sub- 
mitted the following Resolutions and Order, viz: 


Resolved, That the municipal authorities of Boston have heard 
with pleasure that Hon. Epwin M. Sranron, Secretary of War, is 
now on a visit to Massachusetts for the sake of health and repose, 
and deem it their duty to take advantage of this opportunity to 
express to him their grateful sense of the services he has rendered 
to our country in the Cabinets of three successive Presidents. 

Resolved, That in recalling this remarkable record of ability, 
constancy, loyalty and self-sacrifice, they act in unison with patri- 
otic fellow-citizens, who cannot cease to remember how firmly, in 
the Cabinet of James Buchanan, he stood by the National Union 
when it was almost abandoned; how triumphantly, in the Cabinet 
of Abraham Lincoln, he advanced and directed the National ener- 
gies to their unparalleled height, while he won the affection and 
confidence of his chief; and how patriotically, in the Cabinet of 

_Andrew Johnson, he strove to secure the fruits of all the sacrifices 
of life and treasure by the establishment of a just and permanent 
reconstruction. 

Resolved, That bearing in mind these things, which already 
belong to history, it is, by the municipal authorities of Boston, in 
justice to themselves and to the people they represent, hereby 

Ordered, That the. hospitalities .of the City of Boston be, and 
hereby are, tendered to Hon. Epwin M. Sranton, and His Honor 
the Mayor be requested to communicate this action to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman, and ascertain in what form it will be most 
agreeable for him to receive them. 


The resolutions and order were read twice and were passed, 
and having been transmitted to the Common Council, that 
branch also passed them in concurrence. 
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His Honor, the Mayor, having approved the resolutions and 
order, addressed to Mr. Stanton the following note: 


Mayor’s Orrice, Boston, 
Aug. 22, 1867. 
Hon. Epwin M. Stanton: 

Sir,—I have the honor to transmit a copy of the resolutions and 
order passed by the City Council of Boston, tendering to you the 
hospitalities of the city. Awaiting your suggestions in reference 
to the same, I am with great respect, 

Yours very truly, 
OTIS NORCROSS, 
Mayor. 


In reply to the foregoing note the Mayor received from Mr. 
Stanton the following letter: . 


Coturr Port, Aug. 23, 1867. 


Sir, —I have the honor to acknowledge your letter of yesterday’s 
date, enclosing a copy of resolutions passed by the Aldermen and 
Common Council of Boston, referring to my public services, and 
tendering to me the hospitalities of that city. Such a testimonial 
could not fail to be gratifying to any public servant, and by me will 
be highly appreciated. In respect to the public services referred 
to, I claim no more merit than justly belongs to all loyal and 
patriotic men and women who were ready to bear all, do all and 
suffer all, that their government might be saved, and its founda- 
tions established upon the principle of universal freedom, guaran- 
teed by universal suffrage and universal education. 

My purpose in visiting this State was truly stated in the pream- 
ble to your resolutions, viz, for the re-establishment of my health ; 
I hope, therefore, to be excused from any public ceremony or atten- 
tion, and that tltis will be received as an appropriate acknowledg- 
ment of the hospitalities tendered me by the municipal authorities 
of Boston. 

With much respect, I am yours truly, 
EDWIN M. STANTON. 


Hon. Or1s Norcross, Mayor of Boston. 
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REPORT 


Or 


COMMITTEE ON MINORS’ LICENSES. 


1867. 


In Board of Aldermen, Sept. 2, 1867. 
Laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 
Attest : S. F. McCLEARY, 
City Clerk. 
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In Board of Aldermen, June 4, 1867. 


ORDERED: That the Committee on Licenses consider and 
report upon the expediency of granting licenses to minors to 
ply their vocations in the streets upon condition that they shall 
attend school a certain number of hours during the day. 


Passed. 
S. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 
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In Board of Aldermen, Sept. 2, 1867. 


The Committee on Licenses, who were instructed to consider 
the expediency of granting licenses to minors to ply their voca- 
tions in the streets, upon condition that they attend school a 
certain number of hours during the day, beg leave to submit the 
following 


REPORT: 


-. The subject of making some general provision for the intellec- 
tual and moral improvement of those minors, who are forced to 
obtain a precarious livelihood by pursuing various occupations 
in the streets, has been frequently considered; but hitherto no 
direct action has been taken by the municipal | government. 
Philanthropic associations gnd individuals have done much, all, 
in fact, that it was possible for them to do with their limited 
powers, — but it is clearly insufficient. The number of minors 
who find employment in the streets of this city —a large pro- 
portion of whom arg engaged in selling daily papers and blacking 
boots—is about five hundred. A very active and precocious class of 
boys, constantly in the way of temptation, they are capable of exten- 
sive mischief if, through want of proper moral training, they are led 
intocrime. To attempt to prevent them from following such occu- 
pations, in a city of this size, is, of course, out of the question. 
They must be recognized as an element in the community, and 
provided for in the interests of the community. Théy cannot 
avail themselves of the privileges of the present system of pub- 
lic schools, and there is no reason why some special provision 
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should not be made for them. The expense would be slight; 
the public benefit would be great. 

The Committee have carefully prepared a series of rules and 
regulations which they believe can be put into practical opera- 
tion without much difficulty. Accommodations for about sixty 
boys of the class named are already afforded by the Society of 
which Rev. Rufus Ellis, D. D., is pastor. Those accommoda- 
tions will be continued without expense to the city, and the 
labors of Dr. Hllis will be made more effective by the adoptior 
of the proposed action. 

The Committee would recommend the appointment of an 
additional truant officer, whose whole duty should be to furnish, 
under the direction of the City Clerk, licenses to these hawkers, 
peddlers, and bootblacks, and see that their attendance at 
school is in accordance with the rules and regulations. 

The schools which these minors are to attend will be desig- 
nated by the School Committee, and will be under their direc- 
tion. 

The passage of the accompanying order is respectfully recom- 
mended. 

For the Committee. 


EDWD. A. WHITE, 
Chairman. 
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In Board of Aldermen, Sept. 2, 1867. 

OrprerED: That all licenses granted to minors for the pursuit 
of any vocation, or for the sale of any fruits or provisions what- 
ever, live animals, brooms, agricultural implements, fuel, news- 
papers, books or pamphlets, agricultural products of the United 
States, the products of his own labor, or any labor of his own 
family, for which licenses are by law required to be granted by 
this Board, shall be granted upon the following terms and con- 
ditions, which shall be inserted in the certificate, with such other 
conditions and regulations as this Board may deem expedient, 
Viz: 

1. No minor shall be licensed as a Hawker or Peddler, or 
as a Bootblack, in this city, except upon application of his 
parent, guardian or next friend. 


2. very minor so licensed shall attend some school desig- 
nated for this purpose by the School Committee, at least two 
hours each day during the school year. 

3. All licenses shall specify the articles to be sold, or the 
business to be pursued and the place assigned therefor. 

4. Hach minor licensed by the Board of Aldermen shall, at 
all times when on his stand, wear a leather badge upon his hat 
or cap, with the word “ Licensed,” and the Number of his license 
in polished letters, fastened thereon. 

5. No minor so licensed shall sell any articles, or pursue 
any business for which he may be licensed, at any other place 
than that mentioned in his license. 
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6. Minors so licensed shall not congregate together, make 
any unnecessary noise, or in any other way disturb or annoy 
persons as they pass. 

T. All licenses shall be granted for a definite period, and 
all licenses, which are not for a shorter period, shall terminate 
on the first Monday of January, in each successive year, and all 
licenses which are not expressed for a shorter period shall extend 
to the close of the municipal year. 

8. Hach minor so licensed shall carry his license with him 
and present the same to any officer of the city for inspection, 
when required so to do, and the same shall not be transferred, 
exchanged, borrowed or lent, on pain of forfeiture thereof. 

9. Stands for the purpose of blacking boots and shoes may 
be located in such places as shall not interfere with the conven- 
ience of the public, and they shall be under the immediate super- 
vision of the Captain of the Police District in which such stand 
may be located, and the said Captain shall be responsible for 
the good order and discipline of the occupants. 

10. Captains of Police may designate and establish such 
number of stands for Bootblacks within their several districts, 
as, in their judgment the public good may require, and not more 
than one licensed minor shall occupy any such stand; and any 
such minor who allows idle persons to assemble around him at 
such stand, shall have his permit annulled. 

11. The violation of the Laws of the State, the Ordinances 
of the City, or the terms and conditions herein prescribed, shall 
operate as a forfeiture of this license. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


AUDITOR'S MONTHLY EXHIBIT, 


SEPTEMBER 5, 1867. 


Crete O Hasb OS LON. 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 1867-68. 


DLOIN THEY eux ELI BIT. 


OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR oF Accounts, City Hatt, 
September 5, 1867. 
To the Honorable City Council : 

Gentlemen, — The undersigned, in compliance with the 3d 
Section of the Ordinance on Finance, herewith presents an Exhibit 
of the General and Special Appropriations for the present finan- 
cial year of 1867-68, as shown in the books in his office, 
September 1, 1867, including the September Draft, exhibiting 
the original appropriations, the amount expended and the bal- 
ances of each unexpended at that date. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ALFRED T. TURNER, 
| Auditor of Accounts. 
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GHNERAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


Amount of each 


—- 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. Appropriation. Expended. Bal. Unexpended., 
Adams School House $12,000 00 $4,335 77 $7,664 23 
Advertising . 4,000 00 959 83 3,040 17 
Annuities . j 1,200 00 380 00 820 00 
Albany Street Bridge 72,000 00 28 27 71,971 73 
Armories ‘ ‘ , ; ‘ 16,000 00 4,223 33 11,776 67 
Bells and Clocks . 7 3 3 2,000 00 913 28 1,086 72 
Boston Harbor . ; : 3 9,300 00 1,425 56 7,874 44 
Bridges . : , : ¥ 14,000 00 5,288 23 8,711.77 
Cemeteries . ; : : , 7,700 00 2,529 65 57030 
City Debt . , : ‘ 400,000 00 234,700 00} 165.300 00 
City Hospital 91,000 00 44,738 83 46,261 17 
Common, etc. : *50,050 00 34,659 75 15,390 25 
County of Suffolk . ‘ 225,000 00 88.071 15) 186,928 85 
Engineer’s Department . ‘ 20,000 00 7,890 55 12,109 45 
External Health Department. F 7,500 00 1,980 33 5,519 67 
Fire Alarms . : ¢ : : 19,500 00 8,873 70 10,626 30 
Fire Department . 159,500 00 61,074 O01 98,425 99 
Harbor Dredging . » ; *21,763 48 10,639 40 11,124 08 
Internal Health Department . 232,400 00 96,120 57 136,279 43 
Interest and Premium . : 930,000 00 155,309 12| 774,690 88 . 
Incidental Expenses ; ; 75,000 00 32,997 25 42,002 75 
Lamps . : : : : : 250,500 00 71,496 77) 179,003 23 
Markets ‘ : : , é 8,200 00 2,494 50 5,705 50 
Meridian Street Bridge . 4 *36,202 50 36,042 63 159 87 
ete Bounty : 30,000 00 4,463 80 25,536 20 

ount Hope Cemetery . : : eS Ps : 
Bea erehue Received, 5,394.50 ¢ T1Z,57S lAlonols LORS Mistyaste aie 
New Lunatic Hospital . : i *114,428 03 1,013 05) 113,414 98 
Old Claims . ; ’ 1,500 00 258 74 1,241, 26 
Overseers of the Poor . 50,300 00 10,000 00 40,300 00 
Paving, etc. . E : : 250,000 00 96,609 82) 153,390 18 
Police . : : : : ; 473,835 00 177,368 86} 296,466 14 
Public Bathing : : 20,000 00 18,532 03 1,467 97 
Public Buildings . 58,000 00 15,785 64 42,214 36 
Public Institutions, viz: 
House of Industry 115,000 00 54,364 39 60,635 61 
House of Correction . 78,000 00 25,901 88 52,098 12 
Lunatic Hospital - : 55,000 00 23,939 Ol 31,060 99 
Steamboat ‘‘ Henry Morrigon”’ . 13,000 00 6,779 76 6,220 24 
Pauper Expenses : : : 12,000 00 3,072 50 8,927 50 
General Expenses at City Office . 6,000 00 2,197 07 3,802 93 


ee os 


Carried forward $3,956,552 15) $1,363,512 04! $2,598,364 61 


* To these appropriations have been added the balances brought from 1866-67, 


7 
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Amount of each 


Appropriation. Expended. 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. Bal. Unexpended, 


Brought forward . $3,956,552 15)/$1,363,512 04/$2,598 364 61 


Public Lands *12,102 00 3,401 60 8,700 40 
Public Library . *39,258 11 25,324. 05 13,934 06 
Printing and Stationery 30,000 00 8,083 06 21,916 94 
Reserved Fund . 250,000 00 38,950 00} 211,050 00 
Salaries 100,000 00 42,015 66 57,984 34 
Schools and School Houses, viz: 
High and Grammar School Instractors 368,700 00 175,766 35 192,933 65 
Grammar Schools, Public Buildings, 84,000 00 34,342 89 49,657 11 
Grammar Schouols, School Committee, 35,900 00 11,828 69 24,071 31 
Salaries Officers School Committee 12,500 00 5,250 00 7,250 00 
Primary School Instructors . 174,750 00 84,491 93 90,258 07 
Primary Schools, Publie Buildings, 70,000 00 19,545 73 50,454 27 
Primary Schools, School Committee, *13,000 00 8,734 76 4,265 24 
Sealers of Weights and Measures 6,800 00 2.313 97 4,486 03 
Sewers and Drains 50,000 00 17,039 56 32,960 44 
State Tax . f POUL DOO S00 ees pee eens 1,700,000 00 
War Expenses . 10,000 00 3,609 43 6,390 57 
Water Works . § 179,000 00 52,577 36] 126,422 
Water Works, Interest and Premium, 550,000 00 12,910 00 537,090 00 
Widening Streets : #927,2601 16 48,339 51 178,921 65 | 
$7,869,823 42)$1,958,086 59/$5,917,111 33 


Add Revenue received since May 1, 5,324 50 


Total $7,875,147 92 


* To these appropriations have been added the balances brought from 1866-67, 


Total appropriations made by the City Council for 1867-68 


Total balances from 1866-67 


Total appropriations and balances 


$7,742,435 00 
127,388 42 


$7,869,823 42 


AUDITORS MONTHLY EXHIBIT. 7 


SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


[Under this head the appropriations in some instances are only the balances 
brought from last financial year, and in others, balances and additions made to 
them the present financial year. | 


. 
Loan, Revenue, 


or from Expended. Unexpended. 
Reserved Fund. 

Albany Street Grading (loan) . : $36,896 36; $14,697 49} $22,198 87 
Albany Street Damages (loan). ; 26,527 74| 10,690 -05) 15 ,887,69 
Apple Island (reserved fund) . : 3,750 00 3,700 00 - : 
Back Bay and Surface pire (reve- 

nue) . 43,232 15). ‘ 43,232 15 
Central Charity Bureau ‘(revenue and 

loans) . | * 125,410 90 10 00} 125,400 90 
Chestnut Hill Driveway (loan) ‘ 111,805 59} 14,718 55 96,587 04 
Chestnut Hill Reservoir (loans) : 335,116 38) 179,819 65) 155,296 73 
City Hospital Lodge (reserved fund) 17,200 00 : ; 17,200 00 
Dedham Street Grading (loans) 2 25,174 67} 18,477 87 11,696 80 
Dover Street (loans) : S,10L 1 . ‘ 4,704 11 
Engine House No. 1 and Ward Room 

Ward 12 (loans). 28,000 00) 8,097 77; 19,902 23 
Grammar School House Wa. 7 (loans) 75,000 00) 14,568 46 60,431 54 
Hose House No. 1 (loans) ; 20,000 00} 2,300 00 17,700 00 
Oliver Street (revenue) _. 14,448 20) 104,486 08 $90,037.88 adv. by Tr. 
Primary School House, Thacher Street ; 

(reserved fund) . 4,000 00). E 4,000 00 
People’s Ferry Drops (loan ‘and re- 

served fund) 23,991 55} 18,245 86} |. 9,745 69 
School House, Richmond Street (loan) 17,785 43} 17,762 42 23 01 
Soldiers’ Relief (revenue) . 6,592 40) 39,850 28) 833,257.88 adv. by Tr. 


Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument on 
Boston Common (bal. appropriation) 27,453 52} 3,779 55 23,673 97 


Wells School House (loan) ; , 91,000 00; 14,039 54 76,960 46 
West City Stables (reserved fund) . 7,000 00) 3,678 57 3,321 43 
: $1,044,589 00/$463,972 14} $703,912 62 

Advanced by Treasurer : : 123,295 76 


_— 


%1,167,884 76 


RECAPITULATION. 
ny he alee Expended. Unexpended. 
General ; . 2 : ‘ $7,875,147 92) $1,958,036 59.$5,917,111 33 
Special : ; A Mae ke 1,167.884 76 463,972 14| 703,912 62 


$9,043,032 68! $2,422,008 73! $6,621,023 95, 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


oS ~ 


pai IVE Bie IN 


RULES AND ORDERS AMENDED. 


io Osr. 


In Board of Aldermen, Sept. 9, 1867. 
Laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 
Attest : S. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 


‘ 
ath 
1 4 
wa 
vy 
: 
fA 
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Cy 20. BO Sil'ON. 


In Board of Aldermen, Sept. 9, 1867. 


ORDERED: That Section 23 of the Rules and Orders of the 
Board of Aldermen be, and the same hereby is amended, by 
striking out of said section the words “External Health” and 
“Tnternal,” so that it will read that there shall be a Standing 
Committee on Health. And it is hereby provided, that said 
Committee on Health shall have all the powers and perform 
all the duties heretofore performed by the Committee on Inter- 
nal Health and those which pertain to External Health, as a 
committee of the Board of Health. 


—"_ 
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meet Y OF BOSTON. 


HEALTH. 
TRANSFER OF APPROPRIATION 


AND OF 


DUTIES OF INTERNA HKALTH COMMITTEE, 


15,3205 'To 


In Board oy Aldermen, Sept. 9, 1867. 
Laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 
Attest: 
S. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 


“a 


ike cr 2. Os lO Ne 


In Board of Aldermen, September 9, 1867. 


Ordered, That the balance of the appropriation for External 
Health, amounting to $5,519.67, subject to outstanding bills, be 
placed at the disposal of the Board of Directors for Public 
Institutions, for the purpose of defraying the expenditures of the 
External Health Department for the remaining portion of this 
financial year: the care of the infectious sick and of the grounds 
and buildings of the Quarantine Establishments at Deer and 
Gallop’s Islands having been placed under the supervision and 
management of said Board of Directors, by the Board of Alder- 
men, subject to such rules and regulations as said Board of 
Aldermen, acting as a Board of Health, may from time to time 
adopt. All fees collected by the Port Physician at the Quar- 
antine Establishments, which have heretofore been paid into the 
City Treasury, shall hereafter be paid by said Port Physician 
to the Board of Directors for Public Institutions, and by said 
Board of Directors paid into the City Treasury, as earnings of 
the Quarantine Department, and credited by the City Treasurer 
to said department. 
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meeey OF BOSTON: 


ORDINANCE 


IN 


RELATION TO HEALTH. 


1867. 


In Board of Aldermen, Sept. 9, 186°T.. 


Laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 
Attest: 
S. F. McCLEARY, 
City Clerk. 


4 
> 


in, a ho 


~ 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


AN ORDINANCE TO AMEND AN ORDINANCE RELATING TO THE 
PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Be it ordained by the Aldermen and Common Council of the City 
of Boston, in City Council assembled, as follows : 


The Ordinance relating to the Public Health, passed May 
twenty-first, in the year eighteen hundred and sixty-three, is here- 
by amended by striking out in the second line of the fifth section 
the word “internal ;” also by striking out in the twelfth line of 
said section, the word “internal ;” also by striking out in the 
twelfth line of the forty-fifth section the word “ internal ;” also 
by striking out in the eighteenth line of the forty-seventh section 
the word “znternal.” 


% 
12 
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ery OF BOSTON: 


eee) bua 


OF THE 


COCHITUATEK WATER BOARD 


TO THE 


CITY COUNCIL OF BOSTON, 


FOR THE YEAR 1866-67. 


i beyeOK  B.OS TON, 


In Board of Aldermen, April 29, 1867. 
ORDERED: That the Cochituate Water Board be authorized 
to submit their Annual Report in print. 


Sent down for concurrence. . 
CHAS. W. SLACK, Chairman. 


In Common Council, May 2, 1867. 
Concurred. 
| WESTON LEWIS, Prestdent. 
Approved May 3, 1867. 
OTIS NORCROSS, Mayor. 


REPORT. 


OFFICE OF THE COCHITUATE WATER BOARD, 
Boston, May 21, 1867. 

To tHe Orry Counctt. 
_ The Cochituate Water Board respectfully present this their 
report for the year ending April 80th, 1867. The ordinance 
which passed the City Council in December 1865, authorizing 
the Water Board to change their financial year to correspond 
with that of other departments of the City Government, has fully 
“answered the anticipations originally formed by the Board, in 
remedying former apparent discrepancies between their accounts, 
and those of the Treasurer and Auditor. | 
The tables submitted by the City Engineer, giving quantities 
consumed, levels of the lake and reservoirs, rain fall, etc., are. 
made up for the calendar year as heretofore. | 

The Income for the Year 1866, as appears by the report of 
the Water Registrar, was $487,576.25, being $36,196.77, in 
excess of that of the previous year. 


During the four months from January 1, 1867 to 

May 1, 1867, there was received in advance, 

for water to be delivered during the year . $362,674 12 
And for water used in previous years : » 43,205 62 | 


os 


Total water rates received in the four months . $405,879 74 
And to this the Registrar estimates will be added 
from new customers and meter bills cess 94,120 26 


es 


Anticipated income for the year 1867. . $500,000 00 


™ 
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The expenditure for the year mre May 1, 1867, was: — 
For current expenses : : ; . $122,207 37 


Interest and Se onthe water debt . . 483451 82 © 


Whole amount paid out. . $605,659 19 
The Tr easurer has credited the Water Works for 


the same year, out of the amounts received as 
above . : 4 A : : : . $530,526 80 


The balance of the receipts having been credited 
to the Water Works, in his accounts of the pre- 
vious year, shows an expenditure over and 
above our income, for the financial year of | 
1866-7, of . ‘ : : : : ; 15,132 39 


Whieh, with; cs <lelc . oat. ee) 267,607 aa 


expended on the Chestnut Hil Reservoir, in the 
same year, adds to the cost of the works . $342,733 99 
_ Cost of the Water Works to May 1, 1866, includ- 
ing interest and premium on debt, less received 


ee 


for water rates, rents, etc. . : .¢ 6,771,975 15mm 


Making the net cost, May 1,1867 .  .  .$7,114,709 14 


~. 


The improvement made by the amendment to the water ordi- — 
nance in December 1865, suggests the propriety of still further 


alterations. The annual accounts of this department are now 


made up for the financial year,—as are those of the Trea-- 
surer and Auditor,— but our bills, excepting only to those who — 


draw through meters, are made for the calendar year, thus com- 


plicating our statements and reports. If the ordinance be further © 


changed, so as to permit the bills to be made for the four months 
commencing January 1, and ending April 30, and thereafter be 
made for the year commencing on the first day of May in each 
year, this inconvenience will be avoided. 

It was intended to complete the raising of the Tremont Street 
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mains last summer, those requiring it lying between Newton 
and Lenox streets, but the time and attention of the Board and 
its officers being constantly needed elsewhere, and especially 
_ at the new reservoir, it was delayed until this season. Arrange- 
ments have lately been made to proceed with the work forth- 
_ with, and it is expected that the last section will be raised and 
- the street put in good condition for travel by the first of Octo- 
ber next. 

The improvement by the city of Tremont Street and Chand- 
ler Street at and near the bridge over the Worcester Railroad, 
made it necessary to erect anew bridge outside of the travelled 
bridge, for the purpose of carrying the two mains over the rail- 
road; and at the request of the Committee on Streets, it was 

erected and the pipes removed from the old to the rew bridge, 
under the direction of this Board, and the expense thereof 
charged to the account of Widening Streets, etc. The bridge 
was built of iron, and is in no way connected with the bridge for 

travel; thus avoiding any jar there would otherwise be. Thus 

_ far it has given entire satisfaction. It may be found expedient 

to cover it with an iron roof, to protect the pipes from the rays 
of the sun. | 

To avoid any large and unnecessary expenditure upon the 
Hast Boston reservoir, frequent examinations and discussions 
have been had as to the cause of the leaks and the best way of 
remedying them; and last fall experiments were commenced and 
have been continued until this time, with a view to discover 
if possible ‘the weak points. We find that it will hold water 
to the height of ten feet, but leaks if carried above that: This 
reservoir was built by contract in 1850, and has always leaked 
when filled ; and we not yet having discovered through our experi- 
ments, as was hoped we might, any particular point in the pud- 
dle bank defective; and with the further uncertainty before us 
as to whether or not the banks yield to a greater pressure than 
a head of ten feet, —it has been concluded to continue the inves- 


$ ~" 
. 
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tigations and find the cause of the leak if possible before — 
deciding upon the remedy. 

The system of inspection instituted in the fall of 1864, with 
a view to check wastes, has more than answered the expecta- | 
tions of the Board, and will be continued in operation. © As 
soon as it was fully understood by consumers, the inspectors 
were cheerfully admitted by all those whose fixtures were in 
good condition, and others who intended to have theirs so; but 
they were not always welcomed by the few who are generally 
improvident, and do not look beyond their own immediate wants. 

The often-repeated statement made in former reports 
of waste through hopper closets, it is necessary here again — 
to reiterate. There exists to a considerable extent the 
mistaken idea that a continuous dribbling stream running ~ 
through them purifies and keeps them clean, whereas a dash of 
one or two quarts of water is more effectual than such a stream 
running for hours. That this wasteful fixture may be improved 
in construction, as it easily can be, it is intended to apply to — 
the City Council more formally than we now do to authorize 
the Board to fix such prices for different kinds of water closets’ 
as they may from time. to time deem equitable and expedient. 

As appears by the table of the levels of the Lake, the supply 
for 1866 was nearly equal to the average supply for the previous 
five years; and by the table of the daily average draft from the _ 
Brookline Reservoir in 1866, the consumption, including waste, 
averages 12,229,000 wine gallons daily, being an average of ) 
3,845,160 gallons less each day than the average draft for the 
previous five years. 3 

To the ready acquiescence by the consumers generally, in the 
course taken by the Board, and their observance of the appeals 
made to them in the fall of 1864,— to stop wastes and all 
unnecessary drafts of water,— may fairly be attributed the fact, 
that they hada constant supply during the two last months of 

that year and the two first of the year following. It may appear 
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upon the first glance at the tables giving the levels of the Lake, 
that there was no probability of the supply failing, there being in 
December 1864, five and +4 feet of water above the bottom of 
the Conduit, the lowest point reached since the works were con- 
structed, but it must be borne in mind, that the quantity contained 
in a foot in depth at that point is not equal to one half of that 
in a foot in depth at the surface when the Lake is full, and as it 
is further drawn down, so in a compound ratio is the decrease of 
water. Beside if drawn down much below five feet above the 
bottom of the Conduit, the quantity daily required, supposing 
it to be no more than in 1866, cannot be supplied, as the aver- 
age depth run in that year was nearly four feet and eleven inches. 
Had the Lake so fallen off that only three feet could have been 
run, it would have been necessary to restrict the use of the water 
for a time, to domestic purposes only; and consequently a large 
proportion of our factories and workshops would have been 
stopped in their operations, causing no little pecuniary distress 
among the industrial classes, and thereby materially affecting the 
growth and prosperity of the city. 

Since the death of Mr. Knowlton, Superintendent of the 
Western Division, in March 1866, the especial charge thereof 
has been intrusted to the Chairman of the Committee on that 
division,—assisted by Mr. A. Stanwood, our Superintendent at 
Chestnut Hill Reservoir, who has lately been chosen Superin- 
tendent of the Western Division. 

In the year 1865 the Lake was full — that is thirteen feet and 
four inches above the bottom of the conduit at the Lake —and 
the water continued to run over the dam and waste into the 
Sudbury river from March 31st to June Ist. The highest level 
in 1866 was in June, when it reached to a level of twelve feet 
ten inches, being six inches short of high water mark,—and of 
course no water ran to waste during that year. In this year, 
1867, the heavy rain on the 9th and 10th of February, with the 


melting snow, raised the Lake from twelve feet four inches to high 
2 
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water at noon of the latter day, and at six o’clock in the 
afternoon it stood at thirteen feet five inches, and one inch in 
depth was running to waste over the dam. The highest level 
reached was on the 12th of February, it then being fourteen feet 
one inch, and remaining at that level for a few days it gradually 
fell about half an inch daily until the 23d, and from that time 
until the middle of April, it varied from thirteen feet four 
inches to thirteen feet nine inches. 

On those occasions when the water attains a level above high 
water mark, and there are prospects of freshets from rains and 
melting snow, the precaution is taken to remove some of the 
stop-planks at the dam, to permit a greater flow of water than 
can otherwise pass over the dam, above high water mark, for 
the purpose of avoiding any unnecessary wash of the banks of 
the Lake, and overflow of the roads in the vicinity. 

In the afternoon of the 27th day of July, there was at the 
Lake and in the immediate vicinity a very heavy shower, when in 
a few hours, there fell the unprecedented quantity of seveh and 
zoos inches of rain, washing the roads badly, carrying away a 
portion of the road against the Course Brook culvert and dama- 
ging the filter dam on Pegan Brook. The level of the Lake 
was carried up in twenty-four hours, eight inches. Since then 
we have been so blessed with an abundance of water, that the 
culvert and filter dam could not be improved to advantage; but 
as soon as the water is sufficiently low to permit of the work 
being done well, they are to be taken in hand. 

From experience already had of the good service of the fil- 
ter dam on the Pegan Brook, it is evident that by repairing and 
improving it, and erecting another dam parallel with it, the 
impurities on this brook may be effectually stopped from flow- 
ing into the lake. 

The dwelling house and gate house at the Lake are to be 
painted the.coming season, and the fences propped up so as to 
answer a little while longer. The cobble-stone slope walls, for 
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protecting the banks of the Lake, have only partially answered 
the purpose, they being too light; good and suitable stones 
are scarce in the immediate neighborhood, but we have some 
ledges on the lands of the City, which it may be expedient 
to work, for the purpose of making substantial slope walls to 
those banks most exposed to wash when high winds prevail. 

Negotiations have been had with the Rev. Mr. Walsh, for a 
portion of ‘the Catholic burying ground, in Natick, bordering on 
Dug Pond, which it is desirable for the City to own, for the 
better protection of the pond against any wash that otherwise 
might affect the water. The disposition to accommodate the 
City is so evident, that we are confident of arranging this mat- 
ter to our entire satisfaction. , 

The Brookline Reservoir requires a thorough cleansing, and at 
the first practicable moment must be attended to, as also the 
gate house, which leaks badly when the water is more than six 
feet and four inches above the bottom of the conduit; until one of 
the basins of the Chestnut Hill Reservoir is completed, it is 
utterly impossible to do this properly, and at the same time 
keep the City supplied with water. The grounds around this 
reservoir require enriching, and this autumn there will be spread 
over it a large quantity of the muck and manure obtained from 
the new reservoir. 

The construction of the Chestnut Hill Reservoir has progressed 
as rapidly as we could have reasonably expected, yet it is not 
so near to completion as we had hoped it would be at this time. 
There has been quite as much to do,—and some of it has been 
better done, — than was at first contemplated. As large a force 
has been constantly employed as could work to advantage, and this 
force will be increased from time to time, to an extent that will be 
limited only by judicious economy. It has been our policy to 
pay our employés fair wages for their services, and have them 
well treated; and with but few exceptions they have rendered 
a fair equivalent. On the second of March of this year the 
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laborers, two hundred and twenty-five in number, without any 
previous intimation of their intentions or of a desire for any 
change, virtually proposed to supersede those in authority, and 
fix their own wages to suit themselves. They were then 
receiving one dollar and fifty cents per day. Not feeling dis- 
posed to thus resign the duties intrusted to us, directions were 
given to pay off and discharge them all, and not employ any of 
then again. We have since been informed that a few restless, 
rambling men were the leaders in the affair,and misled the better 
men, who were largely in the majority, and became the real suf- 
ferers, as many of them resided near the works with their families. 
In three days we had as many men employed as before. Their 
wages were raised on the fourth day of May to one dollar and 
seventy-five cents per day. 7 

On the fifth day of June sixteen masons. employed on the 
large sewer which is to receive the drainage of the roads, 
declined to work, unless certain good men, who had been for 
sometime employed on the ledges, were stopped from laying 
bricks in the puddle trench, which happened to be only a tem- 
porary arrangement, to last only until such time as we had 
ledgework for them. 

Having no doubt as to the impropriety of such dictation, the 
masons were paid off, and discharged forthwith, since which 
time we have had as many good and faithful masons in our 
employ as we have needed. 

In the beginning of March as many of the Board as could 
leave home, accompanied by Mr. Crafts, City Engineer, and 
Mr. Wightman, Resident Engineer at Chestnut Hill Reservoir, 
visited New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington, for a partial examination of the water works of 
those cities. ‘The councils of Philadelphia and Baltimore enter- 
tained us in the most hospitable manner, and the officials of all 
the places we visited proffered every facility for the accom- 
plishment of our purpose in the shortest possible time, and by 
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them all we were treated with the greatest courtesy. This tour 
of inspection, although necessarily hurried, was very instructive, 
and the information obtained by the board and engineers will 
prove of great advantage to the City, especially in constructing 
the new reservoir. 

Whenever any populated territory, unsupplied with water is 
annexed to the City of Boston, it will be necessary to look for a 
further supply than we now have, as it is very clear that our 
present resources will be needed for our present territory 
when peopled, unless the city of Charlestown should first be 
annexed. It is well understood that that city has water far 
exceeding her anticipated wants, but we have not been able to 
obtain a specific estimate of the extent of the supply though we 
have been given to understand that its able engineer, Mr. 
Baldwin, has instituted measures for gauging it accurately. 

For further information and details, we present herewith the 
several reports of the City Engineer, Superintendent of the 
Eastern Division, Water Registrar and Clerk of this board. 


Respectfully submitted. 


JOHN H. THORNDIKE. 

L. MILES STANDISH. 
NATHANIEL J. BRADLEE. 
ALEXANDER WADSWORTH. 
CHARLES R. McLHEAN. 
BENJ’N F. STEVENS. 
WILLIAM §. HILLS. 
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OFFICE OF THE COCHITUATE WATER BOARD, 
BOSTON, May 5, 1867. 


To the President of the Cochituate Water Board :— 
Sir, — 


The following is a statement of the Expenditures and Receipts 
of this department for the year commencing May 1, 1866, 
and ending April 30, 1867. 


EXPENDITURES. 
Blacksmith shop, for stock, etc. : : ; 281 90 
Plumbing shop, af 4 : 55 50 
Raising water pipes on Tremont Street in 1865 | 626 13 
Land and water rights. - : : : 120 00 
Stable . ; : é : : : : 603 11 | 
Hose : A : s : ‘ a : 564 00 
Damage . : : : Bay ys 185 00 
Repairing boxes at bedons - . : 4 741 56 
‘Taxes 7 : : : ‘ : . : 235 12 
Tools. : : : : : A : 438 53 
Travelling expenses ; : : ‘ ; 25 00 
Fountains : ; : : : : ; 466 15 
Office expense : : : : 20 00 
Laying main pipes, etc., for one etc. : : 699 25 
Postage and expresses’. ; : : : 45 33 


——>-_-—- 


Amount carried forward, . ‘ : ; $5,106 58 
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Amount brought forward, . ~° . , 
Reservoirs — Beacon Hill 

« East Boston 

“ South Boston 

a Brookline 


Aqueduct repairs : 

Printing, (including water registrar’s and superin- 
tendent’s) é 2 4 

Stationery, (including water registrar’s and super- 
intendent’s) . : : : : 

Salaries, (including clerks and inspectors in water 
registrar's department) 

Main pipe 

Service pipe 

Off and on water 

Extra inspectors 

Wages — laying main pipe 


«i “ service pipe, etc. 
“ blacksmith shop 
“ plumbing shop . 


3 proving yard : : 
Upper yard, finishing buildings, etc. . 
Miscellaneous expenses 
Meters 
Maintaining meters . 

Repairing main pipe 


af service pipe 

- hydrants . 

at streets 

*: stopcocks 
Stopcocks 


Hydrants 


Amount carried forward, 


489 


10,436 
18540 
8,832 
4,688 
6,176 
3,861 
4,451 
1,268 
185 
4,395 
2,168 
514 
16,399 
1,437 
4,054 
4,067 
2,449 
2,107 
436 
1,840 
3,280 


$112,735 


15 


58 
98 
87 
43 
98 
82 


12 


18 


92 
25 
04 
78 
53 
T0 
13 
41 
38 
58 
92 
22 
60 
30 
84 
12 
12 
94 
Le 
16 
60 


81 


16 


Amount brought forward, 
Lake ; 
Proving yard, stock, etc. . 
Hydrant and stopcock boxes 
Tolls and Ferriage . 
Chestnut Hill Reservoir 


Amount drawn for the Water Works 


6 6b 66 


Hill Reservoir 


Total drawn for by the Board 


And which is charged as follows: 
To Chestnut Hill Reservoir 
Water Works 
Driveway . 


Total from April 30, 1866, to May 1, 1867 


Total amount charged Water Works . 


RECEIPTS, 
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. $112,735 81 
3,040 72 

1,599 52 

3.123 70 

; 107 62 
. . 267,601 60 


388.208 97 


“ driveway around Chestnut 


13,694 41 


SET Cans SEES 


$401,903 38 


oa 126%,601Nan 


Cash Paid City Treasurer. 


Received for meters sold 

“ fines for waste, etc. 

“ Off and on water, 
for repairs 

“ Pipe, laying, repair- 
ing, etc. 

‘ wood sold Chestnut 

Hill Reservoir 


~ 
nw 
~ 


120,607 37 

13,694 41 

401,903 38 

, 388,208 97 
$100 00 
1,309 00 
1,668 00 
8.923 00 

326 95 12,326 95 


eee 


$375,882 02 


echt 
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THE ABOVE IS CREDITED TO 


Chestnut Hill Reservoir. ‘ ; ; : $326 95 

Water Works . ; ; , : , - 12,000 00 
12,326 95 

Total amount drawn for . : <§ ; . $401,903 38 

EXTENSION OF THE WORKS. 

Main pipe . : : ; . $18,540 25 

Wages laying main pipe. 3,861 TO 

Laying main pipe, stock, ete. : 699 25 | 

Upper yard, finishing shed, ete. . 1,018 92 24,120 12 


as 


$317,783 26 


Less amount charged C. H. Reser- 


voir . 267,601 60 
‘ “ Driveway . 13,694 41 281,296 O01 
Amount of expenses from April 30, 1866, to 
May 1, 1867 : - : : ; . $96,487 25 
Expenditures and Receipts on Account of the Water Works, to 
May 1, 1866. 
Amount drawn by Commissioners. : . $4,043,718 21 
i ts Water Board, in 1850 . »13866,163 89 
a fi Cochituate Water Board, from 


January 1, 1851, to May 1, 1866 ; . 1,864,231 23 
Amount drawn from April 30, 1866, to May 1, 
1867, for Water Works... ; : : 388,208 97 


$6,662,322 30 


Amount paid the City Treasurer by 
the Commissioners . : . $47,648 38 


Amounts carried orward, $47,648 38 $6,662,322 30 
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Amount broughts forward, $47,648 38 $6,662,322 30 


Amount paid by Water Board, 1850, 8,153 52 
‘ “  Cochituate Water 
Board, to May 1, 1866 : . 149,112 08 
Amount paid from April 30, 1866, 
to May 1, 1867 : . . 12,326 95 


ed 


Net amount drawn from the Treasurer, by the 
Commissioners and Water Boards, for the 
Water Works 


Gross payments (including interest, premium, 


217,240 93 


6,445,081 37 


etc.), for ac’t of the Water Works ‘ . 13,026,195 73 


Gross receipts 


Net cost to the City, May 1, 1867 


5,911,486 59 


7,114,709 14 


SAM’L N. DYER, 
Clerk Cochituate Water Board. 
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REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE EASTERN 
DIVISION. 


Boston, May 7, 1867. 
Joun H. THornpIke, Esq,, 


President of the Cochituate Water Board: 


Sir:—I herewith submit my Report for the year ending 
May 1, 1867. 

Below, in the usual form, you will find the amount and location 
of main pipes, service pipes, etc., laid during the year. In 
addition to this, considerable labor has been performed in 
repairs that come under no particular heading. The following 
is a portion of it: 

The coating of the bottom of the East Boston Resevoir, com- 
posed of paving stones and cement, has been removed prepara- 
tory to repairs necessary to stop the leakage. 

This was done in September last. Water to the depth of - 
two feet was then let in, and allowed to remain a sufficient time 
to ascertain, if possible, the point of leakage; this was con- 
tinued, but showed no leak until it reached the height of ten 
and one half feet. At this point it showed at the different 
places as before. 

This would naturally indicate the weak place, but whether 
the reservoir below this point would stand the pressure of an 
increase of fifteen feet in height or not, I leave the City Engi- 
neer to decide. 

The fender on Warren Bridge has been repaired twice during 
the year. That portion on the Boston side of the draw is very 
rotten, and should be made new. 
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A portion of the support for the 20-inch pipes under the 
bridge broke away last October, leaving the pipes in a danger- 
ous condition. It was repaired. 

The box over the pipes by the side of Chelsea Bridge was 
repaired last fall, and one coat of paint put on and another will 
be added this spring. 

The work of changing the location of the large mains at the 
railroad bridge on Tremont Street was completed during the 
winter. 

This work, as you are aware, was retorted under many 
difficulties. The many kinds of work going on at the same 
time, the nature of the foundation, and the extreme cold 
weather (including the great snow storm), made it arduous, 
uncomfortable and perplexing. On the south side the foundation 
for the support of the pipes was made as good as circumstances 
and my knowledge would admit, but I shall be surprised if some 
leaks do not occur. 

Up to the present time, however, with the exception of the 
sweating of two or three joints, there has been but one leak. 
On the north side, there is, and has been, no signs of a leak. 

The wood and iron work at the Beacon Hill Reservoir has 
- been thoroughly painted, and is much improved in appearance. 
The South Boston Reservoir showed a small leakage during 


"| 


the year, only enough however to prevent the laying of a — 


portion of the sidewalk on the south side. A blind drain 
remedied the difficulty. At the upper yard, work of building, 
grading, etc., has been carried on at such intervals as there was 
help to spare, and I hope before long to have it in an acceptable 
condition. 

I would also mention that this department has, since April 
1, 1866, done the practical part of establishing three hundred 
and thirty-one meters. 

Raised 150 feet 6-inch Pipe on Albany Street. 
Taken up 137 feet 6-inch Pipe on Lehigh Street. 


ee 
, ue 

si 
, 
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Taken up 1532 feet 6-inch Pipe on Belmont Street and Wash- 


ington Square. 


Taken up 155 feet 4-inch Pipe on Western Avenue. 


- 215 
% 503 
6s 95 
i 232 
2 329 
= 2113 
6“ 15 


“c 


6“ 


Lowered 350 feet 
Berkeley Street. 
Extended 1-inch Pipe 10 feet. 


«“ 3-inch 
&“ 82-inch 


“ 


6c 


2-inch 

14-inch “ 

14-inch Lead Pipe. 

1-inch cf 

3-inch a 

8-inch oc 

4-inch ac ’ 


12-inch Pipe on Boylston Street, west of 


44 %& 
85 
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Statement of Location, Size and Number of Feet of Pipe laid in 1866. 


In what Street. 


Mt. Vernon... 
Berkeley... . 


Marlboro’... 


6c 


ING wtonsie) siane 


Wareham ... 


West Chester Park 


River... 6 0 
Dartmouth... 
Albany. «3... 
Newbury.... 
Springfield... 
Marlboro’... . 
West Newton. . 
Cortes ..<.. 
East Brookline. 
Stanhope... 
West Pembroke 
Warren Ave. . 


“ce “ 


ee 


West Canton. . 
Rutland Sq... 
West Brookline 
Pinckney .. . 
North Charles . 


STi MCT erste ie 


° 


Between what Streets. 


BOSTON PROPER. 
ACA hie AS oA A tea wo 


Cortes and Stanhope..... 
Total 12 inches in Boston. 


Berkeley and Clarendon. . . 
Across Clarendon. . + « « « e 


Harrison Avenue and Albany. 
Total 8 inches in Boston. . 


Harrison Avenue and Albany. 
West of Tremont. ...... 


North of Mt. Vernon ..... 


Montgomery and Warren Avenue 


Oak and Curve. ...+.e-.e 
Arlington and Berkeley. ... 
West of Tremont. . 2. «>. 
Across Clarendon. ... .‘s«-. 
West of Tremont. ...... 
From Ferdinand to Berkeley. 
Albany and Harrison Avenue. 
Berkeley and Clarendon. ... 
West of Tremont. ...... 
South of Pembroke. ..... 
Canton and ‘ er rat 
West of Tremont. . .. +... 


se ‘¢ (south side). 


ce cc 


eoevweeee8 @ 


Below Charles . ...«..-e 
Cambridge and Poplar.... 
Pinckney and Mt. Vernon. . . 


Total 6 inches in Boston. . 


. 


Diameter of 


Pipe in Inches. 


an eo Oo 


Sa oe aoa AS aS SD a a a oO SoS. oO 2 &@ OQ © 


Feet of Pipe. 


150 
600 
273 
532 
212 
215 
533 
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Statement of Location, Size, etc. — Continued. 


Diameter of “ 
In what Street. Between what Streets. gm, Feet of Pipe. 
Pipe in Inches. 


River. . . . .. | Pinckney and Mt. Vernon. ......-. 4 118 
Lagrange. . . . | Washington and Tremont....... 4 141 
Temple Place .. ae 4 es st 'ehat ny” eciaee 4 147 
Meander > ee @ @ Norwich and Dedham Octo 6.87 6) €).6" 6.6. b 210 
ee our crear OLANO,O cbse le. « 16 #snete: v6 4 114 
muepmean. . ., . | West of Tremont. ...+ssceee 4 241 
Battery Wharf. . 4 225 
Park Square . .. | Boylston and Eliot. ....+eee8. 4 250 
Central Wharf. . 4 23 

Total 4inches in Boston. .. +... 1,464 

SOUTH BOSTON. 

OTS ee LEK ghee dD iii peuruahe ieee yy es Eire 0 6 105 
Alger. . .... | Federal and Dorchester. ....eecee 6 34 
Bibs + » -- » - | Fourthand Broadway....+.sseees 6 214 
it Se eA 2 Oey.ctlex cetiat 6 rele sui Rewer eens 6 323 
Ur ee ravids Ac Meu: chrom-choem chiswew valoer eee ie ms. cere 6 517 
Middle ie = ee © Dorchester and Federal - 8  @ a768 1 26 87:2 6 50 
moundry.... . | Swan and 0.0.&N.R.R. ee ae 6 396 

Total 6 inches in South Boston. . . 1,639 
Alger. . .... | Federal and Dorchester. .......e. 4 23 
BEIDYin§ s és 0 6 NAIL Deen etish arate ch o Lemenctiek chet eaente 4 118 
Dove . . . . . . . EF and Dorchester . J . ° . . . . . . . . 4 36 

Total 4 inches in South Boston... 17 

EAST BOSTON, 

ees » s . | NorthofGlendon.....«c«cssesae 6 309 

Total 6 inches in East Boston... . 309 
Paris Court . . . | Parisand Chelsea. ......-0eee8 4 180 
Chelsea St... . | For Farrar’s Oil:Works......... 4 156 


To a4 inches in East Boston... . 336 


/ 
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Statement of Location, Size, etc. — Continued. 


. Diameter of 
In what Street. Between what Streets. Feet of Pipe. 


Pipe in Inches. 
ROXBURY. 
Texas Avenue . . 12 45 
Total 12 inches in Roxbury. .... 45 
PL FOIMOUGs (see 6. | hOPPOMILO CULVEFLis as tetetet else lene ve 6 387 
Total 6 inchesin Roxbury. ..... 887 
Tremont... .. | Opposite Culvert... 22s. seeceee 4 100 
Total 4 inches in Roxbury. . seee 100 
RECAPITULATION.. 


DIAMETER 1N INCHES. 


SECTION. 1866. 


Boston Proper. . - | Total number of feet laid... | ~~. | 625 | 906 | 4,711 | 1,464 


Stopcocks in same. ....%*-./| ee 2 3 11 6 


South Boston . . .. | Total number of feet laid. ...{|.«-« |---|. 11,689] 177 


Stopcocks in same. ....e-e.| ++ | ee ee B3| .- 


East Boston. . - - - | Total number of Feet laid... 


. 
. 
. 
° 
° 
. 
oo 
oO 
© 
lor) 


Stopcocks in same ...... 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
_ 
. 
. 


Roxbury . ... +. | Total number of Feet laid...|.. 45 as 387 | 100 


Stopcocksin same”. wea. sites nee 1 es ae aie 


Sums of Pipes. ...../| .. | 670 | 906 | 7,046 | 2,077 
Sums of Stop-cocks . ..|.. 3 3 15 6 


25 
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Statement of Service Pipe laid in 1866. 


s BOSTON PROPER. | SOUTH BOSTON. EAST BOSTON. TOTAL. 
oO 
=| pat! Lea ee eel (eS eee Pe eee eee See ‘ 
: Number of| Length in | Number of| Length in | Number of| Length in | Number of Length in 
3 Pipes. — Feet. Pipes. Feet. Pipes. Feet. Pipes. Feet. 
2 1 41 Wk 1 41 
il 7 «275 2 45 1 18 “10 * 338 
3 2 84 3 177 . oe 5 261 
3 268 9,743 75 2,556 45 1,644 388 13,943 
4 63 1,772 55 2,626 48 1,597 166 5,995 
| AGGREGATE. . « « o-pNilerie bei sin’ e:ie sue e Ml bce) eke | 570 | 20,578 
| Making the total number up to May 11,1867. ......s2e0e-. | 26,201 
Repairs of Pipes during the Year 1866. 
DIAMETER OF PIPES IN INCHES. 
WHERE. a 
40.| 36.| 30.| 24.| 20.| 16,/12.) 8.| 6.14. | 3. | 2. 14.1. 1.13] §./ 2.18 
: | Ea 
Boston. . e.eee- | 4/2/4 3 25 29)}45| 1 | 6 | 68 7} 8 |335] 7 544 
South Boston... . of o bre be f OF Ste fd 1/54} 5| 69 
East Boston . eeee e 10 2 3 4 4 37 2 62 
Totals <)s ue. < 0, ee 4; 2) 4 13 27 37152) 1 | 7 |}68| . |11]| 9 |426) 14 675 


Of the leaks that have occurred in pipes of 4 inches and 
upwards, 97 were on the joints, 17 by settling of earth, 4 by 
defective pipe, 18 by frost, 2 by defective packing, 1 broken 
by pile driving. Total, 139. 

Of 2 and 3 inches and in Service Pipes: 9 were on the joints, 
163 by settling of earth, 85 by defective pipe, 31 by defective 
coupling, 10 by defective faucet, 6 by defective packing, 61 by 
rust, 60 by frost, 23 stopped by fish, 60 stiff connection, 7 by 
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faucet loose at main, 1 by faucet broken at main, 7 struck 
by pick, 5 stopped by gasket, 1 stopped by dough, 2 stopped 
by dirt, 1 by nail, 1 broken by settling of wall, 1 by boxing, 1 by 
faucet blown out, 1 by settling of drain. Total, 536. 


Statement of Number of Leaks, 1850-1866. 


DIAMETER OF 


YEAR. ine Ci ae ee ean wee ah, TN 
Four Inches and Less than Four 
Upwards. Inches. 

a 
BBW c «05. <0 i. Sin 32 72 104 
eee 64 Visas 237 
eeeets....... as 2 ae 82 241 323 
ee wt: 85 260 845 
oo Sere 74 280 354 
RPEMILY fo. ;...s-.0- prose. 75. 219 294 
eS plea aa 75 232 307 
Eos 85 278 363 
ge ee kc | Bi 17 324 401 
ae 82 449 531 
ARES 134 458 592 
0 ae 109 399. ‘| 508 
i Sh a 5? etd : 117 gs 490 
1863...... Pear 97 397 494 
ae ne Asap 95 394 489 
a 111 496 607 
oe RPS eee 139 536 675 
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Hydrants. 


During the year thirty-three (33) new Hydrants have been 
established as follows: 

Twenty (20) in Boston proper, five (5) in South Boston, five 
5 in Kast Boston, and three (3) in Roxbury. 


Total number of Hydrants established up to May 1, 1867: 


In Boston proper . ; ie agra . ¥L,011 
South Boston . : : : : ‘ 332 


Hastie. , : : : : : 196 
Brookline . : . : : Bf! 
Roxbury . a) bik aes i : . 16, 
Charlestown , : : : : vplaaie Ue 
Chelsea Sai) 7 ; i : : 8 


Total : eats ; : Helga at 


Thirty-three (33) Hydrants have been taken out and replaced 
by new or repaired ones, and one hundred and forty-nine (149) 
boxes have been renewed. The Hydrants have had the -atten- 
tion of former years paid them. 


Stopcocks. 


Twenty-seven (27) new Stopcocks have been established 
this year, and sixty-one (61) Boxes have been renewed. All 
the Stopcocks have had the usual attention paid them. 
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Statement of Pipes and other Stock on hand, exclusive of Tools, 
May 1, 1867. 


DIAMETER IN INCHES. 
NUMBER OF 
40. | 36. | 30. | 24. | 20.) 18./ 16.) 12.| 8. | 6. | 4.] 3.) 2. 


Pipes... 1.2... {17/17| 84] 5| 40] 8|'30| 43| ,3 |.229| o42] 2]. . 


Blow-off Branches . . 


nk ee cite er | Zi gas fares al © ¢,| ers delim al ers 

METEMCUGB ele seh sé wise Fle ate o| AD fotnla of. wf 1 [+1 rr OTl 6. ste vattere 
Three ive branclies TG Oe Obi hea 1 ipo) ree lt, ON ple 2 28h io bene Fae 
Four Way-branches. .... ay | etenlenontue oh eth) CUlMEOMIE VTpeige Lie: te ee 
MOTE IDG . 4 q's so sc Sl ateliOp| sila 4 4 «| pleb ake | fe L.d ¢ 
4 Sesion eaSa| Ol ere:| OS lu? t eGall LS) (elo. eeael oo 
Clamp Sleeves. ....+-+.+ |e] 3] 5] 2]..]-.}| 3] 8 5 | 23; 2]... 
MEEEUR dw ass cee te fh S| 2) Bt LIS ole 2/19) 3°} 22/18). ./.. 
MUPETACEID cg ee ete ec te te | Oo] Ale | Zistelee| Bi OF SB} 4/141. sles. 
SE gin S ease a os L'et aihic a fr wlan ed | red ete cM L ere |’. ETO PSPS pies 
MEMIPOMRTADOR ofc) s' los Sho «oh fal 18) 14)] p21 Bi. S fee Belo nse\pey ke] et ives 
BPUMREOEOL MING alicsei.c! o oe) e*|a vt |e ele ele «| 1 - = Ona. | Porte ass aalte 

, RI Acti ay UKE ve 4) on bie, ait « Ree, |) 1A | este Oahre, 0 | enact 2 | «. oil 0.0 | he 
Ns Sdn eile etek als} wigs | ol «pein L 0oeyben hap oi)iece | earl Sc) oki ls caers 
Is oe na ee Sil sie | os |e efete fe el elel so) (O heuw ft fe «fe stevie 


Man-hole Pipes. . ..++.. 


MEGCeR Or FIPG). heist of ale 10 227) SP IB. SPP TL AS |b. 2/16 F416 PE Pans, * 


2 

One-eighth Turns.. a fhe ° 1 oe ee ee se oe oe ui 3 a 9 1 ee 
1 
SCL DHS QQ ieee er oue 4: ee Te! 1G eT: ae tae 
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Hydrants. 32 New Lowell, 6 Wilmarth (old), 7 Lowell (old). 

For Hydranis. 38 bends, 47 lengtheners, 21 frames, 95 
covers, 30 plungers, 24 screws, 1 waste, 19 nipples, 28 valve 
seats, 56 stuffing boxes, 3 hose couplings, 143 Ibs. composi- 
tion castings, 3,800 lbs. iron castings, 5 wharf hydrants. 
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For Stopcocks. 2 36-inch screws, 1 30-inch ditto, 2 24-inch 
ditto, 1 20-inch ditto, 1 16-inch ditto, 11 6-inch ditto, 5 4-inch 


ditto, 6 4-inch unfinished ditto, 1 ditto for Waste Weir, 1 ditto 


for Brookline Reservoir, 3 12-inch plungers, 4 6-inch ditto, 
6 4-inch ditto, 8 6-inch rings, 12 4-inch ditto, 16 frames, 6 
covers. 

Meters. In the shop, 3 2-inch meters, 51° 1-inch ditto, 18 
#-inch ditto, 1 l-inch and 1 &-inch ditto condemned. 

Stock for Meters. 68 1-inch nipples, 8 2-inch ditto, 32 §-inch 


ditto, 8 2-inch connection pieces, 14 1-inch ditto, 38 8-inch ditto, — 


ditto, 2 3-inch meter clocks, 3 2-inch ditto, 17 1-inch ditto, 13 
s-inch ditto, 15 1-inch meter cocks, 23 &-inch ditto, 36 1-inch 


ditto unfinished, 94 %-inch ditto, 18 sheets strawboard, 15 


glasses, 15 brass spindles, 320 rubber nipples, 25 platforms 
10 feet leather hose, 900 washers and thimbles, 1 4-inch fish pot, 
6 83-inch ditto, 1 2-inch ditto (old). ; 

For Service Pipe. 14 1-inch union cocks, 10 $-inch ditto, 238 


g-inch ditto, 84 §-inch unfinished ditto, 106 3-inch unfinished — 


ditto, 24 §-inch straight cocks, 36 1-inch T cocks, 15 ?-inch 
ditto, 27 8-inch ditto, 8 g-inch Y cocks, 11 3-inch flange cocks, 8 
1-inch air cocks, 40 14-inch nipples, 11 2-inch male couplings, 22 
11-inch ditto, 26 1-inch ditto, 42 3-inch ditto, 36 8-inch ditto, 22 
}-inch ditto, 12 2-inch female couplings, 4 14-inch ditto, 152 
l-inch ditto, 34 3-inch ditto, 220 3-inch ditto, 216 4-inch ditto, 
12 3-inch double-headers with flanges and pipes, 4 6-inch flanges, 
74-inch ditto, 5 2-inch ditto, 65 9-inch ditto, 200 lbs. composition 
castings for straight cocks, 61 lbs. composition castings for 
3-inch couplings, 200 °-inch long boxes (iron), 554 tubes, 16 T 
boxes, 28 Y boxes, 7 1-inch flanges, 7 1-inch tubes, 60 extension 
tubes. 

Lead Pipe. 625 lbs. 2-inch pipe, 711 Ibs. 14-inch ditto, 2129 
Ibs. 1-inch ditto, 1115 lbs. 2-inch ditto, 3278 lbs. 2-inch ditto, 1211 
lbs. 4-inch ditto, 870 Ibs. 14-inch, old pipe 69 lbs. 8-inch tin 
lined lead pipe, 86 Ibs. §-inch block-tin pipe, 725 Ibs. sheet 
lead, 30 lbs. solder, 9 Ibs. block-tin. 
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Blacksmith Shop. 575 lbs. square iron, 668 lbs. flat ditto, 
650 Ibs. round ditto, 170 lbs. cast steel, 1500 lbs. aie 
pieces, 5000 Ibs. Cumberland coal. 

Carpenter's Shop. 2000 feet spruce boar ds, 15,000 feet 
spruce plank, 250 feet oak plank, 17 hydrant boxes, 7 stopcock 
ditto, 34 top pieces, 130 hydrant boxes unfinished, 94 stopcock 
boxes unfinished, 18 meter boxes unfinished, 500 lbs. spikes and 
nails. , 

Wharf Hydrants. 5 complete, 6 cocks. 

Stable. 3 horses, 3 wagons, 2 buggies, 1 pung, 5 sets har- 
ness, 2 sleighs, 1 ton English hay, 300 lbs. salt hay, 30 bushels 
grain. ; | 

Tools. 1 steam engine, 1 large hoisting crane, 1 boom der- 
rick, 4 geared hand ditto, 2 sets of shears, and all the rigging 
_ for the same, tools for laying and repairing main and service 

pipes, 2 engine lathes, 1 fox ditto, 1 hand ditto, 1 upright dril- 
ling machine, 3 grindstones, and the necessary tools for carry- 
ing on the machine, blacksmith, carpenter’s and plumber’s shops, 
1 circular saw, 2 large tool houses, 1 40-inch proving press, 1 
36-inch ditto, 1 small ditto, also office furniture, and a large lot 
of patterns stored at pipe yard and at the foundries where we 
obtain castings. » 

Beacon Hill Reservoir. 5 swivel pipe patterns, 1 swing stage, 
capstan frame and levers, 1 10-inch composition cylinder, 1 
6-inch ditto, 1 4-inch ditto, 6 composition jets, 8 cast-iron plates, 
3 composition reel jets, 1 drinking fountain. 

Miscellaneous. 30 gallons linseed oil, 25 gallons tallow oil, 
90 lbs. white lead, 28,000 lbs. hard coal, 48 lbs. leather, 1 
freight of gravel, 50 bricks, 858 lbs. gasket, 5 kegs bolts, 375 
feet of damaged hose, 300 feet new hose, 1 cord wood, 12 
reservoir gate covers, 5 manholes, 6 plates, lot of old iron, lot of 
old lumber, lot of old machinery from Marlboro. 

Respectfully submitted. 
K. R. JONES, 
— Supt. Eastern Division. 
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Schedule of Property on the Western Division — May 15, 1867. 


1 extension table, 6 chairs, 1 cooking range, 1 marble top 
wash stand, 1 horse, 1 carriage, 2 sets single harness, 1 express 
wagon, 1 cart, 1 cart harness, 1 buffalo robe, 1 pung, 6 wheel- 
barrows, 2 spades» 22 shovels, 14 picks, 3 bars, 6 pean ham- 
mers, 5 small steel drills, 3 trowels, 2 double blocks, 1 single 
do., 1 drain mould, 1 freight truck, 1 stone do., 4 wrenches, 
2 stop-plank hooks, i iron grapnel, 1 grindstone, 1 sand screen, 
1 sand sieve, 1 scythe and snath, 2 hoes, 1 boat and awning, 4 
rammers, 2 hammers, 3 water pails, 1 rain gauge, 1 pair steel- 
yards, 1 pair hedge shears, 2 pairs ice tongs, 1 small stone 
roller, 1 manure fork, 1 map of Boston and its environs, 1 
hand saw, 1 iron square, 4 white-wash brushes, 1 axe, 7 barrels 
Portland cement. 


Rejected as worthless, — 23 shovels, 6 axes, 2 hay rakes, 2 


hoes, 3 iron rakes, 2 pairs rubber boots. 
A. STANWOOD, 
Supt. W. D. B. W. VW, 
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WATER REGISTRAR’S REPORT. 


Water REGISTRAR’S OFFICE, 
Boston, May 1, 1867. 


JoHN H. THornpike, Esq., President Cochituate Water Board: 


Sir,— I herewith submit the following Report as required by the 
ordinance providing for the care and management of the Boston 
Water Works, passed Oct. 31, 1850. 

The total number of water takers now entered for the year 
1867, is 27,754, being an increase since January 1, 1866 of 
265. 

During the year 1866 there have been 643 cases where the 
water has been turned off for non-payment of water-rates. Of 
this number 519 have been turned on, leaving a balance of 124 
still remaining off. 

The total amount of water-rates received from December 31, 
1865, to January 1,1867,is_. : . > . $486,538 25 
Of the above there was received for 

water used in previous years the 

sum of : : Bisa . $27,165 06 
Leaving the receipts for water fur- 

nished during the year 1866 the 

sum of : : - * .459,373 19 
In addition to the above there has : 

been received, for turning on water 

in cases where it had been turned 

off for non-payment of rates, the 

sum of 4 ; : ; ; 1,038 00 


Total.~ . : . | $487,576 25 


Amount carried forward, . : : . $487,576 25 
5 
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Amount brought forward, 
The amount received for water rates 
from Jan. 1, 1867, to May 1, 
LS OUsrisa ye. 3 
Of this amount there was received 
for water used in previous years 
the sum of . : i : . 43,205 62 
Leaving the receipts for water (as- 
sessed for the year 1867,) to May 
1, 1867, the sum of : 4 $362,674 12 
The total amount received from 
January 1, 1867, to May 1, 1867, for 
turning on water in cases where it 
had been turned off, for non-payment 
of rates is 


Total receipts from January 1, 1866, to May 
1, 1867 : ; 

The increased amount of income in 1866 over 
the previous year, is : : : 

The total amount of assessments now made 
for the present year, is 

The estimated amount of income fro om the sales 
of water during the year 1867, is 
The expenditures of my office for the year end- 

ing May 1, 1867 have been 


The items of this expenditure are as follows: 
Paid Wm. F. Davis, Registrar . 
Chas. H. Little, Treasurer’s clerk 
Charles L. Bancroft, clerk 


Amount carried forward, 


“a 


$487,576 25 


405,879 74 


658 00 


eee ED 


$894,113 99 


. $894,113 99 


36,196 77 
382,508 35 
500,000 00 


14,285 46 


2,200 00 
1,600 00 
1,163 32 


ee 


$4,963 32 
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Amount brought forward, . : : : $4,963 32 
‘Paid Stephen Badlam, if ; : : 1,163 32 
Edwin Jennings, te : : : 1,163 32 
Jacob ™. Mayo, on meters eral: 966 96 
Chas. C. Badlam, Inspector . é ‘ 480 36 
R. D. Child, “ ; : ; TT5 00 
C. M. Thompson, ge ; : . TT5 00 
F. W. Fay, cs : z TT5 00 
T. L. Kelley, i ; : ; T7T5 00 
J. Hayward, is : ; : TT5 00 
QO. A. Ramsdell, a : : : TT5 00 
F. C. Hogan, f : , : 50 00 
H. T. Beal, « NT OR AT 50 
J. L. Fairbanks, stationery : : : 406 10 
J. HK. Farwell & Co., printing . : , T 30 
A. Mudge & Son, s : : : 387 28 


$14,285 46 


—<$<$<$—.- —____., 


a tron ae ee, oe) . awe ae ®t Real yi 2 a ees 
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; METERS. 


The total number of meters now applied to the premises of 
water-takers is 879. Of this number 681 are 8-inch, 176 1-inch, 
18 9-inch, 3 3-inch, and 1 4-inch size. 

They are attached to a variety of establishments, embracing 
hotels, railroads, manufactories, stables, confectionery, oyster 
saloons, and buildings occupied by several tenants. 
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The following table exhibits the yearly revenue received from 
the sale of Cochituate water, since its introduction into the city, 
October 25, 1848: 

Received by Water Commissioners, as per Audi- 


tor’s Report, in 1848. : : : $972 81 
From January 1, 1849, to January 1, 1850, Kee MATES TE, 
66 é 1850, “ 1851, ‘ 99,025 45 
rT bé 1851, be 1852, 161,052 85 
“ 7 1852, “ 1853, . Li Potivog 
«“ « 1853, “ 1854, a LY O.cabyeners 
6“ é 1854, é“ 1855, pce OOd sol 
« x 1855, “ 1856, . 266,302 TT 
és “ 1856, a 1857, . 282,651 84 
“ « 1857, « 1858, ihr det Raps) vo’ 
« 6 1858, é 1859, . 802,409 73 
a“ r 1859, é“ 1860, . 314,808 9% 
«“ “ 1860, “ 1861, . 834,544 86 
“ « 1861, «“ 1862, . 865,323 96 
ibe | 6 46 1862, < 1863, SE RE RVar S53 
“ ‘ 1863, a“ 1864, . 394,506 25 
“ rr 1864, « 1865, . 430,710 76 
« & 1865, «“ 1866, . 450,341 48 
“ a 1866, té 1867, . , 486,638.25 
« ‘“ 1867, to May 1, 1867, . . 405,879 74: 


$5,622,905 89 
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Statement showing the number of houses, stores, steam 
engines, etc., in the City of Boston, supplied with Cochituate 
water to the first of January 1867, with the amount of water 
rates paid for 1866: 


19,642 


Dwelling-houses 
Boarding “ 
Model : 
Lodging 
Hotels 

Stores and shops . 
Buildings 
Offices 
Printing offices 
Banks 

Halls . 
Theatre 
Private schools 
Asylums 
Green-houses 
Churches 
Markets 
Cellars 


Restaurants and saloons 


Club-houses . 
Bath-house . 
Photographers 
Packing-houses 
Stables 
Factories 
Breweries 


Amount carried forward, 


$244 498 
198 
1,921 
55 
412 
39,867 
4,530 
3,239 
524 
257 
311 
25 
235 
595 
41 
688 
152 
7159 
4142 
99 

55 
1,248 
315 
7,512 
529 
39 


$312,789 


90 


00 
62 
00 
00 
03 
TL 
55 
12 
50 
50 
00 
50 
00 
00 
25 
00 
50 
123 
00 
00 
58 
75 


12 
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Amount brought forward, 


6 


Bleacheries . 

Laundry 

Bakeries 

Ship-yards : 
Dry docks and engines . 
Shops rT 66 


32 Stores 6 6 


m— me me DD DO eS wR &! aT 


43 


50 


Foundries “ i 
Factories “ a. 
Printing “ ‘ : : ° 
Bakery at a 
Ship-yard “ Be 
Binderies “ f 
Buildings “ i 
Pottery and engine 
mmunary. “1.1 
Mill “ 6“ 
Stationary Ks 
Armories 
Gymnasiums ; - 
Hand-hose 
Fountains : ; , 
Gas Light Co. (filling tank) . 
Mill-dam Co. 
Custom House 
Steam-boats : 
Office (Harbor Master) 
“« (City Scales) 
Old State House . 
Court House 
Probate Building . 


Amount carried forward, 


$312,789 12 
80 00 


2,515 63 


2,990 00 


$334,165 15 
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Amount brought forward, . : ; . $334,165 15 
House of reception . : : 10 00 
5 Fire-alarm motors : : ; 50 00 
22 Fire-engines, hose and hook and jada 
houses. : ; : : d 553 50 
27TT Public Schools . : : ; 1,882 00 
2 City stables : : : : ; 200 75 
Offal station : : é : : 150 00 
Steamer Henry Morrison : : : 192 56 
House of Correction . ; : : 462 00 
Public Library. : : : : 50 00 
MancuisHally new tt chads dee nee 40 00 
Shop (paving department) . : : 9 00 
Common sewer department (making 
mortar) . : : : : ; 50 00. 
Public urinals ; ‘ : ; : 145 00 
Street sprinkling . ; ; : 4 400 00 
Deer park . : ; ‘ : : 10 00 
Boston Common . : : oe 50 00 
J. F. Paul (contract pipe) . : j 16 70 
Building purposes : : 1,674 63 


Contractors for supplying Tipp : 2,017 16 
Metered water . ‘ : ; . 117,244 74 


$459,373 19 
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Statement showing the number and kind of Water Fixtures contained 
within the premises of Water-takers in the City of Boston, to 
January 1, 1867, as compared with previous years. 


1864. 1865. 1866. REMARKS. 


4,831 4,797 4,774 Taps. These have no connection with 
any drain or sewer. 


38,844 40,184 40,496 Sinks. 
15,488 16,767 17,204 Wash-hand basins. 


5,262 5,475 5,499 Bathing tubs. 
6,286 6,752 7,398 Pan water-closets. 
7sL17 7,317 7,563 Hopper water-closets. 
Gece 181 312 Pew es es pull. 
935 315 239 seaees aS self-acting. 
eoce 213 226 potas - waste. 
eeee 498 536 AIT bh sf door. 
1,644 1,741 1,790 Urinals. 
5,535 6,087 6,365 Wash-tubs. These are permanently 
attached to the building. 
12 737 756 Shower-baths. 
12 13 13 Hydraulic rams. 
708 715 773 Private hydrants. 
278 334 350 Slop-hoppers. 
emto 28 33 Foot-baths. 


86,952 | 92,154 | 93,327 


Respectfully submitted. 
WM. F. DAVIS, 
Water Registrar. 
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REPORT OF THE CITY ENGINEER, 


OFFICE OF CITY ENGINEER, 
Boston, May 5, 1867. 


Joun H. THornpiKe, Esq., President Cochituate Water Board: 


Sir, — In compliance with the ninth section of the ordinance 
relating to the department of engineering and surveying, the 
following report is respectfully submitted : 


EASTERN DIVISION. 


The details of the condition of the works in this division will 
be found in the Report of the Superintendent. 

A table of the average monthly heights of the water in the 
Brookline and City Reservoirs above tide marsh level for the past 
five years will be found on page 60. It will be noticed thatthe loss 
of head from Brookline to Beacon Hill and toSouth Boston varies 
but little from last year, although the average level was a trifle 
lower. 

The water was shut off from the Hast Boston Reservoir last 
fall for examinations, with a view to discover in what manner to 
remedy its leaky condition. Certain experiments were made by 
the Superintendent, which, I am informed, tend to show that 
there is no leakage below a line ten feet above the bottom. I 
think it would be well, before making any expensive alterations, 
to make sure, if possible, of the exact cause of the defects, and 
with this view I propose still further observations of the amount 
of leakage and the localities where the leakage is apparent. 
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LAKE COCHITUATE. 


With the exception of the Course Brook culvert, the filter 
dam at Pegan Brook, certain portions of the slope-walls, and the 
fences in the vicinity of the Superintendent’s house, the struc- 
tures, etc., at the Lake are in good condition. The high stage 
of the water in the Lake during the year has prevented the 
re-building of the Course Brook culvert as recommended in 
last year’s report. When it is rebuilt, the slopes of the road 
on either side should be protected with a substantial wall, and 
paved gutters made to carry off the surface water which in heavy 
rains does so much damage to the road. During the severe 
thunder storm in the month of July, when, in the space of a 
few hours, over seven inches of rain fell in the vicinity of the 
Lake, a small portion of the southerly end of the filter dam was 
washed away. ‘The water behind the dam rose so rapidly that 
the flume, being partially choked with drift-wood, weeds, grass, 
etc., was inadequate to carry off the flood, and it soon overtopped 
the dam and worked its way through the light sandy soil on the 
southerly end of the dam, and carried away about fifteen feet in 
width of the bank and a small portion of the stone work. No 
repairs have been made, owing to the high state of the water, 
and consequently the dam has been inoperative since then. 

Had this dam been located by the late Superintendent where 
I advised, and built into the bank in the manner proposed, this 
accident, [ think, would not have occurred. The object of the 
Superintendent in changing the location was to save about 
twenty feet in the length of the dam, the expense of which 
would have been trifling. 

The slope-wall in various places at the Lake, especially where 
laid on slopes too steep, has been undermined, and with portions 
of the bank slid into the Lake. These portions cannot be 
repaired until the water is considerably lower, and when the 
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_ time comes the slopes should be reduced, and if possible larger 
stone used. I would suggest that, instead of using small field 
stone which have to be hauled a considerable distance, we 
should get out from some of the ledges and large bowlders on 
our own premises stone more suitable for such work. 

The fences along the road, in the vicinity of the City’s house, 
are in bad condition; the posts are nearly all rotten, and have 
had to be braced to hold them up. The repairs that have been 
made this spring will probably make the fences answer for this 
year, but in another year they should be re-built. 

January 1, 1866, water at the lake was 8 feet, 11 inches above 
the bottom of the conduit; on the 12th of February it had fallen 
to 7 feet 3 inches, the lowest point reached during the year; it 
then began to rise, and continued, with slight fluctuations, until 
April 30, when it was 12 feet, 3 inches. On May 27 it had fallen 
to 11 feet 11 inches, and by the 18th of June had risen again 
to 12 feet 10 inches. On the 28th of July it stood at 12 feet, 
and continued to fall, with slight fluctuations, until the 15th of 
November, to 11 feet, 34 inches, when it began to gain, and on 
the 31st of December was 12 feet and 2 inches. 

By reference to the table on page 56, it will be seen that 
the average height of the water in the Lake for the year 1866, 
was 11 34% feet above the bottom of the conduit, being a higher 
average than for any year since the Lake was raised in 1859, 
except in 1863, when the average was 13 557, feet. 

On page 55 will be found a statement of the rain-fall on the 
water-shed of the Lake, the amount of water consumed and 
wasted, the percentage of rain-fall received into the Lake each 
year for a term of thirteen years, and the average per year for 
the whole term. It will be seen that only 25 per cent of the 
rain-fall of 1866 was received into the Lake, being the smallest 
percentage for thirteen years, and the average percentage for 
the whole term was forty-seven. 
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CONSUMPTION OF WATER. 


The tables on pages 52 and 53 show the daily average number 
of gallons of water consumed for each month and year from 1849 
to 1866, inclusive. The record for 1866 shows an average 
daily consumption of 12,229,000 gallons, being a decrease of 
453,000 gallons from the average daily consumption of 1865. 


- Although a comparison of the amount used daily for the past 


year with that of 1861 shows the enormous decrease of 33 per 
cent; yet if we take into account the increase of population, in 
the mean time, the result is still more gratifying. For instance 
in 1861 the population was in round numbers 180,700; the 
consumption for that year was 18,189,304 gallons per day, or 
100% gallons per day for each inhabitant; in 1866 the popula- 
tion is estimated at 200,000, the consumption per day, 12,229,- 
000 gallons, and the daily amount per head 617445 gallons. So 


that the actual decrease since 1861 is 39 per cent, instead of 


33 per cent, as above stated. 

In my report last year I contended, and I think proved, that 
all the present legitimate wants of the city could be abundantly 
served with a supply of 8,000,000 gallons per day. I see no 
reason to change that statement. The population of Boston is 
estimated at 200,000, and for all domestic uses, the records of 
the meters in the houses of the members of your Board show 
that 25 gallons per inhabitant is an ample supply. At this 
rate, the domestic uses of water would require a daily supply of 
5,000,000 gallons. The amount consumed by large manufac- 
tories, hotels, etc., as measured by meters during the last year, 
was about 2,000,000 gallons per day, and if we estimate the 
miscellaneous consumption at 1,000,000 gallons per day, we 
have a total of 8,000,000 gallons, which is. unquestionably a 
liberal supply. If an increase in the number of meters, a more 
rigid inspection of the premises of water-takers with a view to 
detect cases of waste, and a special tax on hopper closets, will 


i. 
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reduce our consumption to 8,000,000 gallons per day, let it be 
done. 


CONDUIT. 


Since the date of the last report, those portions of the conduit 
considered in the worst condition have been examined several 
times. The section at Ware’s Valley, in Needham, near the 
West Pipe Chamber, which has been alluded to in former reports 
as in a most dangerous condition, was repaired last summer with 
Portland cement, and a recent examination showed it to be in 
very fair condition. .At the same examination the whole line, 
from Charles river to the Brookline tunnel, was carefully in- 
spected. On the Second Division, between Stations 196 and 
197, is a small crack in the top arch, about fifty feet in length; 
from Station 2174 to 2184, is a crack in-the bottom and top 
arches, which needs attention; from 224 to 225, is a double 
crack in the top arch; and from 2324 to 234, a very slight one 
in the top. The worst place in this division is a portion about 
sixty-five feet in length, between Stations 242% and 2444; the 
crack at this place is quite a serious one, and should be repaired 
at once. <A small crack was discovered between Stations 254 
and 255; and this section is very dirty and needs a thorough 
cleaning. Only one more crack was found in this division, and 
that was a very slight one, between Stations 2634 to 264. 

The condition of the conduit below Newton Centre, on the 
Third Division, was in better general condition, as to cleanliness 
and freedom from cracks, than the portion between Charles river 
and Newton Centre. A slight crack about thirty feet long was 
found in the top arch, between Stations 1 and 2; at Station 374 
was found a large fissure in the bottom arch, through which a 
large volume of water, and some sand, was flowing into the 
aqueduct — this is the same fissure alluded to in my last report, 
and was then reported as plugged up; east of Station 51 is a 
slight crack and a small fissure in the bottom, bringing in water ; 
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the old cracks, between Stations 1194 and 124, and between 
1334 and 1384, do not show much change — those portions that 
were pointed with Portland cement remain very perfect; from 
1384 to the western end of the Brookline tunnel, the conduit is 
in excellent condition. 

At the time of the examination above referred to, a trial was 
made of the magnesium light for illuminating the interior of the 
conduit, and, with the exception of certain mechanical defects in 
the apparatus, it was a decided success, and a vast improvement 
over the ordinary lights hitherto used. — 


CHESTNUT HILL RESERVOIR. 


This work has progressed since the date of the last report 
quite as satisfactorily as was expected. The first work with 
teams was begun on the 25th of April of last year, the number 
at that time being only eight, and the whole number. of men 
employed about 200. Operations with the teams were com- 
menced on the southerly side of the Lawrence meadow in 
removing the soil preparatory to building the embankment. 
The number of teams was increased before the close of May 
last to 20 —that is, 40 horses and carts—by the middle of 
August to 30, and the number now employed is 50. 

The following statement shows the average daily number of 
men employed in this work in each month, commencing with 
April 1866: . 


Aprils». ig E82 1866 ; November .. 319 


May . ee eH December . 270 
June. ponies te ( January Aa 

1866< July. . 400 | February . 240 
August . . 424 1867< March . . 222 
September . 396 April. ee de: 

| October &) ano L Views. . 406 


Besides the horses and carts, which, with the drivers, are 
furnished by contract, the city has now in use fourteen yoke of 
cattle of its own, employed in hauling stone, removing stumps and 
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such kinds of work as they are better adapted for than horses. 
The bank on the Lawrence meadow was begun May 15th, 1866, 
and since that time there has been 5,463 feet in length built in 
that section, or all but about 600 feet, and in the lower section 
about 1,200 feet, making 6,663 feet in all. Of this there. has 
been 3,622 feet covered with a substantial protection wall of 
stone, 1,649 of which was laid by the day and 1,973 by contract. 
The whole number of square yards of slope-wall now laid is 
1,074. The work on the wall was begun May 24th, 1866, and 
stopped on the 6th of November. On the 22d of April, 1867, it 
was resumed, and is now rapidly progressing. 

About one-half (2,100 feet) of the new location of Beacon 
Street has been graded and made ready for travel, and it is 
expected that the remainder will be completed and opened to 
public travel in a few weeks. 

Considerable progress has been made in preparing the foun- 
dations for the main embankment or dam on the easterly end of 
the Reservoir across the mouth of the basin. A trench has been 
opened in the natural soil under the centre of the bank, about 
1,500 feet in length, and of an average width and depth of ten 
feet; for a distance of 750 feet the bottom of this trench is solid 
rock, and the indications are that we shall find the same bottom’ 
entirely across the meadow. As this embankment is to be the 
dam to retain the water, the utmost care will be taken in its 
construction, both as to the material used and the manner of 
compacting it, in order that it shall be a water-tight structure. 

The work during the winter months, from the middle of 
November to the middle of April was confined chiefly to the 
removal of the muck from the Lawrence Meadow, work on the 
ledges, and the construction of a retaining wall on the southerly 
side of the driveway on the north side of the lower section of 
the Reservoir. This is a very substantial structure, varying in 
height from seven to twenty feet, and is about 410 feet in length. 
This wall is not yet completed, and work thereon has been 
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suspended, the workmen being now employed in laying the 
slope-wall. As this work can be done in the winter, when the 
work on the slope-walls must cease, it is not proposed to 
complete it until another winter. 

In June last it was found necessary to procure an engine 
and pump to keep the trench free of water near the proposed 
location of the effluent gate-house while removing the sand 
The pump commenced working on the 5th of July, and was 
kept in operation most of the time until August 27th, when an 
accident occurred which brought its operations to an abrupt 
termination. The engineer who had charge of the engine and 
pump had gone to dinner, and had not been absent more than 
fifteen minutes, when the boiler exploded, tearing the crown- 
plate, directly over the fire almost off, and sending the engine 
and boiler some fifty feet into the air, and about one hundred 
and fifty feet horizontally. Fortunately no one was injured, 
although one of the foremen on the work and a laborer had 
just left the side of the boiler, not liking a peculiar hissing 
sound, and were not more than fifty feet from it when the explo- 
sion occurred. | 

Upon the return of the engineer, he was closely questioned 
as to the condition of the boiler when he left, the state of the 
water, and the condition of the fire. His statements at this 
time and at a subsequent investigation were such that, if true, 
an explosion would have been impossible. He insisted that the 
height of the water in the boiler was tested immediately before 
leaving for dinner, and was found to be so high that it would 
discharge mixed with steam from the upper cock, and run freely 
from the lower one; that the pressure-gauge indicated only 
thirty lbs. per square inch and that the fire was low; and fur- 
thermore that, as an additional precaution he left the door of 
the fire-box open. The boiler was examined by Messrs. 
McLauthlin and Dutemple, experienced mechanics of this city, 
and by the Superintendent, Resident Engineer, and myself, and we 
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all agreed that the explosion was caused by the low state of the 
water in the boiler, and that the accident was due entirely to 
the carelessness of the engineer, who was promptly discharged. 
A new engine was procured with all possible despatch, but it was 
thought advisable to locate it at a pit in the Lawrence meadow, 
which had been sunk about nine feet below the level of the meadow, 
and into which the water in the soil of the meadow was led by 
a system of open ditches. By this means the soil and muck of 
the meadow became drained and ina fit condition to be removed 
during the winter. This pump was found to be inadequate, and 
a larger one substituted which is now in operation at the same 
place. It is intended to remove a portion of the present 
aqueduct at and near the site of the proposed intermediate gate- 
house, for the purpose of building said gate-house and making 
the embankment, which, at this place divides the reservoir into 
two sections, water-tight; when this is done, a twenty-inch pipe 
will be laid at such a level as to drain the Lawrence meadow 
without the aid of the pump, and the engine and pump will be 
replaced at the point where the explosion occurred. 

On the 10th of February occurred the greatest freshet known 
in this vicinity for years, and it furnished an excellent opportu- 
nity to determine the maximum run of surface water through 
the meadows, and which must be provided for with artificial 
canals or brick drains when the reservoir is completed. It was 
found that the four feet stone culvert built by Mr. Knowlton, in 
the fall of 1865, was inadequate in size, the water backing up 
four feet from the top on the upper side. This culvert will be 
replaced by a brick drain 233 feet in length, and 6 feet 4 inches 
high, by 6 feet wide in the clear. This will connect with 
another 5 feet high by 4 feet 8 inches wide, and 532 feet in 
length; then it is reduced again to 4 feet 4 inches high by 4 
feet wide, of which dimensions there will be 1,926 lineal feet. 
This reduction in size continues at intervals as follows: 1,697 
feet of 3 feet 8 inches by 3 feet 4 inches; 1,561 feet of 3 feet 4 
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inches by 3 feet, and 1,790 feet of circular drain of an internal 
diameter of 2 feet and 6 inches; making a total length of all 
sizes of 7,739 feet. Work on this drain will be commenced at 
once and finished this season. 

The work is now progressing well, and by the date of another 
annual report will be far advanced towards completion. 

The expenses of my department in connection with this work 
during the year ending April 30, have been as follows, viz: 


Salary of Henry M. Wightman, Resident Engineer $1,895 52 


« « §. C. Horn, Assistant Engineer . ‘ 810 50 

«  “ W.F. Learned, rodman . : : 328 50 
foo. G Sanger - . : : ; : 51 00 

“ Jeremiah Sullivan, axeman . : : 506 31 
Incidental expenses : : : ; 70 51 
$3,662 34 


The above amount was paid from the appropriation for 
Chestnut Hill Reservoir. 
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Conduit. 


The following table shows the different heights at which the 
water has been running, and the number of days in each month 
at the different heights. 

The height of the conduit is six feet four inches. 


HEIGHTS IN FEET AND INCHES. 
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NUMBER OF DAYS IN EACH MONTH. 
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Monthly Fall of Rain in 


Inches, in 1866. 


January. . 
February . 
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Boston, by J. P. Hall. 


PLACES 
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3.73 1.66 
5.28 4.68 
4.70 3.50 
2.03 2.56 
5.04 4,22 
3.41 2.64 
5.42 4.54 
3.87 8.52 
5.90 3.92 
2.72 1.62 
3.74 2.32 
4.86 3.00 
50.70 38.18 


Lowell, by Locks and Canals 
Company. 


41,36 


AND OBSERVERS. 


Cambridge, Observatory. 


Company, J. R. 


Scott, Agent. 


Waltham, by Boston Manu- 
facturing 
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3,50 
1.36 
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3.49 
5.70 
3.42 
6.86 
1.94 
2.60 
3.11 
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Providence, by A. Caswell. 
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4,29 
2.02 
5.29 
4,42 
2.03 
3.54 
5.75 
2.78 
3.97 


, 3.96 


46.04 


Nore.— Melted snow is, as usual, included in the above amounts of rain-fall. 


* Rain-gauge at the Lake kept by E. F. Knowlton until March; since then by Richard 
Carroll, under the direction of the Chairman of the Western Division. 


DAYS. 
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Table showing the days in 1866 upon which rain fell, and the 
amount in inches and hundredths, compiled from observations 
made by W. H. Bradley, Superintendent of Sewers. 


MONTOS. 


INCHES. 
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Annual Amount of Rain-Fall, in Inches, at Lake Cochituate, 
Boston and vicinity, 1849 to 1866, inclusive. 


PLACES AND OBSERVERS. 
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* By J. Vannevar. 
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City Document.— No. 89. 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


AN ORDINANCE 


IN ADDITION TO AN 


ORDINANCE RELATING TO PRINTING. 


1867. 


In Common Council, Sept. 26, 1867. 
Read, laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 
Attest: W. P. GREGG, 
Clerk of the Common Council. 


ay a 
Tot earn 
; Peas oe ‘ ‘ 


- =| 


Cire Oi eBOS TON: 


In Common Council, Sept. 26, 1867. 


The Joint Standing Committee on Ordinances, to whom was 
referred the Ordinance in addition to an Ordinance establishing 
the office of Messenger to the City Council, having considered 
the same, respectfully recommend to substitute therefor the 
accompanying “ Ordinance in addition to an Ordinance relating 
to Printing.” 

For the Committee. 
CHAS. W. SLACK, 


Chairman. 


Cas Y 220. Bt0.9 LeON 


IN THE YEAR ONE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SEVEN, 


AN ORDINANCE 
IN ADDITION TO AN ORDINANCE RELATING TO PRINTING. 


Be it ordained by the Aldermen and Common Council of the City 
of Boston, in City Council Assembled, as follows : 


Section 1. The Committee on Printing shall contract 
annually for all the stationery required by the City Council and 
the several departments of the City Government, said contract 
to be approved and signed by the Mayor. The Committee may 
make such rules and regulations in relation to the delivery of 
the stationery to said departments as they deem expedient. 
They shall see that the articles furnished are in accordance with 
the terms of the contract; and no bills for stationery shall be 
paid without their approval. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


SSS 
BOSTONIA 

CONDITA AD. ¥ 
NS 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


IN RELATION TO THE 


MANUFACTURE, MIXTURE, STORAGE AND SALE 


OF 


PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS. 


iS.G2 


In Common Council, Sept. 26, 1867. 
Read, laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 


Attest : W. P. GREGG, 
Clerk of the Common Council. 


f are } ‘ 

} ha, Oia } a M re Want a #4 ee m 4 uy 
; waa rw Nb 5s, Lae " 7 we } 
ee, LE Mie nha) 


Cry DiWacO/R B-O' ST) Onn: 


In Board of Aldermen, June 18, 1867. 


Rules and Regulations in relation to the Manufacture, Mixture, 
Storage and Sale of Petroleum and its products. 


1. Any person desiring to manufacture, refine, mix, store or 
keep crude petroleum, or any oil or fluid, composed wholly or in 
part of the products of petroleum, in a greater quantity than five 
hundred gallons in any one locality in the city of Boston, shall 
make application in writing for a license therefor to the Board 
of Aldermen of said city, and ‘shall state in such application the 
locality, building, or part of a building for which he desires a 
license, and whether he desires a license for manufacturing, 
refining and mixing said articles or any of them, ora license for 
storing and keeping them, or both. Such application shall be 
referred to the Board of Engineers of the Fire Department; 
and the Chief Enginecr or some one of the Assistant Engineers 
shall, within one week from the time of such reference, examine 
the locality or building described in such application, and report 
in writing to the Board of Aldermen his opinion of the pro- 
priety of granting the license applied for. 

2. No license shall be granted for manufacturing, refining, 
mixing, storing or keeping said articles, or any of them, upon 
any alley, sidewalk, street or wharf within the limits of the city, 
nor in any part of a building occupied in whole or in part as a 
dwelling house, nor upon any floor of a building above the first 
floor. | 

3. No license shall be granted for mixing, storing or keep- 
ing crude petroleum, naphtha or gasoline in any part of a building 
above the cellar, unless said articles are contained in metallic 
vessels securely closed. 


" 


4. Except as hereinbefore expressly provided, licenses may 
be granted for manufacturing, refining, mixing, storing and keep- 
ing said articles, or any of them, in cellars or upon the first 
floor of buildings, or in other suitable localities, in such quanti- 
ties over five hundred gallons, and in such a manner as the 
Board of Aldermen may in each case determine, except that no 
license shall be granted for manufacturing, refining, mixing, stor- 
ing or keeping said articles, or any of them, upon the first floor 
of any building in a greater quantity than five hundred gallons, 
unless the same be contained in metallic vessels securely closed, 
or the foundations and walls of said building be of brick, stone 
or iron, and the sills or walls of said building be built without 
apertures for a space of at least one foot above the floor. 

5. There shall be expressed in said license the name of the 
person or persons to whom the license is granted, and whether 
he or they are permitted to manufacture, refine and mix said 
articles, or any of them, or to store and keep them, or both, and 
a description of the locality, building, or part of a building 
licensed, and any limitations upon the quantity of said articles 
or any of them, which may be manufactured, refined, mixed, 
stored or kept therein, or upon the manner of manufacturing, 
refining, mixing, storing or keeping the same which the Board of 
Aldermen may in each case see fit to impose; and any person 
so licensed may manufacture, refine, mix, store or keep said 
articles, or any of them, within the terms of his license, either 
on his own account or on account of any other person. Any 
violation of the terms of said license shall work a revocation of 
the same, and the Board of Aldermen aa revoke any license, 
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without cause, at any time. 

6. These Rules and Regulations shall not apply to buildings 
or premises constructed in accordance with the provisions of the 
first section of an Act of the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
entitled “ An Act concerning the manufacture, storage and sale 
of Petroleum and its products,” approved May 29, 1866. 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Common Council, Sept. 26, 1867. 


The Joint Standing Committee on Ordinances, to whom were 
referred the rules and regulations in relation to the manufacture, 
mixture, storage and sale of petroleum and its products, having 
considered the same, respectfully report that said rules and 
regulations ought to pass with this amendment, — insert after 
the third rule the following words: 

“No license shall be granted for storing or keeping any oils 
or burning fluids manufactured from coal or petroleum, which 
have not been inspected by the officer appointed for that pur- 
pose by the Mayor and Aldermen.” 

For the Committee. 
CHAS. W. SLACK, 


Chairman. 
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City Document.— No. 91. 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


BC 
SGT A AD.» 
Ci 18.39 sav 


pn] 


PUBLIC BATHING. 


ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION 


BST. 


Pry Or BOSTON. 


In Board of Alderecen, Sept. 30, 1867. 


The Joint Standing Committee on Public Bathing beg leave 
to represent that an additional appropriation of five thousand 
dollars will be required to meet the expenses of the season just 
ended, and to provide for the care and preservation of the 
several bathing establishments from the present time until the 
first of June, 1868. The following is a statement of the 
amounts expended, under the orders of the City Council, up to 
this date. 


For construction of new bath-houses, alterations 
of old ones, repairs, rents, etc. . : : $15,378 73 


_ For salaries of Superintendents : : ; 4,106 00 
Furniture, stationery, printing, etc. . ; : T41 48 
Miscellaneous ‘ : : : : ‘ 75 30 


Totals. ; : : $20,301 51 


The expense of conducting six bathing houses, last year, 
amounted to about $19,000; and the number of bathers was 
433,690. During the present year, six additional establish- 
ments have been furnished, and more than twice the number of 
persons have availed themselves of their privileges. The 
number of establishments now in operation will be sufficient to 
meet the wants of the community for a number of years; and 
the expense of carrying on this great sanitary work will here- 


7 
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after be confined mainly to repairs and superintendence, and 
will therefore be greatly reduced. 
The Committee would respectfully recommend the passage of 
the accompanying order. 
For the Committee. 
CHAS. W. SLACK, 


Chairman. 


ORDERED: That there be transferred from the “Reserved 
Fund ” to the appropriation for “Public Bathing” the sum of 
five thousand dollars. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


BOSTONIA 9 
EON DITA DY 
CII GF Gost 

Fea)" rr 


Ay 


MERIDIAN STREET BRIDGE. 


STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES FOR REPAIRS. 


1867. 


j i ian 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


Meridian Street Bridge Repuirs. 


The City Council appropriated this 
year, at the request of the Com- 
mittee, in addition to the amount 
heretofore granted, the sum of 

Balance from last financial year~ . 


Total 


This amount has been expended as 
follows, viz: 

Balance on contract and for extra 
work 

Draws and wings, or piers 

Paving, gravel, edgestones, sidewalk 
and painting : : : 

Covering planking with composition, 
balance of contract : 

Salary of Superintendent of Con- 
struction ‘ : : 

Building wall, carting, oil, gas fix- 
tures, etc. . 


Balance unexpended 


$14,917 17 
8.887 37 


9,054 60 
2,111 16 
800 00 


272 33 


$17,000 00 
19,202 50 © 


ee ee ee 


$36,202 50 


$36,042 63 


$159 87 
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There will be needed, to meet the outstanding 
claims for materials furnished, and work done 
on the bridge, as follows, viz: 

Amount allowed Contractor by the Committee of 
last year, which did not come to the knowledge 
of this Committee until the final settlement 
recently made with him . : : ; 

Balance due Contractor for building fender guards 
and foundation for Superintendent’s house 

Planking floor of draw, and repairing turn-table 
— estimate, say 


Total amount required . 
Less balance of appropriation 


Net amount required . 


CHARLES R. McLEAN, 


$450 00 
1,167 00 


342 87 


1,959 87 
159 87 


$1,800 00 


Chairman of Committee on Bridges. 


OctoBER 1, 1867. 
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fey, OF: BOSTON. 


AUDITOR'S MONTHLY EXHIBIT, 


OCTOBER 3, 1867. 


CITY OF BOSTON. * 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 1867-68. 


MONTHLY EXHIBIT. 


OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF Accounts, City HALL, 
October 3, 1867. 
To the Honorable City Council: 

Gentlemen, — The undersigned, in compliance with the 3d 
Section of the Ordinance on Finance, herewith presents an Exhibit 
of the General and Special Appropriations for the present finan- - 
cial year of 1867-68, as shown in the books in his office, 
October 1, 1867, including the October Draft, exhibiting the 
original appropriations, the amount expended and the balances 
of each unexpended at that date. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ALFRED T. TURNER, 
Auditor of Accounts. 


GHNEHRAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


Amount of each 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. Appropriation. Expended. Bal. Unexpended. 
Adams School House $12,000 00 $11,659 27 $340 73 
Advertising . 4,000 00 1,715 83 2,284 17 
Annuities. 1,200 00 455 00 745 00 
Albany Street Bridge 72,000 00 7,041 20 64,958 80 
Armories : ; 16,000 00 6,312 98 9,687 02 
Bells and Clocks 2,000 00 1,145 70 854 30 
Boston Harbor 9,300 00 1,933 88 7,366 12 
Bridges . 14,000 00 8,006 91 5,993 09 
Cemeteries 7,700 00 3,fo0) 02 3,966 48 
City Debt 400,000 00 231,700 00; 168,300 00 
City Hospital 91,000 00 50,886 88 40,113 12 
Common, etc. *50,050 00 38 232 85 11,817 15 
County of Suffolk . 225,000 00 101,500 66} 128,499 34 
Engineer’s Department . : 20,000 00 10,417 80 9,582 20 
External Health Draanens 7,000 00 2,770 23 4,729 77 
Fire Alarms . , 19,500 00 10,949 36 8,550 64 
Fire Department . 159,500 00 69,934 58 89,565 42 
Harbor Dredging . : *21,763 48 10,794 10 10,969 38 
Internal Health Department : 232,400 00 118,820 00 113,580 00 
Interest and Premium . 930,000 00 237,038 16} 692,961 84 
Incidental Expenses 75,000 00 37,488 64 37,011 36 
Lamps . : 250,500 00 86,701 84) 168,798 16 
Markets ; 8,200 00 3,564 27 4,635 73 
Meridian Street Bridge . *36,202 50 36,042 63 159 87 
aiden Bounty ? 30,000 00 7,622 80 22,377 20 

ount Hope Cemetery . 4 

Add oa Received, $6, 776. 60 pails ESS, CARE 
New Lunatic Hospital . ; ; *114,428 03 1,429 02) 112,999 01 
Old Claims . ; : 1,500 00 258 74 1,241 26 
Overseers of the Poor . 50,300 00 10.000 00 40,300 00 
Paving, ete. F 250,000 00 133,952 62) 116,047 38 
Police . ; : = 473,835 00 213,035 34| 260,799 66 
Public Bathing 20,000 00 20,301 51)#301.51 to be pro’d fort 
Public Buildings . 58,000 00 23,056 00 34,944 00 
Public Institutions, viz: 

House of Industry 115,000 00 62,756 66 52,243 34 

House of Correction . 78,000 00 33,683 54 44,316 46 

Lunatic Hospital ; 55,000 00 28,978 35 26,021 65 

Steamboat ‘‘ Henry Morrison ’”’ 13,000 00 7,311 84 5,688 16 

Pauper Expenses’. : 12,000 00 3,177 80 8,822 20 

General Expenses at City Office . 6,000 00 2,887 74 3,112 26 


Carried forward $3,956,552 15) $1,656,013 74'$2,307,616 52 


*To these appropriations have been added the balances brought from 1866-67, 


t The excess of expenditures over this appropriation is charged, but will not be paid until provided 
for by transfer to. meet the same. 
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OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. eeandort Expended. _|Bal. Unexpended. 
Brought forward . $3,956,552 15)/$1,656,018 74/$2,307,616 52 
Public TAnds *12,102 00 4.16 1210 7,940 90 
Public Library . #39, "O58 1] 29.889 63 9,368 48 
Printing and Stationery 30,000 00 9,198 72 20,801 28 
Reserved Fund . 250,000 00 38,950 00 211,050 00 
Salaries 100,000 00 57,437 00 42,563 00 
Schools and Sunedi Houses. viz: 
High and Grammar School Instructors) 368,700 00 175,766 35 192,933 
Grammar Schools, Public Buildings, 84,000 00 54,291 36 29,708 64 
Grammar Schovls, Schoo] Committee, 35,900 00 14,695 12 21,204 88 
Salaries Officers School Committee 12,500 00 5,650 00 6,850 00 
Primary School Instructors . 174,750 00 84,508 43 90,241 57 
Primary Schools, Publie Buildings, 70,000 00 38,230 04 31,769 
Primary Schools, School Committee, *13,000 00 10,170 05 2,829 95 
Sealers of Weights and Measures 6,800 00 3,404 97 3,395 03 
Sewers and Drains ; 50,000 00 27,347 41 22,652 59 
State Tax . : 1 OO L000 OO sroaie ee cesta 1,700,000 00 
War Expenses . 10,000 00 3,684 43 6,315 57 
Water Works . 179,000 00 63,819 06 115,180 94 
Water Works, Interest and Premium, 550,000 00 77,095 00) 472,905 00 
Widening Streets : : #9275261 16 66,613 53 160,647 63 
$5,455,975 59 


Add Revenue received since May 1, 


Total 


$7 869,823 42)$2,420,925 94. 
776 60 


yf 


87,876,600 02 


Less to be pro- 
vided for by 
transfer .. 


4 301 51 


$5,455,674 08 


* To these appropriations have been added the balances brought from 1866-67. 


Total appropriations made by the City Council for 1867-68 


Total balances from 1866-67 


Total appropriations and balances 


$7,742,435 00 


127,388 42 


$7,869,823 42 


AUDITORS MONTHLY EXHIBIT. 


SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


[Under this head the appropriations in some instances are ‘only the balances 
brought from last financial year, and in others, balances and additions made to 


them the present financial year. | 


Albany Street Grading (loan) . 

Albany Street Damages (loan). 

Apple Island (reserved fund) : 

Back Bay and Surface Drainage (reve- 
nue) . 

Central Charity Bureau ‘(revenue and 
loans) 

Chestnut Hill Driveway (loan) 

Chestnut Hill Reservoir (loans) ; 

City Hospital Lodge (reserved fund) 

Dedham Street Grading (loans) 

Dover Street (loans) : 

_ Engine House No. 1 and Ward Room 
Ward 12 (loans). 

Grammar School House Wd. 7 (loans) 

Hose House No. | (loans) 

Oliver Street (revenue) . 

Primary School House, Thacher Street 
(reserved fund) 

People’s Ferry Drops (loan ‘and re- 
served fund) 

School House, Richmond Street (loan) 

Soldiers’ Relief (revenue) 

Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument on 
Boston Common (bal. appropriation) 

Wells School House (loan) : 

West City Stables (reserved fund) 


Advanced by Treasurer 


Loan, Revenue, 


= 


or from Expended. | Unexpended. 
Reserved Fund. 

$36,896 36) $14,697 49} $22,198 87 
26,527 74, 11,082 95 15,444 79 

3,790 00 3,700 00 : : 
43,232 15 43,232 15 
125,410 90 43 49 125,367 41 
111,305 59} 14,718 55 96,587 04 
339,116 38] 248,643 34 91,473 04 
17,200 00 8,700 00 8,500 00 
25,174 67} 138,859 73 11,314 94 
4,704 11 300 00 4,404 11 
28,000 00) 11,097 77 16,902 23 
75,000 00} 20,288 46 04,711 54 
20,000 00 2,952 68 17,047 732 
14,448 20) 113,823 58)s99,375.38 adv. by Tr. 
4,000 00 4,000 00 
23,991 55! 18,740 76 5,250 79 
17,785 43} 17,762 42 23 O1 
6,592 40} 48,216 94) 941,624.54 adv. by Tr. 
27,453 52 3,779 55 2367391 
91,000 00} 31,7389 54 59,260 46 
7,000 00 7,008 97) 8.97 to be prov’d for. 
$1,044,589 00)$586,206 22} $599,391 67 

140,999 92 
Less to be 
prov’d for ! 8 97 
by tr’sfer. 


$1,185,588 92 


RECAPITULATION. 


$599,382 70 


Appropriations 


General 
Special 


and Revenue. 


1,185 588 92 


Expended. 


Unexpended. 


7,876,600 02} $2,420,925 94)%5,455,674 08 
586,206 22) 


599,382 70 


$9,062,188 94) $3,007,182 161$6,055,056 78 
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SITY OF BOSTON. 


BO TON 
a CONDITA S D., 
SSS 


ee leeNG 


DESCRIPTIONS AND ESTIMATES 


OF THE 


BOSTON HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE, 


AT 


YeEN EELE OP. 


igh GAG, 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


OFFICE OF THE BoarpD oF DIRECTORS 
FOR Pusuiic INSTITUTIONS, 


City Hau, Boston, October 4, 1867. 


Lo the Honorable the City Council of Boston: 

[ have the honor to submit for your approval the Plans, De- 
scriptions and Estimates of the Boston Hospital for the Insane, 
at Winthrop, Mass. 

They have been very carefully prepared, and unanimously 
adopted by the Board. 

Very Respectfully, 
J. P. BRADLEE, 
President of the Board of Directors, 
for Public Institutions. 
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Boston Lunatic Hospirat, ? 
Boston, Mass., Sept. 28, 1867. § 


To the Board of Directors for Public Institutions. 


GENTLEMEN: Three months ago, the Committee on the pro- 
posed new “Hospital for the Insane” referred the “ Plans” to 
the Architect (N. J. Bradlee, Esq.,) and myself, with the request 
that we would give them a thorough revision. That has been 
done, and the result is before you. 

While not doubting that Experts, of larger experience, may 
discover defects and suggest improvements, we are at a loss to 
see how, without great expense, the plans can easily be materi- 
ally improved. 

Such a Hospital structure, containing no provision that can 
well be dispensed with, and requiring not a dollar for mere 
ornamentation, will be no discredit to the humanity, intelligence 
and good taste of Boston. ' 

These plans have my hearty and unqualified approval. 


Very respectfully, 
CLEMENT A. WALKER, 


Superintendent. 


HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE. 5 


No. 18 PEMBERTON SQUARE, 
Boston, Sept. 20, 1867. 


To the Board of Directors of Public Institutions of the City of 


Boston: 


GENTLEMEN: I herewith submit my Plans for the proposed 
Hospital at Winthrop, in which are incorporated all the improve- 
ments of the modern Hospitals, besides many new ones which 
have been suggested by Dr. Walker, and the several superinten- 
dents who have examined the same. I also submit a full de- 
scription of the proposed building, together with the estimates, 
which were made with the greatest care; and I believe that they 
can be relied upon in every particular. These are based upon 
the present market prices, and all the items are given in detail. 
As will be seen, the total cost amounts to four hundred and 
ninety-eight thousand five hundred and three dollars, which 
includes twenty-two thousand six hundred dollars, added to 
cover any contingencies or extras. 

Respectfully submitted, 


NATHANIEL J. BRADLEE. 
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DESCRIPTION. 


LOCATION. 


The land purchased for the new Hospital is situated in the 
town of Winthrop, about five miles from the City Hall. It con- 
sists of one hundred and twenty acres of upland, and sixty of 
marsh, and is one of the most delightful locations that could 
have been selected for the purpose. The site for the proposed 
building will be at an elevation of eighty feet above tide marsh 
level, overlooking Massachusetts Bay, the City of Boston, and 
surrounding country, with the land gradually sloping in every 
direction, insuring good drainage. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE BUILDING. 


The exterior walls will be of brick, with granite trimmings, 
surmounted by a brick cornice and French roof. 

The grouping of the several wings, falling back as they do 
from the centre and from each other, with their several projec- 
tions and bays, will give a very pleasing effect to the whole. 


BASEMENT. 


This story, which will be from four to six feet above the level 
of the ground, will contain five hundred and four hot air cham- 
bers, each being two feet by five feet, for the pipes to heat the 
building. The basement of the rear centre building will con- 
tain store rooms and vegetable cellars. 


PRINCIPAL STORY. 


The general plan of the building consists of a centre build- 
ing, three stories high, 60 feet by 92 feet; a building in the rear 
of the centre, two stories high, 49 feet by 156 feet, and two wings 
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of three sections each, two being three stories high. The first 
section on each side is 56 feet by 154 feet; the second section, 
56 feet by 145 feet 9 inches; the third section, two stories high, 
07 feet by 121 feet 9 inches; one being at each side of, and at 
an angle of 45 degrees to the second section. This gives eight 
distinct wards for each sex, the minimum required (by unani- 
mous vote of the Association of Medical Superintendents of 
American Institutions for the Insane) in a Hospital for two hun- 
dred patients; this designed for three hundred. 

The principal story of the centre building contains superin- 
tendent’s room, 20 feet square; private room, 17 feet by 20 feet; 
assistant superintendent’s room, 17 feet by 20 feet; apothecary’s 
room, 12 feet by 17 feet; library, 12 feet by 17 feet; dining 
room, 20 feet by 40 feet; pantry, 17 feet by 20 feet; and six 
large closets. 

The rear centre building will contain, — reception rooms, 12 
feet by 18 feet; attendants’ dining room, 18 feet by 40 feet; 
store room, 18 feet by 26 feet; kitchen, 20 feet by 42 feet; 
laundry, 20 feet by 40 feet; ironing room, 22 feet square; 
pantry, 6 feet by 15 feet; bakery, 14 feet square; bread closet, 
T feet by 23 feet; tin closet, 6 feet by 15 feet; oven, 10 feet by 
12 feet; drying room, 10 feet by 18 feet. 

The first section on each side of the centre will contain 15 
single rooms, 8 feet 6 inches by 14 feet; sitting room, 22 feet 
by 30 feet; bay window, 18 feet by 20 feet; reception room, 
13 feet by 21 feet; attendants’ room, 13 feet by 21 feet; bath 
room, 9 feet by 14 feet; store room, 9 feet by 14 feet; dormi- 
tory, 17 feet by 27 feet; dining room, 16 feet by 34 feet. 

The second section on each side will contain 16 single rooms; 
general store room, 20 by 23 feet; the other rooms are the same 
as described for first section. 

The third section will contain 12 single rooms, 8 feet 6 
inches by 14 feet; open corridor, 28 feet by 62 feet; dining 
room, 17 by 20 feet; store room, 10 feet by 17 feet; attendants’ 
room, 14 feet by 17 feet; bath room, 10 feet by 17 feet. 
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SECOND STORY. 


The second and third stories of the first and second sections 
are divided the same as the first story of said buildings, and the 
second story of the third section is also like the first story of 
the same. The attics of the first and second sections will fur- 
nish pleasant and desirable infirmaries. The attics of the third 
section will afford ample and convenient room for the isolation 
of small-pox and other contagious diseases. 

The second and third stories of the centre building are 
arranged to accommodate the Superintendent and his family, 
with his assistants. 

The second story of the rear centre building contains a 
chapel, 45 feet by 75 feet; domestics’ room, 14 feet by 20 feet; 
billiard room, 18 feet by 45 feet; store room, 12 feet by 20 feet; 
The main centre building and the first section on each side, also 
rear centre buildings, are connected by corridors 10 feet wide. 


> 


THE ENGINE HOUSE. 


Is located 103 feet distant from the rear centre building, and 
is 47 feet by 74 feet, containing a boiler room, 13 feet by 57 
feet; engine room, 14 feet by 24 feet; fan-blower room, 32 feet 
by 14 feet; fuel rooms, 14 feet by 23 feet, and 14 feet by 34 
feet; connected with this house is the large chimney, 15 feet 


square at base, by 180 feet in height. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


The outside cellar walls are to be two feet thick of stone, 
laid in cement mortar; the walls above are of brick, 20 inches 
thick, laid hollow; the outer walls being 12 inches, an air space 
of 4 inches, and the inner wall, 4 inches thick. The inte- 


, 
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- rior walls on the side corridors, will be also 20 inches thick, so 


as to leave room for the ventilating and heating flues to pass: 
through them. To render the building as nearly fire-proof as 
possible, without going to the expense of brick arches and iron 


beams or girders, all the plastering will be done directly upon 
the brick walls without furring; the floors will be plastered 


between the floor boards, and the base or plinth around the 
rooms and corridors will be of face brick, painted; all the 
inside partitions will be also of brick. 

To give some idea of the size of the building, it may be 
stated that it will require 1,775 perches of stone for the founda- 
tions; 7,759,250 bricks will be used in the walls; 62,829 yards 
of plastering; 3,224 feet of gutters, with 2,022 feet of con- 
ductors; 18,250 feet of gas pipe; 1,289,488 feet of lumber; 
1,238 windows; 59,424 lights of glass, and 989 doors; 504 
being required for the pipe chambers in the basement. 


HEATING AND VENTILATION. 


The building will be arranged so as to hereafter decide upon 
the best method of heating, whether by hot water, high or low 
pressure steam, all of which systems have their strenuous advo- 
cates. The ventilation of all the water-closets will be effected 
by the downward draft to the heated chimney; the ventilation 
of the wards will be likewise arranged for the downward draft; 
there will also be provided, in the boiler house, a fan blower, 
upon the Dr. Nichols plan, to be used as occasion may require. 

The high chimney will be so constructed as to form a large 
ventilating flue, entirely around the boiler flue, to assure a 
steady draft. The underground air flues will be 8 feet in diam- 
eter, diminishing in size as they approach the third section, with 
small branches to each of the several hot air chambers in the 
basement story. 


2 
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ESTIMATES ON THE PROPOSED PLAN. 


Main CENTRE BUILDING. 


Excavations....... 2 ei i aE its hy Ratt eee $300 00 
UH mS CONC AW OL a retain fateh! is iaelatae © oe eet 1,600 00 
PIA DIE eC ALON Greets Ge oaicet plots eh ie te etete 13,125 00 
STICK SWOLK sa chctednele sts ire ace crete eel rat eta eee donee 10,090 00 
REGUL Er ete vcr t tere tae Tr ere yet, eng ert ee ar stes 375 00 
PT RSCON Trae cal ttae ie wich) date lalate tat ee tents s otaee ately 8,495 00 
iat Oran Cetin ing wit tei t ete ames sandetelar ee ieieeny os 1,055 00 
SUA per. cree ieee cet Ces eo Lee en eee eee 1,200 00 
Base poerds.ns see sah + tek eek RT ie be eka a oe 500 00 
POTTCHLULLLD Sanaa dan eta te 'o 6 cw aie At Ye AUG ells Tanta Se Peale a terete 1,200 00 
PAAILUL IN CLL VOLE AITO’ dc aor bate aes teen ee ast ora geste ‘ 3,800 00 
Bells"andtabess.5.5 28S Wie seme ey ane the eee ele ee ot 250 00 
VEDGIAION GOR ck SUS ER PERO SA rae rose cet 250 00 
MUCAINANOALIND Sows va MA ile ot CRM Pee Cee Ah om 1,800 00 
Gutters and, CONGUCLOISii.c tae m eset be ad teen oe. 4 904 00 
Gookaigiapparatus. teeter cs scar vem se sete. ee 500 00 
DL ATIPOLS PANU SOTAUES Ua catetivale pie ale faite iemey ofrie ie otete were 1,575 00 
LFOTERIVON EK ote saute eieteiae Coste crete ce iite A aehpare nee 419 00 
PI GeETeANU dlOOr MIOALUS siete lle s aise eceumete Glee ei aee eters 5,025 00 
iWandow irames and sashes: 3.5200 tec’. ceca s cee 2,013 00 
ISOOTS ANU MPAMessate ctr. «aims «ee eae tee cee icgereytee ns 1,630 00 
IGtIN AT CLOSCLS. eLMIE Mw iets tsetse ote Wis S's doe elk 790 00 
Casing pipes, lintels and patterns................ 300 00 
TOT DIT SPE alee we tetel- 6 ahs tintole safite ee Meteo e ey Cele iotate 2,000 00 
(RASDIDES suivcn caeetecclere Anti eae ad Ramee Stet i 585 00 
Contingencies and extras is... ..5 tee cuee 5 se es) os 5,000 00 


— 


$59,781 00 


‘Total mason: Worksite ok ee ot ne $35,488 00 
be Carpenterrworke ce tte is ieee eis 19,293 00 
‘* Contingencies and extras....... 5,000 00 

$59,781 00 
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Rear CENTRE BUILDING, WITH CORRIDORS. 


11 


ey aay ae $414 00 
PEIICIOL Gyre ies occ le cc cls sce cee eees 2,000 00 
Hammered stone......... Rt vc cles ats ace ae 3,766 00 
lS a a Mes oie cieins vic le velet ate 16,290 00 
SIRE iele ccc op oes ces scene soe cess 2,961 00 
TET gen 9 ae 1,318 00 
Meatow irAmes and sashes... 2... oe eee eee ee 1,578 100%: 
MeOATOS, <5. ..-...05.- Pes eee ta es nats 250 00 
IRs cle cic coe sss te hs gies ean 950 00 
I etl cohol ces ee s'o cececs (ce eces 4,000 00 
DEAT VUCR I es cece cecceccsscsnes 610 00 
ees Silla 200 00 
Copper gutters and conductors............s0. eee: 838 00 
Cooking apparatus...... Me te eats siete ck cae Kain wo 1,500 00 
RT OTHUCS ees tise s cls e ss sees cecseacs 150 00 
Eee ce ce ieee s sacs eser eves 390 00 
Mamioer and floor boards.............+6 «ese 4,620 00 
EL SORTA byes onli it Ana 1,565 00 
as So Sen aS A CBee ee 900 00 
EE ei eee. tee ce cae ces's 800 00 
RANG PIAZINO roe ee aise sc c's es se 8's Foe 3,000 00 
EA rere er a Ne oes 800 00 
RETIPER CLO ANC GXITASH ee ss oc co coco sac v oa ees 3,000 00 

$49,360 00 
Total mason work.......... *.ee. $380,587 00 
By) Uarpenter work, «i... >.’ 15,773 00 
‘** Contingencies and extras.. 3,000 00 
$49,360 00 
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First Section MALE DEPARTMENT. 


DCAM EM ACOTIA LN Ger Zea sCu uel alvie le nelese: 8a soleus ila), a= .ecvcegeieesensie'® $426 00 
BE OU CLIEREONIO sep ptarerret tess cs Ucesis Pike us stereiniete na paces 1,736 00 
EF EI OU RA UOTIC ceceieess Poisons. as lors! estore: Sic) weleuepes ties. Ee 3,761 00 
RCL IMMIYA IE os ssn CAPES Motes cys tol ci nk « ero okey Klasse eis; euless oieue 25,260 00 
eT creme tee etele seedelsdika,= sys segehyaasle egsinaegenessnie lone 4,500 00 
Bist Sean ANNO esis leness|-neieas siourdelersbeleveo aetee aa teats 1,781 00 
SLAs Erect Meh Ur clebce iN evehe rales n/t pai /ote vaitolls nas Sogdsapes cnn: ak Seman he 800 00 
PEG aeGre PI DCSS ALICE A er) ire Weteiw re) aermegeare hoc wie 200 00 
SOR UU IE rae eeeMT hI sl aiclois is cdapc-a18ieu she teae Conia so wee 160 00 
PUNO ADO TEA ZI DT shal stscsty «ney wettgent tans iat ore 2,400 00 
POR OMT Ne DOA LIN OU ofa. ai ales ola; sileuis ged = aioheaeiede shed ted sn we arete 2,000 00 
Cit hers tan sCONdU COL. v.%e:e)sinacssera tne ar oitta Pera 1,286 00 
WEAD CIS «AIO OTALCS, 54 aye asin a eo Ais Gale eieedeleee Cs is att 630 00 
MROTMBVOL Kohno nbc ls « {y'p/ sta mise aria hel ccnirts saidtn ele Lame ee daneee ee 4,644 00 
PEAT e AAG (OOM OO ATUS aie ete oa etate eieler satan iene aon 8,892 00 
Window frames and sashes......... csesee <ad eee 3,920 00 
DOOrACaANG ATAINES: 4 sis ais s uiale ne ater eho eset Gi ett ce ees 2,272 00 
LD DED tL) CLOSG US i fe ntig apcr in lale Nate ie hte ayerale alate as gate 600 00 
TAMA TI Oars ele inla ele ais aah ns ws yeas seer RACH 1,200 00 
Cae MIDLTIO RS os" s's a's t Giga canes ata letiet Aiawerte stale ean ete aS 1,000 09 
WC USIAG CLOT Won citi atl puree dts ace te tres cletety 4 te SAL 500 00 
Gomis encies And OX tras <(4)<.5:sia4 sis.0clhos shat coe © 2,500 00 


$70,508 00 


Total Mason avorBianhaees.. ss... oi $47,024 00 
c* doar penters -work....%)...0<. 20,984 00 
‘© Contingencies and extras.. 2,500 00 

$70,508 00 


First SEcTION FEMALE DeparrMent. 


This section being a duplicate of the Male Department will be 
of the same cost, namely, seventy thousand five hundred and 
eight dollars. 
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Seconp SECTION MALE DEPARTMENT. 


I eos a oui er eie'a 0:4) lou proven $450 00 
MPM CLONE. ow ce eee Dail fete vagelisint nm apujopay «jean 1,752 00 
LOIN eo ee. goa: 00h 0)js.'s 5:0 6, 9, 6,048) 9, m00,'0 0 4,020 00 
ees oc iniciere) !etei'e) eve iei'e'eie' 6, oleic pices 25,900 00 
TM Meth Scie isioinin cia! jojo) sie) ais (a je 0.6 9 \0. 0 ¢.0: 9.0/0 10,9) 4,754 00 
TIL COTVOATICUOLS 5 scsi c:ata'e a? osio ona). ere sejeje cle Wests 1,292 00 
MRS AN) OTALCS.. 6. ek ee Sew tie eee omens 945 00 
Nett aac. Ht 6.6. 6 lesa 6 sia) wiv iwleie wi ew eels WBS 4,168 00. 
CSU ts ior hae jehe v0 dad siej ey aieielessiejeses ei ein's 1,795 00 
I IT oo) oh cialss a) alni6! ds von s vee ee he sleie 4 2,500 00 
65.0 cc aga! anal win iblior sa jongnar sai sCeihene minria 5300 00 
TOLL OOALCS 6! cic crhe<.ssleue is, sieiey n af wldwala ele 9,690 00 
Mindow frames and sashes.........essseeecue aM 3,799 00 
SEE CIO TMP ATICR s, « os) 0p e)eiase; sisie.esd oie erate warwrane A 2,248 00 
Ne yao ce 60 soins Wom 8) sina Uievor sien Me 1,200 00 
MTT CLOSCUB gs 5.06.5 ko so e.ere cone te bie dine Viele Gis 600 00 
Casing pipes, lintels and patterns...........0. 00. 200 00 
AGING s es ix 3 8m nis 0 shove 5 ahead we lacns cane’ & 100 00 
Ne At rca) os Ase, wo) vue 4c fav, oF Aes Seale vagannians 1,200 00 
Painting and glazing........... Nae eminent nists 2,800 00 
METH UILOGS. s,50r:s0 cs case se dees aoe, 2 oe Seles tbebe vs 1,000 00 
BIE GNCIOS AN CXtLAR....0..0.0000.0 00 Mees Jen 2,500 00 
$73,413 00 

Mosel Mason WOrk. sso. cee se $48,076 00 

Pee Carpenters work... 632.85 22,837 00 

‘* Contingencies and extras... 2,000 00 


$73,413 00 


SECOND SECTION FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 


This section being a duplicate of the Male Department will be 


of the same cost, namely, seventy-three thousand four hundred 
and thirteen dollars. 
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Turrp Section MALE DEPARTMENT. 


MUMCAY AULON sa'g cotarane PANNE echo “al chalet at oh alahal clntetetate’ele $230 00 
BOUL SALOME WOK itr ssa Gia e elas oie 'e eo a ovale 1,216 00 
ElaAmMmMered | StONe.6s e's Ge 4 tA NG io hele oieln' alate tees 2,330 00 
STICK AWOLK 320A tA TAA E22 SEARS EAG let ia 13,000 00 
HP ASUCILNE sive, 3 kh ee eka heer CA Re Lee eee ee 1,565 00 
Mialinp.and inning..." 6.26456 tee eee mma 773 00 
Gutters and conductores.82.66% 2.0. eae eA 854 00 
Manties and “oTatess oa. 0 2ne te 642% e)- hae epee 270 00 
PPONWWOLK:, cs. 2 et 5 TR RER A OTA Te ORR ae ante On 3,054 00 
Steameheatingn nse. eth sens 4% Fs ed eh eae hk ie 1,500 00 
ViGntHahlon iwi eas ers 5 Ea CW ERR eee Se 300 00 
‘himber.and floor boards<.:<aadklaweasaerev ee ee ce 3,907 00 
Wandow trames sand. sashes.-cicsan cd's Ste a 1,663 00 
Dooriframes and (doors sieiiwncsacweute ace eee en S 1,036 00 
SHUI RS eye Wa ole lence ates we leweldlca Gene tey tegen Mandel cee cratnalcee tow te Oe 200 00 
AEC OD TOLOSCUS 0s ccycde y= tdetuin Wis totetetetahensntesa re Bed ate 500 00 
CASING BD IN EG caer: Gre cisareiere or siekaaet oonved haere ets el etekattt shacess 150 00 
SCAG a sts seas. mein ei ote ea ha Mim bse Mei 500 00 
ledlviulobeley ergeerny es shy ate es ae ye yee oe athe 1,000 00 
Paintinosand *Clazing sc. <).:c't mcs neg? eee eedetetattin te 1,550 00 
Gassppes and stnbesscyaes i niwe piel elec Ban tee AB 290 00 
Continpencies: and! OxtPas 2. nuciccm biti cerete ne fale 1,500 00 


$37,388 00 


(otal Mason workees est. co. cee; $25,092 00 
‘6 Carpenters’ work....... >) 7? 105796+00 
‘* Contingencies and extras.. 1,500 00 


$37,388 00 


Tuirp SEcTION FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 


_ This section, being a duplicate of the male department, will be of 
' the same cost, namely, thirty-seven thousand three hundred and 
eighty-eight dollars. 
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ENGINE BorLeR AND Gas Howse. 


IT cen. ils aie vice cc ole sees sees ass, $144 00 
MUMMEETOBLONG) WOK soc. 5. ree. ene ee teens cas 1,192 00 
EI ETC C Ts cc e's 05. clc she s.c.e see's aoe ena 266 00 
ies ia tic cele ssc cls ace seee seers 2,210 00 
MI PATI oi ioe wee in eee eee eran 420 00 
Gutters and conductors............ ee wees veeee 374 00 
Ne Sis s sc x cc ose 9 ieee. wis ole 100 00 
Tk ove vee wines TameLOCRGD 
or Sea eG CS a ir 420 00 
MUANCOW IFTAMES ANC SASHES... . ..0r ccc c ese swede 208 00 
MUMAPSATION ITRINES . 25.4 selene cece ees erates ii pe 130 00 
es Hie Vien css + bb ton po 4 99 sls ee eve 100 00 
MIR LAZING sy wk es ee eee nee 250 00 
OE oe A 80 00 
BMP ONCICS ANC CXUTAS ss 0. cel eee te ees 500 00 


$6,744 00 


otal Mason’ works. ..s%....%. 0%. $5,106 00 

pemeGarpenter work «11,5... <.% » 15188700 

‘** Contingencies and extras.... 500 00 

$6,744 00 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

OL STL Ok > a re $3,200 00 
Two 50 horse-power Engines.............c0cee0e- 10,000 00 
Eee - 1,000 00 
MGT AUUS aretha! als oie. Sokis sald Siwks ba: 2 500 00 
Seen nimmney, (ADQVE TOOTS). i. 5 a 5. ee eitdca’e dis 3,300 00 
$20,000 00 


—_— 


LS 
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RECAPITULATION OF ESTIMATES. 


Main centre building complete...............-2.6- $59,781 
ENA remit oy iw Sal plie cise Eelte't ase aes thaie'g aie ie) 2.ete-ac kis. 6 els 49,360 
First section Male Department...., ........:...+: 70,508 
x Be TICGINIALG Ten ili” Peigdent dete’ ese ee see eetuaee 70,008 
Second ** Male SOMME ars BLUR Spice ita tetae eens 73,413 
ce RU MReU LM OITA LE eatin erty) VR hea cn Ne gem eve cat eer wre Tae 73,413 
ANG BEE bs By Gaia save teks topes oa te 37,388 
os Ce WM EIMIAICN Sk a7, Route aerhgieviniian st Ars tants 37,388 
HU OINe and so Oler 4 OMS. ..1. soma eiietes she vin pie ciel 6,744 
DUISCOLIANOOUS ALOIS vei sie ca are elaieteate: | iy eae es 20,000 
; $498,503 


ABSTRACT OF THE DETAILS OF THE WITHIN ESTIMATE. 


Briek AN fous Stone: WOrk., ci ocactelareales ahotes % . $169,210 
ELATUIMOETEC CRONE sigs ite clinic tole canis Se Nelly Slalet tatiana 30,979 
PLPORS WORK ec cee Mee BE coe te Sea ae Paar 24,601 
lating and. Tinie werk, desig 8 pacnsparniein La aeetar ee Soins 11,491 
Copper gutters and conductors.........00. eee. 00 8,980 
JOEA LS SATI (COSR pO Meteet oo nee emiaupnas coat tel ence tes 4,170 
COATDEN LETS SAV OER ier erer clays acc ay na alla Aa Fai aie 108,508 
ERs STATS iar hascear start el coe aks aebtel Cee eae ce eau ky. worth 28,094 
lombing and ons Miles wees Vaden ea. foe aoe 15,105 
Bells, speaking tubes and elevators............... 2,350 
Beis iinteiand Clazing mai tvincd Seuss outa sve a ceteens 4 20,650 
Marble:mantels and grates) nisi inn nil ees ovate t fe 5,415 
Heating and Cooking apparatug.n . 540th os. shel 36,350 
PLEAM KENTING ANG . SALI es is -ste ste tans teen hoteie e's os 10,000 
Gontingencies and, extras... 0... 02+ wan ere eel. 22,600 
$498,503 


Respectfully submitteu. 
NATHANIEL J. BRADLEE, 


Architect. 
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QUARTERLY REPORT 


OF THE 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC LANDS. 


1867. 


In Board of Aldermen, Oct. 5, 1867. 
Laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 


Attest: S. F. McCLEARY, 
City Clerk. 
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GITY OF BOSTON. 


In Board of Aldermen, Oct. 5, 1867. 


To the Honorable Board of Aldermen of the City of Boston: 


The Superintendent of Public Lands respectfully submits the 


following 
REPORT. 


The sales of Land, under the direction of the Committee on 
Public Lands, for the quarter ending September 30, 1867, have 


been as follows: 


One lot on Northampton Street, east of Washing- 
ton Street, containing 18,688 square feet, at 60c. 
per foot : : : : ; 

Two lots on Harrison Avenue, containing 7,717 
square feet, at $1.25 per foot ‘ : 

Two lots on Broadway, containing 6,250 square 
feet, at 65c. per foot 


Total, 32,655 feet for 


Of the foregoing amount there has been received 
in cash by the Superintendent and paid over to 
the Treasurer the sum of : : 

And there has been taken in bonds from the pur- 


chasers, payable in nine annual instalments, 
with interest 


Total 


$11,212 80 
9.646 25 


4,062 50 


md 


$24,921 55 


2,094 05 


22,827 50 


eed 


$24,921 55 
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In the sale of Land, on Broadway, the usual cash payment 
of ten per cent was omitted, as one of the conditions upon which 
said land was sold requires the full amount of purchase money 
(viz., $4,062.50) to be Poe in one year from September 


1, 1867. 
EXPENDITURES. 


The expenditures charged to the Appropriation for Public 
Lands, during the quarter, nave been as follows: 


For grading up of vacant land in rear of West 
Chester Park, as per order of the City Council, $1,591 52 
For amount paid salary of Superintendent one 
quarter : : : ; : : : 450 00 


For paving sidewalk on Harrigon Avenue, as per 
order of the Board of Aldermen . : ; 596 60 

For widening sidewalks in front of vacant land on 
Harrison Avenue . ; : 60 00 
For filling done on NOC LATOR Street, west of 
Tremont Street . : : : 90 00 

For amount paid town of Hull, tax on Great 
Brewster Island . . : : ; 2 16 96 
For labor on the Public Lands . : : 57 15 

For repairs done to railing around vacant land on 
Brookline and Pembroke Streets. : : 20 33 

For filling done on vacant land between Broad- 
way and Third Street. : A : ; 150 00 
For examining sewer on Northampton Street 5 00 
~ For expenses of Committee : : 154 95 
For carriage hire. : 3 : ‘ : 10 00 
Total : : : : soct $3;20B78U1 


Respectfully submitted. 
R. W. HALL, 


Superintendent of Public Lands. 
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REPORT 


ON 


ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION 


FOR 


PUBLIC BATHING. 


Pee DOS, ON. 


In Common Council, Oct. 10, 1867. 


The Joint Standing Committee on Public Bathing, to whom 
was recommitted the application for an additional appropriation 
of five thousand dollars, beg leave to report, that said sum will 
be required to meet the expenses of the season just ended, and 
to provide for the care and preservation of the several bathing 
establishments from the present time until the first of June, 
1868. ‘The following is a statement of the amounts expended, 
under the orders of the City Council, up to this date. 


For construction of new bath-houses, alterations 
of old ones, repairs, rents, etc. : : « $1d0,o1801s 


For salaries of Superintendents F é ; 4,106 00 
Furniture, stationery, printing, etc. . : byte Mile as 
Miscellaneous . : ; : é ‘ : 15 30 


OtReM A, wis. ql) x) euch ie SQO,30lnad 
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The additional appropriation is required for the 
following purposes: 


Rents. : ; ; : $450 00 
Deficiency on bills Aantranted : : : : 300 00 
Bills approved and unpaid 3 250 00 
- Salaries unpaid : : : ‘ ; 62 50 
Salary of Superintendent for winter . , 636 00 
Salary of Assistant Superintendent . - 636 00 
Towage, preservation, and estimated repairs of 
bathing houses to June next . : 2,500 00 
Miscellaneous . : : : ; ; A 166 50 
Total . . ; ; : $5,000 00 


The expense of conducting six bathing houses, last year, 
amounted to about $19,000; and the number of bathers was 
433,690. During the present year, six additional establish- 
ments have been furnished, and more than twice the number of 
_ persons have availed themselves of their privileges. The num- 
ber of establishments now in operation will be sufficient to meet 
the wants of the community for a number of years; and the 
expense of carrying on this great sanitary work will hereafter 
be confined mainly to repairs and superintendence, and will, 
therefore, be greatly reduced. 

The Committee would respectfully recommend the passage of 
the accompanying order. 


For the Committee. 
CHAS. W. SLACK, 


Chairman. 


ORDERED: That there be transferred from the ‘Reserved 


Fund” to the appropriation for “Public Bathing” the sum of 
five thousand dollars. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


RHPORT 


ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION 


FOR THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Gepy OF BOSTON. 


In Common Council, Oct. 10, 1867. 


The Joint Standing Committee on the Public Library, to 
whom was referred the application of the Trustees of the Public 
Library for an additional appropriation of four thousand dollars, 
respectfully submit the following 


REPORT: 


The amount appropriated for the present municipal year was 
$33,000. The expenditures made by the Trustees on account 
of the several items of the appropriation have been as follows: 


Binding ‘ : : : : . $2,715 33 
Books . : : ‘ : i plata. Sy yt ri 


Catalogue ; 5 ; : . 1,315 49 
Fuel . : ; : ? 7 eee LOUi MT 
Furniture and fixtures . ; ; ee cl 2oO Te 
(as 4: : : : : ; = L008% 10 
Periodicals . é ; H > ‘ 864 87 
Printing. : : : ; : Soe 
Salaries : : ; ; ; vd pla kes | alte OI 
Stationery . ; : : f : 891 72 
Transportation . ; ; ; : 519 75 
Miscellaneous 3 : : , Pie Alby ae aS 


Tone |... SON O19 04 
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The objects for which the additional appropriation is needed 
are stated at length in the Report of the Finance Committee of 
the Board of Trustees, which accompanies this report. 

The Committee would respectfully recommend the passage of 
the accompanying order. 

For the Committee. | 
CHARLES W. SLACK, Chairman. 


OrpERED: That the sum of four thousand dollars be trans- 


ferred from the “Reserved Fund” to the appropriation for the 
Public Library. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY. 5 


Boston Pusuic Liprary, Sept. 7, 1867. 


The Committee of Finance, to whom was referred the condi- 
tion of the finances of the Library, beg leave to 


BPO RT : 


That they have given careful attention to the matter at two pro 
tracted sessions. 

It was apparent that the present monthly expenditure was 
carrying us far in advance of the appropriations entrusted to us; 
and that we must materially curtail our expenses, or else seek 
further moneys from the City Council. To do the one might 
seriously impair the usefulness of the institution, and the other 
was a course not to be followed without urgent necessity. We 
carefully went over the various accounts, to see wherein there 
could be a saving for the future, always keeping it in mind to 
avoid absolute detriment to the library. There was but one 
item in which we reckoned there would be any surplus at the 
end of the year to transfer to other accounts, and that was Fwel, 
where it was thought some $500 could be depended upon. In 
three, namely, Books, Incidentals, Printing, it was believed that 
with caution we might keep within the appropriations. In all 
others we must overrun. No curtailment in the matters of 
Binding and Catalogues could be devised, without leaving 
still a deficiency, which it seemed the best policy to make 
good. It did not seem desirable to postpone the binding 
of the new accessions to the British Patent Reports, and specifi- 
cations, nor to stop work on the Finding Lists, nor to delay the 
printing of the American catalogue of the Prince Library. 

In the matter of Furniture the appropriation had proved in- 
sufficient ; since, when it was asked for, the new Indicator was not 
contemplated. Were our means sufficient, it would have been 
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well to procure a new set of chairs for the Reading-room, in 
order that we might be securely within the conditions of Mr. 
Bates’ gift; but it was thought best, in making our estimates, 
not to add that expense to the present year, inasmuch as it 
seemed possible that by repairs the chairs now in use could be 
made to last through the year. The five lightest months of the 
year have used much more than half of our appropriation for 
Gas, and it was estimated that $300 more was needed for that 
account. In the matter of Stationery, nearly all of the appro- 
priation had been already expended, and a further sum seemed 
necessary. It did seem, however, to your Committee that greater 
economy in this department could be devised, perhaps by pur- 
chasing by contract; and they recommend the adoption of the ac- 
companying order, appointing a committee for investigation. In 
the matter of Transportation (which for convenience covers also 
insurance, postage, messenger, etc.), it was found that more than 
was put to our credit for that purpose had already been expended. 
It is to be hoped that the new plan of using the police to recover 
missing books, will save us in the future the heavy outlay for 
postage and messengers which has been charged to this account 
heretofore, and which has not been counterbalanced by the fines 
collected, since those fines go directly to the city treasury. 

In the matter of Salaries, the necessity for extra labor and the 
recent increase of pay of some of the female subordinates, was 
likely to cause a more considerable deficit in this account than 
in any of the others. The appropriation is $20,000, and we 
are not allowed to exceed this, even by, borrowing from other 
accounts. We could reduce the deficiency somewhat by curtail- 
ing the supplementary pay-roll, but yet not sufficiently to avoid 
the necessity of a considerable addition to this appropriation. 

In conclusion then, your Committee feel constrained to recom- 
mend that the City Council be petitioned for a further sum of 
$4,000, to be placed to the credit of the Trustees of the Public 
Library, $2.500 of which to be placed to the account of salaries ; 


7. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY. 7 


and they have appended a form of vote, needful to secure that 
end. . 
With this addition it is thought that caution and economy will 
carry us through the year; and in this connection your Commit- 
tee cannot but express the wish that the Chairman of the various 
Committees will see that no expenditure is made in their depart- 
ments without their cognizance, and that the bills for the same 
are cautiously approved kefore coming before the Committee on 
Finance. 
Respectfully submitted. 
(Signed) 
J. WINSOR, Chairman. 
A true copy. 
Attest : 
C. C. JEWETT, Secretary. 


Pusiic Lisrary, September 20, 1867. 
Hon. Ot1s Norcross, Mayor. 


Dear Sir: I have the honor to enclose to you an order passed 
at a recent meeting of the Board of Trustees of this institution, 
asking for a further appropriation of four thousand dollars. 

This request has been made at the special instance of the 
Committee of Finance, after a careful examination of the detail 
of the expenses of the previous five months. 

It was found by them that no superfluous work had been done 
and that the expenses of the Library could not be diminished 
without a serious inconvenience to its frequenters, or without 
impeding the regular and. natural growth of the institution. 

The items of appropriation especially requiring increase were: 
binding, catalogues, furniture, salaries. 

It is thought that, with careful supervision of the Committees, 
the sum of four thousand dollars will be sufficient to complete 
the year without curtailing the work necessary to a library, the 
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uses Of which grow more important in the ratio in which its 
treasures are made conveniently accessible. 
Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
WM. W. GREENOUGH, 
President of the Trustees of the Public Library. 


In Boarp or TRUSTEES OF THE PuBLIC LIBRARY, 
Boston, September 10, 1867. 


ORDERED: That the President be requested to ask the City 
Government to place at the disposal of the Trustees an addi- 
tional appropriation for the Public Library, during the present 
financial year, of Four Thousand Dollars, of which twenty-five 
hundred dollars may be placed to the account of salaries; and 
to state the reasons for this request. 


A true copy. 


Attest: 
C. C. JEWETT, Secretary. 
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In Board of Aldermen, October 14, 1867. 


The Committee on Laying Out and Widening Streets respect- 
fully report, for the information of the Board, that they have 
fully considered the subject of the extension of Broadway, 60 
feet in width, from its present terminus at Federal Street to 
Washington Street, opposite Pleasant Street, and have made up 
the following approximate estimate, from the best information 
that could be obtained. 

The delay in preparing the final estimates has been unavoid- 
able, owing to the time required in making the plans and 
obtaining all the necessary information. 
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From FEDERAL TO ALBANY STREET. 


At Low Grade. 


Land damages . : ; e . $349,400 
Bridge across Fort Point Channel . 150,000 
Filling, and grade damages . : F 5,000 
Paving, sidewalks and cesspools . . 20,000 


From ALBANY TO WASHINGTON STREET, 


Opposite Pleasant Street. 
Land damages. ; : , . $266,500 


Bridge and abutments . : : . 995,500 
Grade damages in Curve, Hudson and 

Tyler streets . ‘ - . 96,800 
Filling in Broadway, Curve, Tee and 

Tyler streets . : - i LO. SUD 
Paving, sidewalks, Meet etc. . - 13,500 
Raising water pipes. : : : 1,000 


Add for contingencies . 


Total 


$524,400 


$484,100 
150,000 


$1,158,500 ° 


fg 


BROADWAY EXTENSION. 5 


PoeaeewWoeATY, hb XTENSION. 
From FEDERAL TO ALBANY STREET. 


At High Grade. 


Land damages. : - ; . $424,500 
Bridges and approaches : - . 300,000 
Grade damages in Federal, Albany, Way, 
Oneida and Seneca streets Z . 65,000 
Paving, filling, sidewalks and cesspools . _‘17,800 
Raising water pipes. : : F 1,500 
$808,800 
From ALBANY TO WASHINGTON STREET, 
Opposite Pleasant Street. 
Same as opposite page ; : “ : - 484,100 
Add for contingencies . ; : : : : 200,000 


ee ee 


Pome. lk | $t.492.900 
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The terms low and high grade apply only to that portion ot 
Broadway between Federal and Albany streets. 

The low grade conforms generally to the present surface and 
crosses the streets and the Old Colony and Newport Railroad 
at grade. 

The high grade rises by a gradual and easy inclination from 
Federal Street, and passes over the streets, the railroad and Fort 
Point Channel by iron bridges; the remainder of the structure 
resting on iron columns and being open underneath. The grade 
descends after crossing over Lehigh Street towards Albany 
Street, and will make it necessary to raise that street a few feet, 
and also the grades of Way, Seneca and Oneida streets where 
they connect with Albany Street. 

There is but one grade proposed between Abany and Wash- 
ington streets, and that passes over the Boston and Worcester 
Railroad by an iron bridge, and crosses Harrison Avenue very 
nearly at grade, making it necessary, however, to raise the 
erades of Curve, Hudson and Tyler streets. | 

The Committee having just completed the estimates, and the 
final result calling for so large an expenditure; they do not 
deem it advisable to make any recommendation at the present 
time, but feel that they have accomplished their duty in presenting 
the facts, leaving it to the wisdom and good judgment of the 
Board to take such action as it shall deem wise and proper in 
view of all the facts. 

In case the cost of the extension of Broadway at either high 
or low grade is deemed too large for the present condition of 
the treasury and for the benefit to be derived, the Committee, 
considering it highly important that some further accommodation 
should be afforded the inhabitants of South Boston for reaching 
the City proper, would state for the information of the Board 
that they find on file estimates made for the Committee of last 
year by competent persons, for making an outlet for Broadway 
by laying out a new street sixty feet in width from the corner 


BROADWAY EXTENSION. fi 


of A Street to Federal Street opposite Fourth Street, and the 
widening of Fourth Street and Dover Street Bridge to a corre- 
sponding width to Harrison Avenue, the cost of which, as 
estimated, would be $157,900.00, to which they have added 
for contingencies $23,000.00, making $180,900.00. 

They would further state that the estimate for widening 
Federal Street (which is now under consideration by the City 
Council) to seventy feet in width from First Street in South 
Boston to the foot of Summer Street, including the widening of 
Federal Street Bridge, to the same width, was $278,900.00, 
to which they have also added for contingencies $42,000.00, 
making $320,900.00 — both of these improvements making 
a total of $501,800.00. 

The Committee have made no estimate of the amount of 
“betterment ” that could be assessed on Broadway or on either 
of the other streets, but they are of the opinion that it would 
be but a small portion of the whole expense. 

Respectfully submitted. 


WILLIAM CUMSTON, 


JONAS FITCH, Committee. 
THOMAS GAFFIELD, 
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In Board of Aldermen, October 21, 1867. 


The Joint Special Committee of the City Council, to whom 
were referred, as a part of the unfinished business of last year, 
various papers relating to the improvement of the Church Street 
District, so called, having carefully considered them, beg leave 
to submit the following 


REPORT: 


The delay which has occurred in the preparation of their 
‘report, was unavoidable from a proper examination of the sub- 
ject, and the elaboration of a plan to harmonize the interests of 
the numerous owners and occupants of this district with the 
interests of the City at large. 

The conclusions to which the Committee have arrived render 
unnecessary any discussion of the question as to the extent of 
the responsibility of the City in bringing the territory into its 
present unhealthy condition, and in working the great wrong under 
which the proprietors have suffered for many years past. They 
purpose, therefore, to state, very briefly, the facts which have led 
them to such conclusions, believigg that their recommendations 
will meet the approval of those. members of the City Council 
who come to the consideration of the question with unprejudiced 
minds. 

An Act of the Legislature, approved June 1, 1867, authorized 
the City to purchase or otherwise take the lands, or any of them, 
with the buildings and other fixtures thereon, situated and lying 
within the district bounded on the northwest by the northwest- 
erly line of Columbus Avenue, extended to Church Street; on 
the north by the line of the southerly side of the passenger 
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station of the Boston and Providence Railroad Corporation, and 
the same extended to the westerly line of Church Street; on the 
east by Pleasant Street; on the southeast and south by Tre- 
mont Street, and the Boston and Worcester Railroad; and on 
the west by Ferdinand Street. For the purpose of ascertaining 
the views of the parties directly interested, the Committee gave 
two public hearings to the owners and occupants, and explained 
to them the provisions of the bill above mentioned. 

Those who appeared before them were nearly unanimous in 
their opposition to such an exercise of authority on the part of 
the City. They stated that a very large majority of the owners 
were ready to give bonds, that, if the City would raise and under- 
pin the houses, and fill up the streets, back yards and cellars to 
the grade of eighteen feet above mean low water, they would 
pay all the other expenses. This could be done, according to 
estimates prepared near the close of last year, at an expense to . 
the City not exceeding $500,000. It was stated by some of the 
principal owners, that, should the City devise a plan for widen- 
ing the present streets, and raising the land and buildings, they 
would heartily co-operate in the enterprise. 

This last proposition appeared to the Committee deserving of 
particular examination, as calculated to lead to such an improve- 
ment of the territory as its position demanded, and at the same 
time furnish a basis for an amicable arrangement between the 
city and the proprietors. Kstimates were accordingly made 
for raising and moving the buildings and widening the streets, 
upon a plan prepared by the City Surveyor, with the following 
results : 

Kstimated cost of widening the present streets, 

raising and moving the houses . } . $900,000 
Deduct one-third the expense, to be borne ‘ the 

owners . : , : , : ; < 300,000 


Expense to the city of raising and widening . . $600,000 
Amount carried forward. 


CHURCH STREET TERRITORY. 5 


Amount brought forward $600,000 
Add cost of filling up the streets, cellars and back- 
yards, paving sidewalks, sewers and cesspools, 
raising water-pipes, furnishing street-lamps, etc. . 250,000 


ED ED 


Total expense to the city of carrying out the plan 

of widening prepared by the City Surveyor . $850,000 

By the consent of a large majority of the owners this work 
can be commenced immediately. 

The cost of clearing the territory, under the act of the Legis- 
lature, is estimated as follows: 


Valuation of the territory by Messrs. Huntress & 


Brown . : : . . $1,904,886 
Add 20 per cent for true anton ; : : 380,977 
$2,285 863 


Cost of raising the territory to grade, paving, 
sewers, water pipes, street lamps, etc. ; : 224,400 


ND 


Cost of taking the property and raising to grade . $2,510,263 


Add interest for five years . : 878,500 
“ ‘Taxes for five years on three million role 232,500 
Total expense to the City of taking the property 
under the act of the Legislature : - $3,621,263 
Deduct for sale of 443,100 sq. ft. in lots at 92, 50 
per foot : ‘ ; : . $1,107,750 
Sale of old building materials . : 22,136 ; 
——— $1,129,886 
Net cost to the City . é : P wiles . $2,491,377 
Cost of raising and widening. : : 850,000 


Cost to the City of taking in excess of the cost of 
raising aud widening 4 : ; : . $1,641,377 
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It appears, from an enumeration made by the Police, that the 
number of dwelling-houses on the District is 453; the number 
of families 867, and the number of persons 3528. The plan 
of raising and widening, which we propose, can be carried out 
without seriously interfering with these numerous families, — 
certainly without causing any suffering. If the territory is taken, 
cleared, and improved so as to place it beyond the reach of the 
present occupants, much hardship and actual suffering will be 
unavoidable. | 

In estimating the value of the land at $2.50 per square foot, 
after it has been cleared and laid out, the Committee are of the 
opinion that many years will elapse before it can be sold at that 
price; and during all that time the cost to the City, on account 
of interest and loss of taxes, will be greatly increased. 

In view of the foregoing facts the Committee have no hesitation 
in recommending the City Council to carry out the plan of widen- 
ing prepared by the City Surveyor, and submitted herewith. 

As it would be proper, before proceeding to negotiate with 
the owners, to obtain an expression of opinion from the City 
Council upon the question, the committee would respectiully 
recommend the passage of the accompanying resolution. 


BENJAMIN JAMES, 
GEORGE NOWELL, 
NAHUM M. MORRISON, 
WILLIAM H. EMERSON, 
DANL. J. SWEENEY. 

A majority of the Joint Special Committee. 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of the City Council, it is expe- 
dient that the Church Street District, so called, should be raised 
to the grade of eighteen feet above mean low water; that the 
present streets should be widened according to a plan prepared 
by the City Surveyor, and that the buildings thereon should be 
raised and moved to correspond to said widening, at the expense 
of the City of Boston. 


a 


mer BOSTON. 


In Board of Aldermen, October 21, 1867. 


The undersigned, members of the Joint Special Committee to 
whom were referred the papers relating to the Church Street 
territory, so called, beg leave to submit the following 


MINORITY REPORT: 


The condition of this territory as to grade and drainage, and 
the responsibility of the Commonwealth, the Water Power Com- 
pany, or the City of Boston therefor, have been so fully investi- 
gated by Committees of the City Council heretofore, that we do 
not feel called upon to make an elaborate statement, at this time, 
of the evidence upon those points. The great importance of 


_ improving the condition of the territory may be accepted as a 


settled fact. The question, then, to be considered ‘is, “ In what 
way can it be satisfactorily effected?” The initiative in this 
direction is certainly not to be expected from the State; and the 


action of last year shows that nothing is to be expected from the 


Water Power Company, except through the strong arm of the 
law. The owners and occupants of the territory have not 
sought redress through the Courts, but have demanded relief 
from the City Government as a right. Successive Committees 
have, after careful investigation, found that the city was not 


responsible for the present condition of the territory; that the 


wrongful acts under which the owners and occupants suffer, 
having been committed by parties over whom the city had no 
control, the only ground upon which the city could lawfully be 
called upon to act was, to preserve the health of the inhabitants 
by abating a nuisance at the expense of those who maintained it 
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But something more than the action of a Board of Health is 
asked by the people who occupy this district. 

Several orders have been referred to the Committee, as a part 
of the unfinished business of last year, authorizing a contract to 
be made for raising all the streets and places to the grade of 
eighteen feet above mean low water, filling up the cellars and 
back-yards, and raising and underpinning the houses, at an esti- 
mated expense to the city of $500,000. These orders, reported — 
to the City Council near the close of the year, were understood 
to meet the wishes of most of the owners of the property. But 
the City Council, and, as near as could be ascertained, a large 
majority of the citizens who were not occupants or owners of the 
property, were decidedly opposed to such action. It is hardly 
to be supposed that, when the city authorities propose to exceed 
their powers as a Board of Health, and spend a large sum of 
money from the public treasury to abate a local nuisance, for 
which the city, ‘jn the opinion of its counsel, cannot be held 
responsible, thereby largely increasing the value of property 
owned by a few individuals, the proposition would be regarded 
by the citizens generally with favor. 

lt appeared very clear to the undersigned, from an examination 
of the previous action of the City Council, that the only ground 
upon which they could properly ask for extraordinary powers to 
act in this case, would be an improvement of the territory in 
such a manner as would make the benefit general. With this 
view they directed plans of the territory to be made, and estimates 
of the expense of taking the whole of the land, estates and fixtures 
thereon, raising the land to a proper grade, and laying out new 
streets. An act, prepared with great care by Judge Curtis and 
the City Solicitor, and approved by a majority of the Com- * 
mittee, giving the City Council authority to take the property as 
a measure of public health, was presented to the Legislature and 
adopted. A copy of the Act, marked A, is submitted herewith. 

Soon after the action of the Legislature, the Committee gave 
a public hearing to the owners and occupants of the district, for 
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the purpose of explaining to them the provisions of the bill, and 
obtaining their views upon the propriety of proceeding to act 
under its authority. They were found to differ so widely upon 
the manner in which the work should be done, that any concert 
of action on their part, to facilitate the labors of the city authori- 
ties, was considered hopeless. It was suggested by some of 
those most largely interested, that, before proceeding to exercise 
the special powers vested in the City Council, the Committee 
should ascertain whether the purpose aimed at could not be 
better and more economically effected by raising the present 
buildings, filling up the territory and widening the streets, than 
by taking the whole property at great expense, and obliging a 
large number of families to seek new homes. A number of 
owners, who have taken an active part in all the proceedings re- 
lating to this district, stated that, if no satisfactory arrangement 
could be made to raise the present buildings and widen the 
streets, they were ready to surrender their property, that the 
nuisance might be abated. 

In order to obtain such facts as would enable them to act 
intelligently upon the above suggestion, the Committee appointed 
two men, experienced in the appraisal of real estate in this city, 
to make estimates of the value of each lot of land, and the build- 
ings thereon, the expense of raising and repairing the buildings, 
the loss of rent to the owner while the work was in progress, 
and the widening according to a plan prepared by the City 
Surveyor. <A condensed statement of the carefully prepared 
estimates of these two Commissioners is submitted herewith, 
marked B. 

It appears that the expense to the city of carrying out this 
plan of widening the streets, and raising the buildings and 
territory to grade—supposing the owners ready to co-operate 
with the City in the matter—would amount, according to the 
estimates, to $1,413,346. The whole value of the estates on this 
territory is estimated at $1,904,886. The cost, therefore, of 


raising the present buildings and widening the streets would 
: | 
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amount to nearly four-fifths of the whole value of the property. 
Would the benefit —the local benefit even— be sufficient to cover 
this great expenditure? The district can be cleared of the build- 
ings which at present occupy it, raised to the proper grade, laid 
out in handsome streets at right angles, and sold at a price 
which will make the expense to the city much less than it would 
be under the proposed plan of widening, and the benefit would 
be participated in by every section of the city. The geographi- 
cal position of this territory gives it a permanent value for busi- 
ness purposes, or for a better class of dwelling houses; and the 
improvements which are being made upon adjacent lands, the 
contemplated extension of Columbus Avenue, and other impor- 
tant thoroughfares to Park Square, will soon force the occupants 
to seek new homes on land of less value. For some years the 
tide of business has been steadily setting in this direction, and 
this territory must be covered by it sooner or later. We believe 
that it would not be an economical measure to raise the present 
buildings, — many of which are in such a condition as to make 
the cost of raising exceed their present value,— when it is evident 
that they must, in a few years, give way to buildings of a differ- 
ent class. 

Much has been said of the hardship of obliging so many 
families to vacate their dwellings at short notice; and the Com- 
mittee have given the matter serious consideration. An enum- 
eration of the dwelling houses, number of families and number of 
persons, has been made under an order of the City Council, and 
is submitted herewith, marked C. 

Not more than one-fourth of the houses are occupied by the 
owners. In the natural course of the growth of the city, as we 
have already stated, these occupants must give place to persons 
of larger means. We do not propose to expel them all—as 
some opposed to the measure have stated — on a month’s notice. 
The magnitude of the work is such that, should the City Council 
decide to take the property, at least six months would elapse 
before the work of demolition could begin, and then but a small 
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section of the territory would be operated upon at one time; so 
that there will be a period of from six months to two years in 
which the inhabitants can make new dispositions. The recent 
addition to this municipal corporation of a large quantity of 
cheap and easily accessible land, will enable them to do so with- 
out difficulty, and without losing their citizenship. 

We have thus designated some of the most prominent reasons 
which have led us to the conclusion that any other course than 
the complete and thorough restoration of this territory to the 
condition which its position in the centre of the city demands, 
would be the result of a short sighted policy; and that any large 
expenditure to work merely a local benefit would be a wrong to 
the tax payers in other sections of the city. 

The following estimates, made with as much care as the time 
would permit, show the cost of taking the territory described in 
the act: 


Value of estates on territory if taken by the city, $1,904,886 


19,000 squares of filling, at $7.00 . .  . 133,000 
Paying and street crossings , ; . . 54,600 
Edgestones ; : : ; : ; 8,000 
Sewers and cesspools : ; - , ; 15,000 
Water pipes. ; ; F ; ; , 12,000 
Street lamps . 4 : ; ; : ‘ 2,400 

$2,129,886 


443,100 sq. ft. in lots at $2.50 per 
foot : ; : ; a SLOT WOU 
Sale of old building materials, etc., 22,136 


$1,129,886 
$1,000,000 

Add for contingencies, including loss of taxes, 
interest, ete. . : : : : : : 200,000 


Total cast of improvement, say . : : - $1,200,000 
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The above estimates are based upon a plan prepared by the City 
Surveyor. The number of square feet taken for streets is 
191,200. 

It will be necessary, before an order is passed taking the 
property, to give an accurate description of each estate. As this 
will involve some expense and considerable time, the undersigned 
have thought proper, before taking any steps in the matter, to 
obtain an expression of opinion from the City Council upon the 
course which they recommend. They therefore submit, with 
this, the facts in their possession, and respectfully ask the pas- 
sage of the accompanying resolution. 


WILLIAM CUMSTON, 
CHARLES W. SLACK. 
IVORY BEAN. 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of the City Council, it is 
expedient that the City of Boston should purchase or otherwise 
take the lands, with the buildings and other fixtures thereon, 
situated and lying within the district described in chapter three 


hundred and eight of the acts of the year eighteen hundred and © 


sixty-seven, entitled, “AN ACT TO ENABLE THE City oF Boston 
TO ABATE A NUISANCE EXISTING THEREIN, AND FOR THE PRESER- 
VATION OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH IN SAID City,’ for the purpose 
of raising the grade of said territory and laying out new streets 
and avenues thereon. 
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[A.] 


AN ACT 


To enable the City of Boston to abate a Nuisance existing 
therein, and for the preservation of the public Health in 
said City. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives, in 
General Court assembled, and by the authority of the same, as fol- 


lows: — 


Section 1. The City of Boston may purchase or otherwise 
take the lands or any of them in said city, with the buildings 
and other fixtures thereon, situated and lying within the district 
bounded on the northwest by the northwesterly line of Colum- 
bus Avenue, extended to Church Street; on the north by the line 
of the southerly side of the passenger station of the Boston and 
Providence Railroad Corporation, and the same extended to the 
westerly line of Church Street; on the east by Pleasant Street ; 
on the southeast and south by Tremont Street; and the Boston 
and Worcester Railroad; and on the west by Ferdinand Street. 
The said city shall, within sixty days from the time they shall 
take any of said lands, file in the office of the registry of deeds 
for the county of Suffolk, a description of the lands so taken, as 
certain as is required in a common conveyance of lands; and a 
statement that the same are taken pursuant to the provisions of 
this act; which said description and statement shall be signed 
by the mayor of said city ; and the title to all land so taken shall 
vest in the city of Boston; and if any party whose land is taken 
shall agree with the said city upon the damage done to him by 
the said taking, the same shall be paid to him by the said city 

forthwith. And it shall be the duty of the City of Boston forth- 
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with, to raise the grade of said territory so taken or purchased, 
laying out and filling up the same with good materials, with 
reference to a complete drainage thereof, so as to abate the 
present nuisance and to preserve the health of the city, and in 
no wise to affect injuriously the lands of the Commonwealth or 
its grantees in the back bay, or the system of drainage therein. 
Sect. 2. Any person entitled to any estate in any part of the 
land so taken, may at any time within one year from the time 
when the same shall be taken, as well in his own behalf, as in 
behalf of all other persons having estates in the land so taken, 
file a bill in equity in the Supreme Judicial Court, in the county 
of Suffolk, setting forth the taking of the complainant’s land, 
and the condition of the same in respect to its capacity for 
drainage, and whether the complainant claims any and what 
damages against the City of Boston, or the Boston Water 
Power Company, or any other corporation or person, by reason 
of any and what wrongful act or omission by their causing a 
diminution in the value of his land at the time of said taking, 
and praying an assessment of damages against such parties. 
And upon the filing of such a bill, the said court shall cause 
notice of the pendency of said bill to be given to the parties 
named therein as defendants, according to the course of courts 
of equity, and also public notice thereof, to all persons in whose _ 
behalf such bill shall be filed, to appear and become parties 
thereto, if they shall think fit to do so. Said court shall pre- 
scribe how such public notice shall be given, and what length of 
time shall be allowed for appearing and becoming a party to 
such suit. Any party failing so to appear and become a party 
within the time prescribed by the court, shall be forever barred 
from recovering any damages on account of such taking. Each 
person so appearing and becoming a party, shall file a written 
description of the land in which he claims an estate, together 
with a plan thereof, so as clearly to distinguish the same from all 
other lands, and shall also declare what estate he claims therein. 
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If he claims that the value of said lands at time of taking the 
same was lessened by any unlawful act or omission of the City 
of Boston, or the Boston Water Power Company or any other 
corporation or person, so that the value of the land in its condi- 
tion when taken, would not be a just compensation for all the 
estate and rights of the party in and in reference to the same, 
such party shall also state what such injury is, and how and by 
whom the same had been, or is caused, and what right or title 
of the party is violated, and what amount of damages in gross 
is claimed by him, as compensation therefor, from each of the 
parties defendant. 

Sect. 3. Upon the expiration of the time allowed for appear- 
ance to the said bill, the said court shall appoint three commis- 
sioners, who shall receive such compensation as the said court 
shall fix, to be paid by the City of Boston. 

Sect. 4. It shall be the duty of the said commissioners, after 
due notice, to hear each of the said parties, including the said 
City of Boston, and the said Water Power Company, and other 
parties named as defendants, and to assess the present value of 
each parcel of the said land claimed by any party so appearing, 
with its capacity for drainage in its present condition, and the 
amount in gross, if any, of damages done to such parcel of land 
by reason of any unlawful act or omission of the City of Boston, 
or the Water Power Company, or any other party defendant, 
affecting its value at the time of said taking. 

Secor. 5. Said commissioners, or the major part of them, 
shall make report to the said court of their doings, and, when 
requested by any party, of the evidence touching any exception 
intended to be taken by him. 

Sect. 6. Any party aggrieved may either except to the 
report of the said commissioners, and have the exception heard 
aud determined by the said court, according to its course as a 
court of equity, or may apply to the said court to have proper 
issues framed and tried by a jury, and proceeded in as in other 


Prot ok igi 
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cases of issues ordered by the said court. And on the trial of 
any such issue, the report of the commissioners respecting its 
subject-matter shall be prima facie evidence of what is therein 
stated. 

Seor. 7. When it shall be finally determined what amount of 
damages any party is entitled to recover against the City of 
Boston or the Boston Water Power Company, or any other party 
defendant, a separate decree shall be entered accordingly, 
and execution therefor shall be issued, without regard to the 
pendency of the claims of any other party or pare or of other 
claims of such complainant. 

Sect. 8. If any party shall elect a jury, he shall recover his 
legal costs, if the award of the commissioners shall be altered in 
his favor; otherwise he shall be liable for the legal costs of the 
other party or parties. 

Sect. 9. Nothing in this act shall be construed as exempting 
the City of Boston from any obligation it would otherwise be 
under, to make compensation to the owners of lands abutting on 
or near to the territory described in the first section of this act, 
for any injury it may do to such lands in any acts of raising, 
filling or draining said territory or any part thereof. 

Sect. 10. If any party shall allege that the value of his land 
at the time of the said taking had been diminished by any act or 
omission of the Commonwealth or its agents or officers, for 
which diminution the Commonwealth ought to make him com- 
pensation, he shall make the allegations relating thereto in a 
separate article of the bill, in the nature of a petition of right 
against the Commonwealth, and the court shall cause notice 
thereof to be served upon the attorney-general. And the at- 
torney-general shall appear and may make a separate answer 
thereto; and the commissioners appointed by the court to assess 
damages under this act, are hereby empowered to make a 
separate report of the damages, if any, caused to any party by 
any act or omission for which the Commonwealth is responsible, 
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and shall, at the request of the attorncy-general, report the evi- 
dence, together with the grounds of their opinion why the Com- 
monwealth ought to pay the same. And it shall be the duty of 
the supreme judicial court to instruct the said commissioners on 
any matter of law involved in their decision, at the request of 
any party or of the commissioners, and the proceedings shall be 
conformed as nearly as possible to those in suits inequity. And 
the final report of the commissioners on the subject of the claims 
upon the Commonwealth, shall be filed in court in the cause, and 
a duplicate thereof transmitted to his excellency the governor. 
And if in the opinion of the court it is reasonable that the Com- 
monwealth bear any part of the costs or expenses, the same shall 
be certified with the said report. 

Sect. 11. The said court may make all orders and ‘decrees 
necessary to carry into full effect the intent of this act, and may, 
at its discretion, at any stage of the proceedings order a party to 
give security for the payment of damages or costs. 

Suor. 12. All legal costs which shall accrue in proceedings 
under this act, not otherwise provided for, shall be paid as the 
said court shall order. 

sect. 13. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 

Approved June 1, 


AN ACT 


In addition to an Act to enable the City of Boston to abate a 
nuisance therein, and for the preservation of the public health 
in said City. 


Be it enacted, §c.:— 
Section 1. The City of Boston is hereby authorized to lay 
railway tracks through any street: or streets of said city, and to 


maintain them so long as it may be necessary to enable them to 
3 
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transport earth and other material to fill up the Church Street 
District, so called, and to abate the nuisance existing therein, 
under the provisions of the act, entitled, “An Act to enable the 
City of Boston to abate a nuisance therein, and for the preser- 
vation of the public health in said city, passed at this present 
session.” 

Section 2. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 

Approved June 1, 1867. 
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Valuation, estimated expense of raising and repairing buildings, 
widening streets, §c., according to a plan prepared by the City 


Surveyor. 
STREET. Valuation. ge ee 

SNE = ois seein eee c'elsad bw tnes $14,112 $14,031 
MMMMNNISIEE wn'b oa a'els che tile cc sccicecees 55,032 41,693 
Ea GE ne ie 227,348 95,700 
BUSTS Ek ce at kl cece acs 41,168 22,493 
TARE EEO Ab ase Aaa 269,260 170,204 
ERMTID UD ps ve ss 00 geass ate ais, ap sss 125,431 33,189 
EMAIL Sigs sic nia. 4s mince) kale 0! 9 w's'e oes 18,075 3,153 
NTE Wine Phe winiald bik aw < oe dec e's 0 22,300 7,635 
SU Sod 's os nlc ra 0 fine. g Paivae ss 14,522 9,338 
REN siya gsi sik «Gd oly 8 seas nes 33,674 9,036 
BEN Selec pubes sc cceeiee suse cars 266,581 149,113 
UAT 172,561 50,092 
South Cedar........ ok Mae 158,132 86,721 
SHAwWMUt. 0+. .esecveee seccee PTY TY 66,394. 40,407 
TSINVDIN's # + 6.0 a ca asieiciasie cides cies 55,140 9,356 
Tremont Street (West side)....... 182,900 108,448 
Sema TIT ELCOL << scien ate sie c « ac « ole 182,256 108,737 

(eRe Py urn: see ne $1,904,886 $954,346 
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Estimated expense of Raising the Territory, Widening the 
Streets, etc: 


20,000 squares filling, at $8* . : . $160,000 
Paving and Street Crossings . : : . 55,000 


Edgestones and Sidewalks. ; 2 bay 22,300 
Sewers and Cesspools_ . : : : : 12,500 


Raising Water-pipes. : ; : i 8,000 
Street Lamps : : : : : 1,200 
$259,000 


Cost of raising buildings, widening streets, etc. $954,346 
Add for contingencies . ; : : . $200,000 | 


LOLal tine ; . $1,413,346 
Square feet in streets after widening : . 212,000 
ii ee seatatesa. os cs . . 485,800 


Total area. , : ; ; cy OO teu 


Area of present streets before widening . Sete Oke FULL 
Taken for widening ; ; ‘ : 49,700 


Square feet in streets after widening . 212,000 


* The presence of buildings on the territory increases the cost of filling. 
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Enumeration of dwelling houses, families, and number of persons 
on the Church Street District : 


STREET OR PLACE, pet gee Families. | Re 
RS MTT cls Cac gacecccccesess 50 100 396 
Tremont Street (northwesterly side)... ..... 27 38 149 
Tremont Street (southeasterly side)........ 31 38 142 
MIRO LOCO G Wee e a ielels a cases sc casce secs 7 12 45 
Payette Street............ tibiae sai sieln wes 64 113 462 
RE Eas Sehr oe or 62 131 574 
MP IL OCL ewe cccasascess ete ahe tte cise see +0 10 16 61 
Bickum’s Block (foot of Knox Street)....... 8 9 35 
BME LGD ie sia isla wee nso. ccs e secs seen 6 7 38 
Newman Block (rear 112 Pleasant Street)... 5 6 36 
RUNGE RIRCON ee CSc ns cases ceccccccce 26 51 203 
MUTE OCM ARTO: ec cds eves cscc cesses 8 18 62 
I fal ECO er 5 S. 14 65 
UR RCE ae Saye sis yee acclccsc cece 5 18 45 
Beni, Ht OSE sie we aan ees oe Ee ae Peaairiere ofc: 20 44 201 
BROT CIACG ssa ohn cae aincieee'sscs ese se aiwials oe 4 9 44 
OSU a el oe a ee rr 18 26 113 
Piedmont Street ........ Mote ees Gg 6 oy. s eae aa 36 88 277 
South Cedar Street...... Bt tinais's a'ele pad a.s 6 33 74 315 
Mee OURO MNGi cata a icy icc cadcccscece 6 12 51 
3 houses foot of South Cedar Street........ 3 é 24 
MOLLY PIACG. oiscasavaseces Sete cae oe oe 12 33 171 
OE: en Peed 8 3 19 


MNIALL an 0: dinate ce WER ERU ER GE Cs oa coe olin 453 867 3,528 


Renal eee ee ey he i of oy he 
10 stores, 3 carpenter’s shops, 7 stables, 1 apothecary’s shop, 1 bake- 
house, 1 gasometer, 1 church, 4 vacant houses. 


RnR cts ee ee oe Os Soh AS. (eer Os et 
SS Toole > 
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QUARTERLY REPORT 


OF THE 


Pain OF POLILOCH, 


FOR THE 


QUARTER ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 


ey Av fF 


OLTY OF BOSTON. 


OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF POLICE, 
Sept. 30, 1867. 
To his Honor the Mayor and the Board of Aldermen of the City 
of Boston. 


GENTLEMEN: In accordance with the Police Ordinance, I 
herewith preseat the doings of my department for the quarter 
ending on the 30th September, 1867. 

I have the honor to be, your obedient servant, 


JOHN KURTZ, 
Chief of Police. 


of - 
a ag 


«i 
a @ fe Ml A 


j : 
Able 4 Priuguicey ie = 


DOINGS OF THE POLICE 
For the Quarter ending on the 30th September, 1867. 


Cee. . | (5,089 | Lodgerss)..: a. «1 +) « 3246 
Mor ves. 0,444 |} Males 6). 8. ata +. 1 2,289 
eee se «CSCS 69 | Foreigners’. . . + » 25233 
Meermners:, . . . . 3,797 | Non-residents. . . «+ 2,483 
Non-residents. . . . AO NLINGI Sa sk oe aie cela 547 
Mute sw CCl > 1,114 


LOCK-UPS. 


Committed : : : : ; : 2,672 
Males 2 , ; ; : , : 1,946 
Foreigners ; - 7 5 : : 1,858 


Amount of property taken from prisoners and lodg- 

ers while in custody, and restored, as per their 

receipt, viz. : A : : : : . $14,835 68 
Amount of property reported stolen : : - 983,865 07 
Amount of property reported recovered . : - - 16,560 58 
Amount of witness fees earned ; ; , ; 2.997 61 
Amount of fines imposed : . : : - 12,524 00 
Number of days spent in Court : : F : Ae IRE 


Ageregate amount imprisonment . : - . 296,4, years. 
Number despatches sent over police telegraph . : ; 813 
Number of larcenies on stations . ‘ F : : 430 
Number of arrests for the same ‘ ; 4 : : 329 


CAUSES OF ARREST. 


Adultery 

Arson . : : - A ; } . : : : 1 
Assault and battery . : : ? ° F : . 368 
Assault, felonious : : : : i ; : 4) 45 
Assault on officers . , : ; : ; P diy MO 


Attempt to commit rape ; : : : : ri t 2 
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Attempt to extort money 
Attempt to pick pockets 
Attempt to rescue prisoners 
Attempt to steal 

Attempt to fraud . : 
Attempt to rob U. S. Mail 
Attempt to break and enter 


Bail-bond 

Bastardy ; 

Boarding vessels unlawfully 
Breaking and entering 

Breaking and entering and larceny 
Breach of trust 

Breaking flowers . 


Breaking prison . 


Common beggars : : : : : 
Common railer and brawler . 

Common drunkards 

Cruelty to animals 

Carrying concealed weapons 


Deserters 

Disorderly 

Detained as witnesses . 
Desertion of child 
Disturbing the peace 
Disturbing public schools 


Drunkenness 
Embezzlement . ° . 
Escaped convict . ; ‘ ; : 


Enticing seamen to desert 


False pretences 
Fornication , ; : ; : 
Fraud : : : : : : : 


CO me me EE CO SD 


7s Wey ia 


40 


= — et bo 


POLICE REPORT. 


Forgery ; 
Gaming on the is flay 
Gambling . : : : ‘i 


House breaking . - : : 


Illegally conveying liquor 
Insane 

Idle and Repragniy 

Indecent exposure of person 
Impostor 

Inciting to riot 


Keeping house of ill fame 

Keeping noisy and disorderly house 
Keeping liquor nuisance 

Keeping dogs without license 


Larceny, simple . 
Larceny felonious 


Malicious mischief 
Murder 


Night walking 
Noisy and disorderly . 


Obtaining goods under false pretences 
Obstructing railroad track 


Pickpockets . 

Polygamy : 
Passing counterfeit money 
Perjury 

Passing forged pa 


Robbery | 
Run away from home 


Pe a SE oe 


8 
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Receiving stolen goods 
Rescuing prisoner 


Stubborn children 
Suspicious persons 


Suspicion of larceny 


Shop breaking 
Stealing a ride 


Truants 


Tilltapping . 
Threatening violence 


Violation City ordinances . 
Violation Sunday law . 


Vagabonds . 


Total 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Acciuents reported 


Boats challenged . 
Buildings found open and secured 
Bonfires extinguished . 


Cases investigated 


Cases small-pox reported 


Defective hydrants reported 

Defective cesspools reported 

Defective fire alarms reported 

Defective cellar doors reported 

Defective lamps reported : 3 
Defective drains, vaults and nuisances reported 
Defective gas pipes reported 

Defective water gates reported 


POLICE REPORT. 


Defective water pipes reported 
Disturbances suppressed 

_ Dangerous buildings reported 
Dangerous chimneys reported 
Dead bodies recovered . 

Dead bodies provided for 
Dogs killed . 


Fires extinguished without alarm . 
Fire alarms given 


Intoxicated persons helped home . 
Injured persons provided for 


Lost children restored . 


Rescued from drowning 


Streets and sidewalks reported and repaired — 


Street obstructions removed . 
Stray teams put up 
Sanitary examinations reported 


Vessels boarded 


Water reported running to waste . A 


bo 


2,387 


479 


224 


a995 


. 6,481 


494 


31 
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NATIVITY OF CRIMINALS. 


United States . 
British Provinces . 
Treland 
England . 
France 
Germany 
Scotland 

Italy . 
Denmark 

West Indies 
Canada 
Portugal 
Sweden . 
Africa 

Spain 

Norway . 
Prussia . 
Poland 


. 1,329 


70 


. 3,312 


130 


NATIVITY OF LODGERS. 


United States 


British Provinces . 


Ireland . 
England . 
France 
Germany 
Scotland 
Spain 
Africa 
West Indies 
Canada . 
Sweden . 
Portugal 
Belgium 
Italy . 
Wales 
Japan 
Prussia . 
Norway. . 
Poland 
Denmark 


Total. 


. Ae 


33 


. 1,804 


143 
31 
76 


20 
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RESOLVE TO EXTEND BROADWAY 


FROM 


FEDERAL TO WASHINGTON STREET. 


1867. 


i ssn 


In Board of Aldermen, Oct. 21, 1867. 
Laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 


Attest : S. F. McCLEARY, 
City Clerk. 
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In Board of Aldermen, Oct. 21, 1867. 


RESOLVED, That the safety and convenience of the inhabitants 
of the City require that Broadway should be extended from 
Federal Street to Washington Street, opposite Pleasant Street, 
crossing Foundry Street at such an elevation that the clear 
height above it shall be not less than twelve feet, the Old Colony 
and Newport Railroad at a clear height not less than fourteen 
feet, Lehigh Street at a clear height not less than twelve feet, 
and the Boston and Worcester Railroad at a clear height not 
less than fourteen feet; and for that purpose it is necessary to 
take and lay out as a public street or way of the said City a 
parcel of land belonging to the Old Colony and Newport Rail- 
road Company, bounded as follows, viz: 

Northeastwardly by the northeasterly line of the proposed 
extension of Broadway, there measuring two hundred twenty- 
three and 7% feet; eastwardly by Federal Street, eighty-seven 
and ,*¥%5 feet; southwestwardly by the southwesterly line of the 
proposed extension of Broadway two hundred fifty-six and {8% 
feet; and westwardly by Foundry Street sixty-seven and +8, feet, 
containing fourteen thousand four hundred and nine square feet, 
more or less. 

Also a parcel of land belonging to the South Boston Iron 
Company, bounded as follows, viz: northeastwardly by the 
northeasterly line of the proposed extension of Broadway, there 
measuring ninety and +4 feet; eastwardly by Foundry Street, 
sixty-seven and ;85 feet ; southwestwardly by the southwesterly 
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line of the proposed extension of Broadway, two hundred thirty- 
nine and 3% feet; and northwardly by land hereinafter de- 
scribed as taken from Seth Adams, one hundred thirty-three and 
zo feet; containg nine thousand nine hundred and nine square 
feet, more or less. 

Also a parcel of land belonging to Seth her bounded as 
follows, viz: northeastwardly by the northeasterly line of the 
proposed extension of Broadway, there measuring one hundred 
thirty-three and 3575 feet; southwardly by land above described 
as taken from the South Boston Iron Company, one hundred 
thirty-three and 3575 feet; southwestwardly by the southwesterly 
line of the proposed extension of Broadway, one hundred thirty- 
three and ;3, feet; and northwardly by land hereinafter described 
as taken from the Old Colony and Newport Railroad Company 
and the Globe Works, one hundred thirty-three. and 3% feet Bs 
containing eight thousand and eleven square feet, more or less. 

Also a parcel of land belonging to the Globe Works bounded 
as follows, viz: northeastwardly by the northeasterly line of 
the proposed extension of Broadway, there measuring thirty- 
eight and 3% feet; southwardly by land above described as taken 
from Seth Adams, thirty-five feet, and westwardly by land here- 
inafter described as taken from the Old Colony and Newport 
Railroad Company, seventeen and 43%; feet; containing three 
hundred three and 38 square feet, more or less. i , 

Also a parcel of land belonging to the Old Colony and New- 
port Railroad Company, bounded as follows, viz: northeast- 
wardly by the northeasterly line of the proposed extension of 
Broadway, there measuring two hundred and fifteen feet; east- 
wardly by land above described as taken from the Globe Works, 
seventeen and +5 feet; southwardly by land above described as 
taken from Seth Adams, ninety-eight and 38, feet; southwest- 
wardly by the southwesterly line of the proposed extension of 
Broadway, one hundred and forty-one feet ; and northwestwardly 
by Fort Point Channel, about sixty and ,5> feet; containing 
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eleven thousand five hundred and forty-four square feet, more or 
less. 

Also a parcel of land belonging to the Boston and Worcester 
Railroad Corporation, bounded as follows, viz: northeast- 
wardly by the northeasterly line of the proposed extension of 
Broadway, there measuring two hundred thirty-six and +45, feet ; 
southeastwardly by Fort Point Channel, fifty-eight and 4,5; feet; 
southwestwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from 
William S. Perry, two hundred forty-one and 35; feet; and 
northwestwardly by Lehigh Street thirty-five and 28 feet; con- 
taining eleven thousand nine hundred forty-one and + square 
feet, more or less. 

Also a parcel of land belonging to William S. Perry, bounded 
as follows, viz: southwestwardly by the southwesterly line of 
the proposed extension of Broadway, there measuring two hun- 
dred forty-three and +85 feet; southeastwardly by Fort Point 
Channel, two and $3, feet; northeastwardly by land above 
described as taken from the Boston and Worcester Railroad 
Corporation, two hundred forty-one and 383, feet; and north- 
westwardly by Lehigh Street, twenty-five and #34; feet; contain- 
ing two thousand four hundred and thirty square feet, more or 
less. 

Also a parcel of land belonging to the heirs of Edward Har- 
ney, bounded as follows, viz: southwestwardly by the south- 
westerly line of the proposed extension of Broadway, there 
measuring twenty-nine and ,% feet; southeastwardly by Lehigh 
Street, fifteen and 8% feet; northeastwardly by land hereinafter 
described as taken from Samuel A. Way, about twenty-seven 
feet; eastwardly by the same about two feet; northwardly by 
land hereinafter described as taken from Alice C. Driscoll, thirty- 
five feet; and southwestwardly by land hereinafter described as 
taken from Henry Lawn, twenty-five and 33, feet; containing 
seven hundred and eighty-three square feet, more or less. 

Also a parcel of land belonging to Samuel A. Way, bounded 
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as follows, viz: northeastwardly by the northeasterly line of the 
proposed extension of Broadway, there measuring fifty-four and 
foo feet ; southeastwardly by Lehigh Street, forty-four and 5% feet ; 
southwestwardly by land above described as taken from the heirs 
of Edward Harney, about twenty-seven feet; and westwardly 
by land of the heirs of said Harney, and land hereinafter de- 
cribed as taken from Alice C. Driscoll, about forty-seven feet; 
containing one thousand six hundred and sixty-one square feet, 
more or less. 

Also a parcel of land belonging to Alice C. Driscoll, bounded 
as follows, viz: northeastwardly by the northeasterly line of the 
proposed extension of Broadway, there measuring ten and 5 
feet; eastwardly by land above described as taken from Samuel 
A. Way, forty-five feet; southwardly by land above described 
as taken from the heirs of Edward Harney, and by land herein- 
after described as taken from Henry Lawn, forty feet; west- 
wardly by land hereinafter described as taken from Samuel A. 
Way, fifty and +é> feet; and northwardly by Way Street, thirty- 
one feet; containing one thousand nine hundred seventy-seven 
and 5; square feet, more or less. 

Also a parcel of land belonging to Henry Lawn, bounded as 
follows, viz: southwestwardly by the southwesterly line of the pro- 
posed extension of Broadway, there measuring twenty-eight and 
~~; feet; northeastwardly by land above described as taken from 
the heirs of Edward Harney, twenty-five and 488, feet; north- 
wardly by land above described as taken from Alice C. Driscoll, 
five feet; and westwardly by land hereinafter described as taken 
from Samuel A. Way, one and 75 feet; containing sixty-two 
square feet, more or less. 

Also a parcel of land belonging to Samuel A. Way, bounded 
as follows, viz: Southwestwardly by the southwesterly line of the 
proposed extension of Broadway, there measuring fifty-seven 
and 5 feet; eastwardly by land above described as taken from 
Henry Lawn and Alice C. Driscoll, fifty-one and 34, feet; north- 
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wardly by Way Street, fifty feet; and westwardly by Albany 
Street, twenty-three and 754; feet; containing one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-nine square feet, more or less. 

Also a parcel of land belonging to the Boston and Worcester 
Railroad Company, bounded as follows viz: 

Northeastwardly by the northeasterly line of the proposed 
extension of Broadway, there measuring two hundred fifty-seven 
and ;%% feet; northwardly by land hereinafter described as 
taken from the said Railroad Company, one hundred forty- 
six and 5 feet; southwestwardly by the southwesterly line of 
the proposed extension of Broadway, one hundred seventeen 
and 3 feet; southwardly by land hereinafter described as 
taken from Samuel A. Way, thirty-two and 7% feet; west- 
wardly by the same, eleven and 75 feet; southwestwardly again 
by the southwesterly line of the proposed extension of Broad- 
way, one hundred twenty-two and +> feet; southwardly by 
Way Street, one hundred thirty and 74% feet; and eastwardly 
by Albany Street, seventeen and 754 feet; containing sixteen 
thousand four hundred and sixty-three square feet, more or 
less. 

Also another parcel of land belonging to the said Boston and 
Worcester Railroad Company, bounded as follows, viz: north- 
eastwardly by the northeasterly line of the proposed exten- 
sion of Broadway, there measuring seventy-three and 4 
feet; eastwardly by other land of the said Railroad Company, 
twenty and #5 feet; northwardly by Curve Street thirty-eight 
and 7% feet; westwardly by land hereinafter described as taken 
from Alvan Brooks, fifty-two and 35 feet; northwardly by the 
same, twenty-two feet; eastwardly by the same, fifty-two and 
yo feet; northwardly again by Curve Street, forty-four feet; 
westwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from the 
Heirs of Owen Huff, forty-six and 4% feet; southwestwardly 
by the southwesterly line of the proposed extension of Broad- 
way, twenty-nine and °° feet; and southwardly by land above 
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described as taken from the said Railroad Company, one hundred 
forty-six and. 38%, feet; containing five thousand six hundred and 
ninety-one square feet, more or less. 

Also a parcel of land belonging to Samuel A. Way, bounded 
as follows, viz: southwestwardly by the southwesterly line of 
the proposed extension of Broadway, there measuring thirty- 
four and ;%% feet; eastwardly by land above described as taken 
from the Boston and Worcester Railroad Company, eleven and 
vo feet; and northwardly by the same, thirty-two and ,%% feet; 
containing one hundred ninety-one and jj square feet, more or 
less. | 

Also a parcel of land belonging to Alvan Brooks, bounded as 
follows, viz: northwardly by Curve Street, there measuring 
twenty-two feet; westwardly by land above described as 
taken from the Boston and Worcester Railroad Company, fifty- 
two and 75 feet; southwardly by the same, twenty-two feet; 
and eastwardly by the same, fifty-two and », feet; containing 
eleven hundred and fifty-five square feet, more or less. 

Also a parcel of land belonging to the heirs of Owen Huff, 
bounded as follows, viz: northwardly by Curve Street, there 
measuring sixteen and +%% feet; westwardly by land hereinafter 
described as taken from R. S. Spofford, forty and 3,5 feet; south- 
westwardly by the southwesterly line of the proposed extension 
of Broadway, eighteen feet; and eastwardly by land above de- 
scribed as taken from the Boston and Worcester Railroad Com- 
pany, forty-six and 7% feet; containing seven hundred and 
thirty-four square feet, more or less. 

Also a parcel of land belonging to R. S. Spofford, bounded as 
follows, viz: northwardly by Curve Street, there measuring thirty- 
three and ;°%; feet; westwardly by land hereinafter described as 
taken from the heirs of S.S. Whipple, twenty-eight and +3, feet ; 
southwestwardly by the southwesterly line of the proposed ex- 
tension of Broadway, thirty-six feet; and eastwardly by land 
above described as taken from the heirs of Owen Huff, forty 
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and 7,6, feet; containing eleven hundred eee -two and 3% square 
feet, more or less. 

Also a parcel of land belonging to the heirs of S. S. Whipple, 
bounded as follows, viz: northwardly by Curve Street, there 
measuring twenty-three and 8% feet; westwardly by Harrison 
Avenue, nineteen and:84; feet ; Bet it extwraraly by the south- 
westerly line of the proposed extension of Broadway, twenty- 
five and 523; feet; and eastwardly by land above described as 
taken from R. S. Spofford, twenty-eight and 3% feet; containing 
five hundred seventy-two and +4 jo square feet, more or less. 

Also a parcel of land belonging to Gardner Brewer, bounded 
as follows, viz: southwestwardly by the southwesterly line of 
the proposed extension of Broadway, there measuring one hundred 
ninety-four and oo feet; northwardly by land hereinafter de- 
scribed as taken from Julius A. Palmer and Henry B. Hooker, 
Trustees, one hundred eighty-four and 83; feet; and eastwardly 
by Harrison Avenue, thirty-eight and 7,% feet; containing three 
thousand five hundred and ninety-one square feet, more or less. 

Also a parcel of land belonging to Julius A. Palmer and 
Henry B. Hooker, Trustees, bounded as follows, viz: north- 
eastwardly by the northeasterly line of the proposed extension 
of Broadway, there measuring two hundred thirty and ;35 feet; 
westwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from 
William G. Preston and H. N. F. Marshall, twelve and 4/5 feet ; 
northwardly by the same, one hundred thirty eight and 45: feet ; 
westwardly by Washington Street, thirty and 38, feet; south- 
westwardly by the southwesterly line of the proposed exten- 
sion of Broadway, one hundred eighty and +48; feet; southwardly 
by land above described as taken from Gardner Brewer, one hun- 
dred eighty-four and 8; feet; and eastwardly by Harrison 
Avenue, twenty-four and 85 feet; containing fifteen thousand, 
seven hundred and ninety-five square feet, more or less. 

Also a parcel of land belonging to William G. Preston and 


H. N. F. Marshall, bounded as follows, viz: northeastwardly by 
2 
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the northeasterly line of the proposed extension of Broadway, 
there measuring one hundred fifty and 58; feet; westwardly by 
Washington Street, thirty-five and +45 feet; southwardly by land _ 
above described as taken from Julius A. Palmer and Henry B. 
Hooker, Trustees, one hundred thirty-eight and 74% feet; and 
eastwardly by the same, twelve and +5 feet; containing three 
thousand two hundred and seventy-four square feet, more or less. 

And whereas, due notice has been given of the intention of 
this Board to take the said parcels of land for the purpose afore- 
said, as appears by the return hereunto annexed, It is therefore 


OrpDERED: That the parcels of land before described be and 
the same hereby are taken and laid out as a public street or way 
of the said City, according to plans of the said street made by 
Thomas W. Davis, City Surveyor, numbered respectively 1, 2, 3 
and 4, the first two bearing date May 1, 1867, and the last two 
bearing date July 15, 1867, and deposited in the office of the 
said City Surveyor. And this Board doth adjudge that the 
expense of extending the said Broadway as aforesaid, will 
exceed the sum of five thousand dollars. 


ORDERED: ‘That the Treasurer be, and he hereby is author- 
ized to borrow under the direction of the Committee on Finance, 
the sum of dollars, the same 
to be appropriated for the extension of Broadway, from Federal 
Street to Washington Street opposite Pleasant Street, including 
all necessary bridges and structures. 
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REPORT 


OF THE 


COMMITTEE ON BATHING. 


1867. 


Cri, ,OF BOSTON. 


In Board of Aldermen, Jan. 14, 1867. 


OrpERED: That Aldermen Slack, Gaffield and Braman, with 
such as the Common Council may join, constitute the Joint 
Standing Committee on Bathing. 


Sent down for concurrence, 


CHAS. W. SLACK, 


Chairman. 


In Common Council, Jan. 21, 1867. 


Concurred, and Messrs. OConnor, Caverly, Bean, Doe and 
Woolley were joined. 


Attest, W. P. GREGG, 
Clerk of the Common Council. 


Chey, OF BOSTON. 


In Board: of Aldermen, Nov. 5, 186. 


The Joint Standing Committee on Public Bathing, having 
closed their labors for the season, respectfully 


REPORT: 


The great success of the free baths last year readily induced 
the present City Council to accept practically the recommenda- 
tion of the Special Committee on Baths of that year, “that there 
be appointed annually hereafter a Joint Standing Committee on 
Bathing and Public Water Accommodations.” Upon the adop- 
tion of the Joint Rules for this year a committee on Public 
Bathing was established, and, by appointment, Messrs. Slack, 
Gaffield and Braman of the Aldermen, and Messrs. Connor, 
Caverly, Bean, Doe and Woolley of the Council, were consti- 
tuted that committee. 

The “ public water accommodations,” beside baths, of which 
the committee last year made mention, were “ permanent fresh 
and salt-water baths,” “ public washing-houses,” “ drinking-foun- 
tains,” and “urinals.” These seeming necessities have all 
received more or less attention from the city government the 
past year. 

The Committee on Bathing early gave their attention to per- 
manent fresh and salt-water baths, but it was found, as last 
year, that the expense, (exclusive of rent, heat and care, aver- 
aging at least $200 for each tub that might be set,) would be so 
great as virtually to prevent such a public improvement at pres- 
ent. They hoped, however, that, in the basement of the new 
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| Charity-Bureau building, about to be erected on the corner of 
Chardon and Hawkins streets, they might have the codperation 
of the Overseers of the Poor, in whose custody the building was 
to be left, in establishing at least a public washing-house, if not 
permanent baths. To this end, statistics of the washing-houses 
of New York and London, with plans of the latter, elaborate and 
complete, (furnished to the committee by the kindness of our 
well-known citizen, Dr. William R. Lawrence,) were obtained 
and laid before the Overseers, who appointed a committee on 
the subject. It was subsequently represented to your commit- 
tee, much to their regret, that either of the proposed advantages, 
— baths or wash-house,— would not be practicable in the 
building, as all the space in the basement would be needed for 
the varied purposes of the bureau. In this decision your com- 
mittee reluctantly acquiesced. They entertain the belief, how- 
ever, that not many years will elapse before some opportunity 
will be found, at comparatively slight expense, to test the value 
of one or the other, if not both, of these great adjuncts to the 
comfort, convenience and health of the virtuous poor of our me- 
tropolis. 

: The drinking-fountains have not as yet, any more than the per- 
manent baths or the wash-house, been realized, though the Com- 
mittee on Water, who*iave had the subject in charge, have given 
it considerable attention, and a sample fountain-stand, of a pat- 
tern used in New York, has been constructed by Reaney, Son & 
Co., of. Chester, Penn.,:for the City of Boston, and placed on ex- 
hibition in the lower corridor of the City Hall. This specimen, 
in iron, seems well adapted for the purpose contemplated, as 
recommended by the committee of last year. It is designed to 
stand on the curbstone at the edge of the sidewalk. At the 
base, facing the curbstone on either side, are two small basins, 
from which dogs or pigeons can drink; midway in the column, 
on the outer side, towards the street, is a larger basin or trough, 
from’ which horses or other cattle can drink; while still higher 
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up, on the inner side towards the walk, is a jet, falling into a 
small basin, from which, with a cup permanently attached by a 
chain to the column, pedestrians can at all times slake their 
thirst, — the same flow of water, entering at the top, answering 
the three purposes. The supply of water for horses, etc., can 
be increased by touching a spring in the side of the column; and, 
indeed, the whole current could easily be made dependent upon 
springs, thus ensuring the greatest economy of use, and, in the 
winter season, shutting off all. Such a fountain would bring in- 
describable relief and comfort to man and beast. Suppose a 
stranger in Boston is dry; how is he to get a drink of water? 
We do not know of a place in this whole city, off the Common, 
(save in the area in Haymarket square, where the Water Board, 
at the suggestion of the Committee on Water, has lately let on 
a supply,) where a drink of cold water is publicly offered to a 
thirsty stranger. There used to be “ town-pumps,’ scattered 
about the city, from which hundreds slaked their thirst daily. 
But the introduction of the Cochituate has driven away all these 
public conveniences, while no substitute for them has been pro- 
vided. There ought to be, at convenient distances, all over the . 
city, fountains, with dippers at hand, to supply the thirsty with, 
what they want and need —a drink of sweet, cool water. So 
simple, so cheap, and so healthful a publigimprovement as these 
drinking-fountains would furnish, your committee sincerely trust 
may speedily be inaugurated throughout the city. 

The important matter of urinals for both sexes has been 
taken in hand with courage and determination, we are happy 
to say, by the Committee on Health. Despite considerable 
invidious remark, mixed with ridicule, both public and pri- 
vate, that committee has gone on in this important sanitary 
work, using the sum of $5000 appropriated for the purpose, 
with discretion and economy, enlarging and improving the uri- 
nals already established in different parts of the business por- 
tion of the city, erecting a substantial one in the heart of the 
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city (in the passage-way from Washington Street, opposite the 
Old South Church, to Province Court,) for men, and at a cen- 
tral point on the Common establishing a well-arranged ‘ Sani- 
tary Police Station,’ also for men; while, connected with the 
conservatory in the Public Garden,.there has been provided a 
“ Ladies’ Room,” —-a similar convenience for women and small 
children. When our own arrangements in this respect are 
compared with those of continental cities, it isa matter of 
surprise to all travellers that such salutary and healthful con- 
veniences should be neglected by a community so freely pro- 
viding everything else to minister to the comfort of the people. 
We cannot question that experience, won though it may be by 
laudable indifference to adverse criticism, will pronounce these 
establishments among the most valuable that the municipal 
authorities have sanctioned in Boston. Already the statistics 
demonstrate the great need of these establishments, — that on 
the Common showing, for the first nine days, the following num- 
ber of visitors: 


DATE. Men. Boys. Total. 
BHUUTURY, OCbslUsercrtciceras votes ss sew eneu cess cs 401 385 786 
Sunday, Oct. 20, (after 124 o’clock, P. M.)......... 1059 481 1540 
MONET s OCb i 2a x. ccins dicn otetaie ae we'd bye nik kare A wl 2538 119 372 
THuOsdaY; Ott; 23. - ese ar pee wires aninste bites a Canaan | 115 392 
Wednesday, Oct. Obirristes cree ee eer re he ce 274 182 456 
ANUTSOAY, UC. obese css seas < ou putea eins Sy oteee 502 218 720 
Friday, Oct. 25 ...... (ith Thee Sues Ae ete ana: 340 194 534 
Saturdays OGty 26v a nal ad oF iad aicbiviny s aael amas aaa 435 292 727 
Sunday, Oct. 27, (after 125 o’clock, P. M.)......... 1643 745 2388 


5184 2731 7915 
An average of nearly 880 persons per day. 


The final recommendation of the committee of last year, that 
separate and independent salt-water bathing facilities for women 
and girls be henceforth provided, met with a ready response 


from your committee. The experience of last year taught us 
that while much time was lost from having the two sexes use 


— 
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the same houses at different hours —the one sex being neces- 
sarily excluded some little time before the other was admitted 
— inconveniences arose from the meeting of the two classes in 
going or returning from the baths; while a large proportion of 
the female population, such as shop-girls, workers in light me- 
chanical employments, etc., found the hours when they were at 
leisure to visit the baths occupied by the other sex, and, conse- 
quently, that they were deprived of the advantages of the baths 
for the entire season. 

To remedy these great defects, and to afford every possible 
convenience to all who might wish to bathe, the committee early 
determined to increase the number of bath-houses to twice that 
of last year —furnishing twelve in place of six—of which 
four, at least, conveniently located, should be wholly and exclu- 
sively for the use of women and girls. 

To this end, the committee early presented an estimate to 
the Auditor of the expenses attending their proposed plan, 
including the maintenance of the six original bath-houses, and 
the erection or leasing of six other buildings, amounting to 
$20,000. The amount named was approved by the committee 
to revise the Auditor’s budget, and subsequently was voted by 
the City Council as the appropriation for a year’s bathing. 

Authority for the action proposed was obtained by the pas- 
sage of the following orders, which were introduced into the 
Board of Aldermen on the 15th April, concurred in by the 


Common Council on the 25th, and approved by the Mayor on 
the 26th: 


ORDERED: That the Committee on Public Bathing be author- 
ized to maintain bathing-houses for men and boys, already con- 
structed on West Boston Bridge, Craigie’s Bridge, Warren 
Bridge, at the Sectional Dock, East Boston, Arch Wharf, the 
foot of L Street, South Boston, and on Dover Street Bridge, 
the whole expense attending the maintenance of said establish- 
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ments not to exceed the sum of six thousand dollars, the same 
to be charged to the appropriation for public bathing. 

OrpDERED: That the Committee on Public Bathing be author- 
ized to construct bath-houses for the use of women and girls, to 
be located on Warren Bridge, at the Sectional Dock, East Bos- 
ton, at the foot of Broadway, South Boston, and on Dover Street 
Bridge; also, to construct a bath-house for men and boys, to be 
located on Mount Washington Avenue Bridge, the expense 
thereof not to exceed the sum-of nine thousand dollars, and to 
be charged to the appropriation for public bathing. 

ORDERED: That the Committee on Public Bathing be author- 
ized to employ such assistance as may be required for the proper 
care and management of the several bathing establishments 
under their charge, the expense thereof to be charged to the 
appropriation for public bathing, and, with expenditures here- 
tofore authorized, not to exceed the amount of said appro- 
priation. 


Of the several bath-houses mentioned in the above orders, 
only one was owned by private parties—that on Craigie’s 
Bridge — which the committee deemed it expedient. to lease for 
the season and fit up, rather than construct a new one in that 
locality. With this, and the six established the previous year, 
all ready to their hands, the committee had to build five new 
houses to make up the number determined upon. 

And here, perhaps, your committee should dwell for a moment 
upon the unwillingness of property-holders to assist the city in 
this great public advantage. It was with difficulty your com- 
mittee could find sites for the new baths, as, the previous year, 
for those then established. Wharf occupants would too fre- 
quently refuse their premises, unless at exorbitant rents, for 
this purpose, and, in some instances, no compensation whatever 
would suffice to obviate their opposition. This fact accounts for 
the large number of baths attached to bridges. It is gratifying 
to state, however, that in the four cases — West Boston Bridge, 


Ss i 
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(by the City of Cambridge,) Warren Bridge, (by the City of 
Charlestown,) Arch Wharf, (by Messrs. Clark & Woodward,) 
and foot of L Street, (by Samuel Leeds, Esq.,) where permis- 
sion to use their premises was granted, — the wish of the gity 
was met with cordiality and on liberal terms. 

As in the former year, the committee were entrusted, accord- 
ing to their several residences, with the construction, or care, of 
the houses nearest their homes. The distribution was as follows: 


Alderman Stack . . . . Mount Washington Ave. Bridge. 


Alderman GarrigLpD . . . W.Bostonand Craigie’s Bridges. 
Alderman Braman. . . . Warren Bridge. 

Councilman Connor . . . Foot of L Street, So. Boston. 
Councilman Caverty . . . Dover Street Bridge. 
Councilman Bean . . . . Arch Wharf. 

Councilman Dok . . . . Foot of Broadway, So. Boston. 
Councilman WooLtEy . . Sectional Dock, East Boston. 


Aldermen GAFFIELD and Braman, and Councilmen CAVERLY 
and WooLuey, had each two bath-houses committed to their 
care; the other committeemen, one each. 

Under the supervision of those members of the Committee 
having houses to construct, the work went forward expeditiously 
and thoroughly, different contractors being engaged for the dif- 
ferent houses; and each house being built according to the 
ideas of the committeeman in charge. All proved to be con- 
veniently arranged and eligibly located. 

Attached to this report will be found plans of three of the 
baths constructed the present year. (These, with the three 
given in the report last year, will give those desiring practical 
information on the subject a good. conception of the facility and 
cheapness of the construction of public bath-houses.) Plan 
No. 1, gives a sketch of the’two baths at the “Sectional Dock,” 
Kast Boston — one for men and the other for women; No. 2, 
that at foot of Broadway, South Boston, for women; and No. 3, 
that on Dover Street Bridge, also for women. 
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The baths were ready for use at the time agreed upon by the 
committee, Monday, the 3d day of June, and were formally 
opened on that day. 

Prior to the opening, the following Regulations for the season 
were adopted and widely posted: 


CITY OF BOSTON. 
PUBLIC BATHING ACCOMMODATIONS. 


LOCATION. 

FOR MEN AND BOYS. 
No. 1.—West Boston Bridge, foot of Cambridge Street. 
No. 2.—Craigie’s Bridge, foot of Leverett Street. 
No. 3.—Warren Bridge, near Causeway Street. 
No. 5.—East Boston, Sectional Dock, Border Street. 
No. 7.—Arch Wharf, Broad, near Purchase Street. 
No. 8.—Mt. Washington Avenue Bridge, near Federal Street. 
No. 10.—South Boston, foot of L Street, Dorchester Bay. 
No. 11.—Dover Street Bridge, at South Pier. 


FOR WOMEN AND GIRLS. 


No. 4.—Warren Bridge, near Causeway Street. 

No. 6.—EHast Boston, Sectional Dock, Border Street. 
No. 9.—South Boston, foot of Broadway. 

No. 12.—Dover Street Bridge, at South Pier. 


REGULATIONS. 


The Baths will be open daily, from June 1 to September 30, 
as follows: 


MALES. FEMALES. 
Week Days . . 5A.M.to9P.M.| Week Days . . 6A.M.to8P.M. 
Sundays . .. 5A.M.to9A.M.| Sundays ... 6A.M.to9A.M. 


All the Baths will be closed by the Superintendents by 10 
o'clock, P. M., on week days, and by 94 o’clock, A. M., on 
Sundays. 
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Hach bather will provide his own towels and soap. Female 
bathers will be required to furnish suitable bathing-dresses. 
Those desiring towels can obtain them of the Superintendent at 
three cents each. 

Each Superintendent will have full charge of his premises, 
and authority to withhold the facilities from all not conforming 
to these rules; and he will be required to render every assist- 
ance to applicants for baths, who, in case of insult or depriva- 
tion of privileges otherwise than as provided for in these rules, 
can appeal to the Chairman of the Bathing Committee. 

No smoking, profanity, or noisy conversation, will be allowed 
on the premises; and any person guilty of defacing the dressing- 
rooms, fences or tanks, by writing, marking or cutting, will be 
excluded from the Baths, or arrested, according to the nature 
of the offence. | 

All questions of priority in bathing, or of use of dressing- 
rooms, must be referred to the Superintendent, whose decision 
shall be final. 

A police officer will be in constant attendance, who will pre- 
serve order and enforce these regulations in concurrence with 
the Superintendent. 

The Committee appeal to the honor and propriety of each 
bather to so use the premises, and regulate his or her conduct, 
as to make the Free Public Baths a complete success. 


Per Order Committee on Bathing Accommodations. 


CHARLES W. SLACK, Chairman. 
Boston, June 1, 1867. 


It soon became evident that the committee had not miscalcu- 
lated the popular demand for the baths. With the increased 
facilities, the number of visitors increased, and from month to 
month till the last (September), when cool days came, it was 
gratifying to observe that the number of women and girls in- 
creased. The enhanced number of houses divided the throngs 
of men and boys at certain localities, and obviated the risk and 
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interruption to travel of the previous year. The police officers 
stationed at the several houses to regulate the ingress and 
egress of the multitude, found their duties greatly lessened, 
while the bathers themselves were enabled leisurely to disrobe, 
bathe and dress, greatly to their individual comfort. 

The season passed without any casualty occurring to mar the 
satisfaction of the committee or the bathers, and, indeed, for the 
two years the baths have been established, but one life was lost 
while bathing, and that in the case of an intoxicated individual, 
on the fourth of July, last year, who persisted in diving into 
Charles River from the West Boston Bridge bath-house — he 
not being seen after his first plunge. 

It has been gratifying to the committee to observe that the 
example of Boston in this regard has been imitated by her 
sister cities, near and remote, to a considerable degree. It will 
suffice to mention Charlestown and Cambridge, in Massachu- 
‘setts; Pittsburg, Pennsylvania; Cincinnati, Ohio; and St. Louis, 
Missouri. All the information possible, concerning the baths 
and houses, has been furnished these municipalities by your 
committee. ) 

The experiment of the baths, now for two years maintained, 
as a sanitary measure, has been abundantly endorsed by the 
press, physicians of every school, and all who have given any 
attention to the subject. The remarkable degree of healthful- 
ness which has marked the city for this period, may, we think, 
in great measure, be attributed to the daily ablutions of so 
large a proportion of our population (as is hereafter shown) at 
these baths. We have had a preéminently clean city, and to 
this creditable result this great public measure has largely con- 
tributed. 

The baths were closed on Saturday, the 28th of September, 
after a season of four months, the same as last year. Books 
were prepared for statistics, as in the previous year, of which 
the following are miniature specimen pages; the results, gleaned 
from the records, follow. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY. 


Whole number of men bathers. : : A ‘ : o ARTs 
Whole number of boy bathers. ; ‘ : ‘ 528,176 
Whole number of women bathers 24,376 
Whole number of girl bathers 76,852 

Total baths given . 807,201 
The lowest number of female bathers, at foot of Broadway - AT,266 


The second lowest number of female bathers, at Warren Bridge 22,842 
The second highest number of female bathers, at East Boston . 23,202 
The highest number of female bathers, at Dover St. Bridge . 37,919 


The lowest number of male bathers, at Arch Wharf 


31,776 


The second lowest number of male bathers, at foot of L St. . 59,251 
The third lowest number of male bathers, at Mt. Wash. Av. Br. 76,793 
The fourth lowest number of male bathers, at Craigie’s Bridge 83,948 
The fourth highest number of male bathers, at East Boston . 88,236 
The third highest number of male bathers, at West Boston Br. 101,498 
The second highest number of male bathers, at Warren Bridge 127,467 


The highest number of male bathers, at Dover St. Bridge . 187,004 
807,201 
Whole number of towels hired : 9,092 
Percentage of towels hired to the number of baths ‘ 1.10+ 
Cost of West Boston Bridge Bath, to Nov. 1, 1867 . - $1,162 55 
Cost of Craigie’s Bridge Bath, to Nov. 1, 1867. 1,075 15 
Cost of Warren Bridge Bath (males), to Nov. 1, 1867 eh) ore Pa 
Cost of Warren Bridge Bath (females), to Nov. 1, 1867 . 2,409 03 
Cost of East Boston Bath (males), to Nov. 1, 1867 , «-)) (278 sG2 
Cost of East Boston Bath (females), to Nov. 1, 1867 2,883 26 
Cost of Arch Wharf Bath, to Nov. 1, 1867 1,091 33 
Cost of Mount Washington Av. Bridge Bath, to Nov. 1, 1867 . 2,642 65 
Cost of Foot of Broadway Bath, to Nov. 1, 1867 2,590 61 
Cost of Foot of L Street Bath, to Nov. 1, 1867 1,464 11 . 


Cost of Dover Street Bridge Bath (males), to Nov. 1, 1867 . 2,615 29 
Cost of Dover Street Bridge Bath (females), to Nov. 1, 1867 . 1,568 09 


Total cost . A 
Average cost of each establishment 


Whole cost of baths, to Nov. 1, 1867 
Average cost of each bath given 


$21,457 70 
$1,788 14} 


$21,457 70 
.028 
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The close of the season showed that the amount of appro- 
priation ($20,000) for the baths, in view of the erection of five 
new houses, was hardly sufficient to meet all the expenses. 
Accordingly, your committee submitted to the Council, on the 3d 
of October, a request for $5000 additional, and, full details of 
expenditures and necessities being suggested, on the 10th of 
that month the following paper was submitted: 


The Joint Standing Committee on Public Bathing, to whom 
was recommitted the application for an additional appropriation 
of five thousand dollars, beg leave to report, that said sum will 
be required to meet the expenses of the season just ended, and 
to provide for the care and preservation of the several bathing- 
establishments from the present time until the first of June, 
1868. The following is a statement of the amounts expended, 
under the orders of the City Council, up to this date: 


For construction of new bath-houses, alterations 


of old ones, repairs, rents, etc. : . $15,378 T8 
For salaries of Superintendents A : 4,106 00 
Furniture, stationery, printing, etc. . ‘ 741 48 
Miscellaneous . : ! : : 1Opo0 
Total . , é . $20,301 51 


The additional appropriation is required for the 
following purposes : 


Rens; atte eee ane Sete ee. eee Le ee $450 00 
Deficiency on bills contracted . t ; ; 300 00 
Bills approved and unpaid : : , 250 00 
Salaries unpaid : : f 4 é : 62 50 
Salary of Superintendent for winter . : : 636 00 
Salaries of Assistant Superintendents. : . 636 00 


Amount carried forward ; ; : . $2,334 50 
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Amount brought forward : ; ; . $2,334 50 
Towage, preservation, and estimated repairs of 

bathing houses to June next . . . : ‘ 2,500 00 

Miscellaneous . } ; ; : } 165 50 

Total . : ; tO UU RU 


The expense of conducting six bathing-houses, last year, 
amounted to about $19,000; and the number of bathers was 
433.690. During the present year, six additional establishments 
have been furnished, and nearly twice the number of persons 
have availed themselves of their privileges. The number of 
establishments lately in operation will be sufficient to meet the 
wants of the community for a number of years; and the 
expense of carrying on this great sanitary work will hereafter 
be confined mainly to repairs and superintendence, and will, 
therefore, be greatly reduced. 

The committee would respectfully recommend the passage of 
the accompanying order. 

For the Committee, 
| CHAS. W, SLACK, 
Chairman. 


OrDERED: That there be transferred from the “Reserved 
Fund” to the appropriation for “Public Bathing” the sum of 
five thousand dollars. 


This additional appropriation, like the original, was passed 
by the unanimous vote of both branches of the City Council, — 
the fact showing the popularity of the baths among all classes 
of citizens. 

In closing this report, your committee could not excuse them- 
selves should they not return their acknowledgments to their 
associates of the government, the conductors of the public press, 
and the community generally, for the large measure of support 
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and confidence which has been bestowed upon them in their 
efforts to successfully establish this great public improvement. 
That their successors will continue to enjoy a like favor from so 
intellisent and public-spirited a constituency as ours, they cannot 
doubt. They feel assured that there is no expenditure which 
oratifies so many of our people, for the cost, while it promotes 
health and encourages good order and neatness, as this. And 
they may, therefore, wish it a permanent place in our institutions. 

Your committee trust that the success of this branch of the 
public water accommodations which were contemplated last year, 
will be a warrant and stimulus for greater advantages to the 
public. In time, permanent salt and fresh-water baths, wash- 
houses for the poor, and drinking-fountains, must come. They 
are confident, from their own success, that whichever government 
establishes one or all of these, will have the blessings of thou- 
sands bestowed upon it, while to its members will come the 
consciousness of a public improvement that is not controverted, 
and an unanimity of approval that will be as rare as it is 
deserved. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


CHAS. W. SLACK, 

THOMAS GAFFIELD, 

JARVIS D. BRAMAN, 

CHRISTOPHER A, CONNOR, 

CHARLES CAVERLY, JR., | 

IVORY BEAN, 

HOWARD A. DOE, 

WILLIAM WOOLLEY, 
Committee on Public Bathing. 
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CY OF BOSTON, 


In Board of Aldermen, October 28, 1867. 


The Committee on Laying out and Widening Streets to whom 
was referred the several petitions of Thomas Lamb and others, for 
the extension of Kilby Street from State Street to Faneuil Hall 
Square, and also the remonstrance of Edward Blake and others 
against the same, respectfully report, that after hearing the petition- 
ers and parties interested, and giving the subject their careful con- 
sideration, they consider that the public convenience and necessity 
require that a new street should be opened north of State 
Street, but are of the opinion that it would be inexpedient 
to lay out a street dzrectly from Kilby Street to Faneuil Hall 
Square, as the terminus of such a street would be opposite Fan- 
euil Hall where the street is but fifty feet in width which is 
already a crowded thoroughfare, frequently filled or partially 
filled with market wagons, and the travel through this street 
would have to turn either to the right or left, which would cause 
‘great confusion to travel and frequent blocks in the street; 
whereas if a street should be laid out on the westerly side of 
Change Avenue, instead of the locality asked for by the peti- 
tioners, it would come out into Faneuil Hall Square, where it is 
about eighty feet in width, and which is in the opinion of the 
Committee a much more favorable terminus for a street. 

The objection made that a street “through Change Avenue ’ 
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would not be directly opposite Kilby Street is met, the Committee — 
think, by the fact that it would afford additional relief to 
Exchange Street, (either route affording relief to Merchants Row, ) 
as it would be nearer Exchange Street, and would divert the 
travel that comes from Congress Street to a considerable extent. 

The Committee have made an approximate estimate of the 
cost of both of the proposed streets, and the result is about the 
same for either street, namely, $400,000. As to the comparative 
amount of “betterment” that could be assessed on the proposed 
new streets, the Committee would state that they have not as 
yet been able to make up a satisfactory statement of what it 
would probably be, but in their opinion there would not be much 
difference in the two routes north of State Street. 

If however, the estates on Kilby Street south of State Street 
could be assessed for the extension of that street, the assess- 
ments would be considerably larger on the Kilby Street route 
than on the Change Avenue; but as there is no precedent since 
the enactment of the present betterment law where an extension 
of a street has been made under similar circumstances, the right 
to assess betterment upon the estates on Kilby Street south of 
State Street is an open question. } 

The Committee therefore unanimously recommend the passage 
of the accompanying Order of Notice. 


Respectfully submitted, 


WILLIAM CUMSTON, 
JONAS FITCH, _ Committee. 
THOMAS GAFFIELD, | 


OPENING A NEW STREET. 5 


Whereas, in the opinion of the Board, the safety and conven- 
ience of the inhabitants require that a street should be laid out 
from State Street to Faneuil Hall Square, (including within its 
limits Change Avenue, so called,) according to a plan made by 
Thomas W. Davis, City Surveyor, dated October 28th, 1867, 
and deposited in the office of the said City Surveyor, it is there- 
fore hereby 

Ordered: That due notice be given to 

Tue AMERICAN INSURANCE CoMPANY, 
"Tam Massacuuserrs Hosprran Lizz INsurANcE Company, 


Witram S. Le,anp, } 
Grorce I. Wriiiams, > Trustees, 
Tuomas H. RusseEtt, 


Grorce Howr, 


‘and all other parties owning or haying any rights in the estates 
abutting on the said proposed. street, that this Board intend to 
lay out the street before mentioned; by taking a portion of their 
Jand and laying out the same as a public street, — and that Mon- 
day, the eleventh day of November next, at four o’clock P. M., 
is assigned as the time for. hearing any objections which may be 
made thereto. 
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SPL, BOSTON. 


In Board of Aldermen, Nov. 7, 1867. 


The Joint Special Committee appointed “to divide the terri- 
tory of Roxbury into wards, to establish and designate certain 
ward-rooms therein, to be used at the next municipal election, 
and generally to supervise and take charge of all other matters 
and things connected with the annexation of Roxbury, which 
require consideration during the remainder of this municipal 
year,” beg leave to report in part at this time: | 

The fifth section of chapter three hundred and fifty-nine, of 
the Acts of 1867, provides that the City Council of the City of 
Boston shall, as soon as may be after the fifth day of November, 
in the year 1867, divide the territory of Roxbury into three 
wards, one of which shall comprise the same territory now 
comprised in the Fourth Representative District (Ward 1); and 
the other two shall be so constituted as to contain, as nearly as 
practicable, an equal number of legal voters. 

The Committee, bearing in mind the brief period within which 
the City Council were required to act in making the division, 
and in preparing the voting lists for the municipal election | 
which takes place on the ninth of December, have given the 
subject very careful attention; and they have the honor to sub- 
mit herewith a plan for the division of the territory — delineated 
on a map accompanying this report — which, they believe, meets 
the approval of a large majority of those most directly interested, 
and will justify the action of the City Council upon it without 
delay. 

Most of the inhabitants on the territory contiguous to Dor- 
chester and West Roxbury do business in Boston. The horse- 
railroad lines, and the principal thoroughfares, cross the territory 
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mainly in a northerly and southerly direction. It naturally 
follows, therefore, that a division for election purposes, which 
would best accommodate the voters, would be from north to 
south, as far as practicable, thereby affording the greatest 
facilities for conveyance from extreme points. This natural 
and proper division of the territory is interfered with, to some 
extent, by the provision in the Act of the Legislature, above 
referred to, which establishes the boundaries of one ward — 
designated on the map as number thirteen. 

The irregular outline which Ward 14 presents on the map 
is Owing principally to the retention of the present boundaries 
of Ward 13, and cannot be avoided in any division based upon 
the number of legal voters and the accommodation of those 
living at the extreme sections. 

It appears from a careful examination of the voting lists and 
the assessors’ books, just previous to the State election, that the 
number of legal voters in the divisions made by the committee is, 


In Ward Fourteen, ; : - - “130 
In Ward Fifteen, - - - - -. 1,399 
a difference of only 29, 


A list of the streets, courts, and places contained in Wards 13, 
14 and 15 is appended for the information of the citizens of Rox- 
bury; and also a copy of the act of annexation, which prescribes 
the manner in which the municipal election in December shall 
be conducted. 

The committee would respectfully recommend the passage of 
the accompanying ordinance dividing the wards, and the order 
establishing ward-rooms therein. 

CHAS. W. SLACK, 
NEWTON TALBOT, 
WALBRIDGE A. FIELD, 
WM. 8S. HILLS, 
CHARLES CAVERLY, JR., 


Committee. 


Seventh) OST ON. 


IN THE YEAR ONE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND SIXTY SEVEN. 


AN ORDINANCH 


In addition to an Ordinance providing for a New Division of the 
City into Wards. 


Be it ordained by the Aldermen and Common Council of the City 
of Boston, in City Council assembled, as follows : 


Section 1. By virtue of the fifth section of chapter three 
hundred and fifty-nine of the Acts of the year one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-seven, the territory annexed to Boston 
is hereby divided into three wards, and the same shall hereafter 
be known and constituted as follows: 


Ward Number Thirteen: — Beginning at the centre of Wash- 
ington Street at the line heretofore existing between Boston and 
Roxbury; thence by the centre of said street to Guild Row; 
thence by the centre of Guild Row to Dudley Street; thence by 
the centre of Dudley Street to Eustis Street; thence by the 
centre of Kustis Street to the boundary line between Roxbury 
and Dorchester; thence on said boundary line to the boundary 
line heretofore existing between Boston and Roxbury; thence 
on said boundary line between Boston and Roxbury to the point 
of beginning. 

Ward Number Fourteen :— Beginning at the centre of Wash- 
ington Street at the koundary line heretofore existing between 
Boston and Roxbury; thence by the centre of said street to 
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Guild Row; thence by the centre of Guild Row to Dudley 
Street; thence by the centre of Dudley Street to Eustis Street; 
thence by the centre of Eustis Sreet to the boundary line 
between Dorchester and Roxbury; thence on said boundary 
line to the boundary line between West Roxbury and Rox- 
bury; thence on said boundary line between West Roxbury 
and Roxbury to the centre of Shawmut Avenue, at the point 
where it crosses said line; thence by the centre of Shawmut 
Avenue to Bartlett Street; thence by the centre of Bartlett 
Street to Dudley Street; thence by the centre of Dudley Street 
to Putnam Street; thence by the centre of Putnam Street to 
Shailer Avenue, so called; thence by the centre of Shailer 
Avenue, so called, to Cabot Street; thence by the centre of 
Cabot Street to Culvert Street; thence by the centre of Culvert 
Street to Tremont Street; thence by the centre of Tremont 
Street, to the boundary line heretofore existing between Boston 
and Roxbury; thenée by said boundary line between Boston and 
Roxbury to the point of beginning. 


Ward Number Fifteen: — Beginning at the centre of Tremont 
Street, at the boundary line heretofore existing between Boston 
and Roxbury; thence by the centre of Tremont Street to Cul- 
vert Street, thence by the centre of Culvert Street to Cabot 
Street; thence by the centre of Cabot Street to Shailer Avenue, 
so called; thence by the centre of Shailer Avenue, so called, to 
Putnam Strect; thence by the centre of Putnam Street to 
Dudley Street; thence by the centre of Dudley Street to Bart- 
lett Street; thence by the centre of Bartlett Street to Shawmut 
Avenue; thence by the centre of Shawmut Avenue to the boun- 
dary line between West Roxbury and Roxbury; thence on said 
line between West Roxbury and Roxbury to the boundary line 
between Brookline and Roxbury; thence on said boundary line 
between Brookline and Roxbury to the boundary line heretofore 
existing between Boston and Roxbury; thence on said boundary 
line between Boston and Roxbury to the point of beginning. 


DIVISION OF WARDS IN ROXBURY. | 


In Board of Aldermen, Nov. T, 1867. 


ORDERED: That, for the purposes of the next municipal elec- 
tion, the following ward-rooms be established in Wards 13, 14, 
and 15, namely: in Ward 13, the Primary School House, Eustis 
Street; in Ward 14, the new building on Washington Street, 
opposite the City Hotel; in Ward 15, the Engine House on 
Centre Street.” 
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[Cuap. 359.] 
An Act to unite the Cities of Boston and Roxbury. 
Be it enacted, etc., as follows: 


Section 1. All that territory now comprised within the limits 
of the city of Roxbury, in the county of Norfolk, with the inhabi- 
tants and estates therein, is hereby annexed to and made part of 
the city of Boston, in the county of Suffolk, and shall hereafter 
constitute a part of the county of Suffolk, subject to the same 
municipal regulations, obligations and liabilities, and entitled to 
the same immunities in all respects as the said city of Boston: 
provided, however, that until constitutionally and legally changed, 
said territory shall continue to be, for the purpose of electing 
members of the house of representatives, part of the county of 
Norfolk,.constituting the third and fourth representative districts 
_ thereof; for the purpose of electing a senator, part of the first 
Norfolk senatorial district ; for the purpose of electing a councillor, 
part of council district number three ; and for the purpose of elect- 
ing a representative in congress, part of congressional district 
number three, as the same are now eonstituted. 

All the duties now required by law to be performed by the 
mayor and aldermen and city clerk, of the city of Roxbury, or 
either of them, pertaining to the election of representatives in 
congress, state councillors, senators and members of the house of 
representatives, shall in like manner devolve upon and be performed 
by the board of aldermen and city clerk of the city of Boston. 

It shall be the duty of the ward officers of the several wards, 
that shall be erected out of said territory as hereinafter provided, 
to make return of all votes that may be cast therein, from time to 
time, for representatives in congress, state councillors, senators, 
members of the house of representatives, and for all other national, 
state, district, county, municipal and ward officers, to the city 
clerk of the city of Boston. 

Sect. 2. All the public property of the said city of Roxbury 
shall be vested in and is hereby declared to be the property of the 
city of Boston; and said city of Boston shall succeed to all the 
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rights, claims, causes of action, rights to uncollected taxes, liens, 
uses, trusts, duties, privileges and immunities of said city of Rox- 
bury. The city treasurer of the city of Roxbury shall, on or 
before the second Monday of January, in the year eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-eight, under the direction of the mayor and alder- 
men of said city of Roxbury, who shall for this purpose, and for 
all other purposes necessary to carry into full effect the provisions 
of this act, continue to hold their offices over, transfer, deliver, 
pay over and account for to the city treasurer of the city of Bos- 
ton, all books, papers, moneys and other property in his possession 
as city treasurer of said city of Roxbury, when this act shall take 
effect ; and the city of Boston shall become liable for and subject 
to all the debts, obligations, duties, responsibilities and liabilities 
of said city of Roxbury. All actions and causes of action which 
may be pending, or which shall have accrued at the time this act 
shall take effect, in behalf of or against the city of Roxbury, shall 
survive, and may be prosecuted to final judgment and execution, in 
behalf of or against the city of Boston. 

Secor. 8. The several courts within the county of Suffolk, after 
this act shall take effect, shall have the same jurisdiction over all 
causes of action and proceedings in civil causes, and over all 
matters in probate and insolvency, which shall have accrued 
within said territory hereby annexed, that said courts now have 
over like actions, proceedings and matters within the county of 
Suffolk; provided however, that the several courts within the 
county of Norfolk shall have and retain jurisdiction of all actions, 
proceedings and matters, that shall have beert rightfully com- 
menced in said courts prior to the time when this act shall take 
effect; and the supreme judicial court and the superior court 
within the county of Suffolk, after this act shall take effect, shall 
have the same jurisdiction of all crimes, offences and misdemeanors, 
that shall have been committed within the said territory, that the 
supreme judicial court and superior court within the county of 
Norfolk now have jurisdiction of; provided, proceedings shall not 
have been already commenced in any of the courts within the 
county of Norfolk, for the prosecution of said crimes, offences and 


misdemeanors ; in which case the said courts within the county o 
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Norfolk shall have and retain jurisdiction of the same for the full, 
complete and final disposition thereof, All suits, actions, pro- 
ceedings, complaints and prosecutions ; and all matters of probate 
and insolvency which shall be pending within said territory, before 
any court or justice of the peace, when this act shall take effect, 
shall be heard and determined as though this act had not passed. 

Srecr. 4. Said territory shall continue a judicial district under 
the jurisdiction of the police court of the city of Roxbury, which 
shall continue to exist, and shall hereafter be designated and 
known by the name of the municipal court for the southern district 
of the city of Boston. Said court shall have the same civil and 
criminal jurisdiction in said district and the same civil jurisdiction 
in the county of Suffolk as the police courts, other than that of the 
city of Boston, have by law in their respective districts and 
counties. 

Appeals shall be allowed from all judgments of said court, in 
like manner and to the same courts that appeals are now allowed 
from the judgments of the municipal court of the city of Boston. 
All acts and duties, (if any,) now incumbent upon the city council 
of the city of Roxbury, or either branch thereof, relating to the 
said court of the city of Roxbury, shall hereafter devolve upon and 
be performed by the city council of the city.of Boston. All fines 
and forfeitures, and all costs in criminal prosecutions in said court, 
and all fees and charges received in said court in civil proceedings, 
shall be accounted for and paid over, in the same manner as is now 
provided for the municipal court within the city of Boston. 

Sect. 5. The’ city council of the city of Boston shall as soon 
as may be after the fifth day of November in the year eighteen 
hundred and sixty-seven, divide the said territory into three 
wards, one of which shall comprise the same territory now 
comprised in said fourth representative district, and the other two 
shall be so constituted as to contain as nearly as practicable an 
equal number of legal voters; and the wards thus established shall 
so remain until the alteration of the ward limits of said city of 
Boston provided by law. And the clerks of the said wards shall 
for the purpose mentioned in section eleven of the eighth chapter 
of the General Statutes of this Commonwealth assemble at such 


ae ” 
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places as are or shall be required by law. And the board of 
aldermen are hereby authorized to designate such places, whenever 
such designation shall by law become necessary or proper, and 
said board shall succeed to all the powers and duties in reference 
to the same which are now vested in the county commissioners of 
the county of Norfolk. And each of the wards so established 
shall be entitled to all the municipal and ward officers which each 
of the other wards of said city of Boston is entitled to. And the 
board of aldermen of said city of Boston shall, in due season, 
issue their warrants for meetings of the legal voters of said wards 
respectively, to be held on the second Monday of December in the 
year eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, at some place within said 
wards respectively, which shall be designated in said warrants, 
there first to choose *# warden, clerk, and five inspectors of 
elections for each of said wards, who shall hold their offices until 
the first Monday of January in the year eighteen hundred and 
sixty-eight, and until others shall be chosen and qualified in their 
stead ; second, to give in their ballots for the several municipal 
and ward officers for the year eighteen hundred and sixty-eight 
for which they shall be entitled to vote by virtue of the provisions 
of this act. 

The voters of each of said wards shall designate, by their ballots 
cast at said meetings, the term of service for which each of the six 
school committee men, who shall be chosen in each of said wards, 
shall serve, so that two of the number chosen in each ward shall 
serve for three years, two for two years, and two for one year. 
The board of aldermen of the city of Boston shall prepare lists of 
all the legal voters in said wards respectively, to be used at said 
meetings, and shall do all other things which they are now by law 
required to do in respect to like elections in other wards in the 
city of Boston ; and at said meetings, any legal voter of said wards 
respectively may call the citizens to order, and preside until a 
warden shall have been chosen and qualified. 

All ward officers whose election is provided for in this section 
shall be qualified according to law, The citizens of the territory 
by this act annexed to the city of Boston, shall have the same 
right to vote for municipal officers, at the annual municipal elec- 
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tion of the city of Boston, in the year eighteen hundred and sixty- 
seven, as they would have had if said territory had formed part of 
the city of Boston for more than six months next before said 
election. 

Srcr. 6. All provisions of law requiring an election of muni- 
cipal and ward officers for said city of Roxbury on the second 
Monday of December in the year eighteen hundred and sixty- 
seven, for the municipal year then next ensuing, are hereby 
repealed. | 

Secr. 7. After the present municipal year, the board of alder- 
men of the city of Boston shall consist of twelve members, and the 
common council of the city of Boston shall consist of sixty mem- 
bers. The number of wards of said city, including the wards to 
be formed out of the territory hereby annexed, shall be fifteen. 

Sect. 8. The several police officers and watchmen that may be 
in office in the city of Roxbury when this act shall take effect 
shall thereafter continue in the discharge of their respective duties, 
in the same manner as if they were police officers and watchmen 
of the city of Boston, until others shall be appointed in their stead. 

Srecr. 9. All the interest which the city of Roxbury now has 
in the public property of the county of Norfolk, is hereby released 
and acquitted to said county of Norfolk. Such proportion of the 
debts and obligations of the County of Norfolk, existing when this 
act shall take full effect, over and above the value of all the prop- 
erty belonging to said county as should proportionally and 
equitably be paid by the inhabitants and property owners of the 
territory by this act annexed to the city of Boston, shall be paid 
by said city of Boston to said county of Norfolk ; and the supreme 
judicial court shall have jurisdiction in equity to determine the 
amount of such proportion, (if any,) and enforce the payment of 
the same upon a suit in equity, in the name of said county, to be 
brought therefor within six months after this act shall go into full 
operation, by the county commissioners of said county of Norfolk, © 
if they shall deem such suit for the interest of said county; but 
no such suit shall be instituted after said six months. 

Nothing contained in this act shall impair the obligation of 
contracts; and the property and inhabitants of the territory by 
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this act annexed to the city of Boston shall continue liable to the 
existing creditors of the county of Norfolk, in like manner as if 
this act had not been passed: provided, that if any person, by 
reason of his being an inhabitant of, or owning property in, said 
territory, shall be compelled to pay any part of an existing debt 
or obligation of the county of Norfork, the amount of such pay- 
ment shall constitute a debt to him from said county as hereafter 
to be constituted, exclusive of said territory, and may be recov- 
ered in like manner as other debts against the county of Norfolk. 

Sect. 10. This act shall not take full effect, unless accepted by 
a majority of the legal voters of each of said cities, present and 
voting thereon by ballot, at meetings which shall be held in the 
several wards of said cities, respectively upon notice duly given, 
at least seven days before the time of said meeting. Meetings for 
that purpose shall be held simultaneously in said cities on the 
second Monday of September next. And the polls shall be opened 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon of said day, and shall be closed at 
six o’clock in the afternoon. 

In case of the absence of any ward officer, at| any ward meeting, 
held in either city for the purpose aforesaid, a like officer may be 
chosen pro tempore, by hand vote, and shall be duly qualified and 
shall have all the powers and be subject to all the duties of the 
regular officer, at said meetings. Said ballots shall be ‘‘ Yes” or 
** No” in answer to the question, ‘‘Shall an act passed by the 
legislature of the Commonwealth in the year eighteen hundred and 
sixty-seven, entitled ‘an act to unite the cities of Boston and 
Roxbury’ be accepted?” Such meeting shall be called, notified 
and warned by the mayor and aldermen of the city of Roxbury, 
and the board of aldermen of the city of Boston, respectively, in 
the same manner in which meetings for the election of municipal 
officers in said cities respectively are called, notified and warned. 
The ballots given in shall be assorted, counted and declared, in 
the wards in which they are given in open ward meeting, and shall 
also be registered in the ward records. The clerk of each ward in 
the city of Boston shall make return of all ballots given in, in his 
ward, and the number of ballots in favor of the acceptance of this 
act and the number of ballots against said acceptance to the 
board of aldermen of the city of Boston, and like returns by the 
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clerks of the several wards in the city of Roxbury shall be made to 
the mayor and aldermen of the city of Roxbury. All of said returns 
shall be made within forty-eight hours of the close of the polls. 

It shall be the duty of the board of aldermen of the city of 
Boston, and of the mayor and aldermen of the city of Roxbury, 
respectively, to certify and return as soon as may be the ballots 
cast in their respective cities, and the number of ballots in favor 
of the acceptance of this act and the number of ballots against 
said acceptance, in their respective cities, to the secretary of the 
Commonwealth. And if it shall appear that a majority of the 
votes in each of said cities is in favor of the acceptance of this 
act, the said secretary shall immediately issue and publish his 
certificate declaring this act to have been duly accepted. 

Sect. 11. So much of this act as authorizes and directs the 
submission of the question of acceptance of this act to the legal 
voters of said cities, respectively, provided for in the tenth section 
of this act, shall take effect upon its passage. 

Secr. 12. If this act shall be accepted as herein provided, it 
shall take effect on the fifth day of November, in the year eighteen 
hundred and sixty-seven, so far as to authorize, legalize and carry 
into effect the acts and provisions of the fifth, sixth and seventh 
sections of this act; but for all other purposes (except as men- 
tioned in section eleven of this act), it shall take effect on the first 
Monday of January, in the year eighteen hundred and sixty-eight. 

Sect. 13. If any election or balloting upon the question of the 
acceptance of this act, by either of said cities, shall within two 
months thereafter be declared void by the supreme judicial court, 
upon summary proceedings, which may be had in any county on 
the petition of fifty voters of either city, the question of accept- 
ing said act shall be again submitted to the legal voters of said 
city, and meetings therefor shall within thirty days thereafter be 
called, held and conducted, and the votes returned and other pro- 
ceedings had thereon, in like manner as hereinbefore provided. 
But no election or balloting shall be held void for informality, 
in calling, holding or conducting the election, or returning the 
votes, or otherwise, except upon proceedings instituted there- 
for and determined within sixty days thereafter, as aforesaid. 
[ Approved June 1, 1867.] 
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STREETS, COURTS, PLACES, ETC. 


[Those in italics denote streets of the same name, in Boston. Those 
marked thus *, are continuations of Boston Streets. ] 


Warp 13. 
Adams Street. Guild Row (easterly side). 
Bailey’s Court. * Harrison Avenue. 
Binney Place. Hartopp Place. 
Bradford Place. Hunneman Street. 
Brewster Street. Island Street. 
Canal Street. Kemble Street. 
Crosby Place. Lovedeed Court. 
Davis Street. Magazine Street. 
Davis Place. Mall Street. 
Dayton Avenue. Marsh Street. 
Dearborn Street. Norfolk Avenue. 
Dearborn Place. * Northampton Street. 
Kast Street. Orchard Street. 
Eaton Street. Orchard Place. 
Katon Street Place. Perry Court. 


Eustis Street (from Washing- | Phoenix Place. 
ton to Dudley, both sides; | Prescott Street. 
from Dudley to Dorchester | Prescott Place. 


line, north side). Proctor Street. 
Eustis Place. : Reed Street. 
Felton Place. Reed’s Court. 
Fellows Street. Spring Court. 
Fellows Street Court, Sumner Street. 
Fremont Avenue. . Swett Street. 
George Street. Trask Place. 


Gray’s Court. 
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Warp 13 — Continued. 


Union Street. 

Warren Street (from Washing- 
ton to Dudley). 

*Washington Street (east side 
to Dudley). 


WARD 
] Cliff Place. 


Adams Place. 

Akron Street. 

Allen Place. 

Allston Street. 

Allston Place. 

Alpine Street. 

Ashland Street. 

Auburn Street. 

Auburn Court. 

Bainbridge Street. 

Ball Street. 

Bartlett Street (east side). 

Belmont Street. 

Bower Street. 

Brush Hill Turnpike. 

Cabot Street (south side from 
Washington to Culvert and 
both sides from Culvert to 
Tremont). 

Cabot Place. 

Caldwell Place. 

Catawba Street. 

Champney Place. 

Cherry Street. 

Chestnut Street. 

Church Place. 

Circuit Street. 


Webber Street. 
Winslow Street. 


Yeoman Street. 


Yeoman Place. 
Zeigler Street. 


14. 


Clifford Street. 

Cleveland Street. 

Cottage Street. 

Culvert Street (north side). 

Cunard Street (from Cabot to 
Tremont). 

Curtis Street. 

Curve Street. 

Dabney Place. 

Danforth Place. 

Dale Street. 

Dallas Place. 

Dana Place. 

Dennis Street. 

Dove Street. 

Dudley Street (both sides 
from Eliot Square to Guild 
Row, and south side from 
Guild Row to Eustis Street). 

Dudley Place. 

Egliston Square. 

Elm Street. 

Kustis Street (south side from 
Dudley Street to Dorches- 
ter line). 


‘are 
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Fairland Street. 
Feiling Place. 
Forest Avenue. 
Fountain Street. 
Fremont Place. 
Greenville Street. 
Grove Hall Avenue. 
Guild Row (west side). 
Hall Place. 
Hawthorn Avenue. 
Holland Place. 
Hollis Place. 
Huckins Avenue. 
La Grange Place. 
Lawrence Street. 
Lindell Street. 
Lincoln Place. 
Maple Street. 
May Place. 
Maywood Street. 
Montrose Avenue. 
Moreland Street. 
Mt. Pleasant Place. 
Mt. Vernon Place. 
Mt. Warren Place. 
Mt. Warren Avenue. 
Mulberry Place. 
Munroe Street. 
Munroe Place. 
Myrtle Street. 
Oneida Street. 
Orange Street (from Culvert 
to Ruggles). 
Otis Strect. 
Ottawa Street. 


Oxford Street. 
3 


| Park Street (from Warren to 


Grove Hall Av.) 
Perkins Place. 


' Perrin Street. 
| Pevear Court. 


Pratt’s Court. 

Putnam Street (northeast side). 

Quincy Street. 

Redding Place. 

Regent Street. 

Regent Place. 

Rockland Street. 

Rockland Avenue. 

Rockingham Place. 

Ruggles Street (from Washing- 
ton to Tremont). 

Seaver Street. 

Seneca Street. 

*Shawmut Avenue (east side 
from West Roxbury line to 
Dudley Street; both sides 
from Guild Row to Boston 
line). 

Stanmore Place. 

St. James Street. 

Sudbury Street (from Cabot to 
Tremont). 

Suffolk Place. 

Sumner Place. 

Tolman Place. 

Townsend Street. 

“Tremont Street (east side from 
Boston to Culvert Street). 

Vernon Street. 

Vine Street. 
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Wakullah Street. 

Walnut Street. 

Walnut Avenue. 

Walnut Park. 

Warren Street (from Dudley 
Street. to Grove Hall 
Avenue). 

Warren Place. 

*Washington Street (west side 
from Boston line to Dudley 
Street; both sides from 
Dudley Street to Putnam. 


Washington Place. 
Waverly Street. 
Webster Street. 
Westminster Avenue. 
Williams Street. 
Willow Park. 
Winslow Place. 
Winthrop Street. 
Winthrop Place. 
Woodbine Street. 
Woodville Square. 


Warp 15. 
Alleghany Street. Cedar Street. 
Appleton Place. Cedar Square. 
Austin Street. Cedar Hill. 
Autumn Street. Centre Street. 
Avon Place. Centre Place. 


Bartlett Street, (west side). 

Bates Place. ° 

Beech Street. 

Bellevue Street. 

Benton Street. 

Berlin Street. - 

Bills Court. 

Binney Street. 

Blanchard Place. 

Boylston Street. 

Brookline Street. 

Brooks Street. 

Brooks Street Place. 

Buchanan Place. 

Burke Street. 

Cabot Street, (north side from 
Washington Street to Cul- 
vert). 


Charles Street. 

Clark Street. 

Clay Street. 

Codman Avenue. 

Cottage Place (from 138 Tre- 
mont. 

Cottage Place (from 153 Tre- 
mont. 

Coventry Street. 

Crawshaw Place. 

Creighton Street. 

Cross Street. 

Culvert Street (west side). 

Cunard Street (from Tremont 
to Berlin Street). 

Davenport Street. 

Dorr Street. 
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Eaton Court. 
Edinboro’ Street. 
Eliot Place. 
Eliot Square. 
Ellis Street. 

Elm Place. 
Factory Street. 
Faxon Place. 
Fort Avenue. 
Francis Street. 
Franklin Place. 
Gardner Street. 
Gay Street. 

Gore Avenue. 
Guild Street. 
Hayden Place. 
Hawthorn Street. 
Heath Street. 
Heath Place. 
High Street. 
High Street Court. 
Highland Street. 
Highland Avenue. 


Highland Place (from High- 


ra Street). 


Hillside Street (from Wash- 


ington, near Heath). 
Houston Place. 
Irving Place. 
Kenilworth Street. 
Lambert Street. 
Lambert Avenue. 
Lawn Street. 
Linden Street. 
Linden Park. 
Linden Avenue. 


Linwood Street. 

Linwood Place. 

Longwood. 

Longwood Street. 

Longwood Avenue. 

Longwood Park. 

Lowell Street. 

Luteman Place. 

Marcella Street. 

Market Place. 

Mechanic Street. 

Milford Place. 

Mindoro Street. 

Morton Place. 

Norfolk Street. 

Oak Street. 

Orange Street (from Washing- 
ton to Culvert). 

Orange Court. 

Park Street (from Binney to 
Brookline line. 

Parker Street. 

Parker Place. 

Pearl Street. 

Percy Place. 

Phillips Street. 

Pierpont Street. 

Plymouth Street. 

Porter Street. 

Prentiss Street. 

Prentiss Place. 

Prospect Street. 

Putnam (westerly side). 

Ruggles Street (from Tremont 
to Parker). 

Ruggles Place. 
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Russell Place. — 

School Street. 

Sewall Place. 

*Shawmut Avenue (west side 
from West Roxbury lise to 
Bartlett Street). 

Shimmin Place. 

Short Sireet. 

Simmons Street. 

Simmons Place. 

Smith Street. 

Smith Street Court. 

Station Street. 

Sudbury Street (from Tremont 
to R. RB.) 

Sudbury Place. 


Texas Avenue. 

Texas Court. 

Street (west side 
from Washington to Boston 
line; both sides from Cul- 
vert Street to Washington 
Street). 

Tremont Place. 

Vale Street. 

Ward Street. 

* Washington Street (from Put- 
nam to Brookline line). 

Washington Court. 

Weekes Place. 

* Western Avenue. 

Wyman Street. 


* Tremont 
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In Board of Aldermen, November 1st, 1867. 


The Joint Standing Committee on Public Institutions, to whom 
were referred the plans and estimates for a new Hospital for the 
Insane, at Winthrop, and also an order of the City Council, 
approved October 25, requesting additional estimates, having 
carefully considered the same, beg leave to submit the following 


REPORT: 


Under an order of the City Council, passed in 1865, the 
Board of Directors of Public Institutions advertised for a period 
of sixty days, for a suitable site for a new Hospital for the 
Insane. More than one hundred propositions were received. 
After carefully examining them, and rejecting such as they 
deemed unsuitable, the number was reduced to twenty. These 
_they visited — some of them two and three times, — and it finally 
became evident that the selection would be from one of three 
localities: the Codman estate, in Dorchester, Parker's Hill, in 
Roxbury, and the Winthrop Farm; the latter place having acci- 
dentally been brought to their notice. The Directors and the 
Superintendent were of the opinion that the last-named place 
possessed advantages unequalled by any other; and they found 
that, while it could be bought for the moderate sum of $25,000, 
and Sales’ Hill for $3,000, making in the total one hundred and 
eighty acres for $28,000 — sufficient land at either of the other 
places could not be obtained for less than one half the cost of a 
suitable hospital structure. To make assurance doubly sure, 
they invited the late Dr. Stedman, (formerly Superintendent of 
the Boston Hospital,) and Dr. Tyler, of the McLean Asylum, 
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to visit these localities and give them the benefit of their experi- 
enced judgment. They did so, and decided enthusiastically in 
favor of Winthrop. Subsequently, Dr. Choate,* of Taunton, 
and. Dr. Ray, of the Butler Hospital, Rhode Island, visited the 
Farm, and approved the selection, — Dr. Ray remarking that it 
left nothing to be desired. The members of the City Council 
then visited the site, and afterwards ordered its purchase by a 
unanimous vote of both branches. The Committee are thus 
particular because the question has been asked, by some of the 
new members of the present government, if some other site in 
Roxbury would not be more advantageous. 

By the foregoing statement it appears, that the City Council 
have virtually decided the question of erecting a hospital for the 
‘insane at Winthrop; and the Committee, in their judgment, are 
not required, therefore, to consider anything more than the plans 
and estimates recommended by the Board ot Directors, and fur- 
nish the additional estimates called for under the order of the 
City Council. 

The plans for the new building (a particular description of 
which will be found in City Document No. 94, 1867,) are drawn 
to furnish accommodations for three hundred patients. The 
number now in the institution at South Boston is 170—of whom 
131 are City charges, and 39 boarders. Of the latter, 15 may 
become City charges. The prices paid for board are as fol- 
lows: 1 at $1.50 per week; 3 at $3.00, 2 at $3.50, 1 at $4.00, 
1 at $5.00, 5 at $5.50, 24 at $7.00, 1 at $8.00, and 1 at $10.00. 
The average expenditure for each patient in the hospital last year 
was $5.20 per week; the actual cost, after deducting income, 
was $3.46 per week. 

The hospital at South Boston was opened in 1839, and en- 
larged in 1846. It was originally intended to furnish accommo- 
dations for 100 patients. The necessity for additional room was 


* A note from Dr. Choate, in regard to his recent observations in Europe, 
is printed in the appendix. 
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felt as long ago as 1853, when the Mayor, in his annual address, 
called the attention of the City Council to the matter. Now, in 
view of the natural increase in population, the actual annexation 
of Roxbury, and the probable annexation of other places, the 
Committee are decidedly of the opinion, that, in erecting a new 
institution for the insane, accommodations should be afforded for 
at least three hundred patients. 

The plans and estimates have been examined in detail by the 
committee, with the aid of Dr. Walker and the architect. Dr. 
Walker and the members of the Board of Directors who visited, 
last year, the principal asylums for the insane in this country, 
give their unqualified approval to the design drawn by Mr. 
Bradlee; and the committee, after a careful examination, have 
not been able to suggest any improvements. 

The estimates have been made with great care; and we are 
informed by the architect that, since they were submitted, the prices 
of labor and materials have been reduced about ten per cent. 

The additional estimates called for under the order of the City 
Council are given in a note from N. J. Bradlee, Esq., which is 
appended to this report. The estimates for furniture will be 
found in a communication from Dr. Walker, which is also appended. 

As much has been said on the expediency of receiving board- 
ers in a City institution, we think it advisable, for the informa-- 
tion of the present City Council, to give an extract from the 
Directors’ Report, dated October 28, 1863, contained in City 
Document No. 91, of the year 1863: 


“As the cost of food and medicine is the only additional ex- 
pense of boarders, it is pecuniarily an object to receive them, to 
say nothing of the beneficial effect upon the other inmates, the 
boarders being usually of a better class of patients. According 
to the Auditor’s Annual Report, the income from boarders last 
year was 39.68 per cent of the cost of supporting the institution. 
The additional expense incurred on their account was only 10.29 
per cent of the cost. 
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With enlarged and suitable accommodations, a greater num- 
ber of our citizens would avail themselves of the advantages of 
their own institution, and many boarders at high prices might 
bereceived. As itis, refusals are of frequent recurrence. Only 
yesterday, one, who would gladly have paid liberally, was com- 
pelled to turn away, there being no vacant single room suitable 
for the case. With a proper Hospital, the wants of the commu- 
nity, and the cause of humanity, might be served, and a large 
part of its cost of support be defrayed without calling upon the 
City Treasury. 

These facts and figures, in relation to paying patients, are 
given to show the propriety and importance of receiving 
boarders. A person not fully conversant with the subject, might 
think that a Hospital for the pauper insane was sufficient for the 
city. To such an idea, there are opposed very important con- 
siderations. The authorities have no right to discriminate 
between tax-paying citizens, and furnish advantages for one class 
that are denied to another. They have no right to provide a 
hospital for the pauper, and virtually say to the wealthy man, 
whose taxes contributed to build the Hospital and aid in its 
yearly support, that when he is afflicted he must go from home, 
and seek relief at Somerville, or in one of the State Institutions 
at Worcester or Taunton. The man of property has the right 
to avail himself of the benefits of a City Hospital, and cannot 
be refused admission if he demands to be received. The only 
difference between him and the pauper in this, is, that nothing 
can be got from the one, while the other can be made to pay for 
the care bestowed upon him. If a City Institution for the 
insane is to be maintained at all, it should be one ample in its 
conveniences to accommodate all who are so unfortunate as to 
find it necessary to seek treatment in such an asylum. 

To compel respectable residents of small means, like the 
husband who pays $1.50 per week, or the twenty-nine others 
who pay $3 per week, to make paupers of their suffering friends, 
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before they can have the benefit of a City Hospital, would be a 
hardship unworthy of a liberal and enlightened community. 
Yet if ours was a pauper institution only, such would be the 
effect in many cases. Some would be unable to pay the sum 
demanded elsewhere, while others would object to having the 
patients at a distance, where they could not see them, or hear 
from them, except at long intervals. Their only alternative 
would be to throw them upon the city. Instead of boarders 
we should have the same patients as paupers, and the ‘Treasury 
would lose a considerable income. Worse than all, many 
respectable families would feel mortified and disgraced, by the 
unpleasant position in which they would be placed, by being . 
compelled to receive as public charity, that for which they 
would prefer to pay. 

To establish a Hospital exclusively for paupers, would be also 
ungenerous and unkind toward those compelled to be inmates. 
The patients who are now in the Hospital as public charges, 
though unable to provide for their own support, are not crimi- 
nals. Some of them are highly cultivated persons, and many 
are from good families who once enjoyed the luxuries of life. 
Misfortune has overtaken them, without any fault on their part. 
They have not lost their self-respect, and we should be careful, 
not to allow anything that would have a tendency to crush it 
out, but rather to do everything possible to encourage and sus- 
tain it. Self-respect and hope gone, the condition of the poor 
lunatic is most deplorable. Whilst these remain there is hope 
for restoration. 

Lunatic Hospitals are not what they formerly were, merely 
places of detention for safe-keeping. They are, as their name 
indicates, curative establishments where many regain their reason, 
many are improved, and all rendered comparatively comfortable. 
To be in the highest degree effective, they should have the neces- 
sary appliances of abundant house room, ample grounds, cheer- 
ful prospect, and generally home-like comfort. These are all 
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important. The success of a Medical Superintendent in the 
treatment of insanity depends greatly upon these advantages. 
His pharmacopeeia is not of drugs, but of the quiet of gentle 
nature. He thus secures rest for the troubled mind, while with 
patience he skilfully aids the sufferer from step to step to regain 
self-control. With conveniences as suggested, many would be 
saved that are often lost.” 


The Committee also desire to call the particular attention of 
the City Council to the memorial from the Board of Directors, 
dated Jan. 9, 1863, copies of which have been furnished to the 
members. 

It should be understood that considerable time will elapse in 
the construction of this institution, and that the expenditures 
will be gradual, extending over a period of three or four finan- 
cial years. 

Boston should not be behind other cities in founding a suitable 
and commodious building for the insane. Her character for 
liberality and humanity should not be compromised by any nar- 
row ideas of economy on a subject like this. We trust a unani- 
mous response will be given by the City Council in approval of 
the accompanying order. 

GEORGE W. MESSINGER. 
JONAS FITCH. 

CHAS. R. McLEAN. 
INCREASE E. NOYES. 
HOWARD A. DOE. 
DENNIS CAWLEY, Jr. 

F, A. WILKINS. 

WM. WOOLLEY. 


ORDERED: That the plans and estimates for a new Hospital 
for the insane, prepared by Nathaniel J. Bradlee, and submitted 
to the City Council by the Board of Directors of Public Insti- 
tutions, in a communication dated Oct. 4,1867, be, and the same 
are hereby, approved. 
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ESTIMATES FOR GRADING, ETC. 


Boston, Oct. 26, 1867. 
Hon. Georck W. MEssIncer, — 
Chairman of the Committee on Public Institutions : 


I herewith submit my reply to the several questions proposed by 
your Committee, namely: the estimated cost of grading and 
fencing the grounds to be occupied by the proposed new Lunatic 
Hospital at Winthrop; also the expense of retorts and other appa- 
ratus, for the manufacture of gas; the cost of wharf and roads, and 
the amount to be expended for water. 

First —‘‘ Grading.” I have estimated the expense of grading 
from levels and quantities calculated by the City Engineer, at 
twenty-nine thousand nine hundréd and fifty dollars ($29,950). 

Second — ‘*‘ Fencing.” It has never been proposed to fence 
every part of the boundary line, but to erect fences only to the 
airing grounds, the cost of which is included in the estimates sub- 
mitted. If a fence should be hereafter erected on the boundary 
line, it will undoubtedly be constructed from the stone on the 
premises, by the patients in the Hospital. 

Third — ** Expense of Gas Apparatus.” ‘The expense of this, 
is already included in the estimates submitted, as will be seen on 
page 15. 

Fourth — ‘‘ Wharf.” The estimated cost of a suitable wharf 
and lot, is fifteen thousand dollars. 

Fifth — ‘* Roads.” The necessary roads are included in the item 
of grading. | 

Sixth —‘* The amount to be expended for water.” It is pro- 
posed to obtain the supply of water from wells, at an expense of 
fifteen hundred dollars. At some future time, when the Cochituate 
water pipes are extended to the boundary line of East Boston, it 
may be desirable to convey the water to the Hospital, and save the 
expense of pumping. 

If there is any other item which requires explanation, I should 
be happy to furnish it. . 

Respectfully yours, 
N. J. BRADLEE. 
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ESTIMATES FOR FURNISHING. 


Boston Lunatic Hospirat, 
Boston, Oct. 81, 1867. 


J. Purnam Braves, EsqQ., Presipent, Etc. : 


Dear Sir, — Agreeably to your request, I have spent the better 
part of the last four days in preparing a reliable estimate of the 
cost of furnishing the proposed new Hospital for the Insane. 

It is, of course, based upon the present prices, and is made 
quite liberal, on even that basis, to insure a sufficient margin. 

As you are aware, there is a considerable quantity of furniture, 
bedding, crockery, etc., now in use here, that will do well enough 
for the new hospital. The estimate is made therefore, to cover the 
deficiency, but it is made for the full number of three hundred, 
while, without doubt, we need to provide for only two hundred and 
twenty-five, at most, at the outset. 

I need not assure you that unusual care has been taken to make 
it certain that the actual expenditure shall fall materially within 
the estimate. If I have erred at all, it is in estimating too lib- 
erally. I have tried to get the best advice possible. In the matter 
of furniture and bedding, I have consulted Mr. Joseph Buckley, of 
the old and well-known firm of Buckley & Bancroft. 


ESTIMATES. 


50 Bedsteads for excited patients . . . $20 00 $1,000 00 
150 Bedsteads for other patients. . . . .10 00 1,500 00 
125 Hair mattresses (ticking) . . . . 20 00 2,500 00 


125 Husk mattresses (burlaps) . . . . 5 00 625 00 
125 Has pillows.) spi. fea eae 1 75 219 00 
12d Rattan pillows 451 oe Oe, ee, Be 1 00 125 00 
o0/Veather pillows... 2) 2 Co) eis 3 50 175 00 
AG) Pairs sheets 4) piv. shee nm amen 1,600 00 
400 Pairs pillow-cases . . . 2. . . 50 200 00 
DOOUBCO-*SOTCACSs.) vit ky i culieh erent 2 50 500 00 


CTTOG STONIDCIE davis <i vt ae va WERE 8 $8,444 00 
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Brought forward $8,444 00 
200 Pairs blankets 5 00 1,000 00 
200 Curtains : 50 100 00 
400 Shattuck chairs 1°12 450 00 
120 Bureaus 10 00 1,200 00 
120 Work-stands 3 00 360 00 
100 Wash-stands . 3 00 300 00 
100 Rocking chairs . 1 25 125 00 

24 Small dining tables 12 00 288 00 

fay, ae ‘ ian « 10 00 600 00 

150 Looking-glasses as 1 00 100 00 

Knife-boxes, tray-baskets, ete. . 100 00 
Corridor Parlors. 

2 Sofas $65 00 $1380 00 

6 Small chairs . 7 00 42 00 

2 Large chairs . 25 00 50 00 

1 Centre-table . 22 00 

1 Card table 9 00 

1 Whatnot . 15 00 

$268 00 
6 of them 1,608 00 
Same. 

2 Settees $10 00 $20 00 

6 chairs 1 25 7 50 

4 Rockers . 1 ay Es 7 00 

BraR MOTE EN Hike oy. <b, 20 00 

$54 50 
6 of them 327 00 
Bay Windows. 
6 at $60 . $360 00 
6at 40. «. 240 00 
Wap rae 600 00 
Excited Wards. 
136 Foot seats at 75c per foot 300 00 


Carried forward . 


$15,902 00 


14 
Brought forward . 


Chapel. 


40 Hubbard settees (8 foot), imitation 
rosewood, at $10 
Desk, Platform and Sofa 
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Superintendent’s Dining-room. 


Tables $80 00 
Sideboard . 100 00 
36 Chairs (Hey- 

wood’s), at $5. 180 00 


Superintendent's Parlor. 


Furniture and fixtures . $1,300 00 
Sitting-room . 600 00 
Library 200 00 
Chamber. . 250 00 


Assistant’s Sitting and Bed-room. 


Furniture and fixtures 


Offices. 

$132 00 
105 00 
260 00 


General office (assistants’) . 
Waiting-room 
Superintendent’s priate Office . 


Lighting. 
2 Heavy 6 lt. Parlor Chandeliers, $65 00 
50 00 


1 66 66 66 66 


1 Library Centre lt. Exten. Chan- 


delier . 50 00 
3 Chamber eranaelara 20 00 
2 Dining Room Chandeliers . 60 00 
8 Chapel Chandeliers . . . . 75 00 


Carried forward . 


$130 00 
50 00 


50 00 
60 00 
120 00 
225 00 


$635 00 


$15,902 00 


400 00 
125 00 


360 00 


2,350 00 


400 00 


497 00 


$20,034 00 


NEW HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE. 15 


Brought forward ... - $635 00 $20,034 00 

6 Corridor Parlor Chandeliers, $25 00 150 00 

6 Store Pendants ... . 900 say. 60 00 

4 Office Pendants . .. . 20 00 80 00 

60 21t. Strong Pendants . . 4 00 240 00 
1,165 00 

Window Shades. 
er 4 00 800 00 
Crockery. 

Crockery, of all kinds, 1,600 00 


Table Furniture. 


Cutlery, Plated Ware, etc., etc. 800 00 


Carpeting. 
Brussels and Ta- 
pestry . . . $3 25 $3,250 00 


Meee ss 2 O00. 6,000 00 
Poth sf.  62) 50, 2,500.00 
Cocoa Matting . 1 50 1,500 00 
Eas ie $13,250 00 
Miscellaneous. 
2 Billiard Tables . .$450 00 $900 00 
eeruanes: i) 285000)» 700 00 
Paper Hangings 1,000 00 
Engravings, etc. 600 00 
ed aie 3,200 00 
$40,849 00 
For omissions and contingencies 4,000 00 
$44,849 00 


Respectfully submitted. 
CLEMENT A. WALKER, Supt. 
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- Taunton Lunatic HOospira, ; 
Taunron, Mass., Oct. 22, 1867. 


Dr. CC. A. WALKER: 


Dear Sir, —In reply to your request that I would state what | 
may have observed in a recent visit to Europe, regarding the char- 
acter and cost of foreign hospital buildings, as compared with our 
own, I would say, that during the past summer I have visited a 
large number of institutions in Europe, and particularly the 
County Asylums of England. These are designed exclusively for 
the poor; no others are admitted. To my surprise, I found them 
superior in the character and cost of the buildings, and the com- 
pleteness of provision generally, to our State institutions. This 
is especially true of the hospitals of recent construction. The 
buildings are more perfect and substantial, the rooms and halls 
larger and higher, the departments devoted to recreation more 
elegant and costly, the floors and finish more durable and expen- 
sive. Their actual cost I do not know; but, if built here, they 
would cost more than ours. 86,0001. is being spent upon the Kent 
County Asylum at this time, simply for enlargement. 

Our State Hospital at Northampton cost ten years ago $300,000, 
and would now cost $450,000, or more. It is not equal to the 
County Asylums of England. 

In my opinion, it would be impossible for any less sum than the 
estimate of the architect for the Boston Hospital, to erect a 
building embodying the best ideas of the present time; and any- 
thing short of that would neither be satisfactory, nor economical, 
nor creditable to a great city. 

Truly yours, 
GEO. C. S. CHOATE. 
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REPORT 
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MESSRS. MUDGE & SON. 


1867. 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Board of Aldermen, Nov. 5, 1867. 


The Joint Standing Committee on Printing, who were in- 
structed to consider the expediency of extending the contract 
with the present City Printers for a term of three years, beg 
leave to submit the following 


REPORT: 


Messrs. Alfred Mudge & Son have performed the printing for 
the Government of the city of Boston about a year and a half. 
The present contract with them expires on the 18th of May, 
1868. Their price for composition, under the contract, is about 
fifty per cent less than the market rate, and twenty-five per cent 
less than the price paid by the State. 

The manner in which the contractors have performed the 
work intrusted to them by the various departments of the City 
Government is commended in the highest terms by all the heads 
of those departments. As we learn from those officers who have 
demanded the largest share of their services, not only have 
Messrs. Mudge & Son performed what was required of them 
faithfully, and in a manner which is highly creditable to the city, 
but they have on many occasions, at great inconvenience to 
themselves, aided the city business by their readiness to respond 
to the most unexpected calls which demanded all the resources 
of their establishment. : 

Much of the work which they are required to do is peculiar ; 
and correctness and facility of execution can only be obtained 
by considerable experience. A great part of the material, too, 
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which they are obliged to keep constantly on hand for the prompt 
performance of city orders, is used only for the city work. It 
is evident, therefore, that a frequent change of contractors must 
necessarily lead to one of two things, —either to increased 
charges for city work, or carelessness in its performance. 

The committee have made a careful examination, monthly, of 
all the city printing, and the charges therefor; and they state 
with confidence, that the work has never been done under pre- 
vious contracts in a manner altogether so satisfactory to the city 
as it is at present, and that the charges are strictly in accordance 
with the contract. They cannot believe that it would be possible 
for any other house to do the work with equal promptness and 
accuracy upon the same terms. 

In view, therefore, of the manner in which the present city 
printers have performed their work, the low price which they 
have been paid therefor, the expense which they have been 
obliged to incur to place themselves in their present position, the 
confidence reposed in them by the city officers, and the conveni- 
ence of their establishment to the City Hall, the committee are 
unanimously of the opinion, that the contract should be con- 
tinued to them for a period of three years; and they would 
respectfully recommend the passage of the following order. 

CHAS. W. SLACK, 
LEWIS RICE, 
DANIEL J. SWEENEY, 
Committee on Printing. 


ORDERED: That the Committee on Printing be, and they 
hereby are, authorized to execute a contract for the City Print- 
ing for the term of three years in addition to the existing con- 
tract; and with the same covenant, agreement, obligations and 
mutual provisions as are therein contained. 


PRINTING CONTRACT. 5 


Contract for doing the City Printing, made between the City of 
Boston and Alfred Mudge and Son, May 18, 1866. 


This agreement, made this eighteenth day of May, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-six, by and 
between the City of Boston of the one part, and Alfred Mudge 
and Alfred A. Mudge, of said Boston, printers and copartners, 
doing business in said Boston, under the firm of Alfred Mudge 
& Son, of the other part: 

Witnesseth, That the said parties of the second part hereby 
promise and agree to and with the said party of the first part, 
that they will, in a good and workman-like manner, and to the 
acceptance and approval of the Committee on Printing of the 
City Council, do and perform all the work of printing for the 
City Government of the said city, during the term of one year, 
from the first day of June, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-six, and thereafter until thirty days from 
such time as one or the other of said parties shall notify the 
other of its desire and intention to terminate this contract. 

In consideration whereof the said City of Boston hereby prom- 
ises and agrees to and with the said parties of the second part, 
that it will pay them for the said work at the following rates, 
namely : 


COMPOSITION. 


For all book and pamphlet work, ordinances, reports, etc., etc, 
forty-four cents for each and every thousand ems; for tabular and 
column work, being that for which the workman is entitled to 
extra pay at the rate of one and a half price, sixty-six cents for 
each and every thousand’ ems; for rule and figure. work, being 
that for which the workman is entitled to extra pay at the rate 
of double price, eighty-eight cents for each and every thousand 
ems. 
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PRESS-WORK. 

For each token of two hundred and fifty sheets, medium-sized 
paper, printed on both sides, sixty cents; any number less than 
two hundred and fifty sheets shall be paid for as one token, and 
all above pro rata. 


BLANKS ON FOLIO POST PAPER. 


For one quire printed on one page, one dollar and fifty cents; 
for one quire printed on two pages, two dollars; for one quire, 
printed on three pages, two dollars and fifty cents; for each 
additional quire to eighteen, twenty-five cents; for one ream, 
four dollars and fifty cents; any number more than one ream 
shall be paid for pro rata per ream; any number less than a 
ream shall be paid for at the contract price per quire. 


BLANKS ON LETTER, POST, AND FOOLSCAP PAPER. 

For one quire, printed on one page, one dollar and twenty- 
five cents; for one quire, printed on two pages, one dollar and 
seventy-five cents; for one quire printed on three pages, two 
dollars and twenty-five cents; for each additional quire to 
eighteen, twenty cents; for one ream, three ‘dollars and fifty 
cents. The conditions shall be the same as in the preceding 
article. | 

BLANKS, BILLETS, NOTIFICATIONS, ETC. 

For fifty, or a less number, one dollar and twenty-five cents; 
for one hundred, one dollar and fifty cents; for each additional 
hundred, twenty-five cents. 


[In case two thousand, or more, of any blank, billet, notifica- 
tion, or other job is required, covering one-fourth of a sheet, or 
less, of folio post, foolscap, pot, or letter paper, the blank, billet, 
notification, or other job is to be duplicated, and paid for by the 
quire or ream, as the case may be. For instance, tax-bills, and 
similar work, are to be duplicated to cover a half or full sheet, 


ae —_— 


\) 


PRINTING CONTRACT. q 


according to the number required, and to be paid for by the 
quire or ream, as the case may be.] 


AUDITOR’S TICKETS. 

For one quire, one dollar and twenty-five cents; for each 
additional quire to eighteen, twenty-five cents; for one ream, 
three dollars and fifty cents; for each additional ream, two 
dollars; the conditions are to be the same as in the preceding 
article. | 

HAND-BILLS. 


For quarto size, per hundred copies, or less, one dollar and 
seventy-five cents; for each additional hundred copies to nine 
hundred, eighteen cents; for each thousand copies, three dollars 
and fifty cents; any other size to be paid for at the current rates 
of first-class printing-houses. 


POSTERS. 
For medium size, per hundred copies, or less, one dollar and 
seventy-five cents; for each additional hundred copies, fifty 
cents; conditions to be the same as in the preceding article. 


VOTING LISTS. 


’ For sixty forms, fifty impressions from each form, per form, 
four dollars; for each additional impression, per form, 2 cents. 


CARDS. 


For school cards, size of “ Perkins’ No. 5,” printed on one 
side, per hundred copies, ten cents; for complimentary or other 
cards, plain, printed on one side, per hundred copies, fifteen 
cents; extra-nice work, such as printing in two or more colors, 
upon extra-size stock, or otherwise different from what is desig- 
nated as plain work, to be paid for at such increased price as 
will make the aggregate compensation correspond to that of 
first-class printing-houses for the same work. 
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_ MISCELLANEOUS JOBS. 
All work not herein specified is to be done at the current 
rates of first-class printing-houses. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 


SUPPLY OF PAPER OR OTHER STOCK. 

The paper or other stock, used in the printing work, is to be 
charged to the city at the current rates of the commission houses 
in Boston, the printer is to be allowed a commission of five per 
cent thereon for ordering, storing, insuring, and caring for the 
same, vouchers in all cases to be produced. 


SUPPLY OF STATIONERY, LITHOGRAPHING, BINDING, 
FOLDING, AND STITCHING. 

All supplies furnished and work done by other parties than 
the contractor shall be under the direction of the Committee on 
Printing of the City Government for the time being, there being 
allowed therefor a commission to the printer not exceeding five 
per cent upon the lowest rates of first-class houses, and vouchers 
shall be produced; but, if furnished or done by the contractor 
himself, to be paid for at such rates as would be charged by 
first-class houses in the same line. 


REQUISITIONS FOR WORK. 

All orders for printing and stationery shall be in the form of 
a printed requisition, furnished by the Committee on Printing to 
the several departments of the City Government for the pur- 
pose, which shall be signed by the heads of departments (or 
by assistants or clerks duly authorized), respectively, before the 
order is commenced (if for printing) or executed (if for sta- 
tionery), which requisition, together with a copy of each job of 
work; shall be preserved in books prepared for the purpose, as 
a voucher for the payment of the bill. 


PRINTING CONTRACT. 9 


PAYMENT OF BILLS. 


All bills shall be rendered monthly to the City Auditor, on or 
before the fifteenth day of each month, and with them, to the 
Committee on Printing, the books of requisitions and specimen 
copies of jobs of printing, —the latter to be examined by the 
committee in passing upon the bills; and no bill shall be 
approved unless the corresponding requisition and specimen job 
are duly presented; and upon the back of each requisition for 
printing shall be given the figures, in detail, which make up the 
charge of the job, as expressed on the face of the bill presented. 


It is understood and agreed, that in case the said parties of 
the second part shall fail at any time to execute this contract on 
their part to the satisfaction and approval of the committee 
aforesaid, the said city may, if it see fit so to do, terminate this 


contract, and thereafter provide no work to the said parties of 


the second part thereunder. 


In witness whereof, the said city of Boston, by Charles W. 
Slack, John C. Haynes, and Moses W. Richardson, the aforesaid 
Committee on Printing, and the said parties of the second part 
have hereunto set their hands the day and year first above 
written. 

Crry or Boston, by CHAS. W. SLACK, 

JOHN C. HAYNES, 
MOSES W. RICHARDSON, 
Committee on Printing. 
ALFRED MUDGE, 
ALFRED A. MUDGE. 
Signed and Delivered in presence of 
Sam’, F. McCreary. 


Stamp. 


A 
- 
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Piby OF BOSTON. 


ee 


AUDITOR'S MONTHLY EXHIBIT, 


NOVEMBER 45, 1867. 


Gigheys Ob 75.0 S TON: 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 1867-68. 


MONTHLY EXHIBIT. 


Orrick oF THE AUDITOR orf Accounts, CITY HALL, 
November 5, 1867. 
To the Honorable City Council : 

Gentlemen, — The undersigned, in compliance with the 3d 
Section of the Ordinance on Finance, herewith presents an Exhibit 
of the General and Special Appropriations for the present finan- 
cial year of 1867-68, as shown in the books in his office, 
November 1, 1867, including the November Draft, exhibiting the 
original appropriations, the amount expended and the balances 
of each unexpended at that date. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ALFRED T. TURNER, 
Auditor of Accounts. 


Sr . uy SH , taba 
ulowi POET Ti, ri ; 


GHNEHRAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


Adams School House 
Advertising . 
Annuities . 
Albany Street Bridge 
Armories .. : 
Bells and Clocks 
Boston Harbor 
Bridges . 

Cemeteries 

City Debt 

City Hospital 
Common, etc. 
County of Suffolk . 
Engineer’s Department . 


External Health EaPatument: 


Fire Alarms . 
Fire Department . 
Harbor Dredging . 


Internal Health Department 


Interest and Premium . 
Incidental Expenses 
Lamps . 

Markets 

Meridian Street Bridge . 
Militia Bounty 

Mount Hope Cemeter 


y ° 
Add Revenue Received, S8, 866.10 


New Lunatic Hospital . 

Old Claims . : 

Overseers of the Poor , 

Paving, ete. 

Police 

Public Bathing 

Public Buildings : 

Public Institutions, viz: 
House of Industry 
House of Correction . 
Lunatic [Hospital 


Steamboat ‘* Henry Morrison ” 


Pauper Expenses 


General Expenses at City O Office . 


Carried forward 


Amount of each 
Appropriation. 


4,000 00 
1,200 00 
72,000 00 
16,000 00 
2.000 00 
9,300 00 
14,000 00 
7,700 00 
400,000 00 
91,000 00 
*54,050 00 
225,000 00 
20,000 00 
7,500 00 
19.500 00 
159,500 00 
*21,763 48 
232.400 00 
930,000 00 
75,000 00 
250,500 00 
8,200 00 
*38,002 50 
30,000 00 


*14,673 14 


*114,428 03 
1,500 00 
50,300 00 
250,000 00 
473,835 00 
25,00 00 
63,000 00 


115,000 00 
78,000 00 
55,000 00 
13,000 00 
12,000 00 

6,000 00 


$3,972,352 15) $1,943,486 62'$2,037,731 63 


Expended. 


$12,000 00}. $11,659 27 


1,733 83 
455 00 
21,082 37 
7,562 83 
1.231 20 
2,101 57 
8,473 56 
4,038 00 
234,700 00 
56.214 84 
40,098 62 
121,886 91 
11,543 28 
2.770 23 
12,259 75 
81,449 82 
10.825 58 
140,729 60 
289,193 16 
54,321 74 
105,006 93 
3,919 00 
37,209 53 
9,372 30 


20,297 .09 


1,559 02 
258 74 
15,000 00 
181,234 82 
247,710 43 
21.457 70 
30,592 95 


70,407 28 
38,513 97 
32.227 79 
7,781 20 
3,392 07 
3,214 69 


Bal. Unexpended. 


$340 73 
2,266 17 
745 00 
50,917 63 
8,437 17 
768 80 
7.198 43 
5,526 44 
3'662 00 
165,300 00 
34,785 16 
13,951 38 
103,113 09 
8.456 72 
4.729 77 
7,240 25 
78,050 18 
10,937 90 
91,670 40 
640,806 84 
20,678 26 
145,493 07 
4,281 00 
792 97 
20,627 70 


3,242 15 


112,869 01 

1,241 26 
35,300 00 
68,765 18 
226,124 57 

3,542 30 
32,407 05 


44,592 77 
39,486 03 
22,772 21 
5,218 80 
8,607 93 
2,785 31 


*To these appropriations have been added the balances brought from 1866-67. 
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: _| Amount of each 
OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. ‘Appropriation. Expended. Bal. Unexpended, 


Brought forward . : 4 . 1$8,972,352 15/$1,943,486 62)$2,037,731 63 


» Public Lands : ‘ j : ; *12,102 00 4.259 60 7,842 40 
Public Library . ; : 4 ; 43,258 11 33.307 80 9,950 31 
Printing and Stationery . ; * 30,000 00 11;038=21 18,966 79 
Reserved Fund . ; . : ; $225,950 00 38,950 00} 187,000 00 
Salaries. : 100,000 00 58,983 33 41,016 67 
Schools and School Taneee viz: 

High and Grammar searing dante 368,700 00 176,162 35 192,537 65 
Grammar Schools, Public Buildings, 84,000 00 66,437 91 17,562 09 
Grammar Schools, School Committee, 35,900 00 17,348 14 18,551 86 | 
Salaries Officers School Committee 12,500 00 6,083 383 6,416 67 | 
Primary School Instructors . 174,750 00} 126,204 52 48,545 48 
Primary Schools, Publie Buildings, 74,250 00 44,795 67 29 454 33 
Primary Schools, School Committee, *13,000 00 10,577 49 2,422 51 

, Sealers of Weights and Measures’. 6,800 00 3,504 97 3,295 03 

_Sewersand Drains.  . wt, 50,000 00} 31,861 76} 18,1388 24 
State Tax. : x : . é 1,700,000 00} 300.000 00; 1,400,000 CO — 
War Expenses . : ; : ‘ 10,000 00 3,684 438 6,315 57 
Water Works . . 179,000 00 74,451 31 104.548 69 
Water Works, Interest and Premium, 550,000 00 101,365 00 448,635 00 
Widening Streets. : ‘ at *227,261 16 74,880 2) 152,880 95 

/ 
&7,8.9,823 42/$3,127,377 65/$4,751,311 87 
Add Revenue received since May 1, 8,866 10 ; 
Total : ; , ; . {$7,878,689 52 
Total appropriations made by the City Council for 1867-68 . $7,742,485 00 
Total balances from 1866-67 ; X : : j : : 127,388 42 
Total appropriations and balances : : 4 : : . $7,869,823 42 


* To these appropriations have been added the balances brought from 1866-67. 


+t The following amounts have been transferred from the Reserved Fund to the following general 


appropriations, viz: 


Meridian: street Bridge 4\e1 wr. slisleielc 6 veleite (os e101 6 A Ce RUA 
COMMON, CtCrcs vetoes teateetetie te Retheltalls ici eile iiais was /-lNellsl eiaciie 4,000 00 
Publics Bathing se vo ucloke: loketietest etstieh cacihobe (el els" 01s lots Ueteme 5,000 00 
PUDIUGELADIATY ister wie je sValalle) sits loss is teictsl else iste) etre ete 4,000 00 
Primary Schools, Public Buildings cua Tettehioie kane ie eeelel ole vehere 4,250 00 
IPnblic Hsntldings nie rede cellspien siledat auciieass atts islet isnt’ eee e 5,000 00 


$24,050 00 


AUDITOR'S MONTHLY EXHIBIT. 7 


SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


[Under this head the appropriations in some instances are only the balances 
brought from last financial year, and in others, balances and additions made to 
them the present financial year. ] 


Loan, Revenue, 


Appropriations. or from Expended. _Unexpended. 
Reserved Fund. 

Albany Street Grading (loan) . , &36,896 36) $15,942 49} $20,953 87 
Albany Street Damages (loan). : 26,527 74; 19,201 95 7,325 79 
Apple Island (reserved fund) . ; 3,790 00; 3,750 00 : : 
Back Bay and Surface Drainage (reve- | 

nue) 43,5232 15 A ‘ 43 232 15 
Central Charity Bureau (revenue and 

loans) 125,410 90 1,091 82} 124,319 08 
Chestnut Hill Driveway (loan) : 111,805 59) 45,156 37 66,149 22 
Chestnut Hill Reservoir (loans) j 335,116 38) 268,135 16 66,981 22 
City Hospital Lodge (reserved fund) 17,200 00; 9,700 00 7,000 00 
Dedham Street Grading (loan) : 25,174 67) 15,484 15 9,690 52 
Dover Street (loans) ; ; : 4,704 11 1,000 00 3,704 11 
Engine House No. 1 and Ward Room 

Ward 12 (loan) . ; 28,000 00) 17,097 77 10,902 23 
Grammar School House Wd. 7 (loans) 75.000 00) 36,288 46 38,711 54 
Hose House No. 1 (loans) ‘ 3 20,000 U0 5,952 68 14,047 32 
Oliver Street (revenue) . 14,448 20) 125,473 26!¢111,025.06 adv. by Tr 
Primary School House, Thacher Street 

(reserved fund) . 4.000 00). : 4,000 00 
People’s Ferry Drops (loan ‘and re- 

served fund) 23,991 55) 20,408 76 3,582 79 
School House, Richmond Street (loan) 17,785 43} 17,762 42 23 O1 
Soldiers’ Relief (revenue) } 6,592 40) 56,588 86) 49,906.46 adv. by Tr. 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument onl. 

Boston Common (bal. appropriation) 27,453 52) 3,779 55 23,673 97 


Wells School House (loans) . : 106,000 00; 31,739 54 74,260 46 
West City Stables (reserved fund) . 7,000 00 7,008 97|¢8.97 to be prov’d for. 


$1,059,589 00'$701,562 21) $519,057 28 
Advanced by Treasurer : , 161,021 52 
Less to melt 8 97 


prov’d for 


a cr 


$1,220,610 52)$701,562 21} $519,048 31 


RECAPITULATION. 
van even. Expended. | Unexpended. 
General ‘ , F ° 87, 878,689 52 $3,127,877 65)$4,751,311 87 
Special : ; 1,220,610 4S 701,562 21} 519,048 31 


ooo 


$9,099 300 04 $3,823,939 861$5,270,360 18 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


C) oy CONDITA AD. . 


Scant 30987 


WIDENING OF 


HANOVER STREET. 


lng deh de (9) dined 


COMMITTEE ON STREETS. 


ee One. 


Pelee Oui OS LON, 


In Board of Aldermen, November 11, 1867. 


The Committee on Laying out and Widening Streets to whom 
was referred the petitions of William Ropes and others, and B. 
F. Wentworth and others for the widening of Hanover Street to 
a width of sixty feet for its entire leneth from Court Street to 
Winnisimmet Ferry, respectfully report that they have heard the 
petitioners and the parties interested, and are unanimously of 
the opinion that the public convenience and necessity require ° 
that the widening as asked for by the petitioners should 
be made. They regard it as of very great importance to 
the North End that this street should be widened. That 
portion of the city is not growing as rapidly as the South 
End and West End, and it needs some great local improve- 
ment to give an impetus to business, and to improve real 
estate there. Besides, this street is the main artery and the only 
one (except North Street) that leads from the central portion 
of the city to the North End and to the Chelsea Ferry. It will 
always be a great thoroughfare and should be not less than 
sixty feet in width. The committee think*that the property abut- 
ting on the street would be greatly increased in value, and should 
this prove to be the case, the betterment that could be assessed 
would cover a large portion of the expense. No estimate of the 
expense of the widening of this street, has been made, but in 
the judgment of the committee, it would not be far from one 
million dollars. As the time is so limited, it would be impossible 
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to complete all the surveys and plans, so that the widening could 
be made before the close of the present municipal year, but the 
committee take this opportunity to express themselves in favor 
of the proposed improvement, and would respectfully recom- 
mend the subject to the early attention of the next City 
Government. 

Respectfully submitted. 


WILLIAM CUMSTON, 

JONAS FITCH, 

THOMAS GAFFIELD, 
Committee. 
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Peby Or *BOS TON. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


ON 


METROPOLITAN RAILROAD, 


POsGe Eb Ne eter: CATT OUN: 


We Oral. 


mel 


Se 


eet 


L 


ee ee Ue bi: b O)INGS 


In Board of Aldermen, Nov. 11, 1867. 


The Committee on Paving to whom was recommitted the peti- 
tion of the Metropolitan Railroad Company for an increase of rail- 
road facilities on Tremont and Boylston Streets, respectfully 
recommend the passage of the following order of location. 

For the Committee, 


BENJAMIN JAMHS, 


Chairman. 


ORDERED: In addition to the rights heretofore granted to the 
Metropolitan Railroad Company to lay down tracks in several 
streets of the City of Boston, said company shall have the right 
to lay down an additional track on Boylston Street, between 
Tremont Street and the easterly line of Charles Street;also a 
double track on said Boylston Street from the easterly line of 
Charles Street, to the easterly line of Clarendon Street. 

Said Metropolitan Railroad Company shall also have the right 
to lay down an additional track on Tremont Street from the 
northerly line of Boylston Street to a point sixty feet north of 
the northerly line of La Grange Street, there to connect with the 
single track now laid down. Also an additional track on said 
Tremont Street, from Eliot Street to Dover Street, with suitable 
connections with the tracks now laid down. 

Said Metropolitan Railroad Company shall also have the right 
to connect their tracks on Tremont Street near Berkeley Street, 
and the tracks located by this order on Boylston Street with 
tracks which they may hereafter lay down on Berkeley Street. 

The right to lay down the tracks located by this order is upon 
the condition that the whole work of laying down the tracks, the 
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precise location of the same, and the form of rail to be used 
shall be under the direction and to the satisfaction of the Com- 
mittee on Paving and the Superintendent of Streets, and shall be 
approved by them. 

Also upon the condition that the space between the rails and 
three feet on each side thereof shall, after the first day of May, 
1868, when the Committee on Paving shall direct, be paved with 
granite blocks of such size and quality as the Superintendent of 
Streets shall direct. 

Also upon the condition that the Board of Aldermen reserve 
the right to allow any other horse railroad company to run cars 
over the tracks located by this order for such compensation as 
may be agreed upon by the respective companies, and in case of 
disagreement the compensation to be determined according to 
law. 

Also upon the condition that the said Metropolitan Railroad 
Company shall accept this order of location and agree in writ- 
ing to comply with the conditions therein contained, and file said 
acceptance and agreement with the City Clerk within twenty 
days of the date of its passage, otherwise it shall be null and 
void. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Board of Aldermen, Nov. 11, 1867. 


The Committee on Paving, to whom was recommitted the 
petition of the Fitchburg Railroad Company to extend their 
tracks through Haverhill Street to Causeway Street, as author- 
‘ized by Chapter Thirty-one of the Acts of the General Court of 
1867, respectfully recommend the passage of the following order 
of location. 

For the Committee, 
BENJAMIN JAMES, Chairman. 


ORDERED: The Fitchburg Railroad Company shall have the 
right to lay down a straight track, sixty feet in length, on Haver- 
hill Street adjacent and parallel to the sidewalk on the southerly 
side of the passenger depot of said company. 

Also a curved track from the premises of said Fitchburg Rail- 
road Company on Haverhill Street to the track, to be laid down 
by the Marginal Freight Railway Company on Causeway Street. 

The right to lay down the tracks located by this order is upon 
the condition that the whole work of laying down the tracks, the 
precise location of the same, and the form of rail to be used, 
shall be satisfactory to the Committee on Paving and the 
Superintendent of Streets, and shall be approved by them. 

Also upon the condition, that these tracks shall not be laid 
down until the tracks of the Marginal Freight Railway Company, 
or Commercial Freight Railway Company, shall have been laid 
down in Causeway Street. 

Also upon the condition, that when the tracks pea by this 
order are laid down, the space between the rails, and three feet 
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on each side thereof, shall be paved with granite blocks of such 
size and quality as the Superintendent of Streets shall direct. 

Also upon the condition, that said Fitchburg Railroad Com- 
pany shall accept this order of location, and agree, in writing, to 
comply with its several conditions, and file said acceptance and 
agreement with the City Clerk within twenty days of the date 
of its passage; otherwise, it shall be null and void. 
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In Board of Aldermen, Nov. 25, 1867. 


The Joint Standing Committee on Public Instruction, to whom 
was referred the resolve passed by the School Committee, July 
16, 1867, that, in their opinion, “the cause of education would 
be promoted by furnishing books, free of expense, to the pupils 
of all the Public Schools,” having considered the same, beg leave 
to submit the following 


REPORT: 


The City of Boston takes a just pride in the character of her 
Public Schools, the efficiency of her teachers, and all the appoint- 
ments for the comfort and welfare of the pupils. Nearly a 
million dollars are expended annually for the wants of all the 
departments of our system of public instruction, a system 
whose benefits are open to all the children of every color, class 
and condition. Every legitimate call for a new appropriation of 
money for educational purposes is promptly met by both branches 
of the City Council, when the case is properly presented and 
thoroughly understood. The Committee are glad to feel that 
there is an ever-growing interest in the subject of education 
throughout our whole land; an interest which has culminated 
in the establishment of a National Bureau of Education at 
Washington, and in the conviction that education and intelli- 
gence lie at the foundation of all true national greatness and 
prosperity. This conviction of the value of our schools is 
alluded to in so impressive a manner by Mr. Fraser, in his full 
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and most admirable report on Education in the United States, 
that we quote a paragraph. He says: 


“What we can borrow from America, remembering the differ- 
ence in our social circumstances and the different principles that 
animate both our ecclesiastical and civil policy, I can hardly 
say. The thing, however, which I should like to borrow, and 
which we certainly might borrow without revolutionizing our 
institutions, is the noble public spirit, almost universally preva- 
alent, which considers that to contribute to the general educa- 
tion of the people is the first duty, as of the Commonwealth at 
large, so of every citizen in particular; and which places 
religion, morality and intelligence in* the forefront of the ele- 
ments that constitute the strength, and guarantee the prosperity, 
of a nation.” * 


The slight expense of furnishing school-books for the children 
of any family is generally most cheerfully borne by their parents; 
and even if the parents are in moderate circumstances, or in a 
condition which may require some sacrifice, we know that the 
sacrifice is most willingly made. When cases of actual poverty 
occur, the books are in all instances supplied free of expense 
under the provisions of the statutes.t Indeed, so much will- 
ingness to’ meet these cases is now shown on the part of teach- 
ers that improper advantage is doubtless, sometimes taken to 
procure books. . We think it well that teachers, before furnish- 
ing books at the expense of the City Treasury, to all who may 
simply ask for them, should be sure that it is not the indiffer- 
ence of the parents, or their selfishness, instead of necessity, 
which induces the request. A child who once asked a teacher for 
books was told that they would be immediately furnished 


*Report on the Common School System of the United States and the 
Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, by the Rey. James Fraser, M.A.., 
page 318. 

t+ General Statutes, chap. 38, sects. 30-32. 
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if her parent would simply go to the head-master and make a 
proper request. The parent did not call upon the master, but 
sent the child, the next day, armed and equipped with all the 
books needed. Somehow the purchase was made, and her inde- 
pendence, and the independence of her little girl, were preserved ; 
and no doubt both felt better for any little sacrifice which they 
made, and were still thankful for the enjoyment of the great 
blessings of public school instruction. If the example of this 
experienced and discreet teacher were followed throughout our 
schools, perhaps there might not be so much expended as at the 
present time for books furnished at the public cost. 

The following table shows the cost of furnishing books to the 
children of poor parents for the last ten years: — 


Hxpenditures for books furnished indigent children from 1857-58 to 
1866-67 inclusive. 


YEAR. Grammar. Primary. Total. 
MEH DS 6 256 cc cc cece ccccce $1,288 10 $1,030 05 $2,318 15 
1858-59.. Swine (s'¢ cea neeeen 3,637 83 1,033 31 4,671 14 
BGO dine ccc ceccsscccces Tiel 06 794 18 2,505 74 
BBGO-G1 occ ccc csces cece 1,963 22 1,761 00 3,724 22 
BOG Gieae ntsc ccs ceccee 3,237 61 1,147 32 4,384 93 
BBO2=Gb. ccc csc ccccccccees 2,784 35 1,219 49 4,003 84 
TS65—-G4 2. cc cece cc seccee 9,104 14 1,146 20 10,250 34 
MUG Dislh sn cco cccccsccces 8,155 85 2,028 43 10,184 28 
BSGD—-G6.. ccc recess cccces 5,591 63 2,747 88 8,339 51 
DUI) paces cicetecodcciees 13,173 14 1,938 12 15,111 26 


a | i i a | 


$50,647 43 $14,845 98 $65,493 41 


$50 annually received from the Webb fund to be added to 
the Grammar School expenditure. 
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The Committee object to the endorsement of the resolution 
of the School Committee because books are already furnished. 
in every proper case; and it would not be well to make the 
schools so absolutely without cost that their privileges would 
come to be regarded as worth nothing, because costing nothing. 

In looking over the statistics of the cost of education in all 
the principal cities of the Union, it is. found that only a very 
trifling number provide books and stationery for pupils. In New 
York, the sum of $166,590.84 was expended last year for books 
and stationery, an average of $1.77 to each pupil in attendance. 
The city of Philadelphia expended about $75,000, an average 
to each pupil of $1.13. 

The average attendance in our schools is about 26,000. At 
the New York rate, it would cost the city of Boston about 
$46,000. The greatest cost for furnishing books to indigent 
pupils, alone, in any one year, was $15,111.26. To furnish all 
books free of cost would occasion a large addition to the school 
appropriation, and would present a new inducement to the School 
Committee to make frequent changes of text-books, as they 
would thereby avoid the complaints of those parents who now 
object to the expense of any change. 

In our statutes there is a clause which provides that the 
School Committee shall give notice in writing to the assessors of 
the names of scholars supplied with books at the expense of the 
town, and the assessors shall add the price of said books to the 
next annual tax-bills of their parents, masters or guardians, and 
the amount so added shall be levied, collected and paid into the 
town treasury in the same manner as the town taxes. 

This provision has not been enforced from the fact that the 
books furnished are not actually given to the pupils, so as to 
become their property, and be made the subject of charge in a 
tax-bill as proposed. By a wise and economical custom, every 
book is stamped “The property of the City of Boston,” and 
when the pupils leave the school the books furnished are all 
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returned to the teacher. In this manner one set of books can 
be used by several successive sets of pupils. 

Undoubtedly much expense could be saved if stricter rules 
were adopted to govern the distribution of books to those who 
are supposed to be entitled to them free of expense. One case 
was made known to the Committee where a man who owned 
a large amount of real estate allowed his children to apply for 
books; and other instances are known where there existed 
abundant ability on the part of the parents to provide for the 
wants of their children. It would be well if a rule were 
adopted in all of our schools requiring the teachers to make 
inquiry of the proper departments at City Hall concerning the 
pecuniary ability of parents before furnishing books gratuitously 
to every child who makes an application. 

The Committee, in closing, would present their strongest 
objection, a legal one, in the following note from the City 
Solicitor, in reply to a question whether or not the City had a 
legal right to furnish books in the manner proposed by the reso- 
lution of the School Committee : 


City Souicrror’s OFFIcr, 46 Court STREET, 
Boston, October 17, 1867. 


Sir: In reply to your inquiry, I have to say that cities and 
towns are required to furnish, at their expense, school-books to 
the pupils in their public schools in two cases only : 

1. When a change is made in the books used in the schools; 
so that pupils, or their parents, shall not be subjected to the 
burden of procuring two books, or two sets of books, for the 
same department of study. 

2. When the pupils, or their parents, are so poor as to be 
unable to procuré the books at their own expense. 

Beyond the fulfilment of these two requirements, the city is 
not authorized to make a gratuitous distribution of school-books 
to the pupils in the public schools; and, therefore, the City 
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Government cannot rightfully provide, at the public .expense, 
all the books used in the schools. 


Yours, very respectfully, 


J. P. HHALY. 
Alderman GAFFIELD. 


In view of the above opinion, and of all the considerations 
herein presented, the Committee on Public Instruction would 
report that it is inexpedient to take any further action on the 
resolution of the School Committee. 


THOMAS GAFFIELD, 
EDWARD A. WHITE, 
WESTON LEWIS, 
WALBRIDGE A. FIELD, 
CHARLES. CAVERLY, Jr., 
ANDREW HALL, 

JOHN F. JARVIS, 


Majority of Committee. 
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MINORITY REPORT. 


The undersisned, a member of the Committee, disagreeing 
in the general principle which the majority above maintain, 
desires to place his dissent on record in this manner: | 

Believing that intelligence is the foundation and safety of 
the State, it seems to him that its widest extension would be 
of the greatest public service. We now limit the application 
of universal education to so small a degree, that a further exten- 
sion would occasion very little additional burden. The com- 
munity furnishes school-houses, teachers, maps, globes, reference- 
books and ink. It stops at text-books, writing-books and pens. 
Where so much is done in the direction of free education, it 
would seem that the little remaining had also better be done to 
establish the perfect freedom of common school instruction. If 
there is argument against the provision at the public cost of 
text-books and pens, there is also, and with more weight, it seems 
to him, against school-houses and teachers, which are so much 
more costly. 

Other reasons might be given for the extension of this princi- 
ple — prominent among which is the feeling aroused in the 
breast of every indigent pupil, whose books are supplied him 
at the public expense, while the more favored child in social 
relations has his provided by his parents. It is hardly to be 
expected that the thoughtfulness of children will secure guar- 
antee from invidious remark about ‘books thus furnished. All 
pupils should stand on the same equality in regard to the public 
favor. As the system now is, they do not. 

The very cases of carelessness and cupidity, mentioned by 
the majority, are additional arguments for free books, as it 
removes the temptation to deceit which, it is alleged, now 
exists. | 

The undersigned is aware that the statute-law is against the 
provision of text-books to pupils at the expense of the general 
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public. But he thinks the law should be changed to make the 
principle which obtains in this community universal in its appli- 
cation. And he therefore asks that the following order may be 


adopted. 
Respectfully submitted. 


CHAS. W. SLACK. 


ORDERED, That His Honor the Mayor be requested to petition 
the Legislature, in behalf of the citizens of Boston, for a change 
in the laws relative to public education, to the end that text- 
books and other implements of instruction, equally with school- 
houses and teachers, may be furnished pupils at the general 
expense. 
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In Board of Aldermen, Nov. 18, 1867. 


Resolved, That the safety and convenience of the inhabi- 
tants of the City require that Tremont Street should be widened 
to a width of about sixty feet between Boylston Street and the 
Boston and Albany Railroad Bridge, as shown on plans of said 
street numbered one to five inclusive, and that the grade of the 
said street should be changed according to profiles of said 
street marked “Profile A” and “ Profile B,” said plans and profiles 
being made by Thomag W. Davis, City Surveyor, each bearing 
date October 28, 1867, and deposited in the office of the said 
City Surveyor; and for that purpose it is necessary to take and 
lay out as a public street or way of the said city, the following 
parcels of land, viz: 


A parcel of land belonging to Charles Francis Adams, bound- 
ed as follows, viz: eastwardly by the proposed line of widen- 
ing of Tremont Street, there measuring one hundred seven and 
too feet; southwardly by land hereinafter described as taken 
from the heirs of John P. Whitwell, eleven and 3° feet; west- 
wardly by the present line of Tremont Street, one hundred five 
and 38% feet; and northwardly by Boylston Street fifteen and 
foo feet; containing one thousand four hundred and thirty-seven 
square feet, more or less. 


Also a parcel of land belonging to the heirs of John P. Whit- 
well, bounded as follows, viz: eastwardly by the proposed line 
of widening of Tremont Street, there measuring forty and yd5 
feet; southwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from 
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Eliza G. Townsend, nine and ;89; feet; westwardly by the pres- 
ent line of Tremont Street, forty feet; and northwardly by land 
before described as taken from Charles. Francis Adams, eleven 
and 3% feet; containing four hundred and twenty-eight square 
feet, more or less. 


Also a parcel of land belonging to Eliza G. Townsend, 
bounded as follows, viz: eastwardly by the proposed line of 
widening of Tremont Street, there measuring thirty-six and y's 
feet; southwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from 
James M. Barnard and others, eight and §3; feet; westwardly 
by the present line of Tremont Street, thirty-six and 7% feet ; 
aud northwardly by land before described as taken trom the heirs 
of John P. Whitwell, nine and 58%, feet: containing three hundred 
and forty square feet, more or less. 


Also a parcel of land belonging to James M. Barnard and 
Hannah M. Parsons, wife of Thomas W. Parsons, bounded as 
follows, viz: eastwardly by the proposed line of widening of 
' Tremont Street, there measuring twenty-two and 4%%5 feet; 
southwardly by LaGrange Street, eight and 74% feet; westwardly 
by the present line of Tremont Street, twenty-two and 7% feet; 
and northwardly by land before described as taken from Eliza 
G. Townsend, eight and 38%; feet: containing one hundred and 
ninety-one square feet, more or less, 


Also a parcel of land belonging to Fanny B. Harrington, 
bounded as follows, viz: eastwardly by the proposed line of 
widening of Tremont Street, there measuring twenty-one feet ; 
southwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from the 
heirs of Simon K. Hewins, five and 3% feet; westwardly by the 
present line of Tremont Street, twenty-one feet; and northwardly 
by land recently taken from Thomas B. Williams, five and 3% : 
feet; containing one hundred and fourteen square feet more or 
less. 
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Also a parcel of land belonging to the heirs of Simon K. 
Hewins, bounded as follows, viz: eastwardly by the proposed line 
of widening of Tremont Street, there measuring twenty and 7% 
feet ; southwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from John 
Simmons, four and 347; feet; westwardly by the present line of 
Tremont Street, twenty and 335 feet, and northwardly by land 
before described as taken from Fanny B. Harrington, five and 
22, feet; containing one hundred and one square feet, more 
or less. 


Also a parcel of land belonging to John Simmons, bounded as 
follows, viz: eastwardly by the proposed line of widening of 
Tremont Street, there measuring twenty and 74% feet; south- 
wardly by land hereinafter described as taken from Henry A. 
Ward, four and 323; feet; westwardly by the present line of 
Tremont Street, twenty and #j%5 feet, and northwardly by land 
before described as taken from the heirs of Simon K. Hewins, 
four and 7% feet; containing ninety-one square feet, more or 
less. 


Also a parcel of land belonging to Henry A. Ward, bounded as 
follows, viz: eastwardly by the proposed line of widening of 
Tremont Street, there measuring twenty and +47 feet; south- 
wardly by land hereinafter described as taken from Eliza L. 
Austin, three and 742; feet; westwardly by the present line of 
Tremont Street, twenty and 3% feet, and northwardly by land 
before described as taken from John Simmons, four and 435 
feet; containing eighty-one square feet, more or less. 


Also a parcel of land belonging to Eliza L. Austin, bounded 
as follows, viz.: eastwardly by the proposed line of widening 
of Tremont Street, there measuring twenty and 7%; feet; south- 
wardly by land hereinafter described as taken from the heirs of 
Hinman Meredith, three and 74% feet; westwardly by the pres- 
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ent line of Tremont Street, twenty and +%% feet, and northward- 
ly by land before described as taken from Henry A. Ward, three 
and 74% feet; containing seventy square feet, more or less. 


Also a parcel of land belonging to the heirs of Hinman 
Meredith, bounded as follows, viz: eastwardly by the proposed 
“a of widening of Tremont Street, there measuring twenty and 

fs feet; southwardly by Eliot Street, two and 33% feet; west- 
wardly by the present line of Tremont Street, twenty anvase Tay 
feet; and northwardly by land before described as taken from 
Eliza L. Austin, three and 74% feet; containing fifty-nine square 
feet, more or less. 


Also a parcel of land belonging to Charles H. Bacon, bounded 
as follows, viz: eastwardly by the proposed line of widening of 
Tremont Street, there measuring fifty-sixand 29 feet; south- 
wardly by land hereinafter described as taken from the City of 
Boston, one and 34% feet; westwardly by the present line of 
Tremont Street, fifty-six and ;y% feet; and northwardly by Eliot 
Street, two and +,% feet; containing one hundred and eight 
square feet, more or less. 


Also a parcel of land belonging to the City of Boston, bounded 
as follows, viz: eastwardly by the proposed line of widening of 
Tremont Street, there measuring ninety-eight and 92, feet; south- 
wardly by the present line of Tremont Street, ~$5 of a foot; 
westwardly by the same ninety-eight and 38% feet; and north- 
wardly by land before described as taken from Charles H. 
Bacon, one and 5%%> feet; containing sixty-six square feet, more 
or less. 


Also a parcel of land belonging to John H. Dix, bounded as 
follows, viz: westwardly by the proposed line of widening of 
Tremont Street, there measuring forty-eight and 78% feet; south- 


_ 
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wardly by land hereinafter described as taken from Charles W. 
Galloupe and Sereno D. Nickerson, and by the present line of 
Tremont Street, twelve and +49 feet; eastwardly by the present 
line of Tremont Street, five feet; northwardly by the same, 
eleven and +4 feet; and eastwardly by the same, forty-three 
and 75 feet; containing eighty-one square feet, more or less. 


Also, a parcel of land belonging to Charles W. Galloupe and 
Sereno D. Nickerson, bounded as follows, viz: westwardly by 
the proposed line of widening of Tremont Street, there measur- 
ing eighty-five and 2,5 feet ; northwardly by land before described 
as taken from John H. Dix, 89; of a foot; eastwardly by the 
present line of Tremont Street, forty-four feet; northwardly by 
the same eleven and 3335 feet; eastwardly by the same, forty-one 
and 7% feet; and southwardly by Van Rensselaer Place, fifteen 
and yé> feet; containing six hundred and thirty-eight square 
feet, more or less. 


Also another parcel of land belonging to the said Charles W. 
Galloupe and Sereno D. Nickerson, bounded as follows, viz: 
westwardly by the proposed line of widening of Tremont 
Street, there measuring fifty-eight and 74% feet; northwardly by 
Van Rensselaer Place, sixteen and 25; feet; eastwardly by the 
present line of Tremont Street, fifty-eight feet, and southwardly 
by land hereinafter described as taken from Francis Bundy, 
eighteen and 7%; feet; containing one thousand and thirteen 
square feet, more or less. 


Also a parcel of land belonging to Francis Bundy, bounded as 
follows, viz: westwardly by the proposed line of widening of 
Tremont Street, there measuring nineteen and +o°5 feet; north- 
wardly by land before described as taken from Charles W. Gal- 
loupe and Sereno D. Nickerson, eighteen and 75 feet; east- 
wardly by the present line of Tremont Street, nineteen and +8), 
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feet; and southwardly by land hereinafter described as taken 
from the heirs of Samuel Jepson, nineteen and 3% feet; contain- 
ing three hundred and seventy-eight square feet, more or less. 


Also a parcel of land belonging to the heirs of Samuel Jep- 
son, bounded as follows, viz: westwardly by the proposed 
line of widening of Tremont Street, there measuring thirty and 
oo feet; northwardly by land before described as taken from 
Francis Bundy, nineteen and +3; feet; eastwardly by the pres- 
ent line of Tremont Street, thirty and 735 feet; and south- 
wardly by land hereinafter described as taken from Annie F., 
and Harriet Louisa Odin, twenty and 74% feet; containing five 
hundred and ninety-five square feet more or legs. 


Also a parcel of land belonging to Annie F. and Harriet 
Louisa Odin, bounded as follows, viz: westwardly by the pro- 
posed line of widening of Tremont Street, there measuring 
forty-one and 7% feet; northwardly by land before described 
as taken from the heirs of Samuel Jepson, twenty and 7% feet ; 
eastwardly by the present line of Tremont Street, forty and 7% 
feet; and southwardly by Eliot Street, twenty and 3%% feet; 
containing eight hundred and forty square feet, more or less. 


Also a parcel of land belonging to the heirs of Jonathan Pat- 
ten, bounded as follows, viz: westwardly by the proposed line of 
widening of Tremont Street, there Stan thirty and 74% feet ; 
northwardly by Eliot Street twenty-one and ,%%5 feet; eastwardly 
by the present line of Tremont Street, thirty and ~4% feet; and 
southwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from John 
Leukhardt, twenty-two and 3°; feet; containing six hundred 
and fifty-seven square feet, more or less. 


Also a parcel of land belonging to John Leukhardt, bounded 
as follows, viz: westwardly by the proposed line of -widening 
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of Tremont Street, there measuring twenty-one and 48%, feet; 
northwardly by land before described as taken from the heirs of 
Jonathan Patten, twenty-two and 8%, feet; eastwardly by the 
present line of Tremont Street, twenty-two feet; and southwardly 
by land hereinafter described as taken from the heirs of Luther 
Parker, twenty-two and °°; feet, containing four hundred and 
ninety-two square feet, more or less. 


Also, a parcel of land belonging to the heirs of Luther Parker, 
bounded as follows, viz: westwardly by the proposed line of 
widening of Tremont Street, there measuring fifty and 77% feet; 
northwardly by land before described as taken from John Leuk- 
hardt, twenty-two and 7% feet; eastwardly by the present line 
of Tremont Street, fifty-one feet; and southwardly by land here- 
inafter described as taken from Sarah A. Hammond, twenty- 
three and 8% feet; containing one thousand one hundred and 
ninety square feet, more or less. 


Also, a parcel of land belonging to Sarah A. Hammond, 
bounded as follows, viz: westwardly by the proposed line of 
widening of Tremont Street, there measuring twenty-three and 
too feet; northwardly by land before described as taken from 
the heirs of Luther Parker, twenty-three and 9% feet; east- 
wardly by the present line of Tremont Street, twenty-three feet; 
and southwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from a 
person or persons unknown (Kuhn Place, so called), twenty-four 
and +4°% feet; containing five hundred and fifty-five square feet, 
more or less. 


Also a parcel of land belonging to a person or persons un- 
known (being a portion of Kuhn Place, so called), bounded as 
follows, viz: westwardly by the proposed line of widening of 
Tremont Street, there measuring seven and 4%’; feet; north- 
wardly by land before described as taken from Sarah A. Ham- 
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mond, twenty-four and 74° feet; eastwardly by the present line 
of Tremont Street seven and 7375 feet; and southwardly by land 
hereinafter described as taken from Eunice M. Gridley, twenty-— 
four and 352; feet; containing one hundred and seventy-nine 
square feet, more or less. 


Also a parcel of land belonging to Eunice M. Gridley, bound- 
ed as follows, viz: westwardly by the proposed line of widening 
of Tremont Street, there measuring twenty-one and 8° feet; 
northwardly by land before described as taken from a person or 
persons unknown (Kuhn Place, so called), twenty-four and yo 
feet ; cinta! by the present line of Tremont Street, twenty- 
two and +445 feet; and southwardly by land hereinafter described 
as taken from Bhatkdia Smith, twenty-five and #% feet; contain- 
ing five hundred and forty-seven square feet, more or less. 


Also a parcel of land belonging to Franklin Smith, bounded as 
follows, viz: westwardly by the proposed line of widening of 
Tremont Street, there measuring thirty-nine and 33% feet; north- 
wardly by land before described as taken from Hunice M. 
Gridley, twenty-five and 32% feet; eastwardly by the present line 
of Tremont Street, thirty-nine and 7%% feet; and southwardly by 
Seaver Place, twenty-six and 4% feet; containing one thousand 
and sixteen square feet, more or less. 


Also a parcel of land belonging to Mortimer C. Ferris, 
bounded as follows, viz: westwardly by the proposed line of 
widening of Tremont Street, there measuring twenty feet; north- 
wardly by Seaver Place, twenty five and 33°; feet; eastwardly by 
the present line of Tremont Street, twenty feet; and southwardly 
by land hereinafter described as taken from Mary Ann Bartlett, 
twenty-five and 35% feet; containing five hundred and twelve 
square feet, more or less. 
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Also a parcel of land belonging to Mary Ann Bartlett bounded 
as follows, viz: westwardly by the proposed line of widening of 
Tremont Street, there measuring twenty-two and 5 feet; 
northwardly by land before described as taken from Mortimer 
C. Ferris, twenty-five and 33% feet; eastwardly by the present 
line of Tremont Street, twenty-two and 48% feet; and south- 
wardly by land hereinafter described as taken from William A. 
Wingate, twenty-five and 35°; feet; containing five hundred and 
seventy-eight square feet, more or less. 


Also a parcel of land belonging to William A. Wingate, 
bounded as follows, viz: westwardly by the proposed line of 
widening of Tremont Street, there measuring twenty-three and 


_ #00 feet; northwardly by land before described as taken from 


Mary Ann Bartlett, twenty-five and 75% feet; eastwardly by the 
present line of Tremont Street twenty-three, and 3% feet; and 
southwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from John 
Templeton, twenty-five and +45, feet; containing five hundred 
ninety-four and 2, square feet, more or less. | 


Also a parcel of land belonging to John Templeton, bounded 
as follows, viz: westwardly by the proposed line of widening of 
Tremont Street, there measuring: forty and 338; feet; north- 
wardly by land before described as taken from William A. Win- 
gate, twenty-five and 7% feet ; eastwardly by the present line of 
Tremont Strect, forty and =5% feet; and southwardly by land 
hereinafter described as taken from the heirs of Thomas Carter, 
twenty-five and 5% feet; containing one thousand thirty-two and 
zoo Square feet, more or less. 


Also a parcel of land belonging to the heirs of Thomas Car- 
ter, bounded as follows, viz: westwardly by the proposed line 
of widening of Tremont Street, there measuring forty-one and 
¥o'o feet; northwardly by land before described as taken from 
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John Templeton, twenty-five and 8% feet; asteldigen by the 
present line of Tremont Street, forty-one and 7% feet; and 
southwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from Charles 
W. Galloupe and Sereno D. Nickerson, twenty-five and 7% feet; 
containing one thousand and forty-eight square’ feet, more or 
less. 


Also a parcel of land belonging to Charles W. Galloupe and 
Sereno D. Nickerson, bounded as follows, viz: westwardly by 
the proposed line of widening of Tremont Street, there measuring 
thirty-eight and 3%%> feet; northwardly by land before described 
as taken from the heirs of Thomas Carter, and by the present line 
of Tremont Street, twenty-five and 7% feet; eastwardly by the 
present line of Tremont Street, thirty-eight and 3345 feet; and 
southwardly by land formerly taken from the Children’s Mission — 
to the Children of the Destitute in the City of Boston, twenty-six 
and 75% feet ; containing nine hundred ninety-nine and 755 square 
feet, more or less. y 


Also a parcel of land belonging to the heirs of Ruel Baker, 
bounded as follows, viz: westwardly by the proposed line of 
widening of Tremont Street, there measuring fifteen and z35 feet ; 
northwardly by land formerly taken from The Children’s Mission 
to the Children of the Destitute, in the City of Boston, twenty- 
seven and +%%5 feet; eastwardly by the present line of Tremont 
Street, six and 33% feet; and southeastwardly by land herein- 
after described as taken from Mary Frost, and by the present 
line of Tremont Street, thirty-one and 7° feet; containing two 
hundred and seventy-six square feet, more or less. 


Also a parcel of land belonging to Mary Frost, bounded as 
follows, viz: westwardly by the proposed line of widening of 
Tremont Street, there measuring thirty-four and 3%% feet; north- 
westwardly by land before described as taken from the heirs 
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of Ruel Baker, twenty-two and ;83, feet; eastwardly by the 
present line of Tremont Street, forty-seven and 3%% feet; and 
southwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from Mrs. 
M. E. R. Jones, ayer and 3% feet; containing eight 
hundred eighty-six and 3%%> square feet, more or less. 


Also a parcel of land belonging to Mrs. M. E. R. Jones, wife 
of Daniel Jones, bounded as follows, viz: westwardly by the 
proposed line of widening of Tremont Street, there measuring 
eighteen and +3; feet; northwardly by land before described as 
taken from Mary Frost, twenty-one and 33,55 feet; eastwardly by 
the present line of Tremont Street, twenty and %%5 feet; and 
southwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from the 
heirs of Luther Swan, twenty-two feet; containing four hundred 
thirty-five and =%° square feet, more or less. 


Also a parcel of land belonging to the heirs of Luther Swan, 
bounded as follows, viz: westwardly by the proposed line of 
widening of Tremont Street, there measuring twenty-seven and 
jo feet; northwardly by land before described as taken from 
Mrs. M. E. R. Jones, twenty-two feet; eastwardly by the present 
line of Tremont Street, forty and +32; feet; and southwestwardly 
by land hereinafter described as taken from Samuel M. Phillips 
and Lemuel A. Cooledge, twenty-one and 74% feet; containing 
six hundred fifty-eight and 35 square feet, more or Tee 


Also a parcel of land belonging to Lemuel A. Cooledge 
bounded as follows, viz: northwestwardly by the proposed line 
of widening of Tremont Street, being a curved line, there measur- 
ing ten and 7o°5 feet; northeastwardly by land before described as 
taken from the heirs of Luther Swan, six and +, feet, and south- 
eastwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from Samuel 
M. Phillips, eight and 7%°5 feet; containing twenty-six square 
feet, more or less. 
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Also a parcel of land belonging to Samuel M. Phillips, 
bounded as follows, viz: northwestwardly by the proposed line 
of widening of Tremont Street, there measuring sixty-six and 
zy feet; northwestwardly again by land before described as taken 
from Lemuel A. Cooledge, eight and 7% feet; northeastwardly 
by land before described as taken from the heirs of Luther Swan, 
fourteen and 7% feet; southeastwardly by the present line of 
Tremont Street, seventy-five and 7% feet, and southwestwardly 
by Warren Street, fifteen and 74% feet; containing one thousand 
one hundred and thirty-nine square feet, more or less. 


Also a parcel of land belonging to a person or persons 
unknown, being a portion of Warren Place (so called), bounded 
as follows, viz: northwestwardly by the proposed line of widen- 
ing of Tremont Street, there measuring about thirty feet; north- 
eastwardly by Warren Street, about nine feet; and southeast- 
wardly by land hereinafter described as taken from the heirs of 
Elizabeth Randall and Mary V. Randall, twenty-eight and 6% 
feet; containing one hundred and twenty-nine square feet, more 
or less. 


Also a parcel of land belonging to the heirs of Elizabeth 
Randall, bounded as follows, viz: northwestwardly by land before 
described as taken from a person or persons unknown, Warren 
Place (so called), there measuring fifteen and 3% feet; north- 
eastwardly by Warren Street, seven and +,% feet; southeast- 
wardly by the present line of Tremont Street, fifteen and 38% 
feet; and southwestwardly by land hereinafter described as 
taken from Mary V. Randall, eleven and 38; feet; containing one 
hundred forty-five and 3% square feet, more or less. 


Also a. parcel of land belonging to Mary V. Randall, bounded 
as follows, viz: northwestwardly by the proposed line of widen- 
ing of Tremont Street, there measuring thirty and +% feet; 
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northwestwardly again by land before described as taken from 
Warren Place (so called), thirteen and ,4% feet; northeastwardly 
by land before described as taken from the ia of Elizabeth 
Randall, eleven and ;'; feet; southeastwardly by the present line 
of Tremont Street, ae five and 742 feet; and southwestwardly 
by land hereinafter described as taken from Joshua and Nancy 
Harlow, fifteen and 2; feet: containing six hundred seventeen 
and 3% square feet, more or less. 


Also, a parcel of land belonging to Joshua and Nancy Harlow, 
bounded as follows, viz: northwestwardly by the proposed line 
of widening of Tremont Street, there measuring forty-two and — 
joo feet; northeastwardly by land before described as taken 
from Mary V. Randall, and by the present line of Tremont 
Street, sixteen feet; southeastwardly by the present line of Tre- 
mont Street, forty-two and +% feet; and southwestwardly by 
land hereinafter described as taken from Edwin R. Griffith, fif- 
teen and ;8° feet; containing six hundred twenty-seven and 7 
square feet, more or less. | 


Also, a parcel of land belonging to Edwin R. Griffith, bounded 
as follows. viz: northwestwardly by the proposed line of widen- 
ing of Tremont Street, being a curved line, there measuring 
forty-four and 3%; feet; northeastwardly by land before described 
as taken from Joshua and Nancy Harlow, fifteen and -3% feet; 
southeastwardly by the present line of Tremont Street, three 
and 58%; feet; southwestwardly by land hereinafter described as 
taken from Warren W. Page, five and a feet; and southeast- 
wardly by the same thirty-eight and 3%% feet; containing two 
hundred thirty-seven square feet, more or less. 


Also, a parcel of land belonging to Warren W. Page, bounded 
as follows, viz: northwestwardly by the proposed line of widen- 
ing of Tremont Street, there measuring twenty-three and 44% 
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feet; northwestwardly again by land before described as taken 
fin Edwin R. Griffith, thirty-eight and ;8% feet; northeast- 

wardly by the same five and +48, feet; southeastwardly by the 
present line of Tremont Street, being an irregular line, sixty-five 
and 3% feet; and southwestwardly by Pleasant Street, fourteen 
and 5 fete containing eight hundred and thirty square feet, 
more or less. 


Also, a parcel of land belonging to Francis C. Lowell, bound- 
ed as follows, viz: northwestwardly by the proposed line of 
widening of Tremont Street, there measuring forty-three and 
qo% feet; northeastwardly by Pleasant Street, sixteen feet; 
southeastwardly by the present line of Tremont Street, forty-four 
and +> feet; and southwestwardly by land hereinafter described 
as taken from the heirs of William C. Martin, eighteen and 2°; 
feet; containing seven hundred forty-two and 33% square feet, 
more or less. 


Also a parcel of land belonging to the heirs of William C. 
Martin, bounded as follows, viz: northwestwardly by the pro- 
posed line of widening of Tremont Street, there measuring 
twenty and 74% feet; northeastwardly by land before described 
as taken from Francis C. Lowell, eighteen and °° feet; south- 
eas by the present line of Tremont Street, twenty-one 
and +5 feet; and southwestwardly by land hereinafter described 
as taken Rohn Charles H. Bacon, nineteen and +%5 feet; con- 
taining three hundred eighty-nine and 75% square feet, more 
or less. 


Also a parcel of land belonging to Charles H. Bacon, bounded 
as follows, viz: northwestwardly by the proposed line of widen- 
ing of Tremont Street, there measuring twenty-five and 35% feet ; 
northeastwardly by land before described as taken from the heirs 
of William C. Martin, nineteen and #5 feet; southeastwardly 
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by the present line of Tremont Street, twenty-five and 33% feet; 
and southwestwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from 
a person or persons unknown (being a portion of a common 
passage-way), nineteen and 74% feet ; containing four hundred 
and ninety-six square feet, more or less. 


Also a parcel of land belonging to a person or persons 
unknown (being a portion of a common passage-way ), bounded 
as follows, viz: northwestwardly by the proposed line of widen- 
ing of Tremont Street, there measuring four and ,% feet; 
northeastwardly by land before described as taken from Charles 
H. Bacon, nineteen and 34% feet; southeastwardly by the present 
line of Tremont Street, four and 3% feet; and southwestwardly 
by land hereinafter described as taken from Moses Chase, eigh- 
teen and 7% feet; containing ninety-four square feet, more or 
less. 


Also a parcel of land belonging to Moses Chase bounded as 
follows, viz: northwestwardly by the proposed line of widening 
of Tremont Street, there measuring fifty and 75 feet; north- 
eastwardly by land before described as taken from a person or 
persons unknown, (common passage-way ) eighteen and 3% feet ; 
southeastwardly by the present line of Tremont Street, fifty and 
tos feet; and southwestwardly by Jefferson Street, eighteen and 
7% feet; containing nine hundred and thirty-eight square feet, 
more or less. 


Also a parcel of land belonging to the heirs of Edward Pres- 
cott, bounded as follows, viz: northwestwardly by the proposed 
line of widening of Tremont Street, there measuring twenty and 
7% feet; northeastwardly by Jefferson Street, ten feet; south- 
eastwardly by the present line of Tremont Street, twenty-one 


feet; and southwestwardly by land hereinafter described as 
3 
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taken from Charles H. Bacon, ten feet; containing two hundred 
seven and ;° square feet, more or less. 


Also a parcel of land belonging to Charles H. Bacon, bounded 
as follows, viz: northwestwardly by the proposed line of widen- 
ing of Tremont Street, there measuring twenty-one feet; north- 
eastwardly by land before described as taken from the heirs of 
Edward Prescott, ten feet; southeastwardly by the present line 
of Tremont Street, twenty-one feet; and southwestwardly by 
land hereinafter described as taken from the said Charles H. 
Bacon, ten feet; containing two hundred and ten square feet, 
more or less. 


Also, another parcel of land belonging to Charles H. Bacon, 
bounded as follows, viz: northwestwardly by the proposed line 
of widening of Tremont Street, there measuring twenty-one feet; 
northeastwardly by land before described as taken from the said 
Bacon, ten feet; southeastwardly by the present line of Tremont 
Street, twenty-one feet; and southwestwardly by land hereinafter 
described as taken from Stephen B. Cram, ten feet; containing 
two hundred and ten square feet, more or less. 


Also, a parcel of land belonging to Stephen B. Cram, bounded 
as follows, viz: northwestwardly by the proposed line of wid- 
ening of Tremont Street, there measuring twenty-one feet ; north- 
eastwardly by land before described as taken from Charles H. 
Bacon, ten feet; southeastwardly by the present line of Tremont 
Street, twenty-one feet; and southwestwardly by land hereinafter 
described as taken from Lucy Van Derlip, ten feet; containing 
two hundred and ten square feet, more or less. 


Also, a parcel of land belonging to Lucy Van Derlip, bounded 
as follows, viz: northwestwardly by the proposed line of wid- 
ening of Tremont Street, there measuring twenty-one feet ; north 
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eastwardly by land before described as taken from Stephen B. 
Cram, ten feet; southeastwardly by the present line of Tremont 
Street, twenty-one feet; and southwestwardly by land hereinafter 
described as taken from Mary E. Brown, ten feet; containing 
two hundred and ten square feet, more or less. 


Also, a parcel of land belonging to Mary E. Brown, bounded 
as follows, viz: northwestwardly by the proposed line of wid- 
ening of Tremont Street, there measuring twenty-one feet; north- 
eastwardly by land before described as taken from Lucy Van 
Derlip, ten feet; southeastwardly by the present line of Tremont 
Street, twenty-one feet; and southwestwardly by land hereinafter 
described as taken from Robert H. Eddy, ten feet; containing 
two hundred and ten square feet, more or less. 


Also a parcel of land belonging to Robert H. Eddy, bounded 
as follows, viz: northwestwardly by the proposed line of widen- 
ing of Tremont Street, there measuring twenty-one feet ; northeast- 
wardly by land before described as taken from Mary E. Brown, 
ten feet; southeastwardly by the present line of Tremont Street, 
twenty-one feet; and southwestwardly by land hereinafter 
described as taken from Henry Dawes, ten feet; containing two 
hundred and ten square feet, more or less. 


Also a parcel of land belonging to Henry Dawes, bounded as 
follows, viz: northwestwardly by the proposed line of widening 
of Tremont Street, there measuring twenty-one feet; northeast- 
wardly by land before described as taken from Robert H. Eddy, 
ten feet; southeastwardly by the present line of Tremont Street, 
twenty-one feet; and southwestwardly by land hereinafter 
described as taken from Mary C. Cummings, ten feet; containing 
two hundred and ten square feet, more or less. 


Also a parcel of land belonging to Mary C. Cummings, wife 
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of Gilbert Cummings, bounded as follows, viz: northwestwardly 
by the proposed line of widening of Tremont Street, there 
measuring twenty-one feet; northeastwardly by land before 
described as taken from Henry. Dawes, ten feet; southeast- 
wardly by the present line of Tremont Street, twenty-one feet; 
and southwestwardly by land hereinafter described as taken 
from Mary F. Darling, ten feet; containing two hundred and 
ten square feet, more or less. 


Also a parcel of land belonging to Mary F. Darling, bounded 
as follows, viz: northwestwardly by the proposed line of widen- 
ing of Tremont Street, there measuring twenty-one feet; north- 
eastwardly by land before described as taken from Mary C. 
Cummings, ten feet; southeastwardly by the present line of 
Tremont Street, twenty-one feet; and southwestwardly by land 
hereinafter described as taken from Charles K. Darling, ten 
feet; containing two hundred and ten square feet, more or less. 


Also a parcel of land belonging to Charles K. Darling, 
bounded as follows, viz: northwestwardly by the proposed line 
of widening of Tremont Street, there measuring twenty-one 
feet; northeastwardly by land before described as taken from 
Mary F. Darling, ten feet; southeastwardly by the present line 
of Tremont Street twenty-one feet; and southwestwardly by 
land hereinafter described as taken from Ellen C. Shattuck, ten 
feet; containing two hundred and ten square feet, more or less. 


Also a parcel of land belonging to Ellen C. Shattuck, bounded 
as follows, viz: northwestwardly by the proposed line of widen. 
ing of Tremont Street, there measuring twenty-one feet; north- 
eastwardly by land before described as taken from Charles K. 
Darling, ten feet; southeastwardly by the present line of Tre- 
mont Street, twenty-one feet; and southwestwardly by land 
hereinafter described as taken from Newman S. Wax, ten feet; 
containing two Lundred and ten square feet, more or less. 
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Also a parcel of land belonging to Newman S. Wax, bounded 
as follows, viz: northwestwardly by the proposed line of widening 
of Tremont Street, there measuring twenty-one feet; northeast- 
wardly by land before described as taken from Ellen C. Shat- 
tuck, ten feet; southeastwardly by the present line of Tremont 
Street, twenty-one feet; and southwestwardly by Church Street, 
ten feet; containing two hundred and ten square feet, more or 
less. 


Also a parcel of land belonging to Francis C. Lowell, bounded 
as follows, viz.: northwestwardly by the proposed line of widen- 
ing of Tremont Street, there measuring eighty-five and 75 
feet; northeastwardly by Church Street ten feet; southeast- 
wardly by the present line of Tremont Street eighty-five and 75 
feet, and southwestwardly by land hereinafter described as taken 
from Mary V. Randall, ten feet; containing eight hundred and 
fifty-five square feet, more or less. 


Also a parcel of iand belonging to Mary V. Randall, bounded 
as follows, viz: northwestwardly by the proposed line of 


widening of Tremont Street, there measuring twenty-one feet; 


northeastwardly by land before described as taken from Francis 
C. Lowell, ten feet; southeastwardly by the present line of 
Tremont Street, twenty-one feet; and southwestwardly by land 
hereinafter described as taken from David Cobb, ten feet-; con- 
taining two hundred and ten square feet, more or less. 


Also a parcel of land belonging to David Cobb, bounded as 
follows, viz: northwestwardly by the proposed line of widening 
of Tremont Street, there measuring twenty-one feet; north- 
eastwardly by land before described as taken from Mary V. 
Randall, ten feet; southeastwardly by the present line of Tre- 
mont Street, twenty-one feet; and southwestwardly by land 
hereinafter described as taken from John Blackie, ten feet; con- 
taining two hundred and ten square feet more or less. 
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Also a parcel of land belonging to John Blackie, bounded as 
follows, viz: northwestwardly by the proposed line of widening 
of Tremont Street, there measuring twenty-one feet; northeast- 
wardly by land before described as taken from David Cobb, ten 
feet; southeastwardly by the present line of Tremont Street, 
twenty-one ‘feet; and southwestwardly by land hereinafter 
described as taken from Francis Standish, ten feet; containing 
two hundred and ten square feet, more or less. 


Also a parcel of land belonging to Francis Standish, bounded 
as follows, viz: northwestwardly by the proposed line of widen- 
ing of Tremont Street, there measuring twenty-one feet; north- 
eastwardly by land before described as taken from John 
Blackie, ten feet; southeastwardly by the present line of Tre- 
mont Street, twenty-one feet; and southwestwardly by land 
hereinafter described as taken from Charles A. Bodge, ten feet; 
containing two hundred and ten square feet, more or less. 


Also a parcel of land belonging to Charles A. Bodge, bounded 
as follows, viz: northwestwardly by the proposed line of widen- 
ing of Tremont Street, there measuring twenty-one feet; north- 
eastwardly by land before described as taken from Francis 
Standish, ten feet; southeastwardly by the present line of 
Tremont Street, twenty-one feet; and southwestwardly by land 
hereinafter described as taken from John D. Dunbar, ten feet; 
containing two hundred and ten square feet, more or less. 


Also a parcel of land belonging to John D. Dunbar, bounded 
_as follows, viz: northwestwardly by the proposed line of widen- 
ing of Tremont Street, there measuring twenty-one feet; north- 
eastwardly by land before described as taken from Charles A. 
‘Bodge, ten feet; southeastwardly by the present line of Tre- 
mont Street, twenty-one feet; and southwestwardly by land 
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hereinafter described as taken from Francis C. Lowell, ten feet; 
containing two hundred and ten square feet, more or less. 


Also a parcel of land belonging to Francis C. Lowell, bounded 
as follows, viz: northwestwardly by the proposed line of widen- 
ing of Tremont Street, being a curved line, there measuring 
forty and =5°> feet; northeastwardly by land before described 
as taken from John B. Dunbar, ten feet; southeastwardly by the 
present line of Tremont Street, being an irregular line, forty 
feet; and southwestwardly by land hereinafter described as 
taken from the Boston and Albany Railroad Corporation, four 
and 3% feet; containing three hundred and twenty-six square 
feet, more or less. 


Also a parcel of land belonging to the Boston and Albany 
Railroad Corporation, bounded as follows, viz: northwestwardly 
by the proposed line of widening of Tremont Street, there 
measuring fifty-four feet; northeastwardly by land before de- 
scribed as taken from Francis C. Lowell, four and 5 feet; and 
southeastwardly by the present line of Tremont Street, being an 
irregular line, fifty-three feet; containing ninety square feet, 
more or less. 


And whereas due notice has been given of the intention of 
this Board to take the said parcels of land for the purpose 
aforesaid, as appears by the return hereunto annexed,—lIt is 
therefore hereby 


ORDERED: That the parcels of land before described be, and 
the same hereby are taken and laid out as a public street or 
way of the said city, according to the aforesaid plans of the said 
widening, and that the portions of the said street be graded 
according to the said profiles of the grade thereof. 

And this Board doth adjudge that the expense of widening 
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and changing the grade of the said Tremont Street as aforesaid, 
will amount to the sum of five hundred thousand dollars. 


ORDERED: That the Treasurer be, and he hereby is authorized 
to borrow under the direction of the Committee on Finance, the 
sum of five hundred thousand dollars, the same to be appropri- 
ated for the widening of Tremont Street, between Boylston Street 
and the Boston and Albany Railroad Bridge, and for damages 
caused by the change of grade of said street. 
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Peet valk. BOSTON: 


REQUEST 


OF THE 


COCHITUATE WATER BOARD 


FOR 


AN ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION 


FOR 


CHESTNUT HILL RESERVOIR. 


ite Ho War 


In Common Council, Nov. 14, 1867. 
Read, ordered to be printed, and sent up. 


Attest: 
W. P. GREGG, 


Clerk of the Common Council. 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


Ciry Hau, CocHituaTE WaATER-BoarpD OFFICE, 
November 14, 1867. 


To the City Council of Boston : 


For the purpose of purchasing the land for, and constructing 
a new Reservoir in Brighton and Newton, the City Council have 
made the following appropriations: 


Dec. 15, 1864, fifty thousand dollars . : . $50,000 00 
Sept. 9, 1865, thirty thousand dollars : ; 30,000 00- 
Nov. 10, 1865, thirty thousand dollars , : 30,000 00 


Nov. 17, 1865, three hundred thousand dollars . 300,000 00 
and May 23, 1867, three hundred thousand dollars 300,000 00 


Making in all the sum of . k ; : . $710,000 00 


On the first of this month there had been expended for land 
and. construction, mainly as follows: 


Land : ‘ : : . : . $109, 758 20 
Pay to superintendent, clerks, masons, carpenters, 

ledgemen and laborers . 3 “A ae . 266,143 94 
Teaming . ; : ; é : : . 104,207 52 
Engineering. : : ; ; 8,356 58 
Carriages, grain and hay . ; ’ : 10,896 30 
Powder and fuse : : : : , ; 3,125 00 
‘Buildings, lumber and materials ; : 18,872 14 


1 


Amount carried forward, $521,359 68 
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Amount brought forward, 

Bricks : : : : 

Tools, — stone-crusher, rollers, stump-puller, picks, 
shovels, etc. . 

Engines, pumps, ete. . : 

Stone slope walls and retaining wall . 

Cement : 

Clay for puddle trench : 

Materials and carpenters’ work on flume 

Oxen and horses ; ; 

Materials for blacksmith’s shop, coal, and miscel- 
laneous expenses . 


Leaving a balance in the hands of the City Treas- 
urer of 


$521,359 68 
18,672 20 


21,405 37 
7,016 92 
38.593 74 
6,867 40 
10,904 12 
5,324 69 
5,662 54 


7,212 12 


$643,018 78 


ee 


$66,981 22 


The drafts upon the Treasurer this month will use up the 


larger portion of this balance, and in accordance with a.vote of 


the Board, I have to request that a further appropriation of two 


hundred thousand dollars be made by the City Council, with 


which to continue the work. 


Very respectfully, 


JOHN H. THORNDIKE, 
President Cochituate Water Board. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


FIFTEENTH 


ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


TRUSTEES OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


ESO: 7% 


In Board of Aldermen, November 25, 1867. 
Laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 
Attest : S. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 


- ba eg) s 


Yer Or iB .OST.O:N, 


Pusuic Lisrary, Boston, November 21, 1867. 


His Honor Otis Norcross, Mayor of the City of Boston: - 


Sir: I have the honor to transmit to you, herewith, the 
Fifteenth Annual Report of the Trustees of the Public 
Library, prepared in obedience to the fourth section of the 
Ordinance relative to the Public Library, passed on the 20th 
of October, 1863. 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


CHARLES C. JEWETT, 
Secretary of the Board of Trustees. 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


TRUSTEES OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


In obedience to the requisitions of an Ordinance concerning 
the Public Library, passed October 20th, 1863, the Trustees 
have the honor to submit to the City Council their Fifteenth 
Annual 


REPORT: 


The activity noticed in the last Annual Report, in all branches 
of the library service, has continued without intermission during 
the present year. The amount of labor performed has increased, 
and the difficult task of insuring that each department should 
fully meet the demands made upon it, so that none of the interests 
of the institution should suffer to the inconvenience of the public, 
or to the detriment of its own operations, has, so far as practi- 
cable, been performed. The yeat of which we have now to 
make report necessarily includes six months of the term of our 
predecessors in office, and comprises the record of a new organ- 
ization of the Board by the City Council, as well as of the 
important changes made by the present Trustees in the economy 
of the Library. 

Of the large class of facts relative to the institution in which 
the City Council and the community have a direct interest, a 
full narration is given in the Report of the Examining Committee 
accompanying this Report. This Committee, appointed under 
the sixth section of the Ordinance, consists of five citizens at 
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large, with a member of the Board of Trustees as Chairman. 
The Committee for the present year are Alfonso Bowman, Esq., 
C. W. Freeland, Esq., C. D. Homans, M. D., Herman J. Warner, 
Ksq., and Rev. R. C. Waterston, with Justin Winsor, Esq., 
as Chairman. Their Report (Document A) will be found 
to contain ampler statistics of the circulation and use of the 
books and periodicals than have hitherto been in the possession 
of the institution. These statistics have been derived from the 
new system of circulation, from which such large results were 
hoped at the time of the last Annual Report. The various 
recommendations of the Committee deserve the careful attention 
of the City Council, and will hereafter be made the subject of 
examination on the part of the Trustees. 

The Report of the Superintendent (Document B) is also 
appended. Like the document of the Examining Committee, it 
will be found full of figures and facts to indicate the uses of the 
books and periodicals. It likewise fulfils the requirements of 
the third section of the Ordinance, that there should be made 
known to the City Council, annually, “the condition of the 
Library, the number of books that have been added during the 
past year, with an account. of its receipts and expenditures.” 
The tables, classifying the books of the Lower Hall, giving the 
number of duplicates upon its shelves, and showing the wear of 
this department of the Library during nine years, will be found 
important by all persons interested in lending libraries. 

On the 31st December, 1866, an Ordinance was passed by the 
City Council, increasing the number of the Trustees, and changing 
their tenure of office. It doubled the representation from the 
Common Council, and added one to those selected from the 
citizens at large, making a new Board to consist of nine instead 
of seven members. It also arranged, in conformity with the 
management of other city institutions, that the citizens elected at 
large should serve for a term of three years, two being chosen 
each year. This measure was evidently designed to give per- 
manency and character to the Board, and to secure the services 


’ 
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of competent and reliable men in the administration of this great 
trust. It is, indeed, possible under the Ordinance, to elect five 
new members in the Board each year — but this probably was 
not the intention of the City Council. 

It will be remembered, that for several years great difficulty 
had arisen in consequence of the want of power on the part of 
the Trustees to punish individuals abusing or destroying the 
property of the Library. To meet this emergency, the Legisla- 
ture passed at its last session a general “ Act for the Preservation 
of Books and other Property belonging to Public Libraries.” 
The penalties under this law are sufficiently severe. No prosecu- 
tions under it have yet been necessary, and none may be neces- 
sary; but it is of the last importance to every public library 
that its guardians should have authority sufficient to protect the 
property placed in their charge for safe keeping. 

The causes which led to the new registration of the persons 
using the Library, are stated at length im the Report of the Ex- 
amininge Committee and of the Superintendent. It is only proper 
to add here that the measure was adopted upon the unanimous 
vote of the Board, after careful deliberation. Already a large 
number of persons have registered, and we have yet to learn of 
any one deserving and entitled to the use of the Library, who has 
been excluded thereby from its privileges. If there be any de- 
serving persons, who have no friends or acquaintances, and yet 
are desirous to use the books or Reading Room, let them promptly 
make known their necessities to the Trustees. As the Library is 
intended for the freest use of the greatest number of people, who 
ought to use it, it is obvious that more books can be circulated, 
if they are so protected as to go only into the hands of those 
who will take care of them, and return them at the proper time 
to the Library. 

It has not been expected by the Trustees that a new registra- 
tion, including a system of reference, would relieve the Library 
from all losses. Immunity from loss can only result from actual 
security given, either from the names of responsible persons 


% 
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agreeing to make good possible loss, or from the actual money 
deposit of the value of the book loaned. But it may fairly be 
concluded that any system which will tend to exclude notoriously 
dishonest people from the Library, will diminish the number of 
books lost or stolen. Since the opening of the Lower Hall, over 
6000 books have disappeared from the shelves, either lost, stolen, 
or worn out. It is probable that more than one-half of these 
were worn out, but the proportion absolutely lost through the 
unfaithfulness of borrowers, it is now impossible to fix: here- 
after it will be exactly known. 

During the year new editions of the “ By-Laws relative to the 
Trustees and Officers of the Library,’ and of the “Rules and 
Regulations for the use of the Public Library,” have been printed. 
In the first of these, such alterations were made as would adapt 
it to the newly enlarged Board. The number of Standing Com- 
mittees has been increased, the duties of all more exactly speci- 
fied, and changes arranged in the work committed to the charge 
of the various principal officers of the institution. This has 
been done with a view so to distribute labors and responsibili- 
ties as to meet all the demands upon the library service, and to 
render, so far as practicable, the details of administration har- 
monious and complete. 

Only one important alteration in the Rules and Regulations 
needs notice here. The Trustees, after observation of the fre- 
quenters ofthe Library, desirous that its benefits should be extended 
as widely as possible, diminished by two years the limits of the ages 
of admission to the Reading Room and to the uses of the Library. 
The results, so far, have justified the change. A large class ot 
readers has been added, and of an age when a good book makes 
a more lasting and decided impression than upon maturer minds. 
A book remaining unused and idle upon the shelf does not fulfil 
the purpose for which it was produced, and the largest use con- 
sistent with the safety of the property must be the steady aim 
in any successful management of a great public library. 

Grateful mention is made in the Report of the Superintendent, 
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of the various benefactions to the institution. Among these, 
special notice should be given to the busts of Mr. Everett by 
Thomas Ball, presented by the subscribers to the Everett statue, 
and to that of Mr. Motley, by Richard S. Greenough, due to the 
generosity of Mr. Thomas B. Curtis. The increasing number 
of works of art in the library, has had recent attention from 
the Trustees. No provision was originally made in the library 
building for their preservation or exhibition. The room now 
used for their temporary deposit is utterly unsuited for the pur- 
pose; and in the changes consequent upon any future extension 
or alteration of the present edifice, it is hoped that such arrange- 
ments will be made, as may secure an appropriate position for 
the statuary and paintings now in our possession, and shall 
insure to future benefactors of works of art the conditions which 
shall enable the student to proceed from the text-books on the 
shelves of the library to galleries illustrating their contents, by 
specimens of the best works of modern painters and sculptors. 

Among the conveniences added to the library during the 
year, the Indicator deserves the principal place. It appears to 
have been instantly understood and appreciated by the borrow- 
ers of our books, and has diminished, in a very marked degree, 
the time of waiting in the distributing-room. Securing compar- 
ative rapidity of delivery, it lessens confusion at the hours of the 
greatest demand for books. | 

Of the other new arrangements to facilitate the use of the 
books by the public, the most important is the publication of the 
“ Bulletin,’ of which one number has been issued, and with 
marked success. The work owes its origin to the suggestions 
of the Examining Committee of last year, who felt the impor- 
tance of a readier communication with readers than the ordi- 
nary processes of printing Catalogues and Finding Lists would 
permit. One can hereafter procure, within a reasonable’ time, 
and at a trifling expense, a list of all the new books added to 


both halls of the Library, and the natural desire to obtain 
2 
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the last works upon any given subject will be readily grati- 
fied. 

Since the first opening of the Public Library, and the publica- 
tion of the early reports, indicating to the public the principles 
upon which it would be managed, it has gradually grown in the 
general estimation. The hitherto untried experiment of opening 
its doors wide to all inhabitants of the city, with the fewest 
possible limitations and safeguards, during fifteen years has 
had a thorough trial. The percentage of losses has been small 
as compared with the whole number of books circulated. It 
has been the aim of the present Board still further to extend 
the privileges of the institution, due reference being had to the 
certain return of the books loaned. It is, in their judgment, a 
mistake to suppose that the increasing number of books lost was 
of insufficient consequence, and that no restrictions were neces- 
sary to prevent further losses. The very fact of immunity to 
one unfaithful borrower tempts others to a like dishonesty. 
To set such a snare before the young and thoughtless would be 
highly unjustifiable. 

In conclusion, the Trustees take leave to commend the Library 
anew to the City Government, to whose continuous bounty and 
favor it has been so largely indebted. It is now, we suppose, 
in size the second institution of the kind in the country, and, 
if its past prosperity shall continue, may ere long be the first. 
To arrive at this result, it must keep pace with the wants of the 
community, and be administered for its benefit. 

WM. W. GREENOUGH, 
J. P. BIGELOW, 
NATHL B. SHURTLEFF, 
WINSLOW LEWIS, 
JUSTIN WINSOR, 

EK. P. WHIPPLE, 
THOMAS GAFFIELD, 
WESTON LEWIS, 


JEREMIAH L. NEWTON. 
Pusric Lisrary, 19th Nov., 1867. 


[A] 
REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 


The Examining Committee appointed by the Trustees of the 
Public Library for the year 1867, ask leave to 


REPORT. 


They directed their attention to the 
I. BUILDING, 


and learned that its history shows the usual experience with 
public edifices, of inconveniences discovered in use that had not 
been anticipated in the accepted plans. It was a condition of 
Mr. Bates’s original gift that the building should be an archi- 
tectural ornament to the city —a provision which Mr. Everett, 
two years before in a letter to the Mayor, had feared might yet 
be interposed, while in his opinion the attempt at architectural 
display would end in failure. Mr. Bates’s condition — whatever 
we may think of the way in which it was met —did not of 
course forbid any of the requirements of fitness, and Mr. 
Winthrop, who made the address at the laying of the corner- 
stone, believed that the building, when completed, would be found 
to have few edifices of a like character, to equal it in practical 
appropriateness and convenience; and the Trustees at that time 
reported that it would compare favorably with any public build- 
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ing in the world for position, convenience and adaptation. When 
the Library was dedicated, it was suggested that no disappoint- 
ment should be felt, if the building should be found deficient in 
Some details, and that it would not be surprising if alterations 
might finally become necessary. It is not strange, perhaps, that 
the Commissioners, in their joint capacity, did not successfully 
guard against any such future development, since libraries are 
various in character, and have produced diverse experiences, 
while those who have made their construction a study are not at 
all agreed upon the prime necessities of their plan. Besides, a 
free circulating library like this, and of its destined magnitude, 
did not exist, whence the tests of actual trial could be drawn. 
After the building had been occupied three or four years, we 
began to hear complaints of its construction from the Examining 
Committees, supported by those, who were deriving from the 
management of the institution, a practical insight into its de- 
fects. 


Wuat Are irs Main Dersects? <A want of light in some of 
the alcoves of the Bates Hall, of ventilation in the lower 
story, and the absence of working-rooms. Moreover, a mistake 
had been made in the height of the alcoves, since movable steps 
are required to reach the higher shelves,—a fault too late, 
probably, now to remedy. 

In the matter of light, the defect is often very inconvenient. 
The needless fluting of the exterior walls, devised to afford light 
to the Lower Hall, and which has not proved of use, both 
enhanced the cost of the edifice, and deprived the Bates Hall of 
valuable room. ‘To reconstruct the walls now, so as to make a 
straight line, would, we are informed, cost an amount that it is 
hardly desirable to expend in view of the future, if not immediate 
necessity, of an additional building in the rear. It is practica- 
able, perhaps, to cut through long, narrow loopholes in the outer- | 
most parts of the wall, in the two lower ranges of alcoves.(the 
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upper range being light enough) and the expense might not be 
disproportioned to the benefit. | 

In regard to ventilation, your Committee found the atmosphere 
of the lower Delivery Room invariably very bad, and that of the 
Reading Room not so good as it should be, when many are occu- 
pying it, particularly in the evening, when the gas is burning. 
The matter, we learned, had often been investigated without any 
satisfactory result. The only effectual remedy in the Delivery 
Room would seem to be the removal of its present false-ceiling, 
and even this might not be sufficient without some contrivance 
for facilitating the draught in the flues. It is possible some arti- 
ficial appliance for this end may work relief in the Reading 
Room. 

The need of working accommodations seems to your Committee 
to be seriously felt, and the arguments for special rooms, in our 
Opinion, outweigh those in favor of using the galleries and 
alcoves, as is now the case, for work which, it seems to us, 
requires greater room and more fitting conveniences, to insure 
facility and accuracy. All the labor upon the newly-received 


‘books — the collating, the varied cataloguing, and other work ot 


preparing them for the shelves—is at present done in so narrow 
a space that two persons can barely pass beside the tables; and 
the room is very insufficient for assorting the books, as may be 
necessary, in making proper classifications. 'The crowded con- 
dition of this part of the gallery causes more or less confusion, 
and the neighboring shelves of books are exposed to an increase 
of dust. In the alcoves where binding and repairing to bindings 
have been done since 1863, these last considerations seem more 
valid, while the workmen are necessarily put to some inconven- 
ience in timing the noisy parts of their trade to intervals when 
the hall is free from readers. 

The large collection of pampAlets is kept in a low and dark 
apartment over the Delivery Room, and their assortment and 
examination requires light as well as space. If the ceiling of 
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the Delivery Room, which makes the floor of this apartment, is 
removed, accommodations will have to be provided for this col- 
lection elsewhere. 

A small room in one of the rear towers is now devoted to the 
British Patent Specifications and Reports, and its shelves can 
receive but a few volumes more of a collection, which, through 
the liberality of the British Government, is constantly growing. 
It is probable that space must be gained by some temporary 
expedient, before another room could be furnished, even if an 
enlargement of the present building be deemed desirable. 

The records of the institution in volumes and slips have now 
reached an inconvenient bulk, if no regular place of deposit is 
provided for them. At present they are necessarily disposed 
in various corners and spaces, and a suitable room for their reg- 
ular arrangement is to be desired. 

The collection of the Fine Arts now small, is well begun, and 
the time cannot be far distant, when the hall at present devoted 
to their reception will be wholly inadequate. 

The Reading Room at times is filled in every part, and might 
well, even now, be enlarged. 

The assistant, who has charge of the monetary accounts, is at 
present only provided for in a much frequented passage-way, 
with extemporized conveniences for the work. 

There is no apartment at present furnished for the keeping 
and showing of maps and large sheets of plans or engravings. 

Some of the higher range of alcoves in the Bates Hall are 
now used for storing sale-duplicates of books and pamphlets; 
but the increase of the Library is gaining upon those alcoves, 
and some place of deposit, not now in view, should be made 
ready for them, since a large library, receiving donations, must 
always be burdened with such duplicates. 

In the matter of shelving, a cursory examination of the Library 
might seem to show that sufficient room existed for the accumu- 
lations of several years to come. The building was calculated 


ll 
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to hold about 200,000 volumes in the Bates and 40,000 in the 
Lower Hall, and it now contains about 136,000 volumes in 
both, exclusive of some 35,000 pamphlets. But the measure of 
further accommodation in the Bates Hall is not wholly deter- 
mined by a difference of some 80,000 or 90,000 volumes. 
Hyery large library, to be useful, must be classified, and the 
classifications must be preserved locally with some degree of 
distinctness. Hence it is very undesirable to allow the over- 
flowings of one department to encroach on the neighboring one, 
which is sure in time to eject the intruders, and cause much con- 
fusion in the catalogues. Accordingly, though the shelves of the 
Bates Hall will still accommodate a large accession of volumes, 
not many thousands more can be received without departing 
locally from the classifications so needful to make a library use- 
ful. Already some inroads have necessarily been made on a 
strict svstem. The Parker collection had, by a condition of the 
gift, to be kept together, and the most eligible position for it 
compelled the division of the Fine Arts collection, which is thus 
inconveniently halved and put in separate corners of the build- 
ing, and similar disturbances have been made in the departments 
of bibliography and literary history. Of course, the Library, 
in accepting other equally extensive collections, may be obliged 
to take them on similar conditions. Such could not, on the 
present shelves, be accommodated without the greatest disturb- 
ance to the library’s classifications. It seems very desirable 
that a series of independent rooms should be provided, of vari- 
ous sizes and suitable arrangements, to relieve the present hall 
of these minor consolidated collections, and not only to lodge, 
but to invite further accessions of a like character. 

It has been held from the beginning that the ordinary annual 
increase of the Library would be about 6,000 volumes ; and in 1854 
it was reckoned, on this basis, that it would contain in fourteen 
years a hundred thousand volumes. Experience has shown that, 
for the ordinary increase, the calculation was nearly correct; but 
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since, before reaching the end of fourteen years, we have fully 
136,000 volumes, the difference shows that there are extraordt- 
nary accessions, like the Parker library and the gift in books of 
Mr. Bates, which are not calculable. Two more such windfalls 
now would find the present shelving insufficient to receive them. 
Your Committee then feel, that though there may not be pressing 
need of shelf-room, but a few years can elapse before such will 
be the case; and it possibly may be, at any day. 


Wuat Is THE Remepy? This state of affairs induces your 
Committee to suggest the occupation at some early day of the 
ground in the rear, provided for such anemergency. They will 
not devise a plan, but leave that to be determined by the neces- 
sities of the case, as understood by the Trustees; but, in general, 
it seems to be desirable that the ceiling of the Delivery Room be 
raised to the height of the adjacent apartments, and the lower 
library be moved back into the proposed new structure, which 
should contain also the grand staircase (removing the existing 
one); and. by this means to secure ampler space in the lower 
story of the present building for a Delivery Room, a Reading 
Room, and a Fine Arts Room. ‘The new structure need not be 
costly from ornamentation within, or from exterior finish, as it is 
chiefly needed for working-rooms, and for supplementary collec- 
tions. The present Bates Hall would still be kept as the chief 
architectural attraction of the library. 

In case of such enlargement, it may be deemed best to ex- 
change the present defective mode of warming the building for 
the apparatus of steam or hot-water heating. Your Committee 
understand, that the furnaces now in use are only kept in order 
by constant repairs, and something before long will have to be 
done with them, if no change in the manner of heating is made. 

Your Committee would suggest that any radical change in the 
Lower Hall, by which the shelf-numbers of the books would be 
altered, ought, if possible, to be made before the consolidating of 
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the Finding Lists now in progress is effected in a new printed 
Catalogue of that Hall. The same consideration will apply, 
though not so urgently, to the Bates Hall. 


me rook Ss: 


HAS THE INCREASE BEEN SATISFACTORY ? The number of vol- 
umes in the Bates Hall as reported, Aug. 1, 1866, was of 


Located books ‘ p : ; . 96,819 
Prince Library, not then located. P 1,952 
Sale duplicates ; ; 5 : - 4,955 
Making a total then of . : ‘ ~ 103,726 
Located 1866-67  . d . 5,100 vols. 

Not yet located ‘ : s/1) 1,678 


Parker duplicates . P ° 186 
Excess of duplicates received over 


exchanges . : - : 191 
wee 7,155 


The present number in the Bates Hall, 110,881 


An actual count might fall a trifle short of this; first, because 
about one hundred volumes are missing from the shelves, either 
lost, or charged to borrowers and not yet returned; and second, 
because, in re-binding, two volumes have been in some cases put 
together and now stand on the shelves as one. 

In the Lower Hall the shelf-lists show that, including 3,002 
volumes added during the past year, there have been placed in 


this collection from the beginning . : . 31,802 vols. 
An actual count the present year gives : 25,199 « 
6,603 « 
Deduct transfers to Bates Hall . : ; 360 « 
And we have. : ? : 6,243 “ 


which must be understood to cover all missing and worn-out 


books since 1858 to the end of the last library year. 
3 
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Your Committee reckon, then, for a total enumeration, not far 
from 136,000 volumes. ‘There is reason to believe that the Bos- 
ton Public Library is destined to become the largest on this con- 
tinent, while it is unequalled for its accessibility among the great 
public collections of the world. It is now, we believe, only sur- 
passed, as to size, in this country by the Library of Congress, 
now that the Library of the Smithsonian Institution, and that of 
Hon. Peter Force, have been joined to the national collection. 
They calculate, at the British Museum, that 40,000 volumes will 
take a mile of shelf-room, which proportion would give this 
Library over three miles of occupied shelves. 

To this collection of books, we must add an increase for the 
year, of 1,877 pamphlets, making a total of 44,443, united to the 
collection from the beginning. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that, say from four to five thousand of these, have been 
culled from the mass as of sufficient importance to bind sepa- 
rately, and are now enumerated as books. Moreover, perhaps a 
thousand have been bound in groups, and an equal number 
exchanged, for which there has not been received an equivalent 
numerical return. Roughly, then, from this computation, the 
Library may be said to contain about 35,000 pamphlets; and the 
accessions of this sort the past year have been largely in excess 
of any previous year, owing to the several thousand liberally 
turned over to the Library by Mr. William Everett, from the 
collection of his lamented father. 

Your Committee consider this record of increase very satis- 
factory. 


DOES THE RECORD OF DONATIONS SHOW ON THE PART OF THE 
PUBLIC A SUSTAINED INTEREST IN THE Liprary? Nearly one- 
half of the collection of books, and a vast preponderance — say 
all but about 2,000 — of its pamphlets, have been the gift of 
3,279 persons and institutions, not enumerating anonymous 
donors, and counting the same source each time that it appears 
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on the annual return of donors. This one-half is independent of 
the purchases with the interest of the trust-funds, which are, in 
fact, likewise the fruit of private munificence. If we add these 
to the casual presentations, it would show that the vast majority 
of our books is the result of other causes than the City appro- 
priations. The average yearly number of casual donors has 
been about two hundred and nineteen, and the past year there 


were three hundred. 


Mr. Edwards, in his “Memoirs of Libraries,” affirms that 
“casual donation is a totally untrustworthy source for the forma- 
tion of public libraries under any circumstances,’ but we are 
glad to say the experience here is quite the reverse. Half, 
indeed, of our total donations of books have come in large bulk, 
but an accumulation of between 30,000 and 40,000 volumes in 
lesser gifts, varying from a single volume to two thousand, is no 
small benefit from casual responses to our needs. Indeed, Mr. 
Edwards, who at the time was librarian of the Manchester Free 
Library, so far qualifies his statement as to say, “In Boston 
there has been precisely that co-operation between corporate 
functionaries on the one hand, and independent citizens on the 
other, which is, I think, to be desiderated here.” Your Committee 
think no other large free library in the world will show so large 
accessions from casual donors. We have seen no recent enu- 
meration of the British Museum, but of its 540,000 volumes in 
1857, only 218,000 had been given. In four of the chief free 
libraries of England established under the Public Library Acts, 
almost coincidently with this institution, their aggregate vol- 
umes in five years amounted to 140,000, and of these only 
30,000 were gifts. In the libraries of this country, that of 
Harvard College is made up to a considerable extent of dona- 
tions; but as a collection for general use it is greatly inferior in 
the quality of its books to ours, very deficient in recent and 
current literature, and its garnering from private sources shows 
a much greater proportion of mere literary lumber. Private 
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munificence has rarely bestowed a more solid value in books 
upon any institution, than came from the second gift of Mr. 
Bates. The Astor Library is so emphatically the creation of a 
single family that it is hardly to be reckoned either as a public 
endowment or as the outgrowth of an ordinary private benefac- 
tion. In the choice of its books, it is to be doubted if its founda- 
tion was laid in any better manner than, or even as well, as ours. 
The library of the Boston Atheneum is in effect a subscription 
one, and has grown from private aid to be a valuable collection, 
but, in the nature of the case, it does not make the same appeals 
to the public interest. Subscription libraries cannot ordinarily 
depend upon further private assistance than comes from the 
payments naturally accruing to their treasury. The most flour- 
ishing, perhaps, in the country, that of the New York Mercantile 
Library, while it increased its collection by some 9,000 volumes 
in 1865-66, found that only one hundred and seventy were given. 
The records of the Boston Public Library then show, eminently, 
we think, that it has invited the contributions of the public with 
a success not elsewhere equalled in libraries of its character. 


Do THE Bates aND Lower HALLS MAINTAIN RELATIVELY A 
PROPER SIZE TO THEIR CoLLecTions? ‘The Bates Hall was de- 
sioned to contain about five times the volumes of the Lower Hall; 
and this, with slight fluctuations, has been the proportion kept up. 
It is about the ratio preserved at Manchester, between their central 
library and the average of their five branch or lending libraries. 
Your Committee see no reason to object to this proportion at 
present, but they question if it be desirable to increase the bulk 
of the Lower Hall much over its present numbers, for two rea- 
sons. First, because, in a collection circulating so extensively, it 
is not desirable to use galleries, if as many volumes as will 
maintain a lively circulation can be shelved on a single floor; 
and, secondly, because the system of recording loans, now in 
operation, will show year by year the books that are least called 
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for, thus pointing out at the season of each new consolidating of 
the catalogue, what books can be transferred to the Bates Hall, 
to make room in the Lower for the fresher publications, and 
those in more active demand. 

The growth of these two halls is, in the nature of the case, 
somewhat determined by the relative amounts of the Trust 
Funds’ interest and the City appropriation ; the former, being out 
of regard to the expressed or implied wishes of the donors, spent 


for works of solid and permanent value, which find their place 


commonly, though not always, in the Bates Hall, while the money 
allowed by the City Council is entirely devoted to the demands 
of the Lower Hall and the Periodical Room. 


Do THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF LEARNING IN EITHER HALL 
SHOW RELATIVELY PROPER Proportions? In the Bates Hall, if 
we exclude the Parker, Bowditch and Prince collections (which 
may be put apart as characteristic in themselves, making together 
over 16,000 volumes), and throw out something over 5,000 sale 
duplicates, we shall have an aggregate of about 90,000 volumes, 
thus far located, and they are divided in classes thus: 


Periodicals and Transactions . : q 12 per cent. 
English History and Literature. : 12 66 
American History and Literature . ; 11 és 


Theology and Ecclesiastical History 
French History and Literature 
Italian History and Literature 
Medicine F : : : 
Mathematics and Physical Sciences 
General History and Geography 
German History and Literature 
Greek, Latin and Philology : 
Bibliography and Literary History. 
Other History and Literature a 
Metaphysics, Ethics, Social Science 
Fine Arts 
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Jurisprudence : : ; ; : 2 per cent. 
General Cyclopedias  . ; i ‘ 1 RS 
Political Economy . : : u 
Useful Arts . ; ; ‘ : ‘ 1 a 
Miscellaneous 1 ce 


66 


The accessions of the last year show, relatively, a large 
increase in Theology and Ecclesiastical History; an increase in 
American history and literature, and a decrease in English and 
French history and literature. The department of American 
history and literature now stands to English history and litera- 
ture about as ten to eleven, which, considering the extent of the 
two in printed books, shows that our collection affords a more 
complete examination into our national life and letters than it 
does into any other, and your Committee think this extensive 
garnering of our own literature and history most commendable. 
If the average call for books in the two departments might be 
taken as a criterion, our national history and literature might 
be thought to be unduly cherished, for, of readers in the Bates 
Hall, those calling for English history and literature to those 
asking for American, has been for five years an average of sev- 
enteen to nine. The proportions of demand and classifications 
in other departments have run comparatively even, except 
that the demand for works in the useful and fine arts is 
probably somewhat in excess of the relative supply in that 
department. 

Your Committee learn, that, from the first gathering of the 
Bates Hall collection, the aim has been to make each depart- 
ment of relative importance to the needs of this community, and 
they cannot see that the Library is other than a success in this 
respect. They are told, that, through the instrumentality of Mr. 
Ticknor, men distinguished for proficiency in special fields of 
investigation were invited, early in the history of the collection, 
to furnish lists of the most desirable works, and that from the 
thoroughness of these returns the Library has gained much. A 
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special effort was made in 1857 to secure all that was rare and 
valuable in books on America, and a list prepared by Mr. 
Greenough was printed and distributed among dealers with 
orders to buy, and about one-third of that list has not yet been 
acquired. 

Your Committee learned that the system of the Trustees is to 
establish regular agents of the Library in the chief European 
book-marts, and in this capacity Mr. Henry T. Parker is em- 
ployed at London; Doctor Fligel at Leipzig; Monsieur C. 
Porquet at Paris; and Chevalier Albéri at Florence. Sums of 
money are periodically placed to their credit in the hands of 
Messrs. Baring, Brothers & Co., and these agents, who are 
statedly furnished with lists of books to be purchased, are in- 
structed to draw upon those bankers to a specified extent. The 
London agent has a considerable margin allowed him to pur- 
chase current books, not ordered; and a lesser margin is some- 
times allowed the continental agents for important books, 
though not ordered. Invoices from the London agency are con- 
stantly arriving, and those from the continent come seldom 
oftener than once a year. For current literature in foreign 
tongues dependence is placed upon an importer in New York, 
as the most expeditious way of procuring them. Of the current 
American publications all are sent for examination to the Library 
by an agent, Mr. Burnham, and none are rejected but the 
positively frivolous, immoral or needless. Your Committee deem 
this system well devised to keep the Library supplied with a due 
variety of books in all the classifications. 

The Lower Hall shows naturally a very large proportion of 
fiction, say 7,000 to 8,000, or about one-third of its entire num- 
ber of volumes, —a proportion not relative to the demand, but 
in your Committee’s opinion quite large enough, as we shall later 
show. ‘There has been no strict account published of the classi- 
fications in this hall since 1860, but the proportion is not per-- 
haps much changed since. It is not always easy to compare the 
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classifications of two libraries, they are so generally kept on 
different bases in some particulars; but we should say that while 
in the circulating department of the Manchester Free Library, 
history and biography have a larger share of books than with 
us, in the sciences and the arts the preponderance is on our 
side. The percentage arrived at in 1860, regarding the classifi- 
cations of this hall were as follows: 


Novels and Amusing Miscellanies : 37.4 per cent. 
Science and Arts ; 2 : - 12.3 Ms 
Biography . : : : : : 10.3 of 
Travels : § : : : : 9. . 
Foreign Books . : : é 4 8.8 By 
Poetry and Drama .. : : ; 6.7 “ 
Miscellaneous History . : : : 6.5 
Religion. d ; ; ‘ ‘ 4.7 F 
American History aretha i : 4.3 %: 


Since 1860 the department of Foreign books has been ad- 
vanced nearly one per cent of the whole, and at present it con- 
tains of 


German books . , ; ‘ : : 1,036 
French books . : ‘ ; : : 1,042 
Italian books. . é ; ‘ ‘ : 221 


ee 
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The selection seems to your Committee to be well made. 
There has been no enumeration of the entire library by lan- 
guages since 1863, and then there were of 


English books : ; ; . ; 59 per cent. 
French books ‘ : é : 18 a 
German books 
Italian books d 
Latin books . 
Others . 
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It is to be expected, as the Library grows, that more and more 
attention will be bestowed upon the foreign literatures, since 
recourse can be prudently had to further explorations among 
them, as the most desirable parts of English literature become 
more and more gathered in. 


Is 4 Dur Amount oF Current LirerRATURE PuRCHASED ? It has 
been the aim, as your Committee understand, to keep the collec- 
tion promptly up to the times, purchasing, as a general thing, 
books of long standing with what moneys are left after supplying 
the current publications. This plan is subject, however, to some 
conditions. The Library has, at present, in interest from the 
Trust Funds, in currency about $7000, chiefly to be spent for 
books of permanent value (the conditions of one of the funds 
require the books to be of five years’ standing), and unfortu- 
nately there is but a small portion of current publications, which 
a catholic judgment can pronounce in that category. The great 
dependence for this end is, then, the City appropriation. For 
the three years previous to the past there has been an average 
yearly accession of this current description, of 1,570 volumes. 
During the past year there has been received the following: 


English books . - . ; : 635 
American books . : : : . 1,154 
Continental books printed in English . 104 
Foreign books . : : : ; 539 

, —— 2,432 
Duplicates . , : ; : - 97 
Total ; ° , : é : 2,529 


This is much in excess of the recent average, and of this num- 
ber a larger proportion are foreign, than last year. 
Your Committee learn, with satisfaction, that measures have 
been taken to make known these fresh accessions, as soon as 
4 
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they are prepared for circulation. Something further was clearly 
needed than the entries in the interleaved catalogues. A book 
of accessions of current publications, posted week by week, fully 
meets the requirement. Besides this, periodically, perhaps 
monthly, a printed list of all accessions is to be distributed. 


ARE THE PamMPHLeTs InNcREASING BEYOND THE PRESENT 
Mans or Manacinc THEM? The collection, as before stated, 
numbers about 35,000, and such as have been assorted, are 
arranged within presses, in pamphlet cases, in an alphabetical 
order of their case-title, so that any pamphlet on a particular 
subject is easily found. The system of assortment pursued is to 
place them one by one in these cases, as the subject requires; 
and by a periodical examination of the cases, it is ascertained 
when a sufficient number on one subject, or of the proper 
sequence are obtained, to make a volume for binding to put 
upon the shelves. In this way, some valuable accessions are 
made yearly to our catalogue of books. Other pamphlets are 
judged of sufficient value to bind separately, and however thin 
they may be, a device in the hands of Mr. Goldsmith, the library- 
binder, makes the back of sufficient breadth to receive the title 
and shelfnumber, without necessitating the accumulation of 
blank paper within the covers. 

Your Committee ascertained that this assortment is now in 
such arrears that six months’ labor of the usual assistant in this 
department, would not more than suffice to bring them up; mean- 
while the collection is growing daily. Your Committee also 
learned, that it is impossible, with the various other duties requir- 
ing service in the Library, to allow this assistant more than a 
fraction of his time for this labor ; and they cannot but see, that 
with the present force in the Library, these arrears are becoming 
more and more unmanageable, and must inevitably get into such 
bulk and confusion, as to be discreditable to the institution. 
Your Committee then most earnestly recommend that in the 
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appropriations for another year, the trustees secure, if possible, 
a distinct allowance for this department. 


Is THE MaAnaGeMENT OF Doupuicates Jupicious? In a 
library of this character, duplicates are of two kinds, those 
needed for the shelves to meet the demand, and those not 
needed, and so held for sale or exchange. 

The shelf-duplicates constitute one-quarter of the entire number 
of volumes in the Lower Hall, being mostly in fiction, though in 
other classes some books require, or have required them. Thus 
we have of 


Kane’s Arctic Explorations, in 2 vols. 22 volumes. 


Livingstone’s Africa : : , 11 i 
Different editions of Tennyson : 12 ‘a 

f ‘¢ Longfellow . 44 ‘5 

ae ‘ ~=Whittier ; 6 rf 
Froude’s England, in 10 vols, ; 40 i 
Motley’s Histories, in 5 vols. . 25 os 
Prescott’s °* in 16 vols. = hy 1 
Bancroft’s ‘ in 9 vols. : 67 is 
Ecce Homo . 2 : ° : A bs 
Ecce Deus.” -. : : : : 4 a 


Of the recent “ Early Life of the Prince Consort,” four cop- 
ies were at once provided for the Lower Hall, and the English 
edition for the Bates Hall, and more will be added, if neces- 
sary. 

It is evident that the demand for any book will slacken mate- 
rially in time; but this fact, as well as what books require more 
duplicates, would not be satisfactorily ascertained, when it 
depended upon observation alone. The present registration of 
loans by slips brings together, at the year’s end, the slips of 
each book, rendering it easy to determine, where duplicates are 
in excess of demand, and where more are needed. Further- 
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more, by the new “Indicator” it can be ascertained at shorter 
intervals, say weekly, when the duplicates of any book are 
exhausted, and when the same book is so reported, week after 
week, more copies can be ordered, if the character of the book 
warrants it. 

It ought not to be expected of a free Public Library, that in 
meeting the temporary demands for a fresh book, it will compete 
in the number of duplicates with a private circulating library 
established for that end. This institution is not a commercial 
speculation, and if five hundred copies of a popular novel are 
purchased, and in a month or two not four hundred of the copies 
are needed, any percentage on their prime cost, that could be 
received by selling them, would entail too great a pecuniary 
loss for having endeavored to meet the demands for an ephemeral 
book. Where a book is really good, even in fiction, the call for 
it may be measurably met, on the ground that a good novel will 
always maintain a fair circulation; but with the novels of the 
day it would be bad policy commercially, and demoralizing 
beside, for the city to undertake to cater to transient, though 
popular literary furors. The inevitable surplusage of stale 
fiction, which must follow the attempt, cannot be disposed of 
profitably except by subscription libraries, and even then the 
policy of smaller town and village libraries is to secure fresh 
fiction, and a book that has secured a month or two probation 
elsewhere, is so likely to be denominated musty, that this market 
for their sales is already too abundantly supplied. Your 
Committee are of the opinion that such a bartering business is 
no part of the duty of a library like this; and to follow it would 
entail a pecuniary loss altogether disproportionate to any gain 
that might accrue. 

In the Bates Hall the duplicates are in very much less pro- 
portion. Some shelf-duplicates are desirable. Two copies of 
a valuable work will allow one to circulate, while the other may 
be restricted. A book with autographs or manuscript annota- 
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tions may be of such distinct value as to require another copy 
for circulation. A different edition, as distinct from a different 
impression, has of course a separate bibliographical value. 

The sale-duplicates are of another character, and naturally 
increase yearly in a collection which grows so much from casual 
gifts. In 1859, when the present building was first occupied, 
there were within it 1,804 such volumes, and now there are 
5,146. Exchanges are constantly taking place with other 
libraries, but the process involves a good deal of labor, inas- 
much as it is sought to make them book by book, so that the 
name of the original donor may be inscribed in a work of cor- 
responding value. During the past year there were 714 dupli- 
cates added and 523 exchanged, increasing the aggregate by 
191 volumes. During the war, by direction of the City Council, 
duplicates in considerable numbers were sent to the military 
hospitals, and some are still furnished occasionally to the City 
Hospital. If ever branch libraries are established in different 
parts of the city, use can be found for most of the present dupli- 
cates, and those yet to be acquired, by turning them over to 
these minor institutions. Meanwhile they cannot be other. than 
the source of a good deal of labor. To sell them at auction, 
and to purchase new books with the proceeds, might seem to be 
the most desirable, as it would be the most expeditious way 
of managing them; but such a course is often considered ruth- 
less by donors, and to preserve an equivalent for every gift by 
such a wholesale disposition would be far from easy. It is 
known that fifty years ago such a course cost the British Museum 
several valuable bequests; and since they stopped this selling in 
1831, it is thought that the interests of that institution have 
been advanced beyond the drawback from their accumulation, 
which in twenty years was so large that they had 10,000 dupli- 
cates of the commoner kinds of books. Where the consent of a 
donor to an exchange has been withheld, it has been found 
desirable in some cases to exchange the earlier copy, if a pur- 
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chased one, and this has been done to some extent in regard to 
the duplicates of the Parker collection. 
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ARE THEY WELL DEVISED, IN GooD ORDER, AND WELL KEPT 
up? The question of cataloguing is one of vast importance, and 
it has become a very vexed one, though the decisiveness of a 
Panizzi is little warrant for a hasty judgment from less worthy 
hands. The difficulty increases disproportionately with the 
growth of a library. Success, passable perhaps at best, can only 
be serviceable by keeping the registration well up, which your 
Committee understand to be the case with this institution. The 
system here in use embodies the labor of many, and profits by 
the experience of other libraries, and has been adequately de- 
scribed in previous reports. The card system for an unprinted 
catalogue with full titles is more and more valued with expe- 
rience. In all the subsidiary cataloguing the system of this 
Library seems to be as particular and diversified as is needful to 
cover all details, and to enable its officers to keep well in hand 
its literary forces. This reduplicated labor involves time and 
money, but if it is desirable —as it certainly is——to insure and 
have at command a perfect knowledge of the Library’s condition, 
it is necessary. Large libraries are conducted oftentimes with 
but a part of this machinery, as is the case, we are informed, with 
the Astor Library, but its Superintendent must often be at a dis- 
advantage where ours is not. Of course, with a free circulating 
library like this, these means of discovering irregularities, such 
as shelf-list, etc., are much more necessary than in a collection 
that does not leave the building. 

The last voluminous Supplement to the printed Index of the 
Bates Hall is but a year old, and probably some years must pass 
before another of equal bulk will be required. In the mean time, 
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new titles are entered promptly in an interleaved catalogue, 
accessible to the public, besides being given, as we have before 
stated, in a printed Bulletin, to be issued monthly, if required, 
and being enumerated — such of them as are current issues — 
in the order of accession in a “ List of New Books received.” 

When the Finding Lists for the Lower Hall, which are print- 
ing, alcove by alcove, according to the classifications, are com- 
pleted, it will be practicable to consolidate the titles in a new 
Index for that hall, thus dispensing with the present inconvenient 
Index, with its numerous Supplements. 

The new Indicator is, also, an adjunct of the catalogues. There 
was a record made in 1860, for three days, of the novel-seekers 
who went away without a book because every one on their cards 
was out, and they proved to be three per cent of the whole. 
This disappointment, as well as the need of some plan of expe- 
diting the delivery, led to the device, by the Superintendent, of 
this simple but effective instrument, which, if consulted, will pre- 
vent such uncertainties, while, from its facilitating the process of 
administration, it is to be hoped it will invite frequenters from 
the classes who could ill afford the time necessary to get a book 
under the old arrangement. The instrument seems liable to 
error only from the failure of the attendant to turn the pin, but 
this is guarded against at present by stated verifications; and in 
time it is expected its management will become almost automatic 
on the part of those in charge. 
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ARE THE RECORDS OF ALL KINDS IN Goop ORDER? An institu- 
tion conducted with so much machinery as a large library for 
popular use, must have a complete system of records, or its 
variety of detail does not afford the instruction for its better 
management that it should. Other than the catalogues, there is 
a variety of records connected with the books, such as the book 
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of invoices, record of “books asked for,” of exchanges and of 
the statistics of circulation — all of which your Committee found 
in good order. The records of the Trustees have been kept with 
precision and neatness from the beginning, and are well cared 
for, with the files of reports and letter books. The books con- 
taining the signers for the use of the Library now occupy several 
large folios, and must be of interest at some future time as auto- 
graphs of our generation. One book was of interest to your 
Committee, namely, that in which the officers and assistants of 
the institution enter their names, with the hour and minute (if 
after the regular time), in reporting for duty in the morning, and 
they were pleased to observe a commendable degree of prompt- 


ness. 


ARE THE EXPENDITURES PROPERLY CARED FoR? Your Com- 
mittee learned that it is but two or three years since a set of 
monetary accounts, on a thorough system, was begun in the build- 
ing, and they found them very creditably kept by the assistant 
in charge. Before that time there was much difficulty in appor- 
tioning the books bought, to the several Trust Funds, and there 
was no accurate knowledge of the general expenses of the insti- 
tution to be attained except through the City Auditor. The 
amount of expenditures had become too large, not to have the 
means of scrutinizing the record, near at hand. There are 
eighteen permanent accounts opened, covering the twelve items 
of appropriations from the City Council, and the six Trust Funds, 
each book bought with the income of one or the other being — 
carried to that fund. Besides these there is a great number of 
individual and minor accounts. In the Trust Funds’ accounts 
for the year ending in May, we find an income of $5,760, mostly 
in gold, equivalent in currency to $6,874 21; and at that date, 
the whole of this had been appropriated for books, except 
$295 59; to cover which there was in the hands of Messrs. 
Baring $2,111 67, for the purchase of books. 
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It has been the policy of the Trustees, from the beginning, never 
to handle money, and all bills are payable to the holders on a 
requisition of the President upon the City Treasury, after the 
items have been examined by the Superintendent, approved by 
the proper Committee, passed by the Committee on Finance, and 
confirmed by the full board. The only money received in the 
building is the small sums collected in fines, which last year 
amounted to $364.55, and which the Librarian is charged to pay 
into the City Treasury; besides the small amounts received from 
the sale of the catalogues, finding lists, etc., likewise disposed of 
in the same manner. 


Is THE LIBRARY OPEN AS MUCH AS POSSIBLE? The Library 
proper has been open on an average for the last ten unbroken 
years, 276 days, and for the past year, 277 days. It has been 
kept open in one year (1860) for 297 days, which is one reason, 
probably, why the daily average delivery diminished materially for 
that year. The regulations close the Library on the fifty-two 
Sundays, and on six holidays, and if to these be added two days 
for any extraordinary occasions, and the month of August, we 
have left 278 days, which may be considered a fair average 
opening for a year. The month, that is now required for clean- 
ing the building and verifying the shelf-lists, book by book, may 
not have been necessary in years past. The first year in this 
building, but eleven working days were required for this pur- 
pose, but then the building was new, and the shelves were much 
less filled. The task of seeing that every volume of a hundred 
and thirty-six thousand is in its proper place is no small one, and 
the recess is not by any means a season of relaxation to the 
attendants. It will be fortunate, if in coming years, this work 
can be kept within the month. In libraries that do not circulate, 
less time will be naturally required. At the British Museum, ten 
years ago, they kept open 293 days; any later account, since the 
completion of their new reading hall, we have not seen. This 
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number is ordinarily exceeded in the Reference Library at Man- 
chester, and they adopt there the plan of three cleaning days 
each quarter; but in addition to not circulating the books, this 
Reference Library contains but a little more than one-third of 
our number of volumes. 

During August of the present year, the Reading Room for the 
first time was not closed, (except for a brief interval while the 
periodicals were removed to another room, to allow the Reading 
Room to be newly painted.) It seems desirable that this should 
be the case hereafter. 

The staff of assistants needs periods of relaxation, and the 
absence of any one regular attendant necessarily disorders 
somewhat the routine of the library business. This matter is 
regulated as well as is practicable by allowing as few as possi- 
ble to be absent at any one time. 


Is THE LIBRARY CONDUCTED SO AS TO BE AS USEFUL AS POS- 
SIBLE TO ALL CLASSES? The institution was begun expressly 
on popular grounds. Mr. Everett, in his letter to the Mayor, in 
1851, called it the completion of our public school system, and 
that has been a favorite designation of it ever since. In the 
preliminary report of 1852 — the body of which was drawn by 
Mr. Ticknor—it was wisely recommended that a beginning 
should be made without any sharply defined plan, so that sug- 
gestions from experience could be made effectual; and it was 
not thought well to make it at once an imposing, learned or 
scientific collection, but rather to gather a library most fitted for 
the masses. Mr. Ticknor — whose contributions to the Library 
in time and experience cannot be overvalued — expressly says, 
jn a letter accompanying a valuable donation of books in 1860, 
that he would “never have put his hand to the institution at all, 
but with the understanding that it should be made useful to the 
greatest possible number of citizens;” and he says that for 
eight years there had not been any real difference among the 
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Trustees on that point, nor can we learn that there has been any 
since. | 

Up to 1856 the system of purchases had looked to supplying 
the most popular wants. The collection, which had then grown 
to near 30,000 volumes, was deemed large enough to satisfy the 
most reasonable demands of a general kind; and it began to be 
felt that there were particular classes of our citizens, apart from 


‘the general body, whose wants deserved recognition. So about 


that time we find that books in the foreign tongues began to be 
added, and the higher departments of literature more fully de- 
veloped. The donations to the Trust Funds, now accruing, in 
being expended for books of solid and permanent value, served 
to strengthen very materially the upper classifications; while 
Mr. Bates’s last munificent gift of books developed our weight in 
the same direction. ‘The time was now come when it was very 
properly agreed that there was no department of learning, which 
some portion of the community was not interested in; and that 
every department should be cared for to meet such requirements. 
So the two distinct collections have been developed — the Lower 
Hall to meet the most ordinary demands of the people, and the 
Bates to serve the higher requirements of the studious classes, 
or of investigators in special matters—a scheme which your 
Committee can but think naturally evolved, and conducive to the 
satisfaction of every mental grade, and answering the require- 
ments of all the intellectual demands of the community. 

There is one feature connected with the methods of purchase, 
which your Committee can but consider almost unprecedented for 
its liberality, though it confers a privilege that comparatively 
few seem ready to take. It has always been the pleasure of the 
Trustees to order any book, if a proper one, when asked for, and 
not already in the collection. From 1854 to 1865, the number 
of requests of this kind annually made, greatly fluctuated be- 
tween 18 and 221, and in one year (1860) several thousand 
notices were put in all the books delivered for a fortnight, but 
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it secured only 25 applications, and the average for these twelve 
years was only 117. Latterly the plan has produced better 
results. Last year there were 306, and during that just past, 
546, and in 95 cases the applicants had failed to discover the de- 
sired books were already in the Library, and of the remainder, 
260 vols. have been received, leaving 191 still on the order- 
books of our agents. This privilege is an inestimable one to 
scholars, and indeed to all, and it is somewhat surprising to 
your Committee, that it is not more enjoyed. It is really an in- 
ducement for an inquirer in any department to make Boston his 
residence over any other city on this continent. It gives him, 
or any citizen in need of a particular book, facilities for search- 
ing the book-marts of the world, that the wealthiest can hardly 
command. 

Your Committee also believe that in no other large library are 
readers more expeditiously served. The catalogues are well 
kept up and accessible. It can be at once known if book or 
pamphlet is in the collection, and the place of its deposit ascer- 
tained. In some other of the libraries about us, this is done only 
with delay. It takes from six to ten minutes to get a book at 
the British Museum, after the slip is handed in; so it will be 
seen that the extent of a collection must necessarily enhance the 
average delay, however well organized the delivery system may 
be. With some of the large libraries of the continents of 
Europe, we have a startling proof of the inconvenience of a less 
systematic process, in the hours that may be passed in waiting, 
which are sometimes so extended that'a second day’s pursuit 
becomes necessary. 

Your Committee have heard occasional complaints from hasty 
people, that the Library can be of no use to them because they 
are debarred access to the alcoves, but they have forgotten, that 
with a printed catalogue of subjects as well as authors, the 
Boston Public Library is far more serviceable than another col- 
lection might be without this aid. Students have told your Com- 
mittee that at this Library they can investigate a point with far 
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greater expedition than they can in collections where their priv- 
ileges give them the range of the alcoves, but where they have 
no assistance from similar catalogues. 

Dr. Cogswell, of the Astor Library, has said, in one of his 
printed reports, that a free circulating library in New York was 
an impossibility, and that in less than five years any collection 
for that purpose in so large a city would be scattered to the 
winds. Such an opinion may be extravagant, but it is clear that 
no collection can maintain its usefulness unimpaired without due - 
restrictions, and experience has shown in Boston, that, as you 
extend the privilege of such an institution, it is likely that those 
classes least accustomed to books, and least influenced by that 
reverence for books which is most wholesome, will be drawn in. 
Yet these are not the only people who commit depredations. 
Bibliomaniacs are proverbially notorious for some strangely lax 
notions, and, unfortunately, bibliomaniacs are fond of mousing 
in alcoves. To make class distinctions is not proper, since, 
instead of a free library, you have then alibrary for the elect. It 
is admitted that an hour’s search in an alcove may in some cases 
satisfy an investigator better than a much longer time at the out- 
side tables; and such access is always accorded to any one who 
has a determinate literary or other consistent purpose, in the 
presence of an attendant, if the request is properly made. It is 
not infrequently replied that all freedom and ease of investigation 
is out of the question, with such a looker-on to pass you the books. 
With some temperaments this is doubtless true, but it must be 
remembered that in allowing one reader a freedom from such 
restraint, the Library may be of diminished value to hundreds 
who come after him. Studious persons are not always the most 
orderly in obeying injunctions or in returning books to their 
exact place on the shelves, and their misplacements may remain 
undiscovered until the annual cleaning, so that every intervening 
inquirer for the misplaced book must be disappointed. This 
restraint, it seems clear, though sometimes irksome, is really pre- 
servative of the Library for the many to come. 
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Some exception is now and then taken to the rule which keeps 
from circulation rare or costly works, unless it be by the consent 
of the Superintendent or of two of the Trustees. This, doubt- 
less, causes delays; but without these obstacles in the way of 
mere curiosity or amusement, valuable architectural works for 
instance would be a great deal of the time in the hands of idlers 
as picture-books, and when the student of that art required them 
it would be fortunate if he did not find them mutilated, or un- 
* cleanly, to a degree that might reasonably disturb his sense of 
propriety. Such restrictions are properly made, it seems to your 
Committee, for the preservation of the books for the classes most 
interested in them, and for whose benefit in part the Library has 
been gathered. A little reflection must convince those who have 
been most harassed in this respect of the truth of this. 


Dogs THE Crry OrpINANCE RELATIVE TO THE PuBLic Lrpra- 
RY NEED AMENDMENT? The Trustees are charged with the 
management of the Library, and are properly allowed the ap- 
pointment of their executive officers, inasmuch as their own good 
name is largely entrusted to the fidelity of such. In assigning 
duties to the various officers, they are not free to exercise fully 
their own judgment, until the apportionment of the salaries goes 
with the assignment. They have this liberty in all cases but 
with the Superintendent and Librarian, on whom the most re- 
sponsibility falls, and upon whose trustworthiness they must 
depend before all others. It is eminently proper that the City 
Council should fix the limit in the aggregate of all salaries, but 
it seems to your Committee that it would be desirable to remove 
the restraint now existing, so that the Trustees may apportion 
the recompense, as well as define the duties, of all under them, 
within some aggregate limits. 

The Ordinance of last year, re-organizing the Board of Trus- 
tees, opens the way to put five new members, or a majority, into 
the Board at any election—a conjunction of affairs that might 
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work serious detriment to the institution in some season of tem- 
porary clamor—always to be provided against at times given to 
devising safeguards for the future—when the unseating of a ma- 
jority of those most versed in the management of the Library may 
throw the control into the hands of the inexperienced, or of those 
chosen, in obedience to some passion of the hour, on other grounds 
than their peculiar fitness. It seems to your Committee most de- 
sirable that two successive elections should at least be required 
before the predominating influence in the Board can be changed, 
and this would give a portion of the final majority a year’s ex- 
perience before they shall decide the policy of the Board. A 
majority at a single election, if given to views gathered outside 
of the peculiar experience of the Library, might, it seems to your 
Committee, very likely act in a way prejudicial to its interests. 
It is most proper that a full representation of the City Council 
should remain, as at present, in the Board, and the change must 
accordingly be devised among the other members. It has been 
suggested, though some objections at once present themselves, that 
the term of service for those chosen from the citizens at large, 
should be six years, with one electable every year. This, with 
the annual three from the City Council, would secure a majority 
in two years. 


VY. CIRCULATION. 


Is THE CIRCULATION SatisFacToRY ? The number of signers 
from the beginning up to the opening of the present building 
was something short of 16,000. <A new registration was then 
ordered, and an equal number signed in a little more than a 
year’s time. Since then there has been a yearly increase of 
between four and five thousand, so that when the year closed on 
the first of August, something like 53,000 names stood on the 
books. It was known that a large proportion of this number, 
either from death, removal or want of inclination, did not use 
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the Library; and new cards were given out last year, and 
including the new signers for that year, some twelve or thirteen 
thousand were taken, which number must, however, be in excess 
of the habitual frequenters of the Library, though probably 
below the number of readers, since in families a book may find 
several to read it besides the card-holder. At Manchester, for 
the same circulation as ours, in 1866 they had 7,539 cards in 
use. 

The total number of books in use in both halls for the past 
year was 208,963, a daily average of 754, which is larger than 
ever before; while the greatest delivery in any single day was 
1,813 (against 1,534, the largest previously, in 1863), and of 
this, 206 were in the Bates Hall, and 1,607 in the Lower Hall. 
This heavy work comes usually in February. 

Lower Hall. The number of volumes taken from the Lower 
Hall, in 1859, was about 150,000; and the past year it was 
183,714, which is very nearly the average of the last four years. 
There would, probably, the past year, have been a material 
increase over the previous year, but for the fact, that it was 
necessary in the preparation of the “Finding Lists” to keep 
two or three thousand volumes from circulation at once, and they 
were oftentimes of the most popular description. The daily 
average of loans the past year for the Lower Hall was 664. 
We can best understand the importance of the work we 
are doing by a comparison with other libraries, as far 
as statistics can be used, though any comparison is open to some 
qualifications. Three of the largest of the lending libraries of 
the Manchester institution had, in 1866, an aggregate of just 
about the number of volumes in our Lower Hall, or perhaps a 
thousand or two more. These circulated very nearly the same 
number of volumes, as with us for the same year, but as their 
libraries were open more days, it gives Boston the advantage in 
daily average of near forty, and it must be remembered Man- 
chester has a population at least double that of Boston, and 
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with its system of branch libraries brings its books much nearer 
to a larger number of households. Nevertheless, with those 
things in its favor, the circulation of the most prosperous of 
similar institutions in England varied so little see ours, as to 
be fairly considered identically the same. 

The New York Mercantile Library has usually been consid- 
ered the most flourishing of contemporary libraries with us. In 
1866, it contained more than three times the volumes of our 
Lower Hall (to which it nearly corresponds in character), 
while its circulation for the same year fell more than 5,000 short 
of ours. The last yearly report of that institution (April, 1867) 
shows 90,000 volumes (to our 24,219), 206,120 issues of vol- 
umes (to our 183,714), taken by 12,274 subscribers, which indi- 
cates renewed exertions to extend its sphere, made effectual in 
large part by a vast preponderance of fiction among its 10,000 
purchased volumes for the year. It should be remembered that 
more than one-third of the circulation of this New York institu- 
tion (judging from the returns for 1866, not having seen this 
item in the last report) is through its two branch deliveries in 
different parts of the city, and also that, in a vastly larger popu- 
lation, it has no effective rival. 

With a system of branch libraries with us, say one in Rox- 
bury, one in South Boston, and one in East Boston, it seems 
probable that our popular circulation could be made far larger 
relatively, than it is even now to the most successful of such 
establishments at home and abroad. At Manchester, the system 
is well-established and works successfully. Their central col- 
lection, though considerably more popular in character than our 
Bates Hall, is a reference library, and does not circulate its 
books. <A year ago, it contained 38,426 volumes. The five 
lending or branch libraries contained in the aggregate, 39,318 
volumes. The accumulation of duplicates at a central library is 
always less burdensome, when there are supplemental institu- 


tions among which to share them. 
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Bates Hall. The total number of volumes lent from this hall 
for home use since 1862, when the collection was first open, is 
53,920, and the past year it was 13,696, the largest number of 
any year. 

It is not so easy to find the actual number of volumes, used in 
the hall for the year, there are so many not taken into account, 
as when any one by the consent of the Trustees is allowed to 
make protracted investigations in the alcoves; and, though 
record is kept of the consultations in the Patent Room, it is by 
hours and applicants and not by volumes; and, furthermore, no 
record is made of the use of the excellent reference collection, 
around the desk, to which the public have unrestrained access. 
Independent, then, of these classes, there have been used in the 
hall itself since 1862, 63,525 volumes, and the past year, 11,553 
volumes, which was exceeded in 1865, when 13,090 were called 
for. 

The largest number of books delivered in this hall for either 
use in any one day was 206. The average daily delivery has 
been 92 volumes. 

Comparisons with the use to which other libraries of the 
solid character of our Bates Hall are put, must be made cau- 
tiously. As regards the Reference Library of Manchester, which 
is a little more than one-third as large as our Bates Hall col- 
lection, and shows about three times the number of users, it 
must be remembered that the population which sustains it is 
about twice as large, and that its only rival is the Chetham Li- 
brary, one of those old monastic foundations, which is not of a 
character to interfere with the success of its upstart neigh 
bor; while within much the same area, and with a far smaller . 
population, the Boston Public Library must share this class 
of more or less cultivated frequenters, with the collections of 
Harvard College and the Boston Atheneum. Beside this, we 
in this community are uncommonly well supplied with lesser col- 
lections, accessible to persons making investigations, like the 
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libraries of the Historical Society, the Genealogical Society, 
State Library, the Academy Library, the Social Law Library, the 
old Boston Library, the General Theological Library, etc., so 
that in the aggregate there are at least half a million volumes in 
our community, accessible to the public, or reached with ease 
by any one desiring to use them. 

There are two other considerations to be borne in mind in 
making the comparison with Manchester. First, that it does 
not appear that they omit to make record of the use in pro- 
tracted investigations; and, second, that their Reference Library 
is not of the high character, relative to their lending libraries, 
that our Bates Hall bears in comparison with our Lower Hall. 
They put upon its shelves a great deal of contemporary English 
fiction, while our Bates Hall has little of this kind of literature, 
except what is classic from long-established fame. Bearing in mind 
that our upper collection is three times as large as their Refer- 
ence Library, it will be seen how much more thorough, relatively, 
we are in the higher departments, if we take a few test authors, 
and put against each the number of titles in the respective cat- 
alogues, including both editions and commentaries. 


Homer, 6 at Manchester . 118 at Boston. 
Dante, 4 as um ck es 
Goethe, ri és Saaaate es 
Shakspeare, 40 Ne Pe ati) 6 
Lessing, 1 . . 44 a 
Muratori, 13 (vols) ‘ cade (vOls hi" 


Turning to the Astor Library we find that, in 1860, it had 
‘about the same number of volumes that our Bates Hall at pres- 
ent possesses, but its number of volumes used was twice the 
number of those used in the Bates Hall the past year. Every quali- 
fication that we have used in regard to Manchester applies with 
greater force to the largest city of our country, and the most 
cosmopolitan perhaps of the warld, excepting that in the Astor 
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enumeration, they exclude, as with us, protracted investigations, 
and that in tone and quality its collection is much the same as 
our Bates Hall. It should always be remembered that since the 
Astor Library does not permit its books to leave the build- 
ing, a considerable share of its frequenters (and very likely 
enough to reduce, if they were excluded, its delivery to the level 
of ours) is of the class that with us find their wants supplied in 
our Lower Hall. 

Ten years ago the British Museum was six times larger than 
our present Bates Hall, and its daily use was twelve times ours 
to-day; but of course there are a multitude of reasons applica- 
ble to a collection which of itself draws many yearly to the 
ereatest city of Hurope. 

Your Committee, then, have no reason to feel that the Bates 
Hall is not doing its proportionate good. As the Library grows 
and gets a nationalreputation it will, of course, draw investi- 
gators to the city, and swell the record beyond the present. It 
needs to be more generally known how excellent a working 
library, in character and machinery, we have got. The fact 
already mentioned, that it stands ready to provide any proper 
book, if it can be found in the book marts of the world, is war- 
rant that it invites the largest use. If that privilege, or the col- 
lection itself, is not enjoyed to the highest possible limit, it is 
owing to the public wants being in part supplied in other direc- 
tions, and not to the management of the institution, since, in all 
the collections with which we have compared it, much more strin- 
gent regulations are in vogue. 3 

Wuar 1s THE CHARACTER OF THE READING IN THE BATES 
Hatt? This hall has been open five years, and the average 
yearly use of books in the several classifications is as follows :— 


English History and Literature. ‘ 17 per cent. 
Useful and Fine Arts. : : A 10jee 
American History and Literature . ; Dye 
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Theology, Metaphysics, Ethics, Education 8 per cent. 

Periodicals 

Mathematics and Phiveios 

Medicine 

French History ana Berne 

General History and Literature 

Italian History and Literature 

Natural History : 

Transactions of Learned Societies 

German History and Literature 

Greek and Latin 

Other (including Oriental) History a 
Literature 


Ow FF FPO ON AN 


Bibliography ; 
Law and Political Economy . 
Miscellaneous 


e bo bp 


The most marked annual variation has been in the classifica- 
tion, headed by Theology, which has fallen gradually from 11 
percent. in 1862 to 4 per cent.in 1867. This is owing, perhaps, to 
the fact, that, at the outset, special efforts were made to interest the 
clergy and educators in the Library ; and possibly, also, to the fact, 
that the General Theological Library has been since established. 
American History and Literature have gradually gained, owing, per- 
haps, in some measure, in the historical part, to the late rebellion 
- fostering an inclination to learn our own antecedent history, and 
possibly to the efforts which the Library has made to secure 
everything in any language relating to that rebellion. It will be 
seen that the use of books in this department is not much more 
than half what it is in English History and Literature, which is not 
so strange, perhaps, in view of the relative extent of the two de- 
partments. Nevertheless, there is doubtless a disproportionate 
inclination among readers for profit to go to books and themes 
of the old world. Prof. Lowell, in a recent review of the Life 
of Josiah Quincy, gives a statement, which he was perhaps in as 
good a position as any one to make, to the effect that “it may 
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safely be affirmed that for one cultivated man in this country, 
who studies American, there are fifty who study European his- 
tory, ancient and modern.” 

The use of Transactions of Learned Societies has grown. The 
other departments have not much varied, except that of Useful 
and Fine Arts, which has greatly fluctuated. 

We have no printed record of the use of books at the Astor 
Library, except in 1860, and by a comparison, as nearly.as can be 
made, it seems apparent that with us the demand for books in the 
_ Useful and Fine Arts and for the Transactions is more, and for 
English, American and General History less, than at that New 
York institution. In Law and Political Economy, the Astor finds 
considerably more readers, and this is the department in least 
demand with us, owing, perhaps, to the existence of the State 
Library and the Social Law Library. 

The records of our Patent Room collection are kept indepen- 
dently, and we have no means of knowing how the use of it 
compares with either of the other five sets in the United States. 
The past year 197 persons used them for 248 hours; being ten 
more persons than the previous year, and the same number of 
hours. The fact, that at Manchester the record is by volumes, 
and that the specifications are bound separately, while with us 
they are bound in groups, prevents any comparison between 
the two. 


WHAT IS THE CHARACTER OF THE READING IN THE LOWER 
Hatt? Your Committee have already shown that it was through 
the Lower Hall the mass of the people was sought in the begin- 
ning. The preliminary report of 1852 contended, that, if the 
habit of reading could be engendered, it would go on improving 
in character. In 1856, it was thought there was recognizable a 
demand for higher and higher classes of literature, and accord- 
ingly the next year the Trustees reported that they were buying 
fewer books of mere amusement and more of a higher kind, be- 
ginning at this time to add some in the foreign languages. In 
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1859, it was reported, that only the best of the lighter class of 
literature was bought. The next year there was a marked falling 
off in circulation, but such fluctuations are as inevitable as they 
sometimes are unaccountable. At Manchester they have experi- 
enced it in much wider range than with us, and our records gen- 
erally show a steady increase. At Manchester their circulation 
in 1866 was no higher than it was ten years previously, yet in 
the interim it had been 50 per cent. more. The records of the 
British Museum show that an institution like that is by no means 
sure of a steady hold upon the class that consults its treasures. 
When our circulation fell off in 1860 (the average daily lendings 
dropping from 588 to 508) it was thought that this effort to raise 
the standard of reading, by buying fewer novels, together with 
the then recent opening of private circulating libraries, was the 
cause of it; but the next year’s returns showed a gain equal to 
the previous loss. 

In 1861, an attempt was made to ascertain what proportion of 
readers sought for fiction, and two days were selected for the 
test. On one there were 52 per cent. and on the other 50 per 
cent. of all borrowers. Not till the past year has it been pos- 
sible to reach any exact conclusion in the matter, since the slips 
for the 183,000 volumes that circulated for the year, are now 
‘arranged so as to show how many times any book was out. The 
returns, as made, show what the various classifications were in 
this demand; but it must not be forgotten that this pertains to 
the Lower Hall solely. 


Fiction and Juveniles. : , i 68,2, per cent. 
Libraries, Collections, etc. . : : Game wt 
Sciences, Arts, Professions . F : 6.8, & 
Drama, Poetry, Rhetoric, Belles Lettres. 45  * 
Travels : : : j F : 4,8, s6 
History and Politics . ‘ : P 2%  % 


Biography . F i ; , ‘ 33% = 
Foreign Languages ° ° ° : a 
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The class, “ Libraries, Collections, etc.,” includes such sets as 
Bohn’s Libraries and the like, and a good proportion of its 6 per 
cent. undoubtedly belongs to Fiction, so that roundly about 70 
per cent. of the Lower Hall circulation is in the nature of English 
Fiction, including in this, however, it should always be remem- 
bered, a very large share of Juvenile books. 

This large proportion for a class of literature that ordinarily 
includes so much that is morbid and even pernicious, may alarm 
some of the good friends of the institution, but the subject is not 
to be dismissed without examination from many points; and 
your Committee are of the opinion that although they might wish 
a different record, they must accept the condition as arising from 
the mental tendency of the masses of the community; and they 
hope to show that the result with us is no worse than elsewhere, 
and even sometimes creditable by comparison. 

A very competent authority in 1860 (Wm. Chambers) classed 
the cheap publications of Great Britain, as showing a monthly 
issue of these grades: 


Improving books - . 5 é : 843,000 
Exciting but not positively immoral books 1,500,000 
Immoral and irreligious . ; ‘ 80,000 


As these books are published for commercial speculation, it is 
fair to presume they hit the demand relatively, and it will be 
seen that in Great Britain the chance is about twice as good for 
selling an exciting but not positively immoral book, as it is for 
selling an improving book, when they are of the class of cheap 
publications. The exciting class will doubtless find more 
readers in the household than the improving, and it cannot be 
too much to say that three will read the exciting book to one the 
other. This, as we have seen, is above the proportion of our cir- 
culation between fiction and non-fiction, and our readers are 
doubtless of much the same average class that the cheap pub- 
lications reach in England. It may then be taken as the normal 
intellectual taste of that class; but with us the exclusion of 
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juveniles ought fairly to be made, before instituting a comparison, 
which would then be largely in our favor. The fact that the 
“Finding List” for fiction was the earliest printed the past 
year, thereby meeting that class of readers more openly, has 
also, doubtless, conduced in some degree to raise the percentage 
of the demand in this department. : 

Of course, as we rise into the more cultured classes, we find 
the proportion of novels dwindling, though the “Saturday 
Review” not long since, in giving its views on the demand for 
fiction, expresses the opinion that fifty novels are now read in © 
England, for one that was read at the beginning of the century. 
With the class of our community depending on the Boston Athe- 
neum, for instance, it would not be surprising to find that their 
circulation of fiction is not equal to ours, yet it cannot be very 
greatly inferior. Richard Cumberland, in the “ Observer,” 
eighty or ninety years ago, testifies that it was the surfeit of 
novels then beginning, that.led to the frequent establishment of 
circulating libraries, as a commercial speculation, though Ramsay, 
in Edinburgh, had begun one on a small scale a half century before. 
- Yet, when these institutions are adapted to the higher classes, as is 
the case with Mudie’s, in London, we find that novels, though still 
numerous, are not in the majority. Thus Mudie, in the ten 
years ending 1862, put upon his shelves 960,000 volumes, or seven 
times as many as this building now contains. We will compare, 
under a few prominent heads, the percentage of Mudie’s pur- 
chases, with our Lower Hall collection (as it stood in 1860 — not 
much changed relatively now), and with our circulation in that 
hall the past year ; it being borne in mind, of course, that Mudie’s 
purchases include a large share of such books as we would put 
in our Bates Hall. 


Class. Mudie, Lower Hall. Circulation. 
Fiction : : . 44 per cent. 37 per cent. 75 per cent. 
History and Biography ye alive Grass 
Travelsand Adventure 13 s 1 le ra 


Others ; : oP Oia ae 38. ss 1h. 5 
vé 
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It will be seen that our Trustees have catered less to the 
demand for fiction, than Mudie, in his commercial spirit, has 
shown the demand would bear, with his far higher class of 
readers; notwithstanding it is apparent that, with our Lower ~ 
Hall readers, every volume of fiction will secure seventeen 
readers a year, while every volume, not of fiction, will get only 
four, on an average. 

It is not easy to get at any satisfactory apportionment of our 
frequenters by a social or intellectual gradation, other than 
as the books they take may be the measure of it. It was 
thought that possibly the slight restrictions put upon the appli- 
cants in the new registration now making, might serve to qualify 
the number already using cards, in such a way as to represent 
a class more eager to enjoy its better privileges. With that 
idea, an examination was made of all the slips, showing the 
entire number of books out at the end of a fortnight, after the 
library opened in September, but the proportion was much the 
same, or even larger, for fiction and juveniles. 

Mr. Edwards, when he had charge of the Manchester Library, 
after a careful enumeration, made out that three-fifths of its 
frequenters were of the class of artisans, mill-workers, opera- 
tives and their families, while the other two-fifths were shop- 
keepers, clerks, teachers, students, school-boys, etc. It is proba- 
ble that, with our frequenters of the Lower Hall, much the same 
proportion is preserved among corresponding classes in our 
community. By the reports of the Manchester Library, it is not 
possible to say what proportion, year by year, fiction has held in 
their circulation, but Mr. Edwards determined, in 1857, that it 
was five-eighths of the whole, which is probably in excess of 
what ours is now, if our juveniles be thrown out; and they have, 
at Manchester, a subordinate department for such readers, which 
relieves of this class, in a measure, the general circulation. 

It will be seen that, counting duplicates, over one-third of our 
J.ower Library is fiction and juveniles; and if the Trustees were 
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to make their purchases three-fourths of this class, according to 
the demand, thus multiplying the copies of popular fiction, they 
could much, and probably vastly, increase the aggregate circula- 
tion; but it would inevitably augment the fiction-readers out of 
all proportion to the other readers. It is in this way that the 
New York Mercantile Library has run up its large circulation, 
even among a class of subscription-readers, which must average 
on a social scale above ours at the Lower Hall, and which does 
not include readers of juveniles. They have latterly sought to 
make their purchases meet the demand, and the result has been 
that while in 1851, 27 per cent. of its purchases were novels, the 
proportion has been increasing so that it is now full 75 per cent. 
or somewhat more than our circulation is, including juveniles. 
Your Committee, then, are not of the opinion that this large 
percentage of fiction with us, is anything that need surprise or 
alarm us. Good fiction is doubtless salutary, and the general 
character of juvenile literature is much improved over what it 
formerly was. That there are some books among the collection in 
our Lower Hall which are not of the wholesomest, may be allowed ; 
but a conscientious effort is made to exclude rigorously everything 
that is of decidedly evil tendency, and of the half-morbid sort to 
allow but one, or at most but a very few copies. We may say 
that the best novels are seldom read in a way to do the most 
good; but that is a circumstance of course beyond any library’s 
control, and there is a good deal to say in favor of supplying 
the masses with reading of even an inferior order rather than 
they should not read at all. Some are of the opinion that much 
reading of the lower grades will naturally conduce to over-satisfy 
such half-formed or vitiated tastes, and divert the reader into more 
wholesome ways. There are’ others who hold that excess only 
confirms the bad tendency. We will not judge between them. 
It needs must be that to most minds of a low intellectual 
culture, books must be of a character attractive in subject to that 
grade, or they will not be regarded at all. Once regarded, there 
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is a fair chance of substituting for books attractive in subject, 
those attractive in manner, thus leading to a higher range of 
subjects. Take two instances: The Miuhlbach novels have no 
great artistic or literary merit, but they make history attractive 
to an average order of minds, and the change from them to an 
attractive historian is not too abrupt to be easy. The Mayne 
Reid books — most. of them—are exceedingly entertaining in 
matters of natural history,.and show what an advance has 
been made within a half century in preparing science for the 
enlightenment of the young. The transition from such books to 
attractive works on science, say such as Hugh Miller’s, is not 
uncommonly made. - Your Committee look upon the passion for 
reading as formative, and, with such influences as is hoped may 
be at work in the public schools and in the family, capable of 
remunerative results even at the bottom of the scale. It is not 
to be expected, however, that this progressive betterment will 
show itself in our statistics, for every year a new influx of 
readers may take the place of those advancing, and preserve the 
old ratio. Indeed, it would not be strange, if as our circulation 
enlarges, there is a show of retrogression. The private circu- 
lating libraries are in the way of our greatly increasing the 
number of our frequenters in the Lower Hall from the higher 
classes; and we must descend lower and lower in the scale to 
increase at all beyond the natural growth of the classes ordina- 
rily frequenting. Such a descent must inevitably tell upon the 
character of our circulation. 

Your Committee were desirous of ascertaining by some test 
authors and test books, the general nature of this large demand 
for fiction, which included about 138,000 volumes for the year. 
They present first, a tabularization of some juveniles, showing 
the aggregate circulation of each in volumes. 

Mayne Reid’s Books . : 4 : . 4,903 
Abbott’s Stories . - ; - - o/ 3,021 
Harpers’ Story Books . : : sy 2,219 
Franconia Stories : : : ; ; 932 
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Andersen’s Tales . 
Grimm’s Tales 
Florence Stories . 
Carleton’s ‘‘ Winning His Way” 
Oliver Optic’s ‘* All Aboard” 
$s We omtave Old salt”. 
oh: «Young Lieutenant ” 
Every Boy’s Book | 
Boy’s Own Book . 
Swiss Family Robinson 
Robinson Crusoe . 
Tanglewood Tales Reais) yas 


390 
311 
200 - 
183 
199 
120 
270 
156 
72 
«0 
55 
50 
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We will next compare some popular novelists, showing the 


number of volumes to each, including duplicates, and the average 


circulation per volume. 


No. of 
Author, vols. 
Cooper . : A el 


Marryat. : : ar LLG 
Simms . - : a 104 
Dickens . : - - 206 
Thackeray . ‘ ay ark 
Charles Reade . UY | 
Lever . : 4 ~ Abe 
Scottimiae A ‘ TY) 
Hawthorne. . sa OG 
Tom Hughes . : - 43 
Theodore Winthrop eer 
Mrs. Hentz . : se 90 
Mrs. Grey . : eae 
Mrs. Stowe . - le AW) 
Miss Braddon - ae 49 
Mrs. Stephens : 208 


Miss Muloch . : nti y 
Miss Cummins ; ames: 
Miss Yonge . . ia 
Mrs. Charles . ‘ env 40 


Aggregate 


circulation. 


5,460 
3,730 
2,345 
3,955 
1,295 
923 
2,146 
2,663 
722 
449 
210 
3,375 
805 
980 
946 
630 
1,663 
379 
1,312 
350 


Circulation 
per vol. 


32 
82 
224 
19 
164 
16 
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Of course, this return must be taken cautiously, as showing 
the relative popularity of the several authors. To be accurate, 
it should be certain that the Library is supplied with copies of 
each relative to the demand; and regard must also be had to 
the fact, whether an author’s works are in one or two volumes, 
since the return is by volumes and not by books; and with some 
of them, Miss Braddon, for instance, the number of copies was 
kept purposely less than the demand. 

Some unexpected developments occur with regard to separate 
books. Thus, one of Cooper’s least known novels ranks highest 
of all his, while the “ Pioneers,’ which his publishers say sells 
the best, shows but little more than half the lendings to a 
volume. 


Authors. No. vols. Total. Average. 
Coorer. Miles Wallingford. , See 257 324 
Stories of the Sea . ; Mini 2538 37 
Pioneers : : : = 10 258 254 
Marryat. Midshipman Easy 5 385 77 
Privateersman : c* 2 70 35 
Smms. Katharine Walton . ; pe MY) 207 23 
Border Beagles wad 131 33 
Dickens. Pickwick . : . - «20 386 19 
Nicholas Nickleby : ht G1 344 11 
Lever. Charles O’Malley . ; are? 273 222 
Scorr. Ivanhoe . . : : see 293 13 
Guy Mannering. : wild 259 19 
Tales of the Crusaders. ~ 2 144 12 
Cuas. Reape. White Lies . ; Ay 60 30 
Cloister and Hearth . 10 136 134 
Very Hard Cash . ero Ws. 126 19 
Never too Late, ete. . 23 223 10 
Box Tunnel, etc. . Fe ia | 26 26 
Christie Johnstone on 4 126 31 
Peg Woflington 2 61 30 


Clouds and Sunshine . 4 
Love me Little; ete. . 3 43 14 
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Authors. ‘ 
Tom Hugues. Rugby . 
Oxford . 
White Horse 
Tom Hoop. Tales 
Tylney Hall 
Prose and Verse 
HAWTHORNE. Scarlet Letter 
Seven Gables 
Blithedale Romance 
Marble Faun . 
Twice Told Tales . 
Old Manse 
D. G. Mircuetyt. Dr. Johns 
Other Books 
LONGFELLow. Hyperion 


Kavenagh 
Tueo. WintHRoP. Cecil Dreeme. 
John Brent 


Canoe and Saddle . 
Edwin Brothertoft . 


TrowpripceE. Neighbor Jackwood 
Cudjo’s Cave 
Miss Cummins. Mabel Vaughan . 
El Fureidis . 
Lamplighter 
Haunted Hearts . 
Mrs. Hentz. Rena 


Planter’s Northern Bride. 


Ernest Linwood 
Mrs. Grey. Flirt : 
Miss Mutocn. John Halifax 
Christian’s Mistake 
Miss Yonee. Heir of Redcliffe 
Daisy Chain . 
- Ben Sylvester 


No. vols. 


6 
30 
7 
1 


Total. 


169 
175 
105 
20 
40 
13 
200 
112 
100 
100 
85 
79 
56 
107 
70 
36 
88 
60 
4] 
21 
420 
212 
187 
100 
75 
17 
279 
400 
371 
182 
241 
184 
205 
144 
60 
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Average. 
28 
18 
15 
20 
20 
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Take some single, long-established works of fiction: 


Don Quixote . , . : } 4 eG 
Gil Blas . : : : , : 2 tite: 
Gulliver’s Travels . : : A - eee 


Paul and Virginia. ; ‘ ° ; any 
Tristram Shandy ; : : 4 ed. 
Vicar of Wakefield . : : , ‘ ete 


Miss Burney’s Evelina, 9 vols. . : ; . 245 
Undine. . : 3 , ‘ d . 48 
Picciola . 4 : - : : ; wn 


Take, now, a few good or popular books of recent years which 
may be presumed to have lost their freshness: 


William Ware’s Tales. : : : Cine OU 
Lavengro 5 ; . ‘ : 5 of O28 
Potiphar Papers. ‘ : : : -baeU 
Elsie Venner . ; P : oP: +2800 
Caxtons . : : : ; ; : noo 
Lowell’s New Priest ; } b 3 : 8 
Pique’ . 4 eee : ' : : . 140 
Amber Gods . .. ; : : : o HLS 
Alton Locke . : ‘ ; : ‘ ove ite 
Vivian Grey . ; : ; © ME gIIG 
J. P. Kennedy’s books . : ° ' 72280 
Typee . : ‘ : ° , ; - 40 
Charles Auchester . é i ; ; rer 
Naomi . ; : : ie ‘ ’ » "46 
Jane Eyre ; 5 : : : é - 18] 
Coningsby . é : . ° , erule 
Sam Slick : ; : ’ ; : » «%89 
Out of His Head . ; é ‘ ; - 8d 


A. few of the more ephemeral type: ; 


Dunn Browne. ; : 4 ; : = pou 
Artemas Ward 5 ‘ . “ : yo BH 
Verdant Green - = - Z ; ED 
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We turn, now, to the remaining quarter of our circulation, 
covering other -books than fiction. The circulation of French, 
German and Italian books was 5,064, and these authors are 


noted : 
Dudevant (George Sand) 
Victor Hugo 
Goethe : ‘ : : 
Kotzebue : ; z ; " 
Schiller . - : 


Richter in English translations : 


Campaner Thal 

Levana . : ; 

Titan A : : : : 
Walt and Vult : : : : 


Poetry, rama, Rhetoric and Belles Lettres circulated 8,750 ; and 


these are noted: 


Tennyson, 12 vols. : : . 124, or 10 each 


Longfellow, 44 vols... ; . 429, or 10 each 
Whittier, 6 vols. . : : . 91, or 15 each 
Clough . : ; : : : 4 
Shakespeare . ; : 3 . O45 
Bell’s Theatre : : ; . 859 


Minor Drama F : : hed Sit | 


Sciences, Arts, Professions, etc., circulated 12,250 vols.; and 
these are noted in Domestic Economy and Agriculture : 


Mrs. Hale’s Cook Book, 4 copies 
Mrs. Putnam’s Cook Book, 1 copy 
Mackenzie’s Receipts, 4 copies, 
Inquire Within, 2 copies . 
$600 a Year, 1 copy. : 
How I Managed My Children, 4 copies, 
Copeland’s Landscape Gardening, 2 copies 
How to Get a Farm, 2 copies 

8 : 
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How to Farm Profitably, 1 copy 

Ten Acres Enough, 2 copies 

Allen’s Grape Culture, 3 copies 
Rand’s Parlor Gardener, 1 copy 
Downing’s Landscape, etc., 3 copies . 


Travels circulated 8,837; and these are noted: 


Kane’s Arctic Explorations, 23 vols. 
Livingstone’s Africa, 11 vols. 
Burton’s Travels, 8 vols. . 

Speke’s Africa, 1 vol. : ; 
B. Taylor’s books, 28 vols. , . 
Eothen . 5 : : . : 
Crescent and Cross . ; : . 
Fletcher’s Brazil 


Mistory and Politics circulated 5,425; and there are noted: 
. 154 
. 125 
. 3823 


Froude’s England, 40 vols. 

Motley’s Histories, 24 vols. 
Prescott’s Histories, 101 vols. 
Abbott’s Histories, 10 vols. ; . 
Bancroft, 67 vols. 

Headley’s Histories, 2 vols. 

Carlyle’s Frederick, 10 vols. 
Parkman’s Pontiac . 5 4 
Parkman’s Pioneers . ; 
Benton’s Thirty Years, 2 vols. . 


These of local interest: 


Frothingham’s Siege of Boston . 
Drake’s Boston. ; . 
Barry’s Massachusetts, 3 vols. . 
Wells’ Samuel Adams, 3 vols. . 


Loring’s Boston Orators 


These connected with the late war: 


Nichols’ Great March 
Miles O’Reilly . 


20 
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Semmes’ Cruise : ai ; : hod 
Coffin’s Four Years’ Fighting : ( : ais, 
Greeley’s American Conflict, 2 vols. . : ary 
Youth’s History of the Rebellion : : . 20 
Barnard’s Peninsular Campaign - ; Anes 


These few theological or similar works: 


Ecce Homo, 4 copies : : : : . 934 
Ecce Deus, 4 copies . : 2 : : Foi gi) 
Renan’s Jesus, 4 copies. : ° : wag 
Cumming’s books . ; : : é soeud st 
Spurgeon’s books, 5 copies : : : “idl 
Ingraham’s Pillar of Fire . : - : ea), 
Ingraham’s House of David. : : cael 
Pilgrim’s Progress . ; : : : LS 
Essays and Reviews . : - : 3 eee ts! 


These few miscellaneous : 


Dana’s Idle Man : , . : nO 
Thoreau’s Walden . : : : ; . oA 
Catlin’s Indians ‘ s : 5 7 MuBES 
Webster’s Works : : : : : uSZ 
John Adams’ Works. : ; : : ora 9 
Harper’s Monthly, (bound volumes) . : 2,737 
Guerin’s Journal ; : sev LS 


Oehlenschlager’s Correggio, cae arab . #16 


It should not be forgotten that these statistics pertain to the 
Lower Hall solely ; and some of the works designated may also be 
found in the Bates Hall. Your Committee cannot but see that 
here are the means, through this record of slips, of apportioning 
supply in duplicates to demand, better than were at hand before 
this new system was put in practice. 


Is tHE READING Room WELL-MANAGED AND SUFFICIENTLY 
SuppLiep? Until the past year there has never been any trust- 
worthy record kept of the use of this department. The new 
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system of delivering periodicals on application, while it debars 
some from a rapid survey of all as they lie upon tables, works 
advantageously for the greater number, secures order, and pro- 
tects the property from mutilation and loss, to a degree not pos- 
sible by any system of espionage. It has, accordingly, been safe 
to add duplicates freely, and of 13 periodicals we now have 53 
copies, and 195 single copies of other periodicals, making 208 
in all. The Reading Room was opened in 1859 with 140. The 
present number is divided by languages: 


English ; : 4 : : ‘ : 141 
French 5 : : : : ; : 39 
German : : : : . : 5 27 
Ttalian ; e “ ; : é : 1 


And by classes: 


Scientific . : i . : : 85 
Literary  . “ ° : ° : : 68 
Religious. : ; : : : . 18 
Illustrated and foreign newspapers. ‘ 12 
Commercial 9 
Fashions ; : , : é : 6 
Illustrated Magazine . ; ; : : 3 
Juveniles ; 3 
Fine Arts 3 
Diplomacy . 1 


During the past year there have been 91,832 readers of peri- 
odicals and reference books, and of this number 12,348 were 
females. It shows something of the different constitution of so- 
ciety, that of the 71,353 readers in the corresponding department 
at Manchester, but 288 were females. The average number of 
readers daily the past year was 254, and 283 magazines were 
read on an average daily for the 289 days the room was open. 
Some 60 persons, mostly strangers, enter the room daily, out of 
curiosity. 


—_ 
i 
> 
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Can ANYTHING MORE BE DONE TO GUARD THE Books From Mv- 
TILATION AND Loss? Mr. Ticknor, in the preliminary report of 
1852, in sketching out a plan for the Library, novel in some impor- 
tant respects for a public institution, and which is substantially 
the basis upon which it is administered to-day, urged strongly the 
desirability and probable safety of circulating the books freely 
among certain classes of our community ( where the class bore 
with it a kind of responsibility), without any surety but their per- 
sonal recognizance ; but contemplated that it might become neces- 
sary in ordinary cases to require some pecuniary guaranty. The 
free libraries in England, which were about that time starting, 
under the Parliamentary acts of 1850, were requiring this as a 
condition, before their privileges were accorded to a citizen; and 
they have retained it without any apparent check upon their 
usefulness, and with much greater security to their property, 
than we have enjoyed. Still, the experiment of a freer library 
than the world had ever known, was not, perhaps, an ill-timed 
one, and, for a while, it was thought to have been an un- 
varying success, and, to this day, no pecuniary voucher is de- 
manded. 

A few books were reported lost, at first, in Mason Street, and 
the number had increased, until the last year in that place, it 
was two hundred for the year. Still, it was thought there had 
been no wantonness. In 1857, we began to hear of mutilations, 
with hints at future stringency. The next year, it was thought 
some degree of wantonness was discoverable. The first year 
in the present building (1859), one hundred and thirty were 
reported lost; of these, forty-two were subsequently recovered, 
leaving eighty-eight unaccounted for. It increased yearly, until 
it had got to be annually between five and six hundred, when, at 
the beginning of last year, some check was put upon it by issu- 
ing new cards and recalling, the old ones. Still, for the past 
year, four hundred and sixty volumes are reported missing, and 
of these, two hundred and ten are charged to borrowers, who 
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cannot be found or traced at the addresses they gave, leaving 
the sad inference of premeditated fraud. 

Nor is this a measure of the wanton damage to the books. 
Mutilations and defacements are becoming common. In 1862, 
the Superintendent reported, that, in his judgment, more was to 
be feared from this evil than from loss; and in successive reports 
it has been dwelt upon, and the time predicted when stricter 
supervision of the delivery would be necessary. There was 
formerly no adequate remedy for this kind of injury when dis- 
covered, and it was hardly possible with the force at command 
to collate a sixth part of the books returned. Last winter the 
necessary law to meet such cases of mutilation and defacement 
was passed by the Legislature; and the statutes of the Com- 
monwealth now afford a wholesome remedy in discoverable 
cases. 

The losses from wear and tear, if actually done in good ser- 
vice, excite no unpleasant inferences. Not a few books come 
into the library’s possession partly worn. While in Mason Street 
200 were reported worn out; and since the library has been in 
the present building, the number worn out must have averaged 
that yearly. The ratio will of course increase as the books are 
longer in use. During the past year over 4,800 volumes have 
been either rebound or had their bindings repaired, a small por- 
tion of which belonged to the Bates Hall. Your Committee 
cannot learn that this absolute wearing out of books is anything 
more than ought to be expected. Comparing our experience with 
that at Manchester, there seems to be something in our favor, pro- 
vided, of course, the same degree of damage condemns a book in 
both libraries. Thus the aggregate circulation at Manchester for 
its first five years was about the same as ours for the first three 
years in the present building, and while at Manchester 800 vol- 
umes were reported worn out, with us it was less than 500. A 
popular novel usually wears out two or three strong bindings 
before it is condemned. Some estimates can be made of the 
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wear, from the fact that one person is employed most of the time 
in renewing the paper covers on the Lower Hall books. 

The total number of missing and worn out books has been 
about 6,700 volumes from the beginning; and this, on an aggre- 
gate circulation of 2,000,000, is only something over one-third 
of one per cent.; which is not excessive certainly. This amount 
of loss is almost exactly the same that the records of the New 
York Mercantile Library show it to have sustained, on the same 
number of volumes, during its career. 

What proportion of this number can be put down to abso- 
lute theft or books unaccounted for, it is not easy to ascer- 
tain; but your Committee see by the records that this most dis- 
graceful kind of loss is increasing out of all proportion to the cir- 
culation, which is now only 30 per cent. more than it was in 
1859, while the loss in unaccounted-for books, on the best data that 
can be found, is something like 300 percent. more. This increase 
does not probably show a relative increase of offenders, since a 
few, by observing the impunity with which it could be done, 
would naturally enlarge their range of depredations. The refer- 
ence books around the desks in the Bates Hall and the Reading 
Room are open to the inroads of a class of thieves, known to the 
police, to exist in fraternities, so that books stolen from libraries 
and shops in one large city, are transmitted to their fellows in 
another to be disposed of. These practices are in no small 
degree doing a work of demoralization, which every consider- 
ation of justice and well-being requires to be checked. 

To do this without temporarily curtailing the circulation were, 
perhaps, not easy. The example of Manchester showed, that 
where considerable restraint had been put at the start and con- 
sistently kept up, a large circulation could be maintained. Your 
Committee know that it is more difficult to impose restraints at 
a late day; but they believe it is never too late to do right; and 
the public will be sure to see that by right-doing their privileges 
are more fully protected than ever. 
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At Manchester they require two pecuniary vouchers among 
the rate-payers, renewed every five years, for each applicant. 
On the same circulation as ours in 1865-6, they lost but fifty-six 
volumes, and they were all replaced — thirty-three by the bor- 
rowers, and twenty-three by the guarantors. Beside this they 
enforce pecuniary satisfaction for mutilations and defacements. 

Your Committee understand that in the new registration now 
in progress each applicant is required to give two referees, who 
can, if need be, verify his statements. By this means, several 
irregularities that might have caused confusion and loss, have 
been discovered and guarded against. Your Committee believe 
this restraint good as far as it goes, and trust that it will not be 
found necessary to go to the limit employed at Manchester; but 
they have no hesitation in saying, that this community should 
assert its right to be called quite as orderly as any other; and 
if that pre-eminence can only be secured by the pecuniary 
vouchers, they should be required. 

In the Bates Hall the loss has not as yet been great. There 
were reported last year as lost since the opening in 1862, 43; 
and of these 10 have been recovered; and 18 have been added 
to this number during the past year, some of which will doubt- 
less be found, so that the total now gone from the shelves is 51, 
beside 48 charged to borrowers and not yet returned. 

In conclusion, your Committee would bespeak for the Public 
Library of the City of Boston, from all quarters, a continuation 
of that enlightened interest, which has in the past been bestowed 
upon it with a success, that is both gratifying to this community, 
and a source of admiration with strangers. 


Respectfully submitted, 
JUSTIN WINSOR. 
_ALFONSO BOWMAN. 
CHAS. W. FREELAND. 
C. D. HOMANS. 
HERMAN J. WARNER. 


R. C. WATERSTON. 
PuBLic LipraRyY, Nov. 11th, 1867. 


[B] 
REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


To the Trustees of the Public Library of the City of Boston. 


GENTLEMEN: In obedience to the requirements of the By- 
Laws, I beg leave to present to you a Report upon the condition 
and increase of the Library for the year ending September 1, 
1867. 

In consequence of the facilities furnished by the new method 
of recording loans, I had the satisfaction of presenting to you 
immediately after the close of the year ending July 31, 1867, the 
annual statistics respecting the growth and use of the Library 
which heretofore could only be partially obtained two or three 
months later. These statistics have given to the Committee of 
Citizens appointed to examine the Library, much better means of 
knowing accurately and fully the condition and progress of the 
institution, than any of their predecessors had enjoyed. In their 
Report will be found a systematic analysis of these figures, and 
deductions from them of great importance. 


INCREASE OF THE COLLECTIONS. 
In Both Halls. 


Books. Pamphlets, Other articles. 
Presented . ; . 1,465 7,769 33 
Purchased . : - 7,895 104 
By Exchange ‘ » oof a 
Total of Accessions . 9,197 7,877 33 


9 
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Whole number of donors, 300. 

A list of the names of donors is appended to this Report, and 
marked [AA]. 

It will be understood that some of the books added—most of 
them donations—are duplicates, and that many of the pamphlets 
have been bound and placed on the shelves as books, and a 
large number of books lost and worn out since the opening of 
the Library have not been replaced; consequently the accessions 
for the year cannot be added to the aggregate reported last 
year, in order to find the present extent of the collection. 

Among the donations for the year are several which should be 
particularly mentioned. 

The Hon. William Gray presented at one time 417 volumes, 
many of them works of importance, besides pamphlets and sev- 
eral large maps and plans of special value. 

William Everett, Esq., presented, besides several valuable 
books, 6,829 pamphlets, some of them of much rarity, collected 
by his late honored and lamented father. 

The children of the late Hon. Josiah Quincy have given to the 
Library a large number of the early Public Documents of the 
United States Government, bound in 128 volumes folio and octavo, 
collected as they were published, by their father, with indexes 
and notes in his own handwriting. The importance of this col- 
lection to the Public Library is very great. The set presented 
by Mr. Everett was perhaps the very best in the country. He 
commenced it in the earliest days of his public life, and spared 
neither money nor time to make it complete. But before his day 
a large number of these documents were quite beyond reach. It 
is these earliest and scarcest of the government publications 
which Mr. Quincy, with characteristic foresight and care, gath- 
ered and guarded, and which his children have now most worth- 
ily placed where they may add to the many permanent memorials 
of the public spirit and high intelligence of their father. 

A bust of Mr. Everett, by Thomas Ball, was presented to the 
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city by the subscribers to the Everett statue, with the request 
that it should be deposited in the Public Library. It is placed 
in the Lower room, now devoted to works of art. 

A bust of J. Lothrop Motley, by Richard S. Greenough, has also 
been presented by Mr. Thomas B. Curtis, and has been placed 
most appropriately with the bust of Mr. Everett. 

The accessions to the Bates Hall for the year may be generally 
classified by subjects as follows. The classification is, however, 
of books as they now stand upon the shelves. It does not include 
those books which are necessarily placed by themselves, such as 
the Bowditch, Parker, and Prince Libraries. The divisions in 
the Lower Hall are not given. It is known, however, that they 
are, all of them, of the popular class of books, and most of them 
in the English language. 

The whole number of books pizcod during the year in the 
Lower Hall, is 3,002. 


Classification of Accessions in the Bates Hall, 1866-67. 


Cyclopeedias, ete. ; ; , : . 24 vols. 
Bibliography and Literary History ° . : ets WE bade 
General History and Geography . . ’ ; a} vo ais 
American History and Literature : ‘ ; xi ko §58 
English History and Literature . : : ‘ mei Dol bina 
French History and Literature . : : ; ee hoon s) 
Italian History and Literature . ° ‘ - Fe ete ia! 
German History and Literature . ; : eae Aone 
Greek and Latin Classics and Philology : : POE EL ek 
History and Literature of other countries of ca ope 

and Asia . - : : ovo de® 
Periodicals and nase of Faataba Bbatuties TO LA. 
Theology and Ecclesiastical History . . : oh 36540" 
Metaphysics and the Social Sciences. ; ; o PI1SSig 
Jurisprudence. : ; ; é ’ : of adories® 
Political Economy , ; ‘ ; : : er ie aed 


Medical Science . é ees . . : .2 370 = 
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Natural History . : ; . 3 . 155 vols. 
Mathematics and the Physick Bah oes : ; rOS12t ss 
Useful Arts. ; : < : : : : 77? Glee 


Fine Arts. ; ; ; : é : : a Awe 
100 

Prince Library . : ; : 5 : : L529 
Total ° , , : : . : mip 


The following statement shows the number of recent publica- 
tzons included among the accessions : 


English books printed in Great Britain, 635 volumes. 
rf ‘¢ printed in America, 1,154 fs 
4M ‘¢ printed on the Continent, 104 oe 
Foreign : : : ; ; oe pou st 


2,432 volumes. 
uplicates . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 4 97 “i 


oe 


2,529 volumes. 


The Trustees have, by a standing invitation, — often repub- 
lished, — requested persons wishing books which they could not 
find in the Library, to ask for them by filling blanks furnished 
for the purpose; and the promise has been made that such books 
shall, unless there is some special reason to the contrary, be 
purchased as soon as possible. The number of these requests 
has increased latterly from year to year. It frequently happens 
that persons ask for books already in the Library. In such 
cases they are immediately informed of the fact through the 
mail. When a book asked for has been procured, the applicant 
receives immediate notice, and is told that the volume will be 
retained five days subject to his order. 

The following table shows the number of books asked for dur- 
ing each month of the last year, the number of them which were 
found to be already upon the shelves, and the number procured : 
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Date. 
1866. August 
‘¢ September . 
‘¢ October 


ob November. 
66 December . 


1867. January 
sae Pebruary) . 
«¢ March 
April 
eo May.. 
ee 
eauly.. 


No. asked for. 


ff 

ae AE 
- 42 
46 

36 

51 

92 

62 

67 


546 


No. in Lib’y. 


PRESENT EXTENT OF THE COLLECTIONS. 


69 


No. rec’d since. 


The Library contained by shelf-lists on the 1st of August, 


1867: 


In the Bates Hall 
In the Lower Hall 


Total 


The books in the Bates Hall comprise : 
The general Library, classified by subjects . 


The Bowditch Library, kept by itself . 
The Parker Library, kept by itself 
The Prince Library, kept by itself 


Sale Duplicates not located . 


Books not located Aug. 1, 1867, (all todatsar ating) 


110,782 
25,199 


135,981 


87,557 
2,542 
11,721 
1,952 
5,332 
1,678 


110,782 


The classificatuon of the books by subjects, is, in the Bates 


Hall: 
Cyclopeedias 


Bibliography and Ties History . 


1,054 vols. 
2,585 *¢ 
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History and Geography . : : : : . 8,070 vols. 
American History and Literature . ay iets i) Used mes 
English History and Literature  . : E . EL Ue ones 
French History and Literature ° : : . Oooo 
Italian History and Literature : : : .. 4,00 ome 
German History and Literature : 4 : Prins 5 Balen 3: 


Greek and Latin Classics and Philology . : ot OsUd oes 
. History and Literature of other countries of Europe 

and Asia . : ; : : ; mae -£ AN fe oh 
Periodicals and Transactions of Learned Societies . 10,458 ‘* 
Theology and Ecclesiastical History : : ome ecisr 


Metaphysics, Ethics, and the Social Sciences «2620 ies 
Political Economy . : : : : : : OF Lies 
Jurisprudence . : , : ; : : “) 2,014 
Medical Science : : . : ; “ . 4,405 * 
Natural History . . ‘ : SH i040 20 ee 
Mathematics and the Phvston! Soran : : | pk 056 Bee 
Useful Arts. - " : : : ; : STi 


Fine Arts ; : : : 4 : ; «| 2eaTeee 
Miscellaneous pamphlets : : : : ; OS lige 


87,656 vols. 
From which deduct books not at present on the shelves Do cate 


87,557 vols. 


This classification does not include the Parker, Bowditch, and 
Prince Libraries. , 

With regard to the numbers assigned to the Lower Hall, it 
was remarked last year in my Report, that the enumeration in- 
cluded all the books which from the beginning had been placed 
there. The enumeration was, however, taken from the shelf-lists, 
without regard to the lost and replaced books, of which it was 
then impossible to give any satisfactory statement. It was added, 
that when the re-organization, at that time only commenced, should 
be completed, a more exact enumeration would be made, which 
would doubtless show a considerably diminished number. This 


| and 
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year I am able to report the figures after the revision. It will be 
seen, that, although 3,002 volumes have been placed during the 
year in the Lower library, the present number of books is actu- 
ally 167 less than the number reported last year. It thus appears 
that 3,169 books, lost or worn.out during the nine years since the 
library was first opened to the public, have not been replaced. 

The following table represents the present classification of the 
books by subjects in the Lower Hall: 


No. on shelves. 


Theology, Moral and Intellectual Science, Education . 1,488 


Jurisprudence, Political Science . 5 : ; 270 
Medicine, Mathematics, Physics and Natural Sciences 167 05 
Useful and Fine Arts, Military and Naval Art and Sciences 599 
American History and Politics . : : ; : 1,023 
Foreign History and Politics : ; : : : 1,333 
Poetry, Drama, Oratory and Rhetoric . ; : : 2,268 
Fiction and Juvenile Works : : ; : : 7,165 
Biography . : : : ; : : : : 2,342 
Travels , : ; : ; ; : ; ; 1,897 
Libraries, (Bohn’s, etc.) Collections, Periodicals, etc. . 2,621 
German Books 3 : : ; : : : , 1,137 
Italian Books : - : : : : j ; 221 
French Books ‘ : p ‘ ; ; 1,043 
Books of Reference in the Beading Room. ; ang 87 

25,199 


The number of Pamphlets reported, 1866 . 386,566 
sf + added by purchase, 1867 . . 108 
ast $ PLS ON ALION LOO, .\s. .« 7,769 


Tore wees gids 


This enumeration includes all the pamphlets which have been 
reported as added to the Library from the beginning. But more 
than 5000 have been bound either separately or in volumes con- 
taining several pamphlets each. By far the greater part of the 
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remainder are duplicates or odd numbers of magazines and 
legislative documents, or publications of little, if of any, value. 
The whole collection should be revised, and every pamphlet 
of which another copy exists in the Library, or which is not 
esteemed of value, be no longer included in the enumeration. 
Although much has been done, it has been impossible, with the 
force employed in the Library, to do all that is required for the 
proper care of the pamphlets; and the place, where of neces- 
sity they are kept, is insufficient and extremely inconvenient. 


The Sale Duplicates, August, 1866, were . : . Ostet Lovolss 
‘* added, 1866-67, mostly donations 714 ‘“ 


5,855 vols. 
Duplicates disposed of, 1866-67 . : : ob O28 cack 


Total remaining in the possession of the Library 5,332 vols. 


USE OF THE LIBRARY. 


Notwithstanding the fact that some two or three thousand 
volumes at a time have during the year been, in the Lower Hall, 
retained from circulation in order to prepare the Finding Lists, 
we have to report a more extensive use of the books than in any 
previous year. } 


In the Bates Hall were lent for home use, 13,696 vols. 
In the Lower Hall : ; ; : 185,714 ~** 


Total for home use. : : 197,410 vols. 
Add books used in the Bates Hall : 11,553 * 


208,963 vols. 


The Library was open 277 days. 
The average, therefore, of books used each day was 754.37 
Of which, used in Bates Hall : : : 91.98 


The greatest circulation on any one day was on the 23d of 
February, when 1,813 books were given out, and in the Lower 


Abe 
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Hall 1,411 returned; a circulation larger by nearly three 
hundred than on any previous day in the history of the Library. 

These figures do not represent the use of the books of refer- 
ence in the Bates Hall, nor in the Reading Room, nor the use of 
large numbers of books for extensive researches, often permitted 
on especial applications, nor the use of the specifications of 
English Patents which have been consulted during the year by 
197 persons, 248 hours. 

The following table represents the percentage of use of the 
various classes of books in the Bates Hall: 


Bibliography : : : : : iy een Cenk: 
General History and Literature. ; hate zt 
American History and Literature . iaeal ham h 2 a 
English History and Literature. ? joc 20 oS 
French History and Literature iL 


Italian History and Literature ° 

German History and Literature 

Greek and Latin Classics 

Oriental History and Literature 

Periodicals ; : : 
Transactions of Learned Societies 

Theology, Ethics, and Education . . 
Jurisprudence, Government, Political Economy 
Medicine 

Natural History : 

Mathematical and Physical Sciences 

Fine and Useful Arts .. ° 

Miscellaneous 


RPanmMowoanrFr QI QP WOR OWN 


As compared with the table for the preceding year, this shows 
an increase of 4 per cent. in American History and Literature, of 
2 per cent. in English History and Literature, and of Transactions 
of Learned Societies, and of German History, and of 1 per cent. 
in French History and Literature and in the Mathematical and 


Physical Sciences; and a decrease of 4 per cent. in the use of 
10 
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Periodicals, 3 per cent. in the Useful and Fine Arts, 2 per cent. 
each in Medicine and Bibliography, and 1 per cent. in Miscella- 
neous books. 

For the first time since the Library was opened to the public, 
we have been able to obtain full and exact statistics respecting 
the use of books in the Lower Hall. The record-slips of books 
borrowed and returned are all preserved in the order of their 
shelf-numbers, and it is possible to ascertain the number of books 
on every subject borrowed, and the number of times each book 
has been lent. These slips furnish a resource never before pos- 
sessed for ascertaining the real wants of the public, and the 
directions in which the Library may be made more useful. The 
Examining Committee have, with much care and minuteness, 
attended to the details thus furnished, and in their Report have 
presented elaborate, instructive and interesting results and 
deductions. The importance to the future usefulness of the 
Library must be great. The facts will, some of them, perhaps, 
be unexpected; but they are facts and should be known, and 
their bearing and tendency should be carefully considered, as 
they fortunately have been by the Committee. 

I will merely present, in this place, the general clussificution of 
the Loans in the Lower Hall, and refer to the ample details in 
the Report of the Examining Committee. 


No. of Loans. Per cent. 

Of Books in Science, Arts and Professions . - 12,250. .066 
History . : : eee ae : Tiieasdeote Vee 
Poetry, Drama . ; : : ; cLplacakp ian 04d 
Biography ; ; : ; : . | 1,245 + 0389 
Voyages and Travels . ; . 8,837 .048 
Periodicals and Libraries (like Bohn’ s) . 11,480 .062 
French, German and Italian. d »+ 6,064  .027 


Fiction and Juvenile Books ; P . 124,663 .682 
183,714 .100 


‘ina 
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_ It was stated, in the last Report, that it was deemed necessary 
to renew the cards of all persons using the Library, and that it 
was hoped that by this means many of the evil practices which 
had brought discredit upon the Library would be checked. Of 
the effect of the renewal, in this respect, [ shall have occasion to 
speak in another part of this Report. During the year, 6,990 
cards were given to new applicants, and the cards of about 5,000 
former signers were renewed, making the whole number of 
persons who had registered their names from the first opening of 
the Library in this building — 52,859. 


LOSSES AND INJURIES. 


The report this year of losses and injuries is full and accurate. 
How far the Library has been abused is no longer a matter of 
judgment and estimate, but of facts and figures. The way in 
which the wrongs have been done is also in most cases known. 
The point to which the measures of prevention are to be directed, 
also, has become distinctly noticeable. 


In the Bates Hall, the whole number of. books missing from 


the beginning, to August, 1866, was : P : 33 
From August, 1866, to August, 1867 . : 7 : 18 
Total from the beginning ; : : : ol 


The whole number of books charged to borrowers and 
not returned from the beginning, to August, 1866, 


was . ; : : , : : : : - 27 
From August, 1866, to August, 1867 . : : : 21 
Total from the beginning : : ; : 48 


Some of the missing books will, doubtless, be regained; and 
most of those charged to individuals will, probably, be replaced. 
The condition of the books in the Bates Hall is generally excel- 
lent. No complaints have been made of mutilations or deface- 
ment. 
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In the Lower Hall, the accumulated losses and misplacements, 
the natural wear and tear, and the many irregularities of the 
unparalleled use for nine years had borne heavily upon the con- 
dition of the Library, and required great labor and patience in 
the revision which has been pursued under the skilful guidance 
of Mr. Jillson, with the striking results here numerically pre- 
sented. 


— 
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The whole number of persons to whom notices were sent 
by mail that they had kept the books borrowed over 
the fourteen days allowed by the Rules, was . : . 15,652 
The whole number of persons who kept their books over 
twenty-one days, and to whom a special messenger was 


sent to regain the books ‘ : : . . 1,449 
The whole number not returned at the close of the Library 

year. : " , ; ‘ : ; 315 
Number of these rere or accounted for . : : 105 
Whole number which were taken by persons who could not 

be found of which a few have been returned . : ; 237 
The amount paid for postage and messenger’s service was $714 48 
The amount received for fines and messenger’s fees . $366 50 


‘These statements show the oreat slackness of borrowers with 
regard to the return or renewal of their books. When it is 
remembered that the term of the loan may be doubled, without 
returning the book to the Library, on simply requesting by note 
the renewal, this amount of delinquency seems the more strange 
and inexcusable. 

The labor and expense of writing and sending by mail 15,652 
notices to delinquents was very considerable. 

Still greater were the cost and trouble of sending for books 
by the messenger. He was engaged in searches often fruitless, 
and even when he succeeded in regaining the book, it was fre- 
quently after a long and tedious pursuit. 

And, after all the labor and expenditure, the result now is that 
two hundred and ten books were taken, as it would appear, with 
deliberate deception. 

The delinquents were not only unjust to the Library, but to 
many honest frequenters of it who desired to use the books thus 
withdrawn from their reach. 

The time of the attendants in the Library required in tracing 
these delinquencies, was a serious charge upon the funds of the 
institution, while the exercise of less vigilance would have resulted 
in a great loss of books and a reproach which would have 
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rested heavily upon the generally careful frequenters of the 
Library. It will be seen, also, that the fines and messenger’s fees 
collected are but a partial offset to the amount paid for postage 
and the services of the messenger. 

Were the circulation small, and the persons using the Library 
few in number, it might be possible to exercise greater care in 
the delivery of the books and in the scrutiny of applicants. But 
in a circulation like this it is utterly impossible to do anything 
more than to answer applications without questions or delays. 

The reasons why so many who had borrowed books could not 
be found, was, that they had registered false names or false resi- 
dences. One person was ascertained to have had in use three 
cards ‘at one time taken under aliases. Several persons had 
taken two cards on one name at different times. Many were 
using cards of other persons improperly obtained. It appeared, 
too, upon inquiry, that these evil practices had most alarmingly 
increased. 

These facts came gradually to the full knowledge of the Trus- 
tees, as the careful methods of recording loans and following 
delinquents under the new system brought them to light from 
week to week. They were well considered. The cause of the 
evil became clearly manifest. The registration had been too 
unguarded. But it was a difficult question how to apply the 
remedy. ‘To require of each applicant for cards a pecuniary 
guarantee was the most obvious, the easiest, and the most com- 
mon way. But it was feared that this might sometimes operate 
to prevent poor but worthy people from applying. It was, there- 
fore, proposed to try first a plan of requiring every one asking 
for a card to name two persons who could verify his statements. 
Such reference does not involve any pecuniary responsibility on 
the part of the persons referred to, nor impose any trouble upon 
them, nor raise any questions of delicacy in making the reference. 

But such references, if required of one, must be of all. Other- 
wise offence might be taken. No thoughtful person, it was sup- 
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posed, would object to so small a service for the public good, 
when he considers that humbler people would have their pride 
serious wounded should they notice that they alone and not all 
others were required to give the means of verifying their state- 
ments. In this plan there seems to be the least possible trouble 
to applicants consistent with probable security for the books, and 
it is earnestly hoped that it may be effectual, and obviate the ne- 
cessity of resorting to more stringent measures. 

Objections would, of course, be made to any change, that it 
would drive people from the Library, diminish the circulation, ete. 
The same objections were made last year against the new sys- 
tem of recording loans then introduced, and they are now seen 
and acknowledged to have been entirely groundless. But, thus 
far, during three months, instead of driving people away, the 
registration has proceeded more rapidly than during the same 
length of time when the first records were opened in this build- 
ing, and the new measures are showing beneficial results. Al- 
ready attempts have been detected at forging the names of other 
persons upon the application-slip, and at committing various 
irregularities which would have caused much trouble and ex- 
pense, had they not been forestalled. 


THE READING ROOM FOR PERIODICALS. 


The use of the Reading Room for periodicals has never be- 
fore been so large, nor its order ever so satisfactory. None of 
the magazines have been stolen or wantonly mutilated. This 
improvement is due entirely to the new system of placing the 
magazines under the care of an attendant, to be given out on 
application signed by the borrower. 

I regret to state that some of the books placed for free con- 
sultation in this room have been stolen. It is believed, however, 
that they were nearly all taken by one person, who for several 
months has desisted from his nefarious practices here. 


— 4 
— ~ & 
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PERIODICALS. 


Whole number in the Reading Room . é ‘ . 208 
Whole number of which there are duplicates i. . 14 


as follows : 
Atlantic Monthly 
American Agriculturist 
American Phrenological Journal 
Godey’s Lady’s Book 
Dwight’s Journal of Music 
Every Saturday . 
Harper’s Bazar . 
Harper’s Monthly 
Harper’s Weekly 
Our Young Folks 
Nation : ‘ 
North American Review 
Peterson’s Magazine . 
Round Table 
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At the suggestion of a reader, a Bulletin is now placed in the 
room, giving the date of reception of the last number of each 


periodical. 


The following are the statistics of the room for the year: 


Readers of Books of Reference ; Males 
Females 
Readers of Periodicals and Books of Reference ; ae 
emales 


Whole number of readers 
Number of magazines read 
Visitors not reading 


Number of days open from eee: sltiy 1866, to August 


1, 1867 
Average of readers per day 
Average of visitors not reading 
Ave.age of magazines read 

11 


14,319 

3,955 
65,165 

8,393 
73,558 
81,783 
17,623 


289 
254152 
60388 


282288 
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CATALOGUES. 


In the Bates Hall, since the publication of the large Supple- 
ment, the accessions have been made known to the public by 
means of the interleaved catalogues which have been promptly 
kept up to the last books located. 

The Catalogue of the Prince Library upon cards, has been 
completely finished with the fulness, and it is hoped, with the 
minute accuracy, which the importance of this valuable collection 
demands. The part containing books relating to America, has 
been copied for the press with titles abridged, but still of suffi- 
cient length to render each book and edition identifiable, and the 
printing has been commenced. 

In the Lower Hall, the work upon the “Finding Lists” has 
been pressed forward as rapidly as possible. But it has been 
impeded by the necessity of first revising and reorganizing the 
whole collection, while, at the same time, the Library was open 
to the public. Notwithstanding these difficulties, the Finding 
Lists for twelve of the alcoves, containing the Departments of 
Fiction, Arts and Sciences, History, and Foreign Languages, have 
been published and distributed —the lists of two alcoves of 
Biography, and two of Voyages and Travels are now made nearly 
ready for the press, and some of the work of collation and reor- 
ganization has been performed for the remaining four alcoves. 
These Finding Lists have been received with much favor, and 
when the printing of them shall be completed, it will be possi- 
ble to commence almost immediately upon the re-publication of 
the Index to the Lower Library, with all subsequent accessions, 
in the form so long familiar to our readers. 


THE BULLETIN. 


So great were the labors of the officers of the Library during 
the year, that it was found impossible to commence the publica- 
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tion of the Bulletin as recommended by the last Examining 
Committee, before the month of October, when the first number 
was issued, containing the books received in the Library during 
the month of September, and in the Lower Hall, all titles supple- 
mentary to the various Finding Lists which have been printed. 
These Bulletins are sold at the merely nominal price of two 
cents a copy, and have been widely distributed. It is proposed 
to continue them at intervals, which, if the publication proves as 
acceptable and useful as now expected, may be monthly. 

In each branch of the Library a Daily Bulletin is open to the 
public, of all newly published books as they are received. Such 
books are almost invariably made accessible to readers within 
twenty-four hours after they are brought into the building. 


THE INDICATOR. 


One other means, recently adopted for the convenience of the 
public, remains to be described, which has received the name of 
the Indicator. 

Every borrower has from the beginning been allowed to place 
upon his card applications for twenty books at one time, that 
he might be the more sure of getting a book, and the visitor, 
who had thus filled his card with requests, was obliged to wait 
his turn for the attendant to make search, perhaps for every one 
of the twenty books, to be disappointed after all. The delay 
thus experienced was often greatly increased by the common 
practice of visitors, which it seemed impossible to prevent, of 
immediately sending back the card which had been returned 
without a book, with the same numbers remaining upon it. This 
state of things was long a most serious inconvenience to the fre- 
quenters of the Library and a severe burden upon the attendants. 

To obviate these great difficulties, the device named has been 
recently invented and placed in the Library. It shows to a 
borrower, at a glance, without the necessity of reference to an 
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attendant of the Library, whether any book sought, is, at the 
moment, on the shelf or lent out; and, therefore, renders it unnec- 
essary to send in a card indicating books which cannot be 
procured. 

The Indicator at present constructed, applies to Alcoves 4, 7, 
14, and 17, containing works of fiction and juvenile books, of 
which a separate Finding List has been printed. 

An upright framework is so arranged as to receive strips of 
wood, one inch square and about two feet in length, placed one 
above another, to represent each a shelf, and pierced with rows 
of holes, say five-eighths of an inch in diameter, to contain re- 
versible pins, each of which represents a book. 

The shelfnumber is to be found at the end of each strip. The 
number denoting the order of the book upon the shelf is placed 
upon each end of every pin. 

The pins are reversible. On one end of each pin the num- 
ber is printed in black on white ground. When the book is on 
the shelf, this end of the pin is always turned outwards. 

On the other end of the pin, the number of the book is 
printed in white on black ground. When the book is out, this 
end of the pin is always turned outwards. 

The use of the Indicator seems to have been readily under- 
stood even by children. It has proved already of the greatest 
convenience to frequenters of the Library, and has been received 
with much favor. There seems no reason to doubt that it will 
prove permanently useful. 

The two tables previously published, giving the statistics of 
the progress of the Library are appended to this Report, and 
marked [BB]. 

The usual financial statement is appended to this Report, and 


marked [CC]. 
Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES C, JEWETT, 


Superintendent. 
PuBLIC LIBRARY, Nov. 12, 1867. 
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LIST OF DONORS. 


Bates, Joshua, London, interest on the fund of . . $50,000 


Bigelow, Hon. John P., eG a. . 7 : 1,000 
Franklin Club, sf oy fs : : 1,000 
Lawrence, Hon. Abbott, ‘ Be nN : t 10,000 
Phillips, Hon. Jonathan, ‘“ Ae : : 30,000 
Townsend, Mary P.,_ - 4 ae ae : 3 4,000 

$96,000 


The interest of these donations, with the exception of that of 
the Townsend Fund (which is invested in a mortgage at six per 
cent.), has been paid in gold, at the rate of five per cent. per 
annum. 


A bust in marble of Mr. Everett, by Thomas Ball, presented by 
the subscribers to the Everett Statue, through their Committee. 
The pedestal in marble presented by the artist. 

A bust in marble of J. Lothrop Motley, by Richard S. Greenough, 
presented by Mr. Thomas B. Curtis. 
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DONORS. 


Abbot, Ezra, Cambridge, 

Abbot, Samuel L., M. D., 

Adams, Mrs. Susan J., 

Albany. Young Men’s Association, 

American B’d of Commissioners for Foreign missions, 
American Peace Society, 

American Philosophical Society, 

American Tract Society, 

American Unitarian Association, 

Ames, Ellis, Canton, 

Amory, Thomas C., 

Andover Theological Seminary, 

Anonymous, 

Appleton, John, M. D., 

Appleton, William S., 

Asta-Burnaga, Francisco Solano, Chilian Minister, 
Atwood, Charles, 

Babcock, Rev. Samuel B., Dedham, 

Baker, Nathaniel B., Adjutant General of Iowa, 
Balfour, David M., 

Barlow, Francis C., Secretary of State, N. Y., 
Barnard, James M., 

Bartlett, Hon. John R., Secretary of State, R. L., 
Bates, Henry W.., 

Bates, Samuel P., 

Belding, Keith & Co., 

Bemis, George, 

Black, James, Lancaster, Pa., 

Bodichon, B., 

Bogart, W. H., Albany, NV. Y., 


Bokum, Rev. Hermann, Wash., D. nea piece sheet music. 


Boston. City of, 

Atheneum, 

Board of Trade, 

— City Hospital, 

Gas Light Company, 

Home for Aged Men, 

—— Impartial Suffrage League, 
— Mercantile Library Association, 
— Provident Association, 

Society for Medical Improvement, 
Society of Natural History, 
Boutwell, Hon. George S., 

Bradlee, Rev. Caleb Davis, 
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Brighton. Holton Library, kyfient 
Brooks, Rev. Charles, Medford, | 3 
Brown, Francis Henry, M. D., 1 
Brown, G. H., 1 
Brown, John Carter, Providence, R. I. I: 
Brown, Sam’! G., Pres. of Hamilton Col., Clinton, N.Y., | 1 
Bullock, His Hacellency Alexander H., 1 
Perham, T. O. H.P., 1 
Burroughs, Rev. Henry, Jr., 1 
Bush, Rev. Solon Wanton, 36 
California. Academy of Natural Sciences, 1 | 
Cambridge. Harvard College, 

Charlestown. Naval Library and Institute, 1 
Cheever, David W., M. D., 

Chicago. Historical Society, 
Young Men’s Association, 
Christern, F. W., New York, 

Clapp, Hon. William W., 

Clarke, Edward H., M. D., 

Clarke, Henry, Poultney, Vt., 1 
Coolidge, Joseph, 

Cornell, William M., M. D., 2 
Cotting, Benjamin E., Roxbury, 1 
Cotting, Miss Charlotte C., 

Creamer, David, 

Cutter, Charles A., Cambridge, 

Dalton, Edward B., M. D., 

Dana, Charles F., 3 
Dana, Richard H., Jr., 

Davis, Rear Admiral Charles H., 

Dawson, Henry B., Morrisania, N. Y., 

Deane, Charles, 

Delmar, Aiexander, Bureau of Statistics, U. S., 

Detroit. Young Men’s Society, 

Divoll, Ira, St. Louis, Mo., 1 
Donnelly, J., 
Dorr, Eben Ritchie, 1 
Dorr, Frederic H., 1 
Duren, Elnathan, Bangor, Me., 
Dutton, E. P., and Co., 1 
Eagleswood. Military Academy, 1 
Edinburgh. Royal Society, 2 
Eliot, Hon. Thomas D., Ay 
Ellis, Charles M., 1 
Everett, William, 13 |6829 
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DONORS. 


Farnham, Rev. Luther, 
Farwell, Stephen T., 

Foley, William J., 

Forman, Rev. J. G., Alton, Til., 
Foster, William H., Andover, 
Gannett, Ezra S., D.D., 
Goldsmith, Seth, Charlestown, 
Gould, Hon. John S., © 

Gould and Lincoln, 


Gray, Hon. William, Newspaper cuttings, 16 maps. 


Great Britain. Commissioners of Admiralty, 
Commissioners of Patents, 
Royal Observatory, 
Secretary of State for War, 
Green, Samuel A., M. D., 

Greene, George Washington, 

Greenough, William W., 

Halifax, NV. S. Free Library, 

Halliwell, James O., London, 

Harper and Brothers, New York, 

Hartford. Young Men’s Institute, 
Haynes, Henry W., 

Hilgard, J. E., U. S. Coast Survey Office, 
Holton, Isaac F., South Malden, 

Hooper, Hon. Samuel, 

Howard, Maj. Gen. O. O., 

Huber, John F., Lancaster, Pa., 

Inglis, James, 

Irvine, William, Adjutant General, N. Y., 
Jarvis, Edward, M. D., 

Jenkins, Thornton N., U. S. Bureau of Navigation, 
Keokuk. Library Association, 

Lane, Frederick A., New York, 
Langworthy, Rev. Isaac P., 


Lawrence, Abbott, 1 map. 


Leigh, Dr. Edwin, 

Leonard, Joseph, 

Lewis. Winslow, M. D., 
Lincoln, Hon. Frederic W., Jr., 
Lincoln, Henry W., 

Lissovski, Admiral, of Russia, 
Littell and Gay, 

London. British Museum, 
—— Corporation of, 


| Vols. Pam 
5) 
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8 
1 
1 
17. 
4 | 14 
1 
2 
415 | 15 
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14 
1 
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1 
1 
1 
1 4. 
8 | 8 
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13 
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DONORS, 


London. Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Royal Astronomical Society, 
——— Royal Geographical Society, 
Royal Society, 
Long Island College Hospital, 
Long Island Historical Society, 
Loring, Hon. Charles G., 
Loring, Joseph S., 
Lousada, Marquis, 
Lowell, Mr., 
Lowell. City of, 
City Library, 
Lunt, Hon. George, 
MacCarthy, Denis Florence, Dublin, 
McCleary, Samuel F., 
M’Culloch, Hon. Hugh, Sec. Treas., U. S., 
McDougail, Hon. William, Ottawa, Canada, 
Mackie, William B., M. D., 
Maine. Adjutant General, 
Manchester, Lng. Free Library, 
Marvin, Selden E., Adjutant General of N. Y., 
Maryland Historical Society, 
Mason, Mrs. A. B., 
Massachusetts. State of, 
State Library, 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
May, Miss Abby W., 
Meigs, Gen. Montgomery C., Quartermaster Gen.U.S.A., 
Metcalf, Hon. Theron, 
Milan (Muncipality of), 
Reale Istituto Lombardo, 
Miles, C. Kdwin, M. D., Roxbury, 
Minnesota Historical Society, 
Minot, Francis, M. D., 
Minot, William, 
Moore, Charles’ W., 
Morgan, Henry J., Canada, 
Munsell, Joel, Albany, 
Napoleon III, Emperor of the French, 
National Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
New Bedford. Free Public Library, 
New England Historic-Genealogical Society, 
New England Loyal Publication Society, 10 broadsides. 
New Hayen. Yale College, 
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DONORS. 


New York. Astor Library, 

Chamber of Commerce, 
———— College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
—— Loyal Publication Society, 
——— Mercantile Library Association, 
University, Convocation of, 
Newburyport. Public Library, 

Nicholson, fev. Henry D., 

Nicolson, Samuel, 

Odiorne, James C., 

Ohio Mechanics’ Institute, 

Onderdonk, Henry, Jr., Jamaica, LZ. I., 
Otis, Miss Mary, 

Parker, Henry Tuke, London, 

Parkhurst, Henry M., 

Peabody, Rev. Andrew P., 

Peirce, Prof. Benj., Supt. Coast Survey, U. 8S. A., 1 map. 
Pennsylvania. Alleghany College, 
Perkins, Benjamin, 

Perry, fev. William Stevens, 
Philadelphia. Board of Health, 

Library Company, 
Loganian Library, 
Philbrick, John D., 

Pickering, J. Frank, 

Pim, Bedford, Commander R. N., 


Pittsburg. Young Men’s Mercantile Library Associa- 


tion, 
Powers, Thomas H., Philadelphia, 
Pratt, Rev. J. B., LL. D., Cruden, Aberdeenshire, 
Providence. City of, 
Butler Hospital for the Insane, 
Punchard, fev. George, 
Quincy, Family of the late Hon. Josiah, 
Rangabe, His Excellency, A. R. 
Rankin, Rev. Jeremiah E., Charlestown, 
Read, John Meredith, J7., 
Read, William, W. D., 
Reiff, J. C., 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Rhode Island M. W. Grand Lodge, 
Rice, Hon. Alexander H., 3 maps. 
Richardson, James B., 
Rimmel, Julius, London, 
Rogers, John K., Treas. Boston Type Foundry, 
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DONORS. 


Salter, Richard H., M. D., 

San Francisco. Mercantile Library Association, 
Odd Fellows’ Library, 
Seidensticker, James G., Chicago, Til., 
Shaw, Benjamin S., M. D., 

Sibley, John Langdon, Librarian of Harvard University, 
Smith, Charles C., 

Smith, Samuel, Worcester, 

Snow, Edwin M., Providence, R. I. 

Soule, Richard, and Wheeler, W. A., 

South Danvers. Peabody Institute, 

Spath, Julius, 

Spofford, A. R., Librarian of Congress, 
Springfield. City Library Association, 
Squier, Hon. E. George, New York, 
Stevenson, Hon. J. Thomas, 

Story, Joseph, 

Sturgis, Miss, 

Sturgis, F. R., M. D., 

Sumner, Hon. Charles, 

Sutton, Hon. J. Manners, Gov. of Trinidad, 
Talbot, I. Tisdale, M. D., 

Taunton. Public Library, 

Thayer, Alexander Wheelock, 

Ticknor, George, 1 newspaper. 
Torrance, Prof. F. W., Montreal, 
Townsend, Solomon D., M. D., 

Troy. Young Mens’ Association, 

Tribner and Co., London, 

Turner, Alfred, 

Tuttle, Charles W., 

United States. Bureau of Statistics, 

Coast Survey Office, 
————— Department of the Interior, 
——————_ Department of State, 
—————__ Naval Observatory, 
Sanitary Commission, 
Upton, George B., 

Venice. Istituto Veneto, 

Vienna. K. K. Geologische Reichsanstalt, 
Walley, Hon. Samuel H., 

Waltham. Public Library, 

Warner, Hermann J., 

Warren, Hon. Charles H., 

Warren, J. Mason, M. D., 
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Warren, Josiah, 14 newspapers. 
Washington, Hon. Peter G.., 
Washington. Smithsonian Institution, 
Waterston, Rev. Robert C., 
Welles, Edgar T., Clerk, Navy Department, U. S., 
Welles, Hon. Gideon, Secretary of the Navy, U.S., 
Wells, Hon. Chandler J., 
Whitmore, William H., 6 
Whitney, Rev. Frederic A., Brighton, . 1 
Whitney, Henry Austin, 1 
Wilder, Burt G., S. B. M. D., 1 
Wilder, Hon. Marshall P., ; 15 
Williams and Norgate, London, 3 
Willis, Nathaniel, 3 
Wilson, Hon. Henry, 47 
Wines, Rev. E. C., 1 
Winthrop, Hon. Robert C., 1 
Wisconsin. Institution for the Education of the Blind, 
Wood, F. A., New York, 
Wood, Rev. Horatio, Lowell, 
Worcester. American Antiquarian Society, 

Free Public Library, 
Worthington and Flanders, 
Wright, J. J., 
Young, His Honor, Chief Justice, W. | Halifes, NEN a 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


PERIODICALS. 


Complete Files for the Year from the Publishers. 


Advocate of Peace. 


American Baptist Missionary Union. Missionary Magazine. 


American Unitarian Association. Monthly Magazine. 
Boston Daily Evening Traveller. 

Boston Musical Times. 

Bostoner Intelligenz-Blatt. 

Commonwealth. 

Freemason’s Monthly Magazine. 

Hall’s Journal of Health. 

London. Royal Astronomical Society. Monthly Notices. 
Royal Geographical Society. Proceedings. 
Masonic Monthly. 

Nation, The, New York. 

New England Farmer. 

Philadelphia. Entomological Society. Proceedings. 
Radical. 

Salem. Essex Institute. Proceedings. 

Saturday Express. 

Student and Schoolmate. 

Sunday Times. 

Tribner’s American and Oriental Literary Record. 
Weekly Standard, Buenos Ayres. 
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TASS Ee 
“VoLUMES IN THE LIBRARY. YEARLY INCREASE. 
Years. Whole Number. Se wae spree & Net increase. Donations. Purchases. 
odd vols. 
1851-52 von renege: tex a z. hy amen Feerie banca Peers Ms Se 
1852-53 9,688 961 a 4 wn epee es 9,688 961 4,000 961 5,688 amas 
1853-54 16,221 3,950 sels siiaaes ane 6,533 | 2,989 2,152 | 2,989 | 4,381 we 
1854-55 22,617 6,507 sv <bions oa 6,396 | 2,557 2,663 | 2,468 3,733 89 
1855-56 28,080 12,386 ene jmegee os 5,463 | 5,879 1,865 | 5,380 3,598 549 
1856-57 34,896 16,053 ers pene One 6,816 | 3,667 1,686 | 3,646 | 5,130 21 
1857-58 70,851 17,938 5 Sc Bec Gc 35,955 | 1,885 | 30,214 | 1,885 5,741 ag 
1858-59 78,043 19,255 60,420 15,819 1,804 7,192 | 1,317 3,405 | 1,317 3,787 mis 
1859-60 85,032 20,707 66,228 17,000 | 1,804 6,989 | 1,452 8,744 | 1,452 | 3,245 Ae 
1860-61 97,386 27,381 75,217 19,161 | 3,008 | 16,948 | 6,674 | 12,299 | 6,656 | 4,649 18 
1861-62 105,034 28,874 84,153 20,881 | 4,794 7,391 | 1,493 1,274 | 1,493 | 6,117 ae 
1862-63 110,563 31,043 88,038 22,525 | 5,287 5,529 | 2,169 829 | 1,958 | 4,700 212 
1863-64 116,934 31,837 93,342 23,592 | 5,116 6,226 | 2,939 1,081 | 2,772 | 5,145 167 
1864-65 123,016 32,553 98,156 24,860 | 4,984 6,082 | 1,516 804 | 1,026 | 5,178 490 
1865-66 130,678 36,566 | 105,312 25,366 | 4,955 7,662 | 4,013 1,476 | 3,342 | 6,286 671 
1866-67 135,981 44,443 | 110,782 25,199 | 5,332 5,303 | 7,877 1,465 | 7,769 7,732 108 
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CIRCULATION. 


YEAR. SIGNATURES. 
1854.. 6,590 ) 
~~ 
1855.. 905 5 
= 
1856..| 2,361 a 
5 
1857..| 2,236 | ~» 
a 
1858..| 1,974 
1859. ./13,329 ) 
1860..| 4,809 
1861..| 4,522 | F 
B 
1862..| 4,326 | w 
ce 
18638. .| 3,495 r 252 
ro) 
1864..| 4,758 | at 
gr 
1865..| 5,324 


1865-6 | 


1866-7} 6,990 


17,066 


Whole No. 


Lent. 


35,389 
81,281 
82,661 
89,423 
75,570 
149,468 
151,020 


160,877 |. 


180,302 
138,027 
184,035 
194,627 
193,862 
208,963 


Daily 


Average. 


aig in Data Ue Eateain bares: 
one day. Hall. Hall. 
535 | Sep. 16 
606 | Reb. lO [esc csccheccs vane 
G47) BED. 28 teecetanclecvnc. : 
TOC SAMY ek: pe cle'e m.omeliny eta ares 
GUS PREDC AT les ccwe eel ocd’ Maes 
PON MGI tu. > ss case elses eevee 
1,002 nh OU. 4) | ess cehelemesis ia ° 
HO0d WHeD woe |. ses aces sce a ae a 
1,517 | Mar. 1} 7,400 | 10,263 
1,534 | Feb. 7| 5,222 7,124 
1,424 | Feb. 27| 7,468 | 11,057 
1,464 | Nov. 19.) 10,371 | 13,090 
1,589 | Feb. 10} 9,763 | 10,438 
1,813 | Feb. 23 | 13,696 | 11,553 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


[CC] 


EXPENDITURES, 


From October 1, 1866, to September 30, 1867. 


Binding 
Books 
Catalogues 
Expense 
Fuel. 
Furniture . 
Gas . 
Periodicals 
Printing 
Salaries 


Stationery . 


Transportation . 


$3,807 
11,222 
3,351 
1,716 
2,608 
594 
1,808 
1,850 
1,879 
21,239 
1,702 
878 


$52,658 
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S04 CONDITA AD... 


SC S037 


REPORT AND ORDERS 


CONCERNING 


SITE FOR NEW BUILDING 


FOR 


STEAM FIRE ENGINE AND HOSE CARRIAGE. 


In Common Council, Nov. 26, 1867. 


Read, laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 


Attest: 
W. P. GREGG, 


Clerk of the Com. Couneii. 


> 


y 


isle bee OST ON, 


Fire DEPARTMENT OFFICE, 
Boston, July 25, 1867. 


To the City Council of the City of Boston: 


GENTLEMEN,— I am instructed by a vote of the Board of Engi- 
neers of the Fire Department to call the attention of the 
Government to the condition of the Hose House on Warren 
Street, and to state, in the opinion of the Board, a new house 
should be erected for the accommodation of this company. 

In addition to the very limited amount of room, and conse- 
quently inconvenient accommodations, it is very damp, destructive 
to property of the city, and injurious to the health of the 


occupants. 
Respectfully submitted, 


JOHN S. DAMRELL, 
Chief Engineer. 


Cartan. “BOSTON, 


In Board of Aldermen, Nov. 7, 1867. 


The Committee on the Fire Department to whom was referred 
the request of the Board of Engineers of said Department, that 
a new house be erected for the Hose Company now located on 
Warren Street, have examined the house in question, and find 
that it is quite damp and thereby injurious to the property 
contained in it, and it is also very limited in its accommodations. 
They are therefore in favor of the erection of a new house in 
that or some other locality, and they recommend that the new 
house be constructed of sufficient size to accommodate a hose 
carriage and apparatus, and a steam engine and its apparatus, 
together with room for the horses to be uscd therewith. But 
before selecting any site the committee desire to procure plans 
and estimates for such a building. They therefore report the 


following order. ; 
For the Committee, 


JONAS FITCH, 


’ Chairman. 


ORDERED: That the Committee on Public Buildings be 
requested to procure plans and estimates for the construction of 
a brick building of sufficient size to accommodate a steam 
engine and a hose carriage and their apparatus, with accommo- 
dations also for the men and horses connected therewith — the 
expense to be charged to the appropriation for Public Buildings. 


HOSE HOUSE ON WARREN STREET. 5 


In Board of Aldermen, Nov. 11, 1867. 
Passed. Sent down for concurrence. 
CHAS. W. SLACK, Chairman. 


In Common Council, Nov. 14, 1867. 


Read, and referred to the Committee on the Fire Depart- 
ment. 


WESTON LEWIS, President. 


ChAT Or BOSON 


In Common Council, Nov. 26, 1867. 


The Committee on the Fire Department on the part of the 
Common Council, to whom was referred the order to procure 
plans and estimates for the construction of a building of suffi- 
cient size to accommodate a Steam Engine and Hose Carriage, 
having considered the subject respectfully 


REPORT: 


That they are convinced from a careful personal inspection of 
the room occupied by Hose Company Number Hight, in War- 
ren Street, that better accommodations are needed in a different 
locality. The Committee are of the opinion, however, that a 
proper site for a new building should be selected before the 
plans and estimates are furnished. ‘They would, therefore 
recommend the passage of the accompanying order, as a substi- 
tute for the order referred to them. 


For the Committee, 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, 


Chairman. 


OrpeRED: That the Committee on Public Buildings be 
requested to select a suitable site for a building of sufficient size 
to accommodate a Steam Engine and Hose Carriage, in the 
vicinity of Church Street, and report the same to the City 
Council. 
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AUDITOR’S MONTHLY EXHIBIT, 


DECEMBER 4, 1867. 
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ort y OF BOSTON. 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 1867-68. | 


MONTHLY EXHIBIT. 


OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF Accounts, City Hatt, 
December 4, 1867. 
To the Honorable City Council: 

Gentlemen, — The undersigned, in compliance with the 3d 
Section of the Ordinance on Finance, herewith presents an Exhibit 
of the General and Special Appropriations for the present finan- 
cial year of 1867-68, as shown in the books in his office, 
December 1, 1867, including the December Draft, being eight 
months’ payments of the financial year, exhibiting the original 
appropriations, the amount expended and the balances of each 
unexpended at that date. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ALFRED T. TURNER, 
Auditor of Accounts. 


SHMNDRATZ APPROPRIATIONS. 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. Pr apepnstions Expended. Bal. Unexpended. 
Adams School House $12,000 00 $11,659 27 $340 73 
Advertising . 4,000 00 1,733 83 2,266 17 
Annuities 1,200 00 455 00 745 00 
Albany Street Bridge 72,000 00 31,883 99 40,116 01 
Armories ; : 16,000 00 7,062 83 8,437 17 
Bells and Clocks 2,000 00 1,269 95 730 05 
Boston Harbor 9,300 00 2,454 54 6.845 46 
Bridges . 14,000 00 9,444 14 4,555 86 
Cemeteries 7,700 00 4,375 08 3,024 92 
City Debt 400,000 00), 284,700 00) 165,300 00 
City Hospital 91,000 00 60,638 56 30,361 44 
Common, etc. *54,050 00 42,713 36 11,336 64 
County of Suffolk . 225,000 00 136,415 59 88,584 41 
Engineer’s Department . 20,000 00 12,898 97 71,101 038 
External Health Cai ana 7,000 00 3,074 38 4.125 O42 
Fire Alarms . : 19,500 00 13,952 40} © 5,047 60 
Fire Department . 159,500 00) =101,988\.28 57,561 72 
Harbor Dredging . : *21,763 48 10,825 58 10,937 90 
Internal Health ‘Department : 232,400 00 161,784 58 70,615 42 
Interest and Premium . 930,000 00 294,903 16} 635,096 84 
Incidental Expenses 75,000 00 56,003 72 18,996 28 
Lamps . : 250,500 00 131,371 60} 119,128 40 
Markets : 8,200 00 4,242 45 3,957 55 
Meridian Street Bridge . A *38,002 50 Aye GAL Rs 280 57 
Militia Bounty : : 30,000 00 39,997 00|#9,997.00 aav. by ‘Tr. 
Mount Hope Cemetery . 

Add Revenue Received,'$9,551. 70 i ESTE Otte Re Ped Wat eat 
New Lunatic Hospital . *114,428 03 1,999 37; 112,428 66 
Old Claims . : 1,500 00 262 03 1,237 97 
Overseers of the Ppor : 50,300 00 15.000 00 35,300 00 
Paving, etc. 250,000 00 203,377 95 46,622 05 
Police . : 473,835 00 283,531 15; 190,303 85 
Public Bathing 25,000 00 22,222 49 23 Chik 
Public Buildings . 63,000 00 37,988 09 25,011 91 
Public Institutions, viz : 

House of Industry 115,000 00 76,786 98 38,213 02 

House of Correction . 78,000 00 43,242 86 34,757 14 

Lunatic Hospital 55,000 00 34,746 69 20,253 31 

Steamboat ‘* Henry Morrison ” 13,000 00 8,214 54 4,785 46 

Pauper Expenses’. ; 12,000 00 5,065 91 6,934 09 

General Expenses at City Office . 6,000 00 3,430 79 2,569 21 

Carried forward $3,972,352 15) $2,172,067 45!$1,819,833 40 


* To these appropriations have been added the balances brought from 1866-67, 
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Amount of each Expended. Bal. Unexpended. 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


Appropriation. 

Brought forward . : : » 1$3,972,352 15)$2,172,067 45 $1,819,833 40 
Public Lands . : : : : *12,102 00 6.140 57 5,961 43 
Public Library . } 4 t *43,258 11 Hf 998 32) 6,259 79 
Printing and Stationery . ! ; 30,000 00 12,384 50 17.615 50 
Reserved Fund . : : ; $225,950 00 52,950 00| 173,000 00 
Salaries. ie 100,000 00 60,268 66) 39,731 34 


Schools and School Hoases, viz: 


High and Grammar School Instractors} 368,700 00; 264,496 43) 104,203 57 


Grammar Schools, Public Buildings, 84,000 00 74,532 65 9,467 35 
Grammar Schools, School Committee, 35,900 00 18,614 84 17,285 16 
Salaries Officers School Committee 12,500 00 8,258 33 4,241 67 
Primary School Instructors . —. 174,750 00) 126,757 36 47,992 64 
Primary Schools, Publie Buildings, 74,250 00 47,932 46 26.317 54 
Primary Schools, School Committee, *13,000 00 11,484 29 1,515 71 
_ Sealers of Weights and Measures. 6,800 00 oye LE 3,078 93 
Sewers and Diains . : ! : 50,000 00 85,257 £20 14,742 80 
State Tax . . : . . : 1,700,000 00; 300,000 00) 1,400,000 00 
War Expenses... . : ; : 10,000 00 3,684 43 6,315 57 
Water Works . 179,000 00 90,850 62 88,149 38 © 
Water Works, Interest and Premium, 550,000 00} 102,790 00} 447,210 00 » 
Widening Streets: . : : : *227,261 16 92,039 40) 185,221 76 
' 
$7,869,823 42/$3,521,228 58/$4,368,143 54 © 
Add Revenue received since ey i 9,551 70 
Advanced by Treasurer . ; 9,997 00 


Total : : : d - | $7,889,372 12 


Total appropriations made by the City Council for 1867-68 . $7,742,435 00 @ 
Total balances from 1866-67 ©.) we 127,388 42 


$7,869,823 42 — 


it ee 


Total appropriations and balances 


TARA hearers 


* To these appropriations have been added the balances brought from 1866-67. 


+The following amounts have been transferred from the Reserved Fund to the following general 


appropriations, viz: q 
Meridian Mtreet, Bridge.) a. 2...» suadeiel ao ible nts t a ene $1,800’ 00 _— 
MZOTNTN OMMMOECsI aan 4) (ous o Lellarctiell’s lot sfilok e. WiteTs, eo latie Welles .0 56.16) 0 4,000 00 4 
PublicvBathinideeses.» tse seks fetes ss Waah ee tile ken, ae 5,000 00 
Public Whipraryye tothe carlo che he te eh ai’o kine Hallisiiw Je/<\e heyy) ev siss ame 4,000 00 
Primary Schools, Public Buildings .....-2seeecsercecevers 4,250 00 
Public Brildingsa. ies ts els) oe elie = » je epee «6 «460 ee © « @ 5,000 00 


$24,050 00 


AUDITOR'S 


MONTHLY : 


EXHIBIT. 


SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


[Under this head the appropriations in some instances are only the balances 
brought from last financial year, and in others, balances and additions made to 


them the present financial year. | 


Appropriations. 


. Albany Street Grading (loan) . 
Albany Street Damages (loan). 

Apple Island (reserved fund) ’ 
Back Bay and Surface Drainage (reve- 
nue) . : : ; ; : 
Central Charity Bureau (revenue and 
loans) , 

Chestnut Hill Driveway (loan) 

Chestnut Hill Reservoir (loans) 

City Hospital Lodge (reserved fund) 

Dedham Street Grading (loan) 

Dover Street (loans) : 

Engine House No. 1 and Ward Room 
Ward 12 (loans) . 

Grammar School Hue, East Boston 
(reserved fund) . 

Grammar School House Wd. 7 (loans) 

Hose House No. 1 (loans) 

Oliver Street (revenue) 

Primary School House, Thacher Street 
(reserved fund) . 

People’s Ferry Drops (loan ‘and re- 
served fund) 

School House, Richmond Street (loan) 

Soldiers’ Relief (revenue) , 

Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument on 
Boston Common (bal. appropriation) 

Wells School House (loans) : 

West City Stables (reserved fund) 


Advanced by Treasurer 


Loan, Revenue, 
or from 
Reserved Fund. 


36 
74 
00 


$36,896 
26,527 
3,750 
43,232 15 
125,410 
111,305 
535,116 
17,200 
25,174 
4,704 


38,000 


14,000 
75.000 
20,000 
93,745 


90 
59 
38 
00 
67 
Il 


00 


4,000 


23,991 
17,785 
6,592 


27,453 
106,000 
7,000 


00 
00 


$1,292,886 00 
163,886 46 


$1,456,772 46 


Expended. 


818,898 35 
19,201 95 
3,750 00 


1,091 82 
45,156 37 
320,388 89 
12,700 00 
15,878 86 
1,000 00 


24,097 77 


8,952 68 
129,230 53 


3,606 16 


21,418 76 
17,762 42 
64,993 53 


3,779 55 
44,406 04 
7,008 97 


$799,611 11 


Less to be 
prov’d for 


$799,611 11 


36,288 46 


Unexpended. 


$17,998 ¢ 


01 
7,325 79 


43,232 15 
124,319 
66,149 
214,727 
4,500 
9,295 
3,704 


08 
22 
49 
00 
81 
11 
13,902 23 
14,000 00 
38,711 54 
11,047 32 


$105,485.33 adv. by Tr 
393 84 


2,572 79 
23 O1 


$58,401.15 adv. by Tr. 


23,673 97 
61,593 96 


$8.97 to be prov’d for. 


$657,170 32 


— 


‘ 


$657,161 35 


RECAPITULATION. 
: cre Expended. Unexpended. 


General 
Special 


#7 889,372 12 


1,456,772 46 


$3,521,228 581$4,368,143 54 
799,611 11 


657,161 35 


a ee ee 


$9,346 144 58 $4,320,839 69/$5.025,304 8&9 
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CLULYy Or, BOS'T ON. 


In Common Council, Dec. 5, 1867. 


The Committee on Ordinances, who were requested to con- 
sider the expediency of appointing an additional assistant in the 
office of the City Solicitor, beg leave to submit the following 


REPORT: 


The purpose sought to be accomplished by the appointment of 
an additional assistant in the Law Department, is greater effi- 
ciency in the collection of assessments and bills due to the city 
for taxes, betterments, abatement of nuisances, paving, laying 
sidewalks, and constructing sewers. From various causes, but 
mainly the lack of sufficient assistance in the Treasurer’s and 
Solicitor’s offices to vigorously prosecute these small claims of 
the city against individuals, a considerable amount of money is 
annually lost to the City Treasury. It has come to be under- 
stood by many citizens, that charges for abatement of nuisances, 
laying sidewalks and constructing sewers, were hardly expected 
to be paid; and that the Board of Aldermen went through the 
form of assessing them merely to comply with the letter of the 
Statutes. 

The Committee have given the subject very careful attention, 
with a view to the establishment of a system which will make 
the collection of these bills as prompt and effective as the col- 
lection of tax-bills. 

They propose that the Treasurer shall appoint an additional 
clerk, whose special duty shall be to attend to the collection 
of the assessments and bills above mentioned; that such bills 
as he fails to collect, upon a proper notification of the parties, 
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shall be sent promptly to the City Solicitor’s Office; that an 
additional Assistant Solicitor shall be appointed, in the same 
manner as the present assistant, whose first duty shall be the 
collection of such bills according to law. For the appointment 
of an additional Clerk in the Treasury Office, no further author- 
ity is needed from the City Council; and the appointment of the 
assistant in the Solicitor’s Office is provided in an ordinance 
submitted herewith. - ° 

The Committee have also deemed it advisable to embody in 
the ordinance a provision for a semi-annual report from the City 
Solicitor to the City Council, giving an account of all legal pro- 
- ceedings in which the City of Boston has any interest. 
The passage of the ordinance is respectfully recommended. 

For the Committee. 
CHAS. W. SLACK, 


Chairman. 


Crier OOS TON: 


IN THE YEAR ONE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SEVEN. 


AN ORDINANCE 
TO AMEND AN ORDINANCE RELATING TO THE LAW DEPARTMENT. 


Be it ordained by the Aldermen and Common Council of the City 
of Boston, in City Council assembled, as follows : 


SrcTion 1. Instead of one Assistant Solicitor for the City of 
Boston, there shall hereafter be nominated and appointed, at the 
time and in the manner expressed in an ordinance, entitled “ An 
Ordinance relating to the Law Department,” passed April sec- 
ond, in the year eighteen hundred and sixty-six, two Assistant 
Solicitors for the City of Boston, whose qualifications, rights, 
duties, disabilities and terms of office shall be the same as are 
in said ordinance prescribed for the Assistant Solicitor. They 
shall each be removable at the pleasure of the Mayor, and 
vacancies may be filled at any time for the unexpired term, in 
the same manner as the original appointment. The two Assist- 
ant Solicitors shall be subject to the order and control of the 
Solicitor in the performance of their duties. 

Sec. 2. In the months of June and December, of, each year, 
the City Solicitor shall make a report in writing to the City 
Council, of all suits or legal proceedings, in which the City of 
Boston has any interest, begun, pending, or determined during 
the six months next preceding the time of making said report; 
and in said report shall state the names of the parties, the 
causes of action, the date when each suit or proceeding was 
begun, and before what court or tribunal, the amount of the 
judgment rendered, if any, and in whose favor; and the con- 
dition of all pending suits or proceedings, with such other 
information as may at any time be prescribed by the Committee 
on Ordinances. 
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REPORT 


Abolishing Corporal Dunishment, 


tee Oy da 


weiy OF BOSTON. 


In School Committee, June 18, 1867. 


A petition was presented, numerously signed, praying the 
School Committee to abolish the practice of corporal punishment 
in the Public Schools; and it was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Regulations. 

Attest : 


BARNARD CAPEN, 
Secretary. 


In School Committee, Nov. 12, 1867. 


Vorep: That the Committee on Rules and Regulations have 
leave to report in print, on the subject referred to them, of 
abolishing corporal punishment in the Public Schools. 


Attest : 
BARNARD CAPEN, 


Secretary. 
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REPORT. 


BoarD OF ScHooL CoMMITTEE, ‘ 
Boston, Nov. 12, 1867. 


The petition of certain citizens, that corporal punishment 
may be abolished in our schools, was some weeks since referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Regulations. The object of this 
reference did not clearly appear at the time, but we have sup- 
posed that the purpose was that this Committee should give to 
the matter thorough, careful, and thoughtful consideration. The 
number and character of the petitioners who have thus respect- 
fully asked the attention of the Board forbids that the petition 
should be acted upon either carelessly or imperiously, while the 
general subject to which it refers is of such vital importance to 
our school system as to demand from the Board consideration 
and reconsideration, that it may be convinced that the position 
which it at present occupies upon this subject is justified by 
experience and sound discretion, and is calculated best to sub- 
serve the interests of education and the welfare of the thou- 
sands of pupils committed to its care. 

In recommending that the petition be placed on file, and that 
the Board continue in the future as in the past to justify the 
occasional and judicious use of corporal punishment in its” 
schools, respect for the Board and for the petitioners, as well as » 
our sense of duty, demands that we should give our reasons for 
the course which we recommend. In regard to the petition, 
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we desire to say, that it bas had its proper effect upon our 
minds, though its influence has been to some extent weakened by 
the knowledge that this movement was the offspring of a tempo- 
rary excitement, and of a just and proper indignation, rather, 
than of deliberate, calm conviction. 

Recognizing corporal punishment as abstractly an evil, we 
have earnestly desired that it might with consistency and safety 
be abolished; but we have reluctantly been forced to the deci- 
sion, that “the greatest good of the greatest number ” demands, 
that the Board should continue to authorize the exercise of it, 
under proper restrictions, when necessary to enforce obedience 
and to maintain discipline. Not that we would be understood 
as justifying its frequent and indiscriminate use, but that it 
should be left in the power of the teachers, and to their judg- 
ment, to be used when other means are inadequate. We do not 
regard it as justifiable as the first resort, but as the last, except 
in very flagrant cases. We do not believe that the violated law 
should be generally met by the severest form of punishment 
recognized by the regulations, or indeed ever, when there are 
evidences of true repentance; but we do believe in Christian 
forbearance so long as it is a virtue, but not when it becomes a 
weakness. We feel that only in cases of gross impropriety, 
of wilful, determined disobedience and persistent defiance of 
the regulations or of the authority of the teacher, is corporal 
punishment justifiable. To this extent, and no further, do we. 
propose to advocate it, and in the arguments which we shall 
adduce, we desire it to be understood that our advocacy reaches 
to this point only. 

It is certainly the part of wisdom not to adopt a new meas- 
ure, or to abrogate an old one, without first inquiring what the 
ultimate effects will probably be, and if they promise only unfor- 
tunate and disastrous results, it would of course be worse than 
folly to introduce any change. It is, therefore, simply a wise pre- 
caution to take this prospective view in the present case. If we 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. y 


abolish corporal punishment entirely from our schools, we take 
from our teachers the power to enforce obedience. They may 
counsel and reason, beseech and implore; they may employ 
every minor penalty, but when these have failed, there is no 
power to command obedience, or to justify the broken law when 
it is defied, and make it respected by the offender, and honora- 
ble in the estimation of the school. 

The pupils in our schools are not all seraphs; they repre- 
sent every variety of human nature, undeveloped it is true, and 
for that reason it is important that they should be wisely edu- 
cated and judiciously, firmly governed. Coming as they do 
from widely different home influences, with various tempera- 
ments and dispositions, it is essential that the teacher should 
use those means to govern each child which a careful study 
of its character has led him to believe to ‘be best. To 
do this successfully, it is necessary to leave the exercise of all 
proper and legal means of restraint and government to the 
discretion of the instructor. It is the duty of each District 
Committee to select its teachers with special regard to their 
“capacity to govern,” as is required by the statutes of the 
Commonwealth; and as they are supposed to possess this 
qualification, the management of their schools must be intrusted 
to their skill and good judgment. If any of them unfortunately 
fail in government and exceed either their rights or their duty, 

‘ that is the weakness of the individual, and not of a system of 
discipline which under judicious and qualified instructors has 
been, and would be, perfectly successful. 

Starting on the supposition, which is the only one we can 
properly adopt, that our teachers are well qualified to govern, 
and fully capable of meeting the responsible duties of their posi- 
tion, there always will be in all the varieties of character and 
disposition which are placed under their care, some pupils, who 
from wilfulness, dislike of restraint, or from being unaccustomed 
to obey, will persist in disobedience and defy the authority of 
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the teacher. Such cases are not imaginary, but are of frequent 
occurrence in our schools. Let us inquire what the duties are, 
of a teacher thus situated, and it may throw some light upon the 
whole question. The teacher stands in the place of the parent 
for the time being, but his authority is derived not from the 
concessions of the parent, but from the character of his office 
as one appointed by a Board which is the creature of the law. 
He is in a measure a public officer, and bound to discharge in 
all respects the duties which the law and the regulations of the 
School Committee place upon him. The object of education is 
stated in the State Constitution in the following words: “ Wis- 
dom and knowledge, as well as virtue, diffused generally among 
the body of the people, being necessary for the preservation of 
their rights and liberties, and as these depend upon spreading 
the opportunities and advantages of education in the various 
parts of the country, and among the different orders of the peo- 
ple, it shall be the duty of legislatures and magistrates in all 
future periods of this Commonwealth, to cherish the interests of 
literature and the sciences, and all seminaries of them, espe- 
cially the University of Cambridge, Public Schools and Grammar 
Schools in the towns,” and the Statutes, in furtherance of these 
ideas, require, “ all instructors of youth to impress upon the minds 
of children and youth committed to their care and instruction, 
the principles of piety, justice, and a sacred regard for truth, 
love to their country, humanity and universal benevolence, and 
those virtues which are the ornaments of human society, and 
the basis upon which a republican constitution is founded.” 

The purpose of the State inassuming the charge of the education 
of its children is, that they may all be so trained, as to become good 
and useful citizens. The education required is not simply intel- 
lectual culture, for this is completely overshadowed by the earn- 
estness with which instruction in virtue, morality, and the duties 
of good citizenship is enjoined. The first duty of a good citizen 
is to yield cheerful obedience to the powers that be. Is it 
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educating a boy in this duty to allow him constantly to violate 
wholesome regulations, and defy the authority lawfully placed 
over him in the school-room? Or, if a boy is persistently profane, 
obscene, vicious or untruthful, is a teacher doing his duty who 
does not use every instrumentality which the law justifies, to 
command obedience, and break up wicked and degrading 
practices? Corporal punishment is one of these instrumentali- 
ties, sanctioned by the best authorities, and justified by the 
decisions of the Courts. Blackstone says, “ The tutor or school- 
master, has such a portion of the power of the parent to restrain 
and correct, as may be necessary to answer the purposes for 
which he is employed.” The Superior Court of Massachusetts 
through Judge Brigham says: “There must be a reasonable 
and proper occasion for the use of force. Such occasion would 
be afforded whenever a pupil, for a violation of a reasonable 
regulation of the school, deserves punishment, or for withholding 
obedience to a reasonable requirement deserves coercion.” . “ For 
the purpose of education, the law gives to the teacher to some 
extent the powers of a parent, and he must punish as parents 
punish.” The Supreme Court of Maine says “The teacher has 
responsible duties to perform and he is entitled in law and in 
reason, to employ the means necessary therefor. It is his 
business to exact obedience in the school room, and it is his 
legal right.” But it is useless to multiply quotations of these 
opinions, though pages might be filled with them; no right or 
duty can be more clearly or conclusively established. Our 
argument syllogized is this. Corporal punishment is an authors 
ized instrumentality for the government and control of pupils 
in our schools; no teacher does his whole duty who does not 
use every authorized instrumentality when necessary for the 
government of the pupils under his care; therefore, no teacher 
does his whole duty to his pupils who does not use corporal 
punishment, when it is necessary, to enforce obedience, or break 


up vicious and hurtful practices. If the teacher’s authority is 
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defied, he has not done his duty till he has brought the refrac- 
- tory pupil into subjection, by the use of all authorized means, 
and corporal punishment is one of them. | 

This brings us a step further in the argument, to this 
point, that it is not right, we do not say illegal, but right 
morally we mean,-—for the School Committee to take away 
from its teachers an authorized instrumentality for the gov- 
ernment of their pupils, which the good of an individual 
scholar, or the welfare of the school may render it necessary 
for them to use. The Board in compliance with the statutes 
enjoins upon its teachers to see that certain regulations are 
enforced, and to suppress lying, profanity, obscenity and theft. 
There are some pupils in our schools upon whom every 
kindly influence and every moderate punishment is tried, and 
yet they will not comply with these requirements; corporal 
punishment alone is potent enough to bring them into subjection. 
If we withhoid from teachers this last resort, just and legal as it 
is, we not only require them to do what we deny them the most 
efficient means of doing in extreme cases, and compel them 
“to make bricks without straw;” but we practically say to bad 
pupils, “Go on in your violation of the regulations, in your 
wicked practices, we do not choose to have the proper, legal 
and necessary means used to prevent such conduct, and to deter 
you from becoming immoral men and unworthy citizens.” 

But the evil does not end with the offeuding pupil, nor 
is he’ the only one interested, for the influence of a bad 
example is contagious, and the increase of such cases would 
demoralize a whole school, and in time destroy the efficiency 
of our school system. The success of one bad boy in vio- 
lating the rules of the school would induce scores of others 
to pursue the same course; but if by proper punishment he 
were obliged to obey, and change his conduct, it would show 
to other pupils that insubordination was followed by pain and 
disgrace, and thus deter them from entering a path which might 
ultimately lead to dishonor and ruin. 
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This naturally suggests one of the most important considera- 
tions connected with this subject. If the Board were to establish a 
rule that corporal punishment should in no case be inflicted, it 
would deprive teachers of the advantage of that restraining in- 
fluence which is exerted upon pupils by the knowledge that it may 
be administered if necessary. It is patent to the experience of all 
familiar with our schools, that the simple fact that pupils know 
that this power can be exercised, very largely prevents the 
necessity of punishment. The wholesome fear of the law and its 
penalties keeps in restraint a certain class in every community 
who have not sufficient principle to govern themselves. This 
influence is as necessary in the school-room as elsewhere, not 
only as a check upon the positively bad. but upon that large 
class who in the formation of character, need something more 
than the teacher’s personal influence to restrain them from acts 
of impropriety and disobedience. In this respect the influence 
of corporal punishment is only good, and its benefits are so 
general and so salutary that they far overbalance any evil 
effects which may sometimes arise from its improper use by 
indiscreet, unworthy and incompetent teachers. 

We now come to the inquiry what is to be done, and 
what will be the result if corporal punishment be abolished ? 
What is to be the course adopted with those pupils with whom 
all kind, friendly and persuasive influences have failed, and 
who from ill-temper, self-will, or natural viciousness, persist in 
disobedience or in evil practices? The alternative which is 
presented is this, either to retain the pupil in school with 
the fearful effect of his influence as one who has obtained 
a complete victory over law and right, associated with the 
daily miasma of his unchecked evil practices, the other is to 
expel him from school, and send him into the streets to grow 
up in ignorance and vice. 

In what we have already said, we have taken it for 
granted that those pupils who refused obedience would still be 
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retained in school, to see if moral suasion would not ultimately 
bring them to terms, as the peculiar sympathy which protected 
a bad boy from corporal punishment, would not consent that he 
should be thrown into the temptations which must necessarily 
result from idleness in the streets. Nevertheless every unpre- 
judiced mind can see that such a course would be dangerous 
and probably disastrous. Indeed there are but few who would 
not feel a presentiment amounting to a clear conviction, that if 
insubordinate and depraved pupils were retained in the schools 
without tne power of force to restrain them, a year would be 
sufficient perfectly to demoralize many, if not all, our schools, 
and produce results so lamentable in their character, that cor- 
poral punishment would be infinitely preferable. On this point 
Horace Mann remarks in his lecture on corporal punishment 
delivered in 1839 to the female teachers of Boston, “ It is 
better to tolerate punishment in cases where the teacher has no 
other resource than to suffer insubordination or disobedience.” 
If, however, this punishment is not tolerated, and obstinate and 
bad pupils cannot safely be retained in the schools, the only 
other course is that which has been generally adopted by those 
who have attempted to dispense with corporal punishment, 
namely, to expel them, pushing them beyond the pale of the 
wholesome and restraining influences of the school-room, into 
the temptations and dangers of idleness and ignorance. ‘This, 
unquestionably, is the only way which is open to the Board if 
corporal punishment is abolished. ‘There would be, however, in 
the practical operations of such a plan, results so startling, 
that the Board may well pause before them, and ask if any 
evils which have existed in the past, or may exist in the future, 
can bear any comparison with those which crowd around the 
adoption of such a measure. 

It would be most dangerous to the public welfare, as well as 
that of the unruly pupil, that just at the time when he had 
started on a wrong course, and most needed all the restraining 
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and reclaiming influence which could be thrown around him, he 
should be left, in defiance of authority and right, to take a 
course dictated only by inexperienced and perverse judgment, 
when, under a firm, steady hand, knowing that he must yield or 
be punished, he might be saved from growing up a pest to soci- 
ety. If this were the policy of the Board, there would be found 
in our schools a large number of boys who, from their own 
inclination and from the influence of others, would gladly 
embrace the opportunity which determined disobedience or 
eross misconduct would furnish to them, of throwing off the 
restraints of school. It would practically place it in the power 
of each pupil to leave the school at any time when ill-temper, a 
whim or a caprice might influence him to persist in disobe- 
dience. How long would it take, under the influence of such a 
policy, to empty our schools of their worst element, which most 
requires their wholesome influence, and to populate our streets 
with idle, troublesome and vicious boys, and fill to repletion our 
institutions for juvenile offenders? ‘These are not imaginative 
or visionary ideas; there are large numbers of boys in our 
schools who would look upon expulsion as a boon, not as a pen- 
alty, if it opened the door to idleness and license. There are 
numbers who are kept in restraint by the knowledge that the 
right to exercise corporal punishment exists, while the experi- 
ence of our teachers will furnish hundreds of instances where 
boys have, by a timely correction of this kind, been turned from 
prospective disgrace and ruin to uprightness of conduct and 
usefulness of life. 

It is not unfrequently the case that a pupil gets beyond the 
control of the parent, who may be a widowed mother, or a dis- 
sipated father, and having taken a turn in the wrong direction, 
corporal punishment may be a necessary restraint to bring him 
back to submission and reflection. The parent may come to the 
teacher and request that the child be made to observe the rules 
of the school, but the instructor can only reply, “I have no power ; 
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I exercised my highest prerogative when I placed before him obe- 
dience or expulsion; he is his own master now, unless you can 
control him.” But we shall be told you can grant to teachers 
this right to punish when a parent requests it; that is, corporal 
punishment is right when inflicted on the judgment of a parent, 
but wrong on that of a teacher. This would place the opinion 
and discretion of the most ignorant, passionate, dissipated or 
vicious parent, as superior to that of those who, if the Committee 
have done their duty, are supposed to be kind and discreet, and 
especially gifted in their capacity to govern. 

There is an additional consideration in the fact, that by 
sanctioning the expulsion of boys from school without the 
exercise of all authorized means of discipline, the Board 
practically nullifies the State law relating to children 
growing up in ignorance, or else it makes a criminal, 
and sends to a penal institution, through this law, these dis- 
obedient and bad boys. Under the law in regard to idle and 
vagrant children, a child growing up in ignorance is liable to be 
sent to the House of Reformation. It is not for us to decide 
whether it would be sufficient answer to such a charge against a 
boy for the parent to say that the child was ready to go to 
school, but he had been expelled for disobedience before all 
authorized means for compelling him to obey had been used, and 
he was therefore forced to grow up in ignorance; but if it were, 
the law would be nullified,—if it were not, this class of children 
would be subjected to the disgrace and degradation of being 
sentenced to a public institution. Would not the judicious 
use of corporal punishment be less objectionable than either 
of these evils? 

If others are so thoughtless or shortsighted as to allow 
resentment or indignation to originate principles of action, 
and to claim, because the right to use corporal punish- 
ment is sometimes abused by indiscreet and unworthy teach- 
ers, it can have no advantages, and should be abolished, it is 
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most certainly the duty of this Board, standing as the inde- 
pendent arbitrator of all interests, not hastily and inconsid- 
erately io jump at the same conclusion, but to move judiciously 
and cautiously, coming to this decision only when it shall have 
become convinced that the use of corporal punishment cannot be 
separated from its abuse so as to make it clear that the benefits 
of the former decidedly outweigh the evils resulting from the 
latter. If our present rule were observed in all cases, an excess 
of punishment would be almost impossible, and if necessary, its 
frequency may be checked by further restraints. But any rule 
will be violated by unprincipled persons, and even if corporal 
punishment were prohibited, that prohibition would be no more 
restraint upon an unsuitabie person, than exists under the pres- 
ent rule. A teacher with an ungovernable temper would, if 
incensed against a boy, inflict bodily pain or injury upon him in 
defiance of any regulation; disgrace, loss of situation, and the 
penalties of the law, have been no check heretofore on such 
teachers, and no greater deterring influence can be exerted in 
any case. Human nature will at times display violent and 
wicked developments in every field of duty and of usefulness. 
No situation is too responsible, no association too pure, and no 
trust too sacred, to guard against the intrusion of the unworthy, 
or the blasting effects of their influence. The responsible posi- 
tion of teacher is no exception to this universal rule; all that it 
is possible to do is to select teachers with the utmost care, and 
check in its incipiency every wrong development; beyond that, it 
is necessary to repose the same confidence in their discretion and 
ability which is practised in every other relation in life. Hun- 
dreds of teachers in our schools have used corporal punishment 
wisely, judiciously, and with good results, to one who has been 
guilty of outrage and abuse. Can any other field of duty show 
results more creditable to those who are engaged in it, or to the 
principles upon which it is conducted? The right of the father 
to chastise his child has been abused; if abuse in a few excep- 
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tional cases is a justification, the law ought to take from all 
parents this means of controlling their children. Because there 
have been cases of malpractice, should there be no surgery? 
Because criminals have escaped justice, should there be no 
pleading in the courts? Because there was a Judas, should the 
gospel of Christ remain unpreached ? 

We find a strong reason for permitting corporal punishment 
in the well known fact, that teachers with great, if not perfect 
unanimity, claim that it is necessary to retain it, in order to 
secure success and efficiency in education. Even those teachers 
who have been compelled by experimentalists to conduct their 
schools without it, feel that their hands are tied, and that they 
are unable to accomplish the highest results in either moral or 
mental culture. That class of teachers who wish, if possible, to 
avoid this form of punishnfent altogether, desire the assistance, 
in accomplishing this purpose, which the knowledge that it can 
be used affords them. It may seem natural that teachers should 
want to retain this power, but it would really be much pleas- 
anter for them to dispense with it, and expel all troublesome 
pupils, retaining only those whose conduct was such as to 
require no discipline. The true and unselfish teacher desires 
to make good and useful citizens of all the pupils brought within 
the sphere of his influence, and to this end will use every proper 
instrumentality at his command. We have more faith in the 
judgment of good practical teachers, than in that of those who 
deal only in theories. 

Sympathy is a noble and creditable sentiment, but it should 
not be wholly expended upon bad boys; the good ones are cer- 
tainly worthy of their share. Every teacher knows that nothing 
is more frequent than annoyances and attacks by evil disposed 
boys upon those who are physically weak and deformed, and 
unable to defend themselves, or whose faithfulness has subjected 
them to the envy or malice of bad pupils. There are many 
ways in which this may be done that would not be amenable to 
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the law, and when done, the author of them, if remonstrated 
with, can laugh at and insult the teacher with impunity, and 
continue his malicious conduct unchecked, unless there is a 
power and a punishment which shall force him to respect the 
person and the rights of the deserving pupil. 

We have thus far regarded this subject only in its direct 
relation to the schools under the supervision of this Board; but 
there are, in addition, a few general considerations to which we 
desire to refer. It is certainly reasonable to suppose that those 
general principles which the universal experience of mankind 
has demonstrated to be applicable to all cases where authority is 
to be exercised, or government conducted, would be to some ex- 
tent useful in the management of public schools. Wherever 
there is law or magistracy, there must be the power of force to 
compel obedience when it is refused, and to inflict punishment 
_ when the law has been violated. It is evident that any attempt 
to exercise government would be a farce and a mockery without 
this “power behind the throne,” of force, as a last resort, to 
maintain authority." This universal law cannot be safely disre- 
garded in the school-room, especially as experience we believe 
has demonstrated, that there are times, when the good of the 
pupil and of the school requires the use of corporal punishment, 
and that the knowledge that there is a power to enforce 
obedience deters the vicious, checks the heedless, and stimulates 
the thoughtless. Our faith is in established principles, rather 
than in chimerical vagaries. 

Nature gives to us as the earliest instruction of infancy the 
lesson that bodily pain follows the violation of her laws, and 
it teaches us not to abuse, but kindly to use the faculties and 
powers which she has givenus. The wisdom of Nature’s manner 
of discipline in regard to the body cannot be questioned. Does 
it not contain suggestions which may be safely followed in dis- 
ciplining the mind? If Nature appeals to the fear of physical 


pain as an influence to compel her children to obey the laws 
3 ; 
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which she has established for the well-being of their bodies, is it 
wrong, when all other means are inadequate, for our teachers to 
appeal to the same influence to train the minds of the young to 
respect those laws which are intended for their intellectual and 
moral advancement? Even the Good Father of us all tells us 
his “spirit will not always strive with men,’ and he chastens 
his children for their good, bringing them through bodily pain 
and affliction to take more just and noble views of the duties of 
life. Is it altogether wrong to carry into the discipline of the 
young the same general principles which Omnipotent Wisdom 
has instituted in its dealings with men? True His wisdom is 
infinite, ours finite, but we trust our most sacred and valued 
privileges to the judgment and control of our fellow-men. Is 
the matter of discipline in our schools of any greater impor- 
tance than these? 

The great objection urged against corporal punishment is, 
that it is degrading and barbarous. So far as it is degrading 
to the refractory pupil, it is one of the objects of this kind 
of punishment to make him feel dishonored and disgraced, that 
through such an appeal to his feelings he may learn that the 
way of the transgressor is hard, and not an easy, pleasant 
path to travel. As to its being degrading to the teacher, 
if it is administered in anger, with a revengeful spirit, or 
even without repugnance, it is degrading; but when it is done 
with a feeling of regret, as a duty, calmly and kindly, after 
showing the pupil the nature of his offence, as our regulations 
require, it is not and cannot be in any way humiliating or 
disgraceful to the teacher. It is the dignified act of ad- 
ministering justice, and as worthy of respect as that of the 
judge who passes sentence, the warden who confines the pris- 
oner, or the sheriff who executes him. In either case it does 
not require a mind of very large compass to look beyond the 
act to the great public good it is intended to serve. ‘To the 
assertion that corporal punishment is barbarous, these argu- 
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ments apply with equal force. We may say further, that, if the 
disuse of it encourages disobedience and defiance of law, vicious 
and degrading habits, idleness and falsehood in school, drives 
children into the streets and into the company of those twin 
sisters, ignorance and vice, and tends to fill the penal institutions 
of the city, it is more barbarous not to use such punishment, 
than it is to exercise it. Those great and good men who, just 
two centuries and a quarter since, laid the foundation of public 
instruction in this Commonwealth, updn so broad a scale that it 
is fully equal to the liberal requirements of the present, and, so 
far as we can judge, to the demands of the future, felt that genuine 
barbarism was to be found in the neglect, not in the too faithful 
training, of children. By the act of the General Court of 1642 
it was made “the duty of the selectmen of each town to have a 
vigilant eye over their brethren and neighbors — to see first that 
none of them shall suffer so much barbarism in any of their fam- 
ilies as not to endeavor to teach, by themselves or others, their 
children and apprentices so much learning as may enable them 
perfectly to read the English tongue.” “Such,” says Horace 
Mann, “ was the idea of barbarism entertained by the colonists 
of Massachusetts Bay.” 

We are told, with more vehemence than fairness, that corporal 
punishment has been entirely abolished in other schools with no 
unfavorable results. We are quite certain, however, that it 
will be found in every such case, that one of two things is true: 
either influences or circumstances exist which cannot be brought 
to bear, and are totally impracticable in our schools; or the 
result produced by such a system of discipline is generally the 
development of a loose, vague, pointless education, both intel- 
lectual and moral, in those who receive it, and, in those who are 
necessarily expelled from it, an unprincipled or criminal life. 

Select schools in other cities, composed of pupils coming from 
the best of home influences, with the fear constantly before them, 
in case of misconduct, of being sent to an inferior school, cannot 
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fairly be held up to us as examples to follow. Our schools are 
not, and cannot be thus constituted, and we must provide for 
them as they are, not as we would for schools of an entirely dif- 
ferent character. But, if it is claimed that, in schools of the same 
character as our Grammar Schools, corporal punishment has been 
abolished, then we submit, that the results produced in those 
schools are not such as to justify the thought of following in the 
course they have adopted. Unless we are willing to degrade 
our school system, and bring its results to a lower level, such 
an example cannot be safely followed, for it is a fact which 
cannot be disguised, that in any public school composed of all 
classes, if the teacher is deprived of the power to command 
respect and obedience, the intellectual and moral development 
of the pupils is weak and stunted. Under such circumstances 
public schools are discredited, and private ones flourish, as 
respectable parents will not, if they can avoid it, send their 
children where under a weak and inefficient discipline idleness 
is cultivated, and contaminating influences are rife. But these 
schools which are so constantly paraded for our attention and 
imitation, not only fail in producing the best results, but are 
obliged in order to accomplish anything to accept that fearful 
alternative upon which we have already dwelt, of expelling those 
whom they are unable to control by the limited means at their 
command. ‘Though there may be much to improve in our sys- 
tem of discipline, it is to be found in restriction and modifica- 
tion, not in abolition. 

While Boston will still find many changes necessary in her 
system of education, it is not egotism to say, that she has much 
reason for congratulation that her schools have been so largely 
successful in producing intelligent citizens, with high and noble 
aspirations, capable of grappling, not only with the difficulties of 
life, but what is far more desirable, with its temptations also. 
Her schools by wise government and wholesome restraint have 
disseminated a high moral tone and influence, and have very 
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generally implanted in the minds of the pupils a clear perception 
of right and wrong, associated with integrity and fixed principles. 
When the system of discipline in the Boston schools produces 
results the opposite of these, then will properly be the time to 
make a radical change, and follow the example of those who 
permit a more lax discipline in their schools; but the results 
which have hitherto been produced present no inducements to 
take this step. We believe that what is most needed is not a 
decided change in the principle upon which our schools are 
disciplined, but rather that faithful industry and the purest, highest 
morality should be inculcated by gentle and kindly influences 
so long as they are efficacious, not however allowing wilful 
neglect of duty, or contempt and disobedience of moral law, even 
if corporal punishment is necessary to enforce diligence, respect 
and obedience. 

If the purpose of our system of public instruction is to pro- 
duce from among those who most need its influence, not good 
citizens, but riotous, turbulent and unprincipled men, who have 
never learned the lesson of submission to rightful authority, or 
acquired the habit of self-restraint, then no surer way of accom- 
plishing this end could be employed, than to take away from 
teachers the power to command obedience to the necessary 
regulations of the school-room. 

It is creditably stated, that previous to the great Philadelphia 
riots, there had been in that city an effort to dispense with 
corporal punishment, and the alternative of expulsion from 
school had been accepted and acted upon. When the riots 
came, and the rioters were arrested, there were found 
among them numbers of these expelled boys, who had been 
fearfully active in every kind of violence, rapine and excess, 
aud who found full scope for those propensities and passions 
which might never have developed, had they been properly 
checked and governed under school influences. This was 
the natural result of that weak system of discipline which 
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regards it as.cruel and wrong, to make a bad boy respect 
authority and obey just laws, and looks with distrust upon that 
timely restraint and government by the teacher which may 
make a good citizen of one who, if left to himself, would grow 
up a curse to society. 

If we desire to reap the whirlwind, there is no surer way than 
to sow the wind. Ungoverned, unrestained, wilful boys, become 
turbulent, violent and vicious men. It is the fitful restless wind 
to-day, but in the darker hour of the morrow, it is the devasta- 
ting whirlwind. But a few years would be necessary to create 
a large element in our population which, at a moment’s warning, 
and on the slightest pretence, would be ready to break out into 
excess and violence. Enough of this character now exists, 
without increasing it by a timid sentimentality. It is better to 
guide, control and direct this element in youth, by school law, 
than shoot it down in the streets when older, under military or 
martial law, or populate with it our penal institutions. 

We cannot close this report, already extended to a length jus- 
tified only by the importance of the subject considered, without re- 
ferring as briefly as possible to the responsibilities of teachers in 
regard to it. There would be no good purpose accomplished by 
concealing the fact, that the prejudice which exists in regard to 
corporal punishment, is due largely to its indiscriminate, unwise 
and excessive use by some teachers. The constant infliction 
of it for trifling offences, if not an abuse, is an unwise use of it, 
not only because it takes the place of those moral and ennobling 
influences that teach the pupil to govern himself, but because it 
destroys the principal power of this kind of punishment, which 
should be found not in the infliction of bodily pain, but in the 
disgrace and shame associated with it. Teachers lacking in 
capacity to govern or instruct, too often attempt to sup- 
ply their deficieucy in personal power by the frequent use of 
the rod, “keeping school” with a book in one _ hand, 
and a stick in the other —the most perfect personification 
of petty tyranny. 
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Nothing looks more suspicious than the constant occurrence 
of such reasons for corporal punishment as impertinence, inatten- 
tion, disorder, restlessness, disturbance, playing, tardiness, not 
one of which, unless aggravated in its character, is worthy of 
it, but should be met by some other form of punishment. 
The kind, sympathetic teacher rarely reports impertinence as 
a cause for punishment, for it is generally the reflection in 
the pupil, of anger, undeserved reproof, or bitter sarcasm on the 
part of the teacher. Children would be more than human to 
sit quietly under the taunts and jokes which we have known 
some teachers to indulge in. Inattention and restlessness tvo 
often originate in the teacher’s lack of ability to make 
the studies interesting; disorder, disturbance, playing, in a 
want of that quiet power which makes itself constantly felt 
as a check upon the pupils, or, it may be, in a most foolish 
waste of power, by attempting to enforce too strict discipline. 
This latter failing may too often be justly placed at the 
door of committee-men who think that a school is failing to 
accomplish its purpose unless you can “hear a pin drop,” and 
that it is a heinous offence for'a child to take an easy position at 
its desk. 

The high standard of qualification which the District Com- 
mittees under the present salaries justly require, has in- 
creased the number of teachers who possess the capacity to 
govern without the frequent use of corporal punishment, and 
has rightly diminished the number of those who are constantly 
punishing, and whose retention in the service is purchased 
by the pain and disgrace of many pupils who, under a capa- 
ble teacher, would be spared this infliction. It is to be hoped 
that,in deference to public opinion and in justice to the schools, 
District Committees will retain only teachers who possess that 
most desirable quality, “a capacity to govern,” and no teacher 
can claim to have it who is constantly whipping, year in and out. 
We wish to be understood as applying these remarks to only a 
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very small fraction of our teachers. We know that the vast 
majority of them are doing their work with marked success, 
wisely, considerately and kindly. 

A proper regard for the rights of the children in our schools, 
for the feelings of parents, and the highest interests of our whole 
system of public instruction, demands that the Board and Dis- 
trict Committees should unflinchingly administer censure upon 
teachers guilty of abusing the privileges intrusted to them, and 
in flagrant cases should discharge them, after a careful inquiry 
has established the facts. The Board ought to throw around 
the children committed to its care the panoply of its sure and 
certain condemnation and peremptory action, in every case, 
when a teacher instigated by passion, prejudice, or cruelty, 
violates the sacred trust reposed in him. 

The Board cannot with any regard to the great interests 
committed to its charge treat this whole question in any spirit 
but that of exact justice and equity. If it is inspired by this, it 
will find its acts approved and justified by public sentiment, but 
if not, injudicious and impolitic men will take advantage of some 
wave of popular passion, and obtain control, abolishing all 
power to enforce obedience, and bring upon the schools all those 
evils to which we have referred. Feeling that corporal punish- 
ment is a valuable and necessary auxiliary in the administration 
of discipline in our schools, that its abolishment would bring 
great and lamentable evils upon them and upon the public wel- 
fare, and that it can be judiciously controlled, we recommend 
that the right to use it be still retained by the teachers, and its 
exercise be left to their discretion, under the existing regula- 
tions. We also recommend that the petition referred to us be 
placed on file. 


Respectfully submitted. For the Committee, 
HENRY A. DRAKE, 


Chairman. 
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In Common Council, Nov. 26, 1867. 


ORDERED: That the thanks of the City Council be presented to Mr. 
Edwin P. Whipple, for his eloquent and appropriate address on the Life 
_ and Character of the late John Albion Andrew, delivered before. the City 
Government and citizens of Boston, this day, in the Music Hall. 


ORDERED: That Mr. Whipple be requested to furnish a copy of his 
address for publication; and that the Committee on Printing be author- 
ized to print one thousand copies of the same, together with the proceed- 
ings of the City Council upon the occasion of Mr. Andrew’s decease. 


Sent up for concurrence. 
WESTON LEWIS, 


President. 


In Board of Aldermen, Dec. 2, 1867. 
Concurred : 
CHAS. W. SLACK, 
Chairman. 
Approved, Dec. 3, 1867. 
OTIS NORCROSS, 


Mayor. 
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I am not so presumptuous, Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen 
of the City Council, as to rise here with the intention to 
pronounce a eulogy on him whose sudden death sent 
such a shock of grieved surprise through the nation, for 
the universal sense of bereavement is the only fitting 
eulogy of the virtues and abilities whose departure it 
mourns. My more modest purpose is to attempt, as 
well as I can, to account for the influence he exerted 
during his life, and for the peculiar preciousness of the 
memory he has left behind him. It is generally felt 
that since the death of Lincoln the country has not 
been called upon to lament so great a public loss; 
and a simple statement of the qualities of mind and 
character which made him so honored and so endeared 
is, therefore, better than all panegyric. 

JoHN ALBION ANDREW was, in the best sense of the 
word, well born. He came of that good New England 
stock in which conscience seems to be as hereditary as 
intelligence, and in which the fine cumulative results of 
the moral struggles and triumphs of many generations 
of honest lives appear to be transmitted as a spiritual 
inheritance. Born in Windham, Maine, on May 3lst, 
1818, at the time Maine was a part of Massachusetts, 
his genial nature was developed in the atmosphere of a 
singularly genial home. The power of attaching others 
to him began in his cradle, and did not end when all 
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that was mortal of him was tenderly consigned to the 
grave. Free from envy, jealousy, covetousness, and the 
other vices of disposition which isolate the person in 
himself, his sympathies were not obstructed in their 
natural outlet, and he early laid the foundation of his 
comprehensiveness of mind in his comprehensiveness of 
heart. He was not a bright boy in the sense of having 
that superficial perception and ready memory by which 
lessons are rapidly learned; but if his mental growth 
was slow it was sturdy, and what he acquired went to 
build up faculty and to pass as a force into character. At 
Bowdoin College, from which he was graduated in the 
class of 1837, he was indifferent to academic honors, 
and was surpassed in scholarship by many whom he 
obviously surpassed in all the qualities of intellectual 
manhood. His ambition at the age of nineteen had 
maturity im it, showing none of that passion for promi- 
nence which the young are apt to mistake for the deeper 
impulse which gradually lifts men to eminence. He 
took life in a large and leisurely way, unvexed by the 
fret and sting of unsatisfied vanities, and less anxious to 
shine in the estimation of others than to stand well in 
his own. Choosing the law for his profession, he came 
to this city to study it in the office of Henry H. Fuller, 
and in 1840 was admitted to the bar. 

As a lawyer he rose but slowly into practice, and 
developed only by degrees those powers which eventu- 
ally placed him in the front rank of his profession. 
There are some prodigies of legal learning and skill. 
who have not only mastered the law, but been mastered 
by it. Their human nature seems lost in their legal 
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nature. But it was the law of Andrew’s mind, that his 
character should keep on a level with his acquirements, 
and that the man should never be merged in the profes- 
sional man. ‘The freshness, elasticity and independence, 
the joyousness and the sturdiness, of his individuality, 
increased with the increase of his knowledge and expe- 
rience. He showed, from the first, that he could, in 
Sir Edward Coke’s phrase, “toil terribly.” We have 
the testimony of his personal and professional friend, 
Mr. Chandler, that no man at the bar ever studied 
harder; that he looked up his cases with great care 
and zeal; that he was quick to seize points, and tena- 
cious to hold them; that he was recognized at the bar 
~as a dangerous opponent before he had acquired much 
outside reputation as a lawyer; that he tried a case 
with ‘ courage, perseverance, spirit, and a dash of old- 
fashioned but manly temper”; and that he probably 
never lost a client who had once employed him. It is 
impossible to overrate the influence of this austere 
legal training in making him the great power in the 
State he finally became, for it was the union of the 
lawyer with the philanthropist that eventually pro- 
duced the statesman. 

And in passing from the lawyer to the philanthropist 
we find no break in the integrity of the man. His phi- 
lanthropy was born of the two deepest elements of his 
being, beneficence and conscience, his love of his kind, 
and his sense of duty to his kind; and both had received 
Christian baptism. The virtues which Christianity en- 
joins he cultivated with a simple faith in their absolute 
excellence and authority, which was astonishing in a 
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busy layman; and the difficulty of classing him exclu- 
sively with any denomination of Christians, is due to the 
fact that though he held decided doctrines, he so subor- 
dinated theological doctrines to Christian virtues, that 
wherever the spirit of Christianity was, there was his 
church. The distinction between Unitarian and ‘Trinita- 
rian, between Protestant and Catholic, vanished the 
moment he recognized in another that love of God 
which comes out in service to man. During all the 
years he was toiling as a lawyer, he found time to give 
his thought, his eloquence and his learning,— he found 
time, I should more properly say, to give himself, — to 
all societies which contemplated the relief of the poor, 
the reform of the criminal, and the succor of the 
oppressed. Few men were connected with so many 
unfashionable and unpopular causes. Indeed it was 
only sufficient to know that alliance with any party or 
philanthropic cause was considered to involve some loss 
of social caste or business patronage, to be pretty sure that 
John A. Andrew was allied with it. And opposition 
and obloquy could not embitter his spirit. He was 
amused rather than exasperated at the idea that, in a 
Christian community, it could be considered, even by 
fops, a mark of vulgarity to apply Christian principles 
to politics and affairs. The champion of many causes, 
he escaped the narrowing influences which might have 
resulted from his exclusive devotion to any particular 
one, whilst his robustness of moral health saved him 
from all sentimentality, sanctimoniousness and cant. 
Moral sentimentality is to moral sentiment what indolent 
reverie is to executive thought. Sentiment is known by 
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its being concentrated on the object which calls it forth. 
Sentimentality, the epicurism of heart, is content to 
fondle its benevolent feelings, and shrinks from entering 
into the rough fight which the feelings were given to 
sustain. Now Andrew’s.sentiment was ever thoroughly 
vital, and impelled his whole moral force outward to a_ 
palpable object, to secure a practical good. 

It is hardly necessary to refer to any instances of his 
public displays as a reformer, for what was obloquy 
then is glory now. The march of American society is 
so swift that the paradox of yesterday becomes the tru- 
ism of to-day, and the short course of one life suffices to 
give a man the distinction of being mobbed by the same 
generation by which he is crowned. Even in conserva- 
tive England, Lord Eldon, the type of toryism, and over- 
loaded with wealth and honors, could, in his old age, as 
he saw Brougham and Denman rise to the highest judi- 
cial positions, ironically regret that he had not himself 
‘begun in the sedition line.”. Without derogating from 
the honor of the reformer, without abating a tittle of the 
gratitude we owe to him, we must still remember that 
his assailants are his assistants, and that his views gen- 
erally reach the public mind and conscience through the 
ill-meant machinations of his enemies. To be slandered 
is, in this country, to be famous, and if you wish to keep 
an innovator obscure, the only policy to be followed is 
the policy of silence. Andrew, doubtless, enjoyed his 
share of the advantages of that publicity which is the 
direct result of being roundly abused, but there was one 
precious element in his beneficence which evaded this 
kind of renown. He loved not only to promote noble 
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causes, but to assist, elevate, counsel and console indi- 
viduals. Had God not taken him to Himself with such 
suddenness, he would have felt the full consolation of 
the Scottish heroine’s words, that when death comes, 
‘it isna what we ha dune for oursells, but what we ha 
dune for others, that we think on maist pleasantly.” 
The humblest officers of the philanthropist were dear to 
his kindly heart. The same instinct of humanity which 
impelled him to the platform, led him to the Sunday 
school and the conference meeting, to the pauper’s sick 
bed and the prisoner’s cell, to the chamber of the 
stricken mourner and the hiding place of the fugitive 
slave. The lame, the halt and the blind, morally as well as 
physically, he did not treat with the insolent condescen- 
sion of a superior being, but with the cordial sympathy - 
of a Christian brother. The soldier of justice became 
with these a minister of mercy, for he never visited them 
merely from that hard sense of duty which often further 
impoverishes and afflicts the poverty and affliction it 
coldly designs to serve. In the presence of the poor, 
the ignorant and the depraved, his countenance, like 
that of the good father of Solomon’s house, in Bacon's 
New Atlantis, ‘““was as the countenance of one who 
pities men.” His great human sympathy and his mas- 
sive manly sense communicated to them new life and 
energy, touching and unsealing in their breasts the 
springs of resolution and self-help, and flooding them 
with cheer —soul-cheer. ‘These services to humanity 
were such as made no public noise, but their obscure 
record here is in “the red-leaved tables” of grateful 
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human hearts, and we may be sure that their ‘“ eternal 
blazon” is where he reads them now! 

But if this sympathy with his kind was, on its serious 
side, so true and strong, it was no less humane on its 
humorous side. His large nature embraced the ludi- 
crous aspects of life and character as well as their solemn 
phase, and his humorous insight softened the austerity 
of his moral insight. A man of ideas, he still had 
little of the intolerance so often linked with fervid 
convictions, and in dealing with human affairs he always 
allowed for human nature. Now without ludicrous 
perception, toleration, to an earnest man, is impossible, 
for he cannot detect the line which separates folly and 
weakness from knavery and crime; he cannot distin- 
guish between opinions and persons; above all, he 
cannot get into the hearts of men, where the strange 
tragi-comedy of human life is rehearsed. Andrew knew 
very well that the world was not composed of Andrews, 
and he did not insist that it should be composed of 
Andrews. He was not only tolerant of other individu- 
alities, but. he took pleasure in the peculiarities ‘which 
distinguished them from himself. Brought up ina New 
England country town, where individualities are strongly 
marked, where even oddities and eccentrics are stil! 
‘neighbors,’ and endowed with that peculiar neigh 
borly feeling which is unknown to our cities, he early 
slid easily into fellowship with those whose natures as 
well as opinions differedfrom his own. A “ character” 
was to him an object of the intensest enjoyment, and 
anecdotes, which illustrated or embodied character, he 


delighted both to hear and to tell. The flash and’ the 
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sting of wit, the swift jest launched at a thing or person, 
did not specially please him; but a stroke or trait of 
humor, which let light into the moral constitution of an 
individual, and which enabled him humorously to 
sympathize with the frailty at which he laughed, filled 
him with the sunniest exhilaration. His keen sense 
of humor, indeed, was the most satisfying of all the 
methods by which he obtained his wide knowledge 
of men, for it gave him the power to see clear through 
imperfect characters without despising them, and saved 
his sagacity from that hard, cynical contemptuousness 
which is apt to poison worldly shrewdness when 
divorced from love. It was delicious to observe the 
smiling knowingness in his eyes, the laughing glow shed 
all over his face, when he touched on some example 
of human littleness, or weakness, or prejudice, or 
hypocrisy; and if he himself was the intended victim 
of the bigotry or artifice, it did not seem to take much 
from his relish of the humor of the thing. Indeed, 
in the reach of its humorous tio less than its sericus 
sympathies, our Andrew’s heart, in the philosopher's 
noble image, “‘ was not an island cut off from other 
men’s lands, but a continent which joined to them.” 

It is important thus to emphasize the essential hu- 
manity of his sentiments, in order to appreciate the 
sweetness which penetrated his force. But it must 
‘not be supposed that his tenderness or his toleration 
made him compliant in making him humane. His 
tenderness did not render him incapable of that moral 
wrath which is frequently the indispensable condition 
of moral might. Still less did his toleration relax the 
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tough fibre of his individual integrity. If Massachu- 
setts ever produced a man who was thoroughly incor- 
ruptible, who was insensible to bribes presented to 
vanity, prejudice and ambition as well as to interest, 
and whom all the powers of the world could not push 
or persuade into a dishonest action, that man was John 
A. Andrew. This integrity he prized beyond all earthly 
goods and all earthly blessings. It was the rock on 
which his character was built, and it could not be 
unfixed without bringing down the whole fabric of 
his being into cureless ruin. To doubt its genuineness 
were not only infamous but ridiculous. It remains with 
us; though he has left us, and as an inspiring and 
monitory moral force it still pleads, warns, animates, 
commands, crying to every man, in high or humble 
station, “ ‘Though all things else fail, hold fast to your 
integrity :” 
‘*Make it a darling like your precious eye; 


To lose or give ’t away, were such perdition 
As nothing else could match.” 


And this integrity ran through his mental as well as 
his moral being. The genuineness of his nature revolted 
at all pretension and falseness in matters intellectual, no 
less than in matters moral. He trained his perceptions 
to be sure and keen; he sought to see things as they 
are in themselves, and not as they are transformed by 
our amiable desires; and truth of fact was as necessary 
to him as truth of principle. He knew, indeed, that 
thoughts can be converted into facts only by a clear 
previous perception of the facts which the thoughts are 
directed to modify or supplant; and that, to shape 
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things as they should be, they must first be seen exactly 
as they are. Hence the sound sense at the base of his 
mind, the “large round about sense,” which sometimes 
startled and sometimes vexed those who expected and 
predicted that his action, on certain occasions, would be 
decided by his feelings rather than by his judgment. 
He was full of that mother wit which average New 
Englanders demand in the man they trust. ‘The very 
“set” of his head on his shoulders inspired men with 
confidence, for it told them that the fervor of his senti- 
ments was not more evident than the sobriety and 
massiveness of his mind. His understanding was not 
only broad, but it kept broadening, rapidly adapting 
itself to unexpected exigencies, and ever as comprehen- 
sive as the occasion which called for its exercise. The 
more complicated a question became, the wider its 
bearings, the more the subtility of his intellect sharp- 
ened to seize its elusive points, the more the scope of 
his intellect enlarged to grasp its remoter relations. He 
always surprised his most admiring friends by his equality 
with every emergency as it arose, and he even extorted 
from political opponents the grumbling confession that 
“the fanatic” really had in him, somehow or other, the 
sagacity and the decision of the statesman. 

Finally, Governor Andrew had that kindling and 
animating quality which we call Sout. This pervaded 
sentiment, conscience, understanding, character, with 
its subtle but potent essence. ‘This ran, like life-blood, 
through all “the veins of his intellectual frame.” This 
brought him into direct contact with principles, and 
opened to him the vital sources of inspiration. This 
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supplied to patience and to hope that great ‘“Army-of 
Reserve” which repeated defeats could not exhaust. 
This glorified the hardest as well as the humblest toil 
with a shining motive, and, to use his own favorite 


quotation, 
‘¢____ made drudgery divine: 
Who sweeps a room as for God’s law, 
Makes that and the action fine.” 


And this communicated to his whole nature that power 
of magnetizing others, which comes from no extent of 
learning, no breadth of understanding, no heat of mere 
passion, but is the attribute of a commanding personality 
alone. ‘This magnetism made his acts and words efficient 
because it made them contagious, and people caught 
from him, as by spiritual infection, courage and wisdom, 
patriotism and philanthrophy, confidence in principle 
and trust in God. 

That such a man should be made Governor of Massa- 
chusetts was of course an inevitable incident in the logic 
of events. He could not have prevented it had he tried. 
But the exact. time at which he was elected had in it 
something Providential. Never did the Ship of State 
more need such firmness, wisdom, forecast and energy 
at the helm. 


*¢ Each petty hand 
Can steer a ship becalmed; but he that will 
Govern and carry her to her ends, must know 
His tides, his currents; how to shift his sails; 
What she will bear in foul, what, in fair weathers ; 
What her springs are, her leaks, and how to stop them; 
What strands, what shelves, what rocks do threaten her; 
The forces and the natures of all winds, 
Gusts, storms and tempests; when her keel ploughs hell, 
And deck knocks heaven; then to manage her 
Becomes the name and office of a pilot.” 
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- And such a pilot Governor Andrew proved himself to 
be. Knowing, as he did, the philosophy of the slave 
system, and knowing, also, the purposes of its cham- 
pions, the Slaveholders’ Rebellion could not take him by 
surprise. As early as the middle of December, 1860, 
he had visited Washington, conversed familiarly with 
the leading public men of the South, and clearly per- 
ceived that all the movements relating to compromise 
were but scenes in a clumsily acted political farce. He 
looked straight through all the plausibilities to the 
realities of the situation, and returned to Boston as 
much convinced that the South meant war, as he was 
on the day when the first gun fired on Sumter woke 
everybody to the fact. From his insight sprang his 
foresight. It was mainly through his exertions that the 
active militia of Massachusetts were placed on a war 
footing, ready to march at the first word of command. 
You all remember with what sagacity this was done, and 
you all remember, too, with what sneers and gibes his 
forecast was then rewarded. His general order to the 
militia was promulgated in January 1861, and the 
memorable 12th of April, which opened the costliest 
and bloodiest of civil wars, found him all prepared. 
He received his telegram from Washington, for troops, 
on Monday, April 15. He was able to say that by nine 
o clock on the next Sunday morning, “ the whole number 
of regiments demanded from Massachusetts were already 
either in Washington, or in Fortress Monroe, or on 
their way to the defence of the Capitol.” It was at 
midnight on the 19th of April, after the exhausting 
labors of the day, that he wrote, at his own house, 
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the despatch to the Mayor of Baltimore, which has 
so endeared him to the popular heart. ‘I pray you,” 
he wrote, ‘to cause the bodies of our Massachusetts 
soldiers, dead in Baltimore, to be immediately laid out, 
preserved with ice, and tenderly sent forward by express 
to me.” His activity during the first month of the war 
was not more marked than his mental self-possession. 
The rush and whirl of events did not hurry him from his 
balance. Overwhelmed with all sorts of propositions, 
recommendations, proposals, pertinent and impertinent, 
such as. might be expected in an emergency when the 
confusion of men’s minds was as great as the warmth 
of their sentiments, the Governor stood firm and calm, 
listening, analyzing, deciding, quick to detect what was 
judicious, proof against all the generosities of unreason. 
No one was more impassioned than he,—no one was 
more serene and self-centred. He was all alive, soul 
and body, heart and brain, and being all alive, his intel- 
lect showed its clearness and grasp as well as his 
sensibility its fire andimpulse. “There is nothing,” we 
are told, ‘more terrible than activity without insight,” 
and the Governor’s activity was identical with his insight. 
He decided swiftly and he decided surely. The rarest 
quality of comprehensive statesmanship, the readiness 
to assume responsibility, seemed native to his intrepid 
intelligence. ‘ Immediately,” —he writes to President 
Lincoln on the third of May,—‘‘on receiving your 
Proclamation, we took up the war, and have carried on 
our part of it, in the spirit in which we believe the 
Administration and the American people intend to act, 
namely, as if there was not an inch of red tape in the 
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world.” So thoroughly kindled was his whole nature 
that when, afew days later, he addressed the Legislature, 
in its extra session, his rapid recital of the powers he 
had assumed, and the work he had done, combined the 
explicitness of a business document with something of 
the lyric rush of an ode of triumph. 

This unwearied fire of soul burned steadily within him 
during the whole five years of heroic effort and heroic 
toil, which made his administration such an epoch in the 
history of the State. He knew thatthe disease of which 
he eventually died might strike him at any moment. 
Three months before he entered on his glorious career 
as governor, he was warned by his physician that any 
over-exertion of brain would endanger his health, and 
probably his life. He was notoriously as regardless of 
the warning, as a brave soldier, going to battle, would be 
regardless of the admonition that he might be hit bya 
bullet. The care that a man takes of his health should 
of course be subordinate to his sense of duty. Consid- 
erations of hygiene did not enter into the soul of William 
of Orange, doing that which he knew would reduce him 
to an “asthmatic skeleton;” into the soul of Milton, 
doing that which he knew would deprive him of his 
sight; into the soul of Latimer, doing that which he 
knew would lead him to the stake. On the same prin- 
ciple, Governor Andrew felt that he was at his post, not 
to take care of himself, but to look after the rights and 
interests of others; and indeed, any man who evades 
the duty of the hour in order to save himself for some 
future great occasion, is a man to whom no great occa- 
sion will ever come. 
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Taking thus his life in his hand, he, in the most em- 
phatic sense of the phrase, “ enlisted for the war.” To 
perferm every duty as it rose or as it was anticipated, 
was both his labor and his delight. “The only ques- 
tion,” he said, ‘‘ which I can entertain, is what to do ; 
and when that question is answered, the other is what 
next to do.” The record of that heroic activity is too 
long to be recited here. There is no time even to allude 
to more than a few of its shining results. ‘The mere 
statement of the fact that Massachusetts, during the war, 
contributed nearly a hundred and sixty thousand men to 
the army and navy, and expended nearly twenty-eight 
millions of dollars from her own Treasury, shows how 
laborious and how sagacious must have been the exer- 
tions of her executive head. But the details of all this 
work, the wear and tear of heart and brain they involved, 
the minute supervision they required, the audacity and 
the tact demanded for their skilful management, the 
fret, anxiety, perplexity, disappointment, which were 
their too common accompaniments,— who shall esti- 
mate them? ‘The Governor drudged in the service of a 
clear-seeing, far-seeing statesmanship, but the drudgery 
was still exhausting to body and mind. And then the 
prejudices he had to overcome! He saw from the first 
that the war must destroy slavery, and he urged the 
issuing of the Presidential Proclamation of Emancipa- 
tion before it came. What cries from prudent patriots 
that he was perilling the cause by his wish to give ita new 
moral stimulant! Hesaw from the first that the negroes 
should have a part in the war which was sure to eman- 


cipate them, and he was the first Northern Governor to 
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organize black regiments. What gibes from fathers of 
families whose sons his policy saved from the draft! In 
the fourteen or fifteen thousand military appointments 
he made, how often must he have wounded the self- 
esteem of disappointed applicants, and how bitter was 
often their resentment! And in addition to his labors m 
the State itself, it is to be remembered that his duties 
called him frequently to Washington to press the settle- 
ment of State claims on the National Government, to 
enforce his views of public policy on the National 
Administration, and especially to insist that no just 
complaints of his Massachusetts regiments should be 
left unrelieved. 

But while he thus showed himself so indefatigable in 
all matters relating to the war, no Governor that Massa- 
chusetts ever had did more to promote those interests 
which are commonly supposed to flourish best in times 
of peace. The great uprising and awakening of the 
public intelligence and conscience, which thrilled the 
meanest hearts and narrowest minds with unaccustomed 
throbs of generous sentiment, enabled him to get some 
bad laws repealed and many good ones enacted. ‘The 
act which discriminated between native and foreign 
citizens, called the ‘“‘Two Years’ Amendment,” was 
struck from the Statute Book. ‘The noble measure of 
organizing a Board of State Charities was initiated and 
put in operation. The legal limitation of the rate of 
interest on money was shown to be unsound by unan- 
swerable arguments. All the questions relating to 
divorce, and the abolition of the death penalty, were 
pushed anew on the attention of the Legislature. The 
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finances of the State were reorganized. The para- 
mount interests of industry, in all departments, 
agricultural, manufacturing and mechanical, were ad- 
vanced by judicious legislation. The great heart 
of the Governor glowed with the ambition to make 
the productive energies of the State more than off- 
set all the waste of war, and no miser ever gloated 
over additions to his own wealth, as this magistrate, 
honorably poor, rejoiced, in his messages, over every 
addition to the wealth of the community. But he was 
not solicitous merely for the material advancement of 
the State — he was not even content with the passage 
of measures which contemplated the moral improvement 
of the people. He desired that Massachusetts, in all 
the straits of war, should be true to her traditional 
aspirations for intellectual renown. ‘The scholars who 
urged on him the wants of her colleges, the men of 
science who called his attention to the claims of the 
Institute of Technology and the Natural History Society, 
found in him the most sympathetic of listeners and most 
cordial of friends. And it was mainly through his 
impelling counsel that the State gave large and liberal 
aid to an institution of pure science —to that compre- 
hensive Museum of Comparative Zoology, which, when 
completed in the spirit in which it has been begun, will 
embody, in visible related forms, the thoughts and facts | 
teeming in the mind of Agassiz. 

A Governor thus active in so many directions, and who 
made himself felt in every department of the adminis- 
tration of State affairs, must have been gifted with an 
energetic will. That this did not degenerate into wil- 
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fulness. and obstinacy 1s shown by the fact that he could 
readily learn from other minds, and that there was what 
New Englanders call “ give” to his own. He not only 
listened to advice, but he had the tact to distinguish and 
to seek out the individuals most competent to offer it. 
The nobler qualities of will, its persistency and tenacity, 
he had in full measure, and these made him, in all 
times of panic and senseless clamor, ‘“‘ a Pillar steadfast 


in the storm.” No one better illustrated Franklin's 
maxim: ‘“* Resolve to perform what you ought; perform 
without fail what you resolve.” He was of course 


thought to be obstinate by those who brought their own 
obstinacy into conflict with his determination, for his will 
in such cases could not be broken down. Sometimes, 
it must be admitted, he very violently disregarded the 
politician’s motto, that a public man ought to refuse a 
request as if he were conferring a favor. It was hard to 
say to an applicant for office, as he is reported once to 
have said, ‘“‘Sir, I have patiently listened to all you 
have urged in behalf of your claims, and I must frankly 
tell you that your chance of getting the place is about 
as great as your chance of being killed by lightning on 
the top of Mount Washington in January.” At other 
times this slight roughness, never without a touch of 
humor in it, was but the vigorous assertion of his will- 
ingness on all occasions to assume the respousibility of 
his acts. When entreated by many political and per- 
sonal friends to withdraw his objections to an appoint- 
ment, on the ground that if he persisted in them he 
would raise a clamor in his own party, he replied: 
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“Throw the responsibility on me alone. If I am will- 
ing to take the devil by the horns, what need you care ?” 

But his admirable patience never felt these little irri- 
tations, in cases where humanity was concerned. He 

was a democrat through and through, feeling himself on 
an equality with all, but never putting on airs of conde- 
scension to any. ‘‘I know not,” he once said, ‘ what 
record of sin awaits me in the next world, but this I 
know, that I was never mean enough to despise a man 
because he was poor, or because he was ignorant, or 
because he was black.” Sir Frederic Bruce, the British 
Minister, once called upon him at, the State House, and 
found the room nearly filled with colored women, who 
had come to the Governor to obtain news of fathers, 
brothers and sons, enlisted in the -black regiments of 
Massachusetts. Sir Frederic waited, while the Govy- 
ernor, with kindly patience, listened to complaints, 
answered questions, gave advice, and tried to infuse 
consolation and cheer into the hearts of his humble 
friends. After these interviews were all over, the turn 
of the British Minister came, and he was a man with 
the nobility of soul to appreciate what he had wit- 
nessed. Clasping the Governor by the hand, he de- 
clared, that, whatever might be the advantages of a 
republican government, he had never believed that it 
could assume a paternal character, but what he had 
just seen proved to him how much he had been mis- 
taken. Indeed this paternal feeling and paternal care 
of the Governor for the brave ‘‘ boys” of all the Mas- 
sachusetts regiments, had the homeliness and _ heartiness 
of personal affection. His agents were in all camps 
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looking after their rights and interests. Pinched by 
cold or wilted by heat, in all straits of hunger and 
privation, their strength was never so far gone as to 
prevent their raising a ringing cheer for Governor 
Andrew. They knew that his pride gloried in every 
achievement of their valor; they knew, too, that his 
indignation glowed, white-hot, at every story of their 
wrongs. He could not endure the thought of their beg 
exposed to needless suffering by any oversight or blun- 
dering on the part of the authorities. . Receiving, in the 
depth of winter, an urgent request from the War Office 
that a regiment, not yet properly equipped, should be 
sent immediately to Washington, he despatched it on 
the assurance that all its wants should be supplied on its 
arrival. Hearing that it had been stopped on the way, 
and that it was undergoing cruel privations, he started 
instantly for the-camp, determined at least to share the 
misery he might not be able to relieve; and he would 
not budge an inch until the regiment was sent on to its 
destination. Indeed he would have blushed to enter 
heaven, carrying thither the thought that he had 
regarded his own comfort rather than the least duty he 
owed to the poorest soldier-citizen. 

And when peace came it was found that he, who in 
the darkest periods of the war had never once lost 
heart or hope, was entirely uncorrupted by the passions 
which war commonly leaves behind it. His noble Vale- 
dictory Address to the Legislature, bearing on every page 
the marks of a broad, sagacious, magnanimous states- 
manship, shows that the strife had given no obliquity to 
his understanding, had left no feeling of vengeance in 
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his heart. The growth of his mind and nature was 
remarkable during those five years in which he had the 
opportunity to condense the experience and almost the 
work of fifty. When he left office he was unmistakably 
one of the first statesmen in the land. Not the least 
striking sign of the massiveness and integrity of his 
character was the fact that its great leading features 
were so stamped on the public mind that slanders could 
not injure his reputation. As soon as the lie was 
launched, as soon as the imputation was made, everybody 
felt that it did not fit,—that it was not “in keeping” 
with the individuality. He commonly laughed at it him- 
self, as he would have laughed at any other incongruity. 
Once the vivid image on the public mind seemed for a 
moment blurred; it was, however, graven too deep and 
strong to be effaced. But his character was not merely 
original, it was originating. He belonged to that class 
of statesmen of genius who help to shape the history of 
their times, and whose characters melt into the current 
of creative forces which determine events. He had that 
wisdom which results from the vital assimilation of large 
experience, and which, in practical affairs, operates with 
some of the celerity of instinct and some of the certainty 
of intuition. Do you object that he made mistakes? 
Of course he made mistakes. “The age of miracles has 
passed.” But it is as true of the statesman as ‘of the 
general, that he is the best who makes the fewest, and 
Governor Andrew's mistakes are almost forgotten in the 
throng of his wise acts and judgments. In fine, it is to 
the honor of Massachusetts that in such a man the State 
was felt to be individualized; and in respect to the two 
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statues which Massachusetts is to place in the capitol at 
Washington, it is certainly fit that the statue of the 
greatest of her governors should stand by the side of 
the statue of her first. 

It was in the height of his reputation and the matu- 
rity of his powers, withdrawn from public office but 
full in the public eye, with conspicuous abilities seem- 
ingly destined to be exercised in the loftiest place, and 
with that noble ambition which comes from the con- 
sciousness of tested capacity for great affairs, that his 
career of usefulness, of duty, of glory, was suddenly but 
gently arrested. There was no RODS disease ; there 
was no slow decay : 


‘‘God’s finger touched him, and he slept.” 


Asleep but still alive! Thou whose soul on earth 
pierced the veil which separates the present from the 
future life, —thou who didst ever act from large per- 
ceptions of the whole height and reach of thy being, — 
thou who wert warm with the affections and wise with 
the thoughts which take hold of the life immortal, — 
we cannot associate thee with the name of death! The 
feeling of every citizen that he had met a personal loss, 
the tears streaming from the eyes of stricken friends, the 
pomp of funeral pageantry which bore witness to the 
mourning of a great State— these showed how much 
love and reverence followed thy mortal frame to the 
grave; but what the grave could not inclose, what 
Death himself could not disintegrate, the solid sub- 
stance of thy firm-knit character, — that remains to thee, 
and to us, a possession forever ! 


—— eee ee 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CITY COUNCIL. 


JOHN ALBION ANDREW died at his residence in Boston, on 
Wednesday evening, October 30,1867. On the following day, 
his Honor the Mayor called a special meeting of the Board of 
Aldermen, to which he made the following communication : 


Mayor’s Orrice, Crry Hatt, 
) Boston, Oct. 31, 1867. 
To the Honorable the City Council : 


GENTLEMEN: <A great and sudden grief has fallen upon us. 
God, in his infinite wisdom, has taken from us one of our most 
eminent citizens. All lovers of freedom,—all who respect 
genuine integrity of character,—the friends of humanity every- 
where, will mourn the death of John A. Andrew as a great 
public bereavement. 

His many virtues as a private citizen, his promptness and 
energy, coupled with his inflexible determination to uphold the 
right, and his untiring devotion to the great interests of our 
country during his long occupation of the highest office within 
this Commonwealth, gained for him the love and respect, not 
alone of the people of this State and city, but of the whole 
nation. 

When called upon to part with one whose integrity of pur- 
pose, and faithful, self-sacrificmg efforts for the good of his 
fellow-men are so fully appreciated by his fellow-citizens, it is 
eminently proper that we should meet together and make 
public record of our estimate of so noble a character, as well 
as our sense of the public loss. 
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Conscious that you will sympathize with me in the views I 
have expressed, I have called you together that you may have an 
opportunity to take such action as you deem advisable. 


Alderman CHARLES W. Swack, Chairman of the Board, 
said : 


Mr. Mayor: Ihave listened with that mournful satisfaction 
to your announcement of the death of the late Governor of the 
Commonwealth — the Honorable John A. Andrew — that always 
accompanies a fitting tribute to the worth of a departed eminent 
fellow-citizen. . 

The late Governor, whom you have so truthfully and feelingly 
described, was born of Massachusetts parents, who took up their 
residence at Windham, in Maine, before that province became 
an independent State, in 1818. My acquaintance with him com- 
menced nearly twenty years ago, when, as one of the young 
men of the State, he, like myself, united his fortunes with a 
rising political party, to which, under different names, we have 
been attached ever since. It was in this organization that I first 
discovered his sagacity, his courage, his conscientiousness and 
his great humanity. He was true and faithful to every convic- 
tion of his heart, come,what might to his aspirations and desires. 
He was clear-minded and high-principled, and he impressed his 
rare conscientiousness on his associates long before he ever 
dreamed of official honors, or was marked for public distinction. 

I then knew something of him in the profession which he 
adopted for his maintenance. There the same traits were 
visible. He was a devoted, faithful and sympathetic counsellor. 
No client in distress ever appealed to him in vain. If nothing 
more, kindly words and good advice, in sympathetic tones, came 
from him. As an advocate, he was preéminently faithful. I 
have known him in intricate and difficult cases,— where large 
and involved interests were in suit, where unfortunate marriage 
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relations were to be settled, and where property alone was the 
stake, — and in all there was alike integrity to client and a due 
award to justice. He was the honest, trusted attorney, whom all 
men respected. | 

His political experience was but brief (one year only in the 
Legislature), when he was called to the chair of the Chief Magis- 
trate of our ancient Commonwealth. And here his wonderful 
sagacity was manifested. He saw, before other men, the 
impending danger to our nationality. We all remember his 
preparations and foresightedness, — his celebrated “Order No. 
4,” before the war broke out, when he asked every militia-man 
in the State to signify whether or not, if ealled upon to defend 
the national cause, he could go; his careful preparations, also, 
for the comfort of the men expected to be called into service, by 
the provision of suitable garments; and, indeed, in all his 
“measures ere the conflict was precipitated, from January to 
April of the memorable first year of the rebellion. What this 
wonderful prescience foreshadowed was observed all through 
the long and trying five years of the contest, — every precaution 
for the safety and comfort of our men, and an intense personal 
interest that the humblest of our soldiers should have no wrongs 
unredressed, no privileges obtainable unrealized, no rewards for 
faithful duty withheld. And it may be said truthfully that no 
claim of anxious father, no appeal from devoted mother, in 
behalf of one of these sons of Massachusetts, ever came to Goy- 
ernor Andrew and found him an inattentive auditor. He gave 
himself unreservedly, heart and brain, by day and night, to the 
national cause, knowing no rest till the great struggle was over, 
—a conscientious, unselfish, humane and thoroughly good man. 

But, Mr. Mayor, I hesitate at further remark, lest I seem to be 
drawn into unmeasured eulogy. Nothing do I dislike more than 
fulsome praise of the dead. For me the most fitting testimonial 
of the departed is the uprightness and nobleness of character of 
his living. These be the worthiest monuments for the dead; and 
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if he goes hence with the praise, as now, of all in the community 
for conscientious well-doing, then, indeed, has his monument of 
remembrance the perfect finish, compared with which the work- 
manship of the material obelisk is the idle ornamentation that 
speedily is fretted away! The lustre of his obelisk is the unen- 
forced appreciation of every member of the community that he 
lived for the good of his fellows, and served faithfully every 
trust committed to him. This will always abide, illumimed by 
the light of universal recognition. ‘That such memorial of a 
nobly rounded-out life.—a humane, upright, conscientious and 
Christian existence, — is to be that of John A. Andrew, none at 
this Board, it seems to me, can for a moment doubt! 

Mr. Mayor, with your leave, I will submit the following 
resolutions, as the sense of the city of Boston in this great 
bereavement : 


City oF Boston, 
In Board of Aldermen, Oct. 31, 1867. 


Whereas, the Municipality of Boston, in common with our 
beloved State and the nation, is called to mourn the death of 
an eminent citizen in the person of JoHN ALBION ANDREW, late 
Governor of Massachusetts, it is, by the City Council of Boston, 


Resolved, 'That the great grief now resting upon our commu- 
nity is shared fully by the members of this Government. 

Resolved, That we recall with high satisfaction his early 
devotion to the great principles of personal freedom and civil 
liberty; his upright and conscientious course as counsellor and 
friend; his intelligent, cordial and dignified intercourse with his 
fellow-citizens in private life; his comprehensive, faithful and 
laborious career as a legislator; his preéminently sagacious, 
patriotic and successful administration as Chief Magistrate of 
our ancient Commonwealth, — exemplifying, in his every position 
in life, the character of a great and good man, a wise patriot 
and statesman, and a pure and humble Christian. 
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Resolved, That the members of the City Council will show 
their respect to his memory by attending his funeral in a 
body. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to 
the afflicted family of the deceased. 


Alderman Jarvis D. Braman made a few appropriate 
remarks, in commendation of the proposed action. 

The resolutions were then unanimously adopted, — the mem- 
bers of the Board rising in their places. 


Alderman Sick then offered the following order: 


Ordered, That a Joint Special Committee be appointed to 
consider and report upon the expediency of any further mani- 
festation of regard by the municipal authorities of Boston, for 
our late fellow citizen, Joun A. ANDREW. 


The order was passed, and Aldermen Snack, Braman and 
CUMSTON, were appointed on the Committee on the part of the 
Board of Aldermen. 


A meeting of the Common Council was held on the evening 
of the thirty-first of October, and at the conclusion of the 
regular business, the President pro tempore, CHARLES CAVERLY, 
JR., Esquire, read the communication of His Honor the Mayor, 
announcing the death of Mr. ANnpREw, and the resolutions of 
the Board of Aldermen. ‘The question being upon the adop- 
tion of the resolutions in concurrence, Hon. Charles R. Train, 
Walbridge A. Field, Esquire, Benjamin F. Stevens, Esquire, 
Hon. John ©. Tucker, and Lieutenant Albert F. Upton eulo- 
gized the deceased statesman, and the resolutions were then 
unanimously passed, the members rising in their places. 

The order for the appointment of a Joint Special Committee 
to consider the expediency of any further manifestation of 
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respect, was also passed, and Messrs. Train, Field, Stevens, 
Connor and Batchelder were joined on the part of the Council. 


On the seventh of November the Committee made the follow- 
ing report: : 

The Joint Special Committee who were appointed to consider 
the propriety of any further manifestation of respect to the 
memory of John A. Andrew, by the municipal authorities of 
Boston, beg leave to report, that, after a careful consideration of 
the popular feeling upon the subject, they were of the opinion 
that it would be proper to have a eulogy pronounced in Music 
Hall before the City Council and citizens of Boston, if some 
person, familiar with the public and private character of the 
deceased, could be obtained within a reasonable time. Mr. 
Edwin P. Whipple,+-eminently qualified to render the heroic 
virtues of the departed statesman,— was waited upon by a sub- 
committee, and invited to pronounce the eulogy. He was pleased 
to signify his acceptance, and stated that he would be prepared 
on the twenty-seventh of November—the day previous to the 
one set apart for a State and National Thanksgiving. 

It is proposed by the Committee that the demonstration on 
the occasion should be simple and somewhat informal in its 
character; that the National, State and City Officers in Boston 
should be invited to attend the services at Music Hall, and that 
tickets to those portions of the hall not reserved for the officials 
should be equally distributed among the members of the City 
Council. 

To carry out the views of the Committee, the passage of the 
accompanying order is respectfully recommended. 

For the Committee, 
CHAS. W. SLACK, 


Chairman. 


Ordered: That the Joint Special Committee appointed to 
consider the propriety of a further manifestation of respect to 
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the memory of John A. Andrew, be authorized to make arrange- 
ments for a eulogy to be pronounced in Music Hall before the 
City Council and citizens of Boston, on the twenty-seventh day 
of November next,— the expense thereof to be charged to the 
appropriation for “incidental expenses.” 


The order was passed unanimously by both branches. 


MEMORIAL SERVICES. 


In accordance with the foregoing order of the City Council, 
the Committee made suitable arrangements for the commemora- 
tive services, to be held in Music Hall. To meet the wishes of 
many who were obliged to be absent on the day previous to 
Thanksgiving, the time for the services was changed from the 
twenty-seventh to the twenty-sixth of November, at eleven o’clock 
in the forenoon. Invitations to participate in the exercises were 
sent to a large number of gentlemen in the Commonwealth 
eminent in literature, art, science and politics; and to the promi- 
nent National Officers (civil and military) and State and City 
Officers. Those who had been most nearly connected with the 
late Governor during his administration were also specially 
invited. The esteem in which the deceased statesman was held 
was evinced in the almost unprecedented eagerness of all classes 
to obtain tickets. 

The hall was decorated with much taste by Messrs. Lamprell 
and Marble. The front of the upper balcony was draped with 
red, white and blue, upon a background of dark slate color, and 
was ornamented with shields, tablets and flags, with rosettes and 
silver stars at the points where the drapery was gathered into 
folds. In the centre of the rear upper balcony was a trophy of 
flags, surmounting an arch of evergreen, on which was inscribed 
the name of John A. Andrew. A tablet on either side of the 
arch bore the dates of his birth and death,— May 31, 1818; 
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October 30, 1867. The lower balcony was draped with white 
and black, against a similar background, gathered at the railing 
with black and white rosettes, from some of which purple bands 
depended. National flags, folded in pairs, were also placed on 
the front. 

The platform decorations were arranged by a Committee of 
Ladies from Reverend James Freeman Clarke’s Society, under 
the direction of Miss Lucy Goddard. ‘The front was covered 
with purple, on which were placed amaranthine and evergreen 
wreaths, an anchor and cross, formed of camellias and other 
flowers, bouquets of forest leaves arranged in shell vases, and 
festoons of ivy and other trailing vines. On the centre of the 
platform railing was Gould’s bust of Governor Andrew; on 
the right of this were busts of President Lincoln and Colonel 
Shaw, and Rogers’ group of the “Wounded Scout,” represent- 
ing a slave supporting a wounded Union soldier. On the left 
were busts of John Brown and Edward Everett, and Rogers’ 
group, “Uncle Ned’s School,” representing a freedman receiving 
instruction from a young girl. An arch of purple, spanning 
the statue of Beethoven, was decorated with trailing vines, and 
bore in its centre a floral star. Hlegant bouquets adorned the 
speaker’s desk. 

The musical portion of the services was under the charge of 
Mr. John 8S. Dwight. The choir was composed of about one 
hundred members of the Handel and Haydn Society, and the 
orchestra of fifty select instrumentalists. Mr. Carl Zerrahn 
was the music director. | 

The only persons who occupied the platform, besides the 
choir and orchestra, were His Honor Mayor Norcross, who 
presided, Mr. Edwin P. Whipple, the orator, Reverend James 
Freeman Clarke and Father Taylor, Chaplains, Charles W. 
Slack, Esquire, Chairman of the Board of Aldermen and the 
Committee of Arrangements; and Weston Lewis, Esquire, 
President of the Common Council. The members of the City 
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Council, and the ladies and gentlemen to whom special invita- 
tions had been sent, occupied seats on the floor of the hall. 

The services began promptly at eleven o’clock, and were 
performed in the following order: 


1. InrropuctoRY ON THE ORGAN, Concluding Chorus from 
Bach’s Passion Music: “We sit down in tears, and call 
to thee in the grave: Softly rest!” — By J. K. Paine. 

PrayER — By the Rev. James Freeman Clarke. 

3. FuneraL Marco —From Beethoven’s .Heroic Symphony, by 

the Orchestra. 

4. Porm — Written by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe; recited by 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke: 


bo 


I stood before his silent grave, 
And heard a record long and low, 
How he was merciful and brave, 
How his swift help sped to and fro. 


Great deeds of heart were told of him, 
And musings whispered at the fire, 

Whose burden stirred in thought and limb 
The energies of high desire. 


The honors of the State were his, 
The better crownings of esteem; 

Faith yielded him her mysteries, 
And Charity was not a dream. 


And Hope her steadfast anchor threw 
To match God’s promise in the storm; 

When billows roared and tempests blew, 
He left us that consoling form. 


No snare was in his ringing speech, 
Nor malice in his sunny smile; 
No passion, hidden out of reach, 
Drugged his poor manhood with its guile. 


A champion in our hour of need, 

A prophet armed with forethought wise, 
He flung our banner on the lead, 

He gave our watchword to the skies. 
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Poorly our blended efforts try 

To set his image in his room; 
We lift the Poet’s laurel high 

To lay it on the Patriot’s tomb. 


And this I said when, laid in earth, 
His funeral song was asked of me: 
‘““The world has few to match his worth, 
And none to praise it perfectly.” 


5. CnHorus—“ Happy and blest are they who have endured! 
| For though the body dies, the soul shall live 

forever,’ from Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul.” By 
Members of the Handel and Haydn Society 
and others, with Orchestra. 

6. Eutogy — By Eduin P. Whipple. 

7. ANDANTE from the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven — By the 

Orchestra. 
8. CHorAL— By Sebastian Bach, Voices and Organ: 


i is 


What God does, surely is well done, 
On Him be our reliance! 
O, may our will with His be one, 
And bid the world defiance! 
No foe can harm, 
No fear alarm, 
For God is alway near us, — 
Call Him, and He will hear us. 


ine 


What God appoints is surely right, 
His will I would not alter; 
If o’er rough ways, in darkest night, 
He lead, I will not falter. 
He reigns above, 
And He is love! 
His eyes do still behold me, 
His tender arms enfold me. 


9. Brenepicrion—Pronounced by Rey. Edward T. Taylor. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. © 


Mayor’s Office, Ci'y Hall. 
Boston, Dez. 16, 1867. 


To the Board of Aldermen: 


The following orders have been passed by the City Council, 
and in regular course came to me for my official revision, viz: 


“ ORDERED, That the plans and estimates for a new hospital 
for the insane, prepared by Nathaniel J. Bradlee, and submitted 
to the City Council by the Board of Directors for Public Insti, 
tutions, in a communication dated Oct. 4, 1867, be, and the same 
are hereby approved.” 

“ QRDERED, That the erection of such hospital shall be under 
the direction of three commissioners, to be appointed by his 
Honor the Mayor, with the approval of the City Council.” 


These orders, although apparently providing only for a 
current course of business, in fact inaugurate an extensive and 
costly enterprise, and necessarily raise the following questions: 
1st. Ought a new Hospital for the insane to be erected by the 
City of Boston ? 

2d. If a hospital ought to be erected, should it be on the 
extended plan projected ? 

3d. Is the present time appropriate to the commencement of 
such an undertaking ? 

4th. Is the site which has been designated a proper one for 
the hospital ? 

These questions I have endeavored to consider very carefully, 
and it seems to me to be my clear duty to cummunicate the 
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results of my investigations to the City Council. for their con- 
sideration, and this I shall do with as much brevity as the nature 
of the case will admit. zt 

Ist. Ought a new hospital for the insane to be erected by 
the city of Boston ? 

The law requires, and it is conceded to be the duty of the 
City Council to provide that reasonable and proper accommoda- 
tion shall be made by the city for the care and treatment of all 
the insane paupers who have a legal settlement in the city. 
Beyond making this provision, we are not obliged to go, and 
cannot be justified in going at a large public cost. 

The Hospital now in use at South Boston was erected and 
opened for the reception of patients in 1839, and it was 
enlarged by the addition of two wings, and otherwise altered in 
1846. It was designed and supposed to be, when thus improved, 
of capacity sufficient for the accommodation of two hundred 
patients, and at one time two hundred and seventy were pro- 
vided for within its walls. In a communication made by the 
chairman of the Board of Trustees in 1854 (City Doc. No. 69, 
1854), this statement is made: “The largest number which was 
intended to occupy the hospital, at the time of its enlargement, 
was two hundred.’ And representation was made that there 
were then two hundred and fifty-one inmates, but they were 
much crowded. In a communication from the President of the 
Board of Directors in 1866 (City Doc. No. 29, 1866), it is said 
“the hospital is now filled to its utmost proper capacity ” the 
number of patients then being one hundred and eignty-five. It 
thus appears that this number can be reasonably provided for in 
the present hospital. By the report of the Board of Directors, 
made on the 30th of April of the current year, it is stated 
that the number of patients then in the hospital was one hundred 
and seventy-two. On the 10th of December current, the number 
was one hundred and seventy-six. of whom one hundred and forty- 
five were paupers, and thirty-one boarders paying compensation. 
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By the annexation of Roxbury we shall receive ten paupers who 
are insane, making the whole number of this class of paupers, for 
whose support the city must provide, one hundred and fifty-five, 
and leaving room in the building for the accommodation of thirty 
additional patients. It is thus shown that the hospital is not now 
crowded ; and if at a future time, the number of patients shall ex- 
ceed the capacity of the building, it will then be in season to con- 
sider whether a new building shall be erected, or the existing one 
enlarged by the addition of another wing. The reason that the 
number of patients in the hospital now is less than it was for- 
merly, is found in the fact that prior to 1858 the city provided 
for the insane paupers found here, who had no settlement in the 
State, and were paid therefor from the treasury of the State. 
When the State provided hospitals for the insane, those in our 
hospital, for whose support the State had paid, were removed to 
the State Hospitals. 

It is said, and I have no doubt truly, that at the time when 
the hospital was built, the science of the treatment of the insane 
was in its infancy, and the proper construction of hospitals but 
imperfectly understood, and that therefore the present edifice is 
destitute of some of the conveniences which are found in hos- 
pitals more recently erected. It is also said that the land now 
appropriated to the institution is too small in quantity, and this 
is undoubtedly correct. It is however probable that the more 
important improvements which the progress of science has de- 
veloped in the structure of hospitals, may be introduced into the 
present building and at expense very trifling in comparison 
with the cost of the proposed new edifice. It is not supposed 
that the present building can be made as good as the one that 
it is now proposed to build, but it is believed that it can be put 
in such condition as to ensure all the necessary purposes of the 
institution. . 

The land connected with the hospital consists of about four 
and a half acres. The city owns about three hundred thousand 
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square feet of land directly in front of the hospital, on the 
opposite side of First Street, all of which if needed may be 
appropriated to the institution. 

2d. If the hospital ought to be erected, should it be on the 
extended plan now projected ? 

The main building, on the plan which the orders under con- 
sideration adopt, is three stories high, exclusive of the basement 
and French roof, and has a frontage on an irregular line of nine 
hundred and one feet, measuring on a straight line, and of one 
thousand and ninety-one feet, measuring on the face of the build- 
ing, and if erected on School and Beacon Streets, would extend 
from Washington Street to within one rod of Somerset Street, 
or from Washington Street to the Athenzum, if placed upon a 
straight-line. The estimated cost of this building, not including 
furniture, is four hundred and ninety-eight thousand five hundred 
and three dollars. Although I have the fullest confidence in the 
fairness and ability of the very competent architect who made 
the plans and estimates, experience teaches us that the actual 
cost must be expected to largely exceed the estimates. When 
the building is completed and the necessary furniture placed in 
it, and all the required outbuildings, such as farm-houses, barns, 
coal-house, wharf, fences, roads, paths, tools and implements for 
farming, stock, etc., are provided, is it not probable that the 
ageregate will reach the sum of eight hundred thousand dollars ? 
In my judgment it ought not to be assumed that a less sum will 
suffice. It is supposed that this large outlay is to provide for 
the accommodation of three hundred patients. We have but 
little more than one half of this number for whom it is our duty 
to make provision. Can we expect, in competition with the 
many other well-managed institutions for the treatment of the 
insane, to fill the vacant rooms at prices which will compensate 
the city for any considerable proportion of its large outlay ? 

When the hospital is built, the city will be obliged to pro- 
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vide supplies, attendants and laborers commensurate with the 
magnitude and character of the institution. 

The policy of a municipality undertaking the conduct of any 
business outside of its corporate duties, and in which it must 
come in competition with private enterprise, is of more than 
doubtful expediency; but to engage’in one of the kind now 
under consideration, where heavy expenditure is certain, and its 
benefits are uncertain, is unwise administration, and unjust to 
our constituents. JI recommend most earnestly that the action 
of the City Council be limited to making provisions for the 
insane only so far as that duty is devolved upon us by law. 

3. Is the present time appropriate to the commencement of 
such an undertaking ? 

The prices of labor and building materials are now so high, 
that it is, I suppose, a moderate estimate to place the cost of the 
whole undertaking at fifty per cent beyond what it would have 
been a few years since, or we reasonably hope it will be a few 
years hence. And now the taxes necessarily imposed upon the 
citizens for national, State and municipal purposes, are so heavy 
as to generally be felt as a burden, and the uncertainty of re- 
turns from the various pursuits of industry in the immediate 
future justly causes great solicitude in regard to this subject. 
It therefore seems to me that it would require a much greater 
exigency than now exists, to justify us in adding so largely to 
the debt of the city at this time and for this purpose. 

4. Is the site which has been designated a proper one for 
the hospital ? 

Several parcels of land and marsh, in all about one hundred 
and eighty acres, situated in the town of Winthrop, have been 
purchased as a site and grounds for the proposed hospital. 
These lands are about five miles distant from the city, and not 
easily accessible. They are near the headlands in that town, 
_ and are so exposed to the wind and gales that it has been found 
impracticable to cultivate trees upon them. Trees and shrub- 
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bery are considered by those most conversant with the treatment 
of the insane to be an indispensable surrounding of a lunatic 
hospital. Doct. Ray of Providence, who, the Board of Direc- 
tors in one of their reports to the City Council justly say, 
“ranks among the first of American superintendents” after 
visiting most of the principal hospitals for the insane in Great 
Britain, France, and Germany, published an article which was 
considered by the Board of Directors of so much value as to 
induce them to incorporate a large part of it in their memorial. 
(City Doc., No. 11, 1863.) .In that article Doct. Ray dilates 
largely upon the importance of trees, shrubbery, flowers, etc. in 
connection with such hospitals. He says, it is to be hoped 
“that we never shall be contented in any case with a bald and 
monotonous, surface, where no tree, no shrub, no fountain, nor 
rural arbor, no lake, no mound, is allowed to add a single fea- 
ture of beauty to the scene,’ and much more of a similar 
import. 

At the request of the Board of Directors, the Suffolk District 
Medical Society appointed a committee consisting of seven 
members of their own body to examine and report upon the 
plan and site for the proposed hospital. A majority of that 
committee in a communication addressed to me say, “ that in 
their opinion, strong objections exist to the proposed site, its 
exposed situation depriving its inmates of the advantages of out- 
door exercise during much of the year, and rendering a growth 
of trees and shrubbery, so important to the comfort and recre- 
ation of insane patients, nearly impossible. 

General Foster, who is superintending the erection of sea 
walls for the protection of headlands in our harbor, under the 
authority of the Federal Government, writes in a communica- 
tion addressed to me, that the bluff is gradually being worn 
away by the winds and waves, that the position is one of great 
exposure, fully as great as that of the most prominent head- 
lands. of the outer harbor, and it will become necessary in case 
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the City of Boston erect hospital buildings upon it, to protect it 
by the erection of a sea wall before many years, and he esti- 
mates the cost of the sea wall at one hundred thousand dollars. 

Provision for water in this locality must be attended with 
difficulties and iarge expense. 

The valuation of property in the town of Winthrop in 1865, 
was four hundred and six thousand two hundred and thirty- 
nine dollars. If the hospital should be erected as proposed, the 
valuation of the city’s property in Winthrop,would probably be 
about twice that amount, so that of all moneys raised by the town 
by taxation, this city will be obliged to pay about two-thirds, with- 
out any vote as to the amount to he, raised or the purposes to 
which the money shall be applied. 

These considerations, I respectfully submit, should be conclu- 
sive upon the question of erecting a hospital in Winthrop; when 
that place was selected for this purpose, it was supposed that 
no suitable site could be procured within the city. The annex- 
ation of Roxbury has changed the circumstances of the case 
and brought within our reach and municipal boundaries, land 
much better adapted to our wants. It is certainly much to be 
desired that if the large expenditure is to be made, the building 
should be located so as to be an ornament to our city and where 
it will not be taxed for the benefit of another municipality. 

Entertaining these views a sense of duty compels me to return 
the orders to the Board in which they originated, without my 
official approval. 

OTIS NORCROSS, 
Mayor. 
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OFFICE OF THE Boarp or Trusters oF Mr. Horr Cremerery. 
City Hau, Boston, Jan. 4, 1868. 


Lo the Honorable the City Council : 


Tn closing another year of service in behalf of the important 
trust committed to them, the Trustees of Mount Hope Cemetery 
acknowledge with deep satisfaction the continued favor of the 
city government and the public towards the cemetery. The 
Trustees have labored assiduously to increase the popularity of 
the grounds, and they feel that their effort has not been without 
favorable results. Never before was there so much interest 
manifested in the care and management of the place, and in 
the plans for its future development and ornamentation. The 
annexation of the City of Roxbury, with the probable manage- 
ment of Forest Hills Cemetery by an association of proprietors 
instead of the city authorities, will still leave Mount Hope the 
only municipal and public cemetery. With an enlarged popu- 
lation, and with its popular characteristics, the cemetery cannot 
fail to constantly find new friends. 

Karly in the spring, the Superintendent for the three previous 
years, Mr. Charles M. Atkinson, resigned his position, and 
Mr. Samuel A. B. Brage was elected his successor. The 
Trustees can speak with freedom of his ready adaptation to the 
duties devolving upon him, his excellent care of the grounds, his 
good taste in their ornamentation, and the happy manner in 
which he has conducted all transactions with the proprietors of 
lots, and visitors to the cemetery. They esteem themselves and 
the city fortunate in securing so excellent a Superintendent. 

The following is a general summary of the work executed at 
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the cemetery during the year, mainly under the superintendence 
. of Mr. Bragg: 

The wall extending the entire length of the front of the ceme- 
tery, on Walk-Hill street, has been thoroughly pointed with 
cement, and made firmer and more durable in all respects, pre- 
senting a greatly improved appearance. The sidewalk in front 
has also been newly gravelled, adding greatly to the attractive- 
ness of the entrance to the grounds. 

The grove of trees at the junction of Central and Walnut 
avenues, at the entrance near the gate-way, has been removed, 
and a flower-bed substituted. This improvement affords a better 
view of the cemetery on entering, and is of itself grateful to 
the eye. 

The construction of Walnut avenue, one of the main thorough- 
fares from the entrance to the centre of the cemetery, has been 
commenced, and will doubtless be completed early next season. 
Beginning at the front gate, this avenue intersects Greenwood 
avenue, near the Meadow-Vale pond, as contemplated. 

Work on this pond was begun and continued during the 
drier portion of the season, but has been somewhat retarded by 
the frequent heavy rains during the summer. The Trustees 
look forward to the completion of this important improvement 
as one of the most desirable for the attractiveness of the grounds. 

The “City Cemetery,” near the rear entrance, has been 
re-sodded at a cost of nearly $1000, so that through the latter 
part of the season the grass was as green there as on any part 
of the grounds. Though this has been a somewhat expensive 
improvement, it is conceded by all visitors that it was judiciously 
devised. 

A substantial board-fence, about seven feet in height, running 
from Bourne street, on the west, to Back street, on the south, 
along the line of our own and “Calvary Cemetery,’ adjoin- 
ing, — distance of one hundred and five rods, — has been built 
during the year. The hedge of Norway spruce-trees on the 
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same line, the setting-out of which was commenced last year, 
has also been completed. Beginning at this dividing line on 
Back street, and extending to the gate near the green-house — 
a distance of fifty-seven rods ——a substantial wall of face-stone 
has been laid. The Trustees confidently hope to see this great 
improvement continued till the relaid stone wall reaches to the 
Superintendent’s housé, if not to the wall on the front of the 
cemetery. 

Forty-six lots of three hundred square feet, and eighteen lots 
of one hundred and fifty square feet, have been finished the past 
season, completing Hvergreen and Milton walks, and improv- 
ing the ground at the brow of the hill, near and in the rear of 
Ocean and Spring-Vale avenues, which locality has been most 
appropriately named “Glen Terrace.” 

Sixty rods of walks, underlaid with stone, and gravelled, have 
been made. No new avenues have been laid out, but all the 
old ones have been well cared for, and newly gravelled. 

The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument, in the army and navy 
lot, on Greenwood avenue, has been completed, and was appro- 
priately dedicated on the 3d of July, and the remains of all 
those buricd in the old lot on Channing avenue have been 
removed thereto, to which constant additions of heroic sufferers 
in our war for nationality are being made. 

Twenty-eight lots of three hundred square feet, or more, and 
thirty-six lots of one hundred and fifty square feet, have been 
sold during the year. This is an increase of nineteen lots over 
the sales of last year. Twenty monuments and tablets have 
been erected during the year, some of which are quite expensive 
and very attractive. 

Several lots have been enclosed, the past season, with hand- 
some granite curbing; others are under way, and would have 
been. completed but for the early setting-in of winter. Two 
hedges have been planted, and one iron-fence put up, —this 
last one less than last year. The Trustees venture the hope 
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that soon there will be no desire for the erection of iron struc- 
tures, as, at the best, they do not give a cemetery a cheerful 
appearance. 

Such have been the chief objects of attention on the part of 
the Trustees the past year. The appropriation entrusted 
to their care by the favor of the city government has been 
prudently, and, as we think, discreetly used. 

It is apparent that there is still much to be done for the full 
development of these grounds, and the more generous the sum 
allowed by the city the sooner shall we be enabled to say the 
city has a perfect cemetery. 

It cannot be many years before the necessity for more terri- 
tory for this cemetery will be apparent to all minds. Already 
are the Trustees considering the expediency of at once enlarging 
the City and Cypress Vale departments of the grounds. Much 
of our land being low, there is a necessity for material for filling, 
and in this respect we are deficient. The lot of twenty acres 
to the west of our grounds, fronting on Walk-Hill street, and 
bounded on the west by a street running through to Bourne 
street, has been offered to the city, but as yet no negotiations 
have been commenced for its purchase, though submitted to the 
Committee on Cemeteries. The day will come when the city 
must have this lot if it continues to maintain the cemetery. By 
its purchase the requisite gravel for filling will be procured. 
The attention of the city government is respectfully called to 
this subject. . 

The Committee on Gardens and Cemeteries of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society visited the grounds in September 
last, and, as in the season previous, were pleased to speak in very 
complimentary terms of the taste and skill displayed in the floral 
decorations and of the landscape gardening. Their last annual 
report embodied their observations at the visit of 1866, and 
were in all respects creditable to the management. 

The completion and dedication of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
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Monument, in July last, called renewed attention to the cemetery, 
with favorable results. The monument is an object of especial 
interest to all visitors. The Trustees hope the next year may 
witness the completion of the pond, and the erection of an 
observatory (for which plans have been adopted) on Tower 
Rock, improvements which will still further and greatly qn 
the attractiveness of the grounds. 

The Trustees feel bound to call the attention of the City 
Council to the growing requests for the gratuitous bestowal of 
land in the cemetery, upon so-called charitable institutions, 
some of which have large funds, a portion of which might 
judiciously be used in purchasing lots. While they would not 
hesitate to favor any deserving charity struggling with limited 
means to accomplish their purposes, they would not establish 
the right of every such association, without cost to itself, to 
procure a coveted burial-lot for its: deceased members or bene- 
ficiaries. Moreover, the present limits of the ccmetery will not 
much longer allow these free bestowals of land, even to socie- 
ties most deserving of generosity on the part of the city. 

Appended to this report will be found the financial statement 
of the proper committee. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CHAS. W. SLACK, 
CHARLES CAVERLY, JR., 
THOMAS GOGIN, 
S. B. STEBBINS, 
JOSEPH P. PAINE, 
Trustees. 
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The Committee on Accounts respectfully present the following 
statement, showing the receipts and expenditures of the cemetery 


for the year ending Dec. 31, 1867 :— 


RECEIPTS. 


Balance in treasury January 1, 1867 
Appropriation by City Council 

Received for lots : : : . $8,178 80 
Received for graves in Cypress Vale . 1,085 00 
Received for digging graves, labor on 


lots, sales of plants and wood . . 2,888 42 
Received for building tomb : we b.00 
Received for sale of oxen . : ro Haim 

EXPENDITURES. 
Pay-rolls for labor 
Fences 


Salary of SHR oY Et 

Painting fences, signs, etc. . 

Work and materials on green-house 

Plants, seeds, trees, agricultural implements, etc. . 
Sodding City Cemetery 

Furniture for house ; 
Conveyance to cemetery by coaches wa cars 
Granite posts for lots . 

Grain for horses and oxen . 

Drills, sharpening, etc. ‘ 

C. M. Atkinson, for extra services 

Slate numbers for graves 

Printing 


Amount carried forward . 


$3,518 69 
12,000 00 


13,323 22 


$28,841 91 


——EE 
ed 


$15,911 OT 
1,297 27 
1,200 00 
805 35 
806 52 
856 44 
528 52 
458 45 
ATT 67 
430 47 
347 19 
336 17 
326 47 
222 55 
219 21 


$24,223 95 
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Amount brought forward . 
Sundry small bills. 
Plans for observatory 
Repairs of vehicles and harnesses, ete: 
Coal for green-house . 
Horse (in exchange), . ce : : 
Use of derrick. . 
Avenue signs, etc. . : : Ms ; 
Brick, lime, cement, ete: 
Gravel ~ . aS 2 : : x r 
Vire-brick, work, ete. . 
Sleigh and'use of wagon .. 2] } ~ 
Manure fa 
Grate, range aor on ee ete. 
Frames for advertisements . 


Collation for Committee of Horticultural Sani A 


Boots for laborers in swamp 

Powder and fuses 

Commissions on lots. . 

Labor and materials . ss : 
‘ Sundry bills paid by Eiieritendent 
Buffalo robe 

Advertising 

Stationery 


Balance on. hand, January 1, 1868 


For the Committee on. Accounts, 
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$24,223 95 


200 
200 
187 
153 
150 
128 
117 
146 
96 
88 
80 
19 
59 
ol 
64 
46 
13 
60 
37 
42 
30 
24. 
11 


99 
00 
22 
81 
00 
To 
50 
90 
80 
00 
00 
50 
80 
00 
00 
1) 


$26,354 


66 


$2487 25 


S.. B.. STEBBINS, 


Chairman. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS 


ON THE 


SOUTH BOSTON STREETS. 


i taMoure 


OEiny, OF BOSTON, 


In Board of Aldermen, Jan. 30, 1865. 


Wuereas the lines of the streets in South Boston are not. 
properly defined and established by the city; and whereas it 
appears that there have been two surveys made for the city, 
namely, one in 1861, by Alexander Wadsworth, and one in 
1861, by Henry W. Wilson, which surveys differ materially in 
some respects; and whereas it is a matter of great importance, 
both to the city and to the owners of property in South Boston, 
that the lines of the streets should be permanently fixed and 
established by the city, it is, therefore, hereby 


ORDERED: That the Mayor be and he is hereby empowered 
to appoint a commission, to consist of competent and 
suitable persons, to investigate the subject and to report to this 
Board the most feasible plan to harmonize the conflicting diffi- 
culties and that which will best subserve the interests of all 
parties. 

Approved Feb. 6, 1865. 

F. W. LINCOLN, JrR., 
Mayor. 

A true copy. 

Attest: SAML. F. McCLEARY, 
City Clerk. 


Boston, Feb. 9, 1865. 


The Mayor appointed the following persons to constitute 
the foregoing commission, viz: Otis Norcross, John P. Healy, 
Nathaniel C. Nash, Alexander Wadsworth, Henry W. Wilson. 


Attest : SAML. F. McCLEARY, 
City Clerk. 


al 


REPORT. 


To the Honorable the Board of Aldermen of the City of Boston: 


The undersigned, appointed Commissioners under the fore- 
going order, having attended to the duties therein assigned to 
them, respectfully submit the following 


REPORT. 


- Immediately upon their appointment the Commissioners met 
and organized, and appointed N. Henry Crafts, City Engineer, 
Clerk of the Commission, who has served in that capacity 
during the whole period of its labors. The work which the 
Commissioners found necessary to be done in order to accomplish 
the purposes of their appointment, was extensive, and in some 
of its parts ful! of difficulties and embarrassments. The exact 
lines of some of the streets were not easy of ascertainment; 
and in numerous cases the limits of the streets have been 
encroached upon by buildings and other structures, as well 
where the lines were well defined as where they were not. 

The Commissioners have devoted a great amount of time to a 
careful examination and comparison of all the surveys which have 
been made of the South Boston Streets, beginning with that of 
Mather Withington in the year 1805, and coming down to the 
recent survey of Henry W. Wilson; and also to an examination 
upon the ground in cases where the different surveys were in 
conflict. In many cases the Commissioners have caused a new 
survey to be made as the only means of solving doubts and 
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removing difficulties. The extent of the work must be the excuse 
of the Commissioners for the length of time taken to complete it. 
It is nearly three years since the Commission was established ; 
but no delay has been allowed by them beyond what was una- 
voidably caused in making the necessary surveys, and setting 
monuments. 

As the result of their investigations aad labors, the Commis- 
sioners have described aceurately the several streets — with the 
slight exceptions which will be hereinafter referred to — caused 
them to be marked upon the ground by granite monuments, and 
to be delineated upon a plan, which is herewith presented, and 
bears their signatures. The Streets as described by the Com- 
missioners will be found to correspond as nearly as is prac- 
ticable with the original laying out in 1805 by the Selectmen of 
Boston, and with the plan of Mather Withington, so far as the 
same were included in the original laying out. 

The several Streets are described as follows: 


BROADWAY. 


The northeasterly line of Broadway begins at the westerly cor- 
ner of the brick building known as ‘‘'Thatcher’s Block,” standing 
on the easterly side of Federal Street; thence runs southeast- 
wardly in a straight line to the southerly corner of the brick 
building known as ‘ Jenkins’ Block,” standing on the northwest- 
erly side of B Street; thence straight to a point im the southeast- 
terly line of C Street, distant eighty (80) feet northeastwardly 
from the northerly corner of the brick building known as * Colla- 
more’s Block,” standing on the southeasterly side of C Street; 
thence straight to the westerly corner of the brick building known 
as ‘* Cumston’s Block,” standing on the southeasterly side of D 
Street ; thence straight to a point indicated by a stone monument, 
in the northwesterly line of E Street, said point being distant 
three hundred and fifty-six (856) feet northeastwardly from the 
southerly corner of the granite foundation of the fence of the 
Bigelow School-House, on the northwesterly side of said E Street ; 
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thence straight to a point indicated by a stone monument in the 
southeasterly line of F Street, passing through a point distant 
eighty (80) feet northeastwardly from the easterly corner of 
Deacon Samuel Hills’ fence, standing on the northwesterly side of 
IF’ Street; thence straight to a point indicated by a stone monu- 
ment, being the southerly corner of Dr. Whitney’s fence, standing 
near the northwesterly side of Dorchester Street; thence turning 
and running more eastwardly to a point in the westerly line of G 
Street, distant eighty (80) feet northwardly from the face of the 
stone base of Everson’s fence, standing on the westerly side of 
said G Street; thence straight to the southwesterly corner of the 
brick underpinning of T. Johnson’s store, on the easterly side of I 
street ; thence in a straight line to a point in the westerly line of 
K Street, distant seventy-six (76) feet northwardly from a stone 
monument which is four (4) feet eastwardly of the westerly line 
of said K Street; thence straight to low-water mark, passing 
through a point eighty '(80) feet distant northwardly from the 
granite foundation of the stable standing on the easterly side of P 
Street. 

The southwesterly and southerly lines of said Broadway are par- 
allel with, and eighty (80) feet distant from, the above described 
northeasterly and northerly lines, and extend from said Federal 
Street to said low-water mark. 


THIRD STREET. 


The southwesterly line of Third Street begins at a point indi- 
cated by a stone monument in the southwesterly line of Second 
Street, distant three hundred and eleven (311) feet northeast- 
wardly from Broadway; and thence runs parallel with, and three 
hundred and eleven (311) feet distant from, said Broadway, to the 
northwesterly line of Dorchester Street. The southerly line of said 
Third Street begins at a point in the southeasterly line of said 
Dorchester Street, distant two hundred and fifty (250) feet 
northwardly from Broadway, measuring at right angles therewith ; 
and thence runs parallel with, and two hundred and fifty (250) feet 
distant northwardly from, said Broadway, to the westerly side of 
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M Street. It begins again at a point in the easterly line of N 
Street, said point being two hundred and fifty (250) feet distant 
northwardly from Broadway ; and thence runs parallel with Broad- 
way, and two hundred and fifty (250) feet distant therefrom, to 
low-water mark. 

The northeasterly and northerly lines of said Third Street are 
parallel with, and fifty (50) feet distant from, the above-described 
lines, and extend from said Second Street to said low-water mark. 


SECOND STREET. 


The southwesterly line of Second Street begins at a point in the 
easterly line of Federal Street, distant one hundred sixty-three 
and eighty-three one-hundredths (163 ;83,) feet northwardly from 
the westerly corner of the brick building known as ‘‘ Thatcher’s 
Block,” standing at the easterly corner of Broadway and said 
Federal Street; thence runs eastwardly in a straight line to a 
point indicated by a stone monument, two hundred and twenty 
(220) feet distant northwardly at right angles from Third Street ; 
and thence runs southeastwardly parallel with, and two hundred 
and twenty (220) feet distant from, said Third Street, to the 
northwesterly line of Dorchester Street. The southerly line of said 
Second Street begins at a point in the southeasterly line of said 
Dorchester Street, distant two hundred and fifty (250) feet north- 
wardly at right angles from Third Street ; and thence runs parallel 
with said Third Street, and two hundred and fifty (250) feet distant 
therefrom, to low-water mark. 

The northeasterly line of said Second Street, between said Fed- 
eral and Dorchester Streets, is parallel with, and fifty (50) feet 
distant from, the above described southwesterly line; and easterly 
of said Dorchester Street for a distance of twenty-one and eleven 
one-hundredths (21 +515) feet, is a line in extension of the north- 
easterly line of First Street, leading from said Federal Street to 
said Dorchester Street; and thence the northerly line is parallel 
with, and fifty (50) feet distant from, the above described south- 
erly line to low-water mark. 
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FIRST STREET. 


The southwesterly line of First Street begins at a point in the 
easterly line of Foundry Street, where itisintersected by a line drawn 
from the northerly corner of Loring’s Old Machine Shop, through 
a point in the easterly line of Federal Street, distant four hun- 


-dred and seven and fifteen one-hundredths (407 +45,) feet north- 


wardly from Broadway, measuring on the line of said Federal 
Street ; thence runs straight, passing through a point in the easterly 
line of said Federal Street, distant four hundred and seven and 
fifteen one-hundredths (407 51,°,) feet northwardly from Broadway, 
measuring on the line of ‘said Federal Street, and also through the 
northerly corner of Loring’s Old Machine Shop to a point two 
hundred and thirty-two and eighty-eight one-hundredths (232 83, 
feet eastwardly from A Street, and one hundred and eighty (180) 
feet northwardly from Second Street; thence tangent to said last 
described line, on a curved line of seven hundred fifty-eight and 
eighty-six one-hundredths (758 ;8,°,) feet radius, three hundred 
eighteen and four one-hundredths (318 ;¢,) feet to B Street, at 
a distance of two hundred and twenty (220) feet at right angles 
from Second Street ; thence straight to a point in the northwesterly 
line of Dorchester Street, said point being two hundred and twenty 
(220) feet distant at right angles from said Second Street. The 
southerly line of said First Street begins at a point, indicated by a 
stone monument, in the westerly line of H Street, distant two hun- 
dred fifty-one and six-tenths feet, (251 58, feet,) northwardly from 
Second Street ; thence runs straight to a point in the westerly line 
of K Street, indicated by a stone monument, distant two hundred 
and fifty (250) feet northwardly from Second Street; and thence 
straight in the same direction, and parallel with said Second 
Street, to low-water mark. 

The northeasterly line of said First Street, between said Foundry 
and Federal Streets, is parallel with, and forty (40) feet distant 
from, the above described southwesterly line, between said streets. 
The northeasterly line of said First Street, between said Federal 


and Dorchester streets, begins at a point in the easterly line of said 
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Federal Street, distant fifty-one (51) feet northwardly from the 
southeasterly corner of said Federal Street and said First Street, 
measuring on the line of said Federal Street; thence runs 
straight three hundred seventy-seven and fifty one-hundredths 
(377 +95) feet to a point forty-six (46) feet northwardly from 
the northwesterly corner of Loring’s Old Machine Shop; thence 
straight to a point three hundred and four and ninety-five one- 
hundredths (304 ,%5,) feet eastwardly from the easterly line of A 
Street extended northwardly, passing through a point distant 
forty and forty-two one-hundredths (40 ;42,) feet northwardly 
from the above described southerly line at the tangent point of the 
curve in said southerly line nearest A Street; thence tangent to . 
the last described line on a curved line of five hundred and seventy 
(570) feet radius, one hundred forty-five and seventy one-hun- 
dredths (145 759,) feet; thence tangent to said curve on another 
curved line of eight hundred eight and eighty-six one-hundredths 
(808 88) feet radius, one hundred and thirty-three one-hun- 
dredths (100 ;33,) feet, to the westerly line of B Street ; and thence 
parallel with, and fifty (50) feet distant from, the above-described 
southwesterly line to the northwesterly line of said Dorchester 
Street. The northerly line of said First Street, between H Street 
and low-water mark, is parallel with, and fifty (50) feet distant from, 
the above-described southerly line between the same points. 


FOURTH STREET. 


The northeasterly line of Fourth Street begins at a point at the 
southeasterly end of Dover-Street Bridge, said point being in a 
line drawn straight from a stone monument in the northwesterly 
side of Foundry Street tu the northeasterly corner of said Dover- 
Street Bridge and Harrison Avenue; thence runs southeast- 
wardly through the aforesaid stone monument on the northwesterly 
side of said Foundry Street to a point indicated by a stone monu- 
ment on the southeasterly side thereof, said point being eight and 
thirty-one one-hundredths (8 +45) feet southwestwardly from a 
stone post at the corner of Thomas W. Sears’ fence; and thence 
running eastwardly through the corner of the brick building next 
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norh westwardly of the building known as Barker’s building, to the 
westerly line of Federal Street. It begins again at the westerly 
corner of Lord’s brick building, standing on the easterly side of 
said Federal Street; thence runs straight to a point in the north- 
westerly line of A Street, distant two hundred seventy-six and 
thirty-six one-hundredths (276 38) feet southwestwardly from 
Broadway ; thence straight to the southerly corner of the brick 
building standing on the northwesterly side of B Street, distant 
two hundred seventy-six and thirty-four one-hundredths (276 3'5 

feet from Broadway; thence straight to a point in the south- 
easterly line of C Street, distant two hundred seventy-six and 
twenty-five one-hundredths (276 ;25,) feet from said Broadway ; 
thence straight to a point in the southeasterly line of D Street, dis- 
tant two hundred and seventy-six (276) feet southwestwardly from 
Broadway ; thence straight to a point in the northwesterly line of 
E Street, distant two hundred and seventy-six (276) feet from 
Breadway, being the corner of the granite foundation of the 
fence of the Bigelow School House; thence straight to a point 
in the southeasterly line of F Street, distant two hundred seventy- 
eight and thirty-five one-hundredths (278 =33,;) feet southwest- 
wardly from Broadway, being the westerly corner of the brick 
basement of Joshua Turner’s house ; and thence straight to a point 
in the northwesterly line of Dorchester Street, distant two hun- 
dred seventy-six and fifty one-hundredths (276 559;) feet south- 
westwardly from Broadway, measuring at right angles therewith. 
It begins again at a point in the southeasterly line of Dorches- 
ter Street, distant two hundred ninety and twenty one-hun- 
dredths (290 -2,9;) feet southwestwardly from Broadway, measur- 
ing on the said line of said Dorchester Street; thence runs 
southeastwardly at an angle of seventy-three degrees thirty- 
six minutes and thirty seconds (73° 36/ 30’) with said Dor- 
chester Street, one hundred seventy-nine and seventy-three one- 
hundredths (179 +%3,) feet: thence the northerly line of said 
Fourth Street runs eastwardly, at an angle of one hundred thirty- 
six degrees and twenty-seven minutes (136° 27’) with the last 
described line four hundred seventy-six and thirty-one one-hun- 
dredths (476 33) feet, to the westerly line of G Street, at a 
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point distant two hundred sixty-four and forty-one one-hundredths 
(264 +415) feet southwardly from Broadway. Said northerly line 
begins again at a point in the easterly line of said G Street, 
distant two bundred and fifty (250) feet southwardly from Broad- 
way; and thence runs parallel with, and two hundred and fifty 
(250) feet distant from, said Broadway, to low-water mark. 

The southwesterly line of said Fourth Street, between said 
Dover-Street Bridge and Foundry Street, is parallel with, and 
forty (40) feet distant from, the above described northeasterly 
line, and between said Foundry Street and Atlantic Street is 
parallel with and fifty (50) feet distant from, said northeasterly 
line; and the southerly line of said Fourth Street from said 
Atlantic Street to low-water mark is parallel with, and fifty (50) 
feet distant from, the above described northerly line. 


SWAN STREET. 


The northerly line of Swan Street begins at a point in the west- 
erly line of Federal Street, being the southerly corner of J. C. 
Pray’s brick building, and distant southwardly two hundred 
sixty-seven and ten one-hundredths (267 =4°;) feet from Fourth 
Street, measuring on the westerly line of said Federal Street ; 
and thence runs northwestwardly four hundred eighty-eight and 
eighty-eight one-hundredths (488 ;88,) feet, to a point in the 
southeasterly line of Foundry Street, distant two hundred fifty- 
one and twenty-four one-hundredths (251 24,;) feet southwest- 
wardly from Fourth Street, measuring on the line of said Foundry 
Street, and being also the westerly corner of the brick under- 
pinning of Michael Foley’s house. 

The southerly line of said Swan Street is parallel with, and fifty 
(50) feet distant from, the above described northerly line, and 
extends from said Federal Street to said Foundry Street. 


FIFTH STREET. 


The northeasterly line of Fifth Street begins at a point in the 
southeasterly line of A Street, distant two hundred and fifty-two 
(252) feet southwestwardly from Fourth Street; thence runs 
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straight and parallel with said Fourth Street, to the northwes- 
terly line of B Street; thence straight to the westerly corner of 
Felton’s Distillery, standing on the southeasterly side of C 
Street, said corner being two hundred fifty-two and forty-eight 
one-hundredths (252 4%) feet southwestwardly from Fourth 
Street; and thence straight to a point in the northwesterly line 
of D Street, distant two hundred fifty-one and eighty-two one- 
hundredths (251 =82,;) feet southwestwardly from Fourth Street. 

It begins again at a point in the southeasterly line of said D 
Street, distant two hundred fifty-one and fifty-seven one-hun- 
dredths (251 537%,) feet southwestwardly from Fourth Street ; 

thence runs straight to a point in the northwesterly line of 
E Street, distant two hundred fifty and fifty-three one-hun- 
dredths (250 553,) feet southwestwardly from said Fourth Street ; 
thence straight to a point in the southeasterly line of F Street, 
distant two hundred fifty and seven one-hundredths (250 
zon) feet southwestwardly from said Fourth Street; and thence 
straight to a point in the northwesterly line of Dorchester 
Street, distant two hundred fifty and eighty-seven one-hun- 
dredths (250 58) feet southwestwardly from said Fourth Street, 
measuring at right angles therewith. The northerly line of said 
Fifth Street begins at a point indicated by a stone monument 
in the easterly line of H Street, distant two hundred and fifty 
(250) feet southwardly from Fourth Street; and thence runs par- 
allel with, and two hundred and fifty (250) feet distant from, said 
Fourth Street to low-water mark. 

The southwesterly and southerly lines of Fifth Street run par- 
allel with, and fifty (50) feet distant from, the above described 
northeasterly and northerly lines, and extend from said A Street 
to said Dorchester Street, and from said H Street to low-water 
mark. 

SIXTH STREET. 

The northeasterly line of Sixth Street begins at a point indicated 
by a stone monument in the easterly line of Foundry Street, 
said point being three hundred four and seven-tenths (304 4%) feet 
distant southwardly from Swan Street, measuring on said Foundry 
Street ; thence runs southeastwardly by a curved line of twelve 
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hundred ninety-one and nine-tenths (1,291 5) feet radius, par- 
allel with, and sixty-three (63) feet distant from, the most north- 
easterly rail of the Old Colony and Newport Railroad, two hundred 
twenty-seven and forty-five one-hundredths (227 34%,) feet, to a 
point indicated by a stone monument; thence more eastwardly, 
parallel with Fourth Street, three hundred eighty-one (881) feet, 
to a point indicated by a stone monument in the westerly line 
of Federal Street; it begins again at a point in the easterly line of 
said Federal Street, distant two hundred and fifty (250) feet 
southwestwardly from the southwesterly line of Fifth Street, meas- 
uring at right angles therewith; thence runs parallel with said 
Fifth Street, and two hundred and fifty (250) feet distant south- 
westwardly therefrom, to a point in the southeasterly line of F 
Street; thence straight to a point in the northwesterly line of 
Dorchester Street, two hundred fifty-one and seventeen one- 
hundredths (251 4) feet distant southwestwardly from Fifth 
Street, measuring at right angles therewith, and passing through 
the face of the granite underpinning of Rose’s house standing on 
the westerly side of Dorchester Street. The northerly line of said 
Sixth Street begins at a point indicated by a stone monument in 
the easterly line of H Street, distant two hundred fifty-one and 
sixty-eight one-hundredths (251 588) feet southwardly from Fifth 
Street ; thence runs straight to a point indicated by a stone monu- 
ment in the westerly line of K Street, distant two hundred and 
fifty (250) feet southwardly from said Fifth Street; and thence 
parallel with, and two hundred and fifty (250) feet distant from, 
said Fifth Street to low-water mark, 

The southwesterly line of said Sixth Street begins at the south- 
erly terminus of the easterly line of Foundry Street, at the distance 
of three hundred ninety and fourteen one-hundredths (890 344, 
feet southwardly from Swan street, measuring on the easterly line 
of said Foundry Street; and thence runs southeastwardly parallel 
with, and fifty (50) feet distant from, the above-described north- 
easterly lines from said Foundry Street to said Dorchester Street. 
The southerly line of said Sixth Street is parallel with, and fifty 
(50) feet distant from, the above described northerly line from said 
H Street to low-water mark. 
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TELEGRAPH STREET. 


The northerly line of Telegraph Street begins at a point in the 
_ westerly line of Old Harbor Street, distant five hundred sixteen 
and thirty-seven one-hundredths (516 ;%,) feet southwardly from 
Dorchester Street, measuring on said westerly line; and thence 
runs straight to Dorchester Street, passing through the southeast- 
erly corner of Boyden’s wooden fence, said corner being indicated 
by a stone monument, and being two hundred sixty-two and 
fifty-seven one-hundredths (262 55,%,) feet distant southwardly from 
Dorchester Street, measuring on the westerly line of Mercer 
Street. 

The southerly line of said Telegraph Street is parallel with, and 
fifty (50) feet distant from, the above described northerly line, and 
extends from said Old Harbor Street to Dorchester Street. 


SEVENTH STREET. 


The northeasterly line of Seventh Street begins at a point in the 
easterly line of Federal Street, distant two hundred and fifty (250) 
feet southwestwardly from the southwesterly line of Sixth Street, 
measuring at right angles therewith ; thence runs parallel with, and 
two hundred and fifty (250) feet distant southwestwardly from, the 
said southwesterly line of Sixth Street to the southeasterly line of 
E Street; thence straight to a point in the southeasterly line of 
F Street, distant two hundred fifty-one and thirty-four one-hun- 
dredths (251 =34,) feet southwestwardly from Sixth Street; and 
thence straight to a point in the northwesterly line of Dorchester 
Street, distant two hundred fifty and fifteen one-hundredths (250 
zo ) feet southwestwardly from said Sixth Street, measuring at 
right angles therewith. The northerly line of said Seventh Street 
begins at a point indicated by a stone monument in the easterly 
line of G Street, at a distance of eight hundred and fifty-two (852) 
feet southwardly from Fourth Street; thence runs straight to a 
point indicated by a stone monument in the easterly line of H 
Street, distant two hundred and fifty (250) feet southwardly from 
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Sixth Street ; and thence parallel with, and two hundred and fifty 
(250) feet from, said Sixth Street to low-water mark. 

The southwesterly and southerly lines of said Seventh Street 
are parallel with, and fifty feet distant from, the said northeasterly 
and northerly lines, and extend from said Federal Street to Dor- 
chester Street, and from said G Street to low-water mark. 


THOMAS STREET. 


The inner line of Thomas Street is defined and marked upon the 
eround by the centre line of the iron fence surrounding the Reser- 
voir and Park, and delineated on the accompanying plan. ‘The 
outer line of the said street is also shown on the said plan by dis- 
tances measured from the centre line of the said fence. 


BAXTER STREET. 


The northeasterly line of Baxter Street begins at a point in the 
southeasterly line of D Street, distant one hundred and thirty-six 
and twenty-one one-hundredths (136 ;2,) feet southwestwardly 
from Seventh Street ; and thence runs southeastwardly in a straight 
line to a point in the northwesterly line of E Street, distant one 
hundred thirty-nine and eighteen one-hundredths (139 ,48,) feet 
southwestwardly from said Seventh Street. | 

The southwesterly line of said Baxter Street is parallel with, and 
thirty (80) feet distant from, the above-described northeasterly 
line, and extends from said D Street to said E Street. 


EIGHTH STREET. 


The northeasterly line of Eighth Street begins at a point in the 
southeasterly line of D Street, distant one hundred and fourteen 
(114) feet southwestwardly from Baxter Street; thence runs 
southeastwardly parallel with said Baxter Street, two hundred 
ninety-nine and forty one-hundredths (299 34°) feet; thence a 
little more southwardly, at an angle of one hundred seventy-three 
degrees twenty-nine minutes and thirty seconds, (173° 29’ 30”,) 
two hundred thirteen and thirty-three one-hundredths (213 3335 
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feet, to a point in the northwesterly line of E Street, distant one 
hundred thirty-eight and thirteen one-hundredths (138 ;43,) feet 
southwestwardly from said Baxter Street; thence continues in 
the same direction to a point in the northwesterly line of Dor- 
chester Street, distant four hundred eleven and thirty-three one- 
hundredths (411 333,) feet southwestwardly from Seventh Street, 
measuring on the line of said Dorchester Street. It begins again 
at a point in the southeasterly line of said Dorchester Street, 
indicated by a stone monument, being the westerly corner of the 
brick underpinning of George W. Tuckerman’s House; thence 
runs southeastwardly to a point indicated by a stone monument 
distant fifty-four and twenty one-hundredths (54 ;29,) feet west- 
wardly from Gates Street, and five hundred seventy-nine and eighty- 
one one-hundredths (579 -8,1,) feet southwestwardly from Telegraph 
Street; thence the northerly line of said Eighth Street runs east- 
wardly to a point indicated by a stone monument at the south- 
erly end of the westerly line of said Gates Street; and thence 
continues in the same direction to a point in the westerly line of 
Old Harbor Street, distant five hundred and seventy-one (571) 
feet southwardly from Telegraph Street, measuring on the said 
westerly line of Old Harbor Street. It begins again at a point in 
the easterly line of said Old Harbor Street, where the said easterly 
line would be intersected by a line drawn parallel with, and two 
hundred and fifty (250) feet distant from, the portion of Seventh 
Street lying between G and K streets; thence runs parallel with 
the aforesaid portion of Seventh Street, and two hundred and fifty 
(250) feet distant therefrom, to a point indicated by a stone mon- 
ument in the westerly line of said K Street; and thence parallel 
with Seventh Street, and two hundred and fifty (250) feet south- 
wardly therefrom, to low-water mark. 

The southwesterly line of said Eighth Street, for a distance of 
two hundred seventy-eight and forty-five one-hundredths (278 3435 
feet southeastwardly from D Street, is parallel with, and thirty- 
seven and seventy one-hundredths (37 75%) feet distant from, the 
first above-described portion of the northeasterly line; thence 
to said Dorchester Street, it is parallel with, and forty (40) feet 


distant from, the second above-described portion of the said north- 
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easterly line; and from said Dorchester Street to low-water mark 
the southwesterly and southerly lines are parallel with, and fifty 
(50) feet from, the above-described northeasterly and northerly 
lines between said Dorchester Street and low-water mark. 


NINTH STREET. 


The northerly line of Ninth Street begins at a point indicated 
by a stone monument in the easterly line of H Street, distant two 
hundred and fifty (250) feet southwardly from Eighth Street ; 
and thence runs eastwardly, parallel with said Eighth Street, to 
low-water mark. 

The southerly line of said Ninth Street is parallel with, and fifty 
(50) feet distant from, the above-described northerly line, and 
extends from said H Street to low-water mark. 


SULLIVAN STREET. 


The northeasterly line of Sullivan Street begins at a point in the 
southeasterly line of D Street, distant one hundred twenty and 
eighty-six one-hundredths (120 88) feet southwestwardly from 
Eighth Street; thence runs southeastwardly at an angle of 
ninety-five degrees forty-four minutes and thirty seconds, (95° 
44’ 30”) with D Street, — said angle being turned from north- 
eastwardly to southeastwardly,—three hundred six and ninety 
one-hundredths (306 =9°9;) feet; thence deflects eighteen minutes 
(18’) southwardly, and runs eastwardly parallel with, and one 
hundred and fifty (150) feet distant from, said Eighth Street to 
Dorchester Street. It begins again at a point in the southeasterly 
line of Dorchester Street, distant one hundred and seventy (170) 
feet at right angles from Eighth Street; and thence runs south- 
eastwardly and eastwardly parallel with, and one hundred and sev- 
enty (170) feet distant from, said Eighth Street to Old Harbor 
Street. 

The southwesterly line of said Sullivan Street is parallel with, 
and forty (40) feet distant from, the above-described northeasterly 
line; and the southerly line is parallel with, and forty (40) feet 
distant from, the above-described northerly line; and they extend 
from D Street to Old Harbor Street. 
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VALE STREET. 


The northeasterly line of Vale Street begins at a point in the 
southeasterly line of Dorchester Street, distant one hundred and 
seventy (170) feet southwestwardly at right angles from Sullivan 
Street; thence runs southeastwardly parallel with, and one hun- 
dred and seventy (170) feet distant from, said Sullivan Street to 
Highland Street; and thence continues in the same direction to 
Old Harbor Street extended. 

The southwesterly line of said Vale Street is parallel with, and 
forty (40) feet distant from, the above-described northeasterly line, 
and extends from Dorchester Street to Old Harbor Street. 


NEWMAN STREET. 


The northeasterly line of Newman Street begins at a point in 
the southeasterly line of Dorchester Street, distant one hundred 
and fifty (150) feet southwestwardly at right angles from Vale 
Street ; and thence runs southeastwardly parallel with, and one hun- 
dred and fifty (150) feet distant from, said Vale Street to Highland 
Street. 

The southwesterly line of said Newman Street is parallel with, 
and forty (40) feet distant from, the above-described northeasterly 
line, and extends from Dorchester Street to Highland Street. 


MIDDLE STREET. 


The northeasterly line of Middle Street begins at a point indi- 
cated by a stone monument in the northwesterly line of Dorchester 
Street, distant sixty-six and forty-two one-hundredths (66 542,) feet 
northeastwardly from the range of the northeasterly side of the main 
portion of the Ticknor School House, standing on the opposite side 
of said Middle Street; thence runs norhwestwardly two hundred 
sixty-four and ninety-seven one-hundredths (264 ;%5) feet to a point 
indicated by a stone monument; thence turns more westwardly 
at an angle of one hundred sixty-four degrees fifty-six minutes 
and twenty-two seconds, (164° 56’ 22’,) and runs three hundred 
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sixty-two and eighty-five one-hundredths (862 =85,) feet, to a 
point indicated by a stone monument; and thence still more west- 
wardly at an angle of one bundred sixty-five degrees fifty-nine 
minutes and forty-five seconds, (165° 59’ 45”,) two hundred fifty-nine 
and seven one-hundredths (259 ;3,) feet, to a point indicated 
by a stone monument in the easterly line of Federal Street. 

The southwesterly line of said Middle Street is parallel with, and 
thirty (30) feet distant southwestwardly from, the above-described 
northeasterly line and extends from Dorchester Street to Federal 
Street. 

VINTON STREET. 


The northeasterly line of Vinton Street begins at a point 
in the southeasterly line of Dorchester Street, indicated by a 
stone monument,—said point being fifteen and ninety-eight 
one-hundredths (15 ~9%,) feet northeastwardly from the range 
of the northeasterly line of Middle Street ; thence runs southeast- 
wardly four hundred eighty-three and four-tenths (483 -4,) 
feet, to a point indicated by a stone monument; thence turns 
at an angle of one hundred fifty-one degrees and thirty minutes, 
(151° 30’,) and runs more eastwardly, one hundred seventy- 
five and one-tenth (175 54) feet, to the north-westerly line of the 
Old Colony and Newport Railroad. 

The southwesterly line of said Vinton Street is par allel with, and 
forty (40) feet distant from, the above-described northeasterly line, 
and extends from Dorchester Street to the Old Colony and Newport 
Railroad. 


EMERSON STREET. 
Emerson Street begins on Third Street, between G and H streets, 
and runs southeastwardly, — crossing Hand I streets, Broadway, 


Fourth, K, L, and M streets, — to N Street at the corner of Fourth 
Street, as delineated on the accompanying plan. 


‘ BALDWIN STREET. 


The southwesterly line of Baldwin Street begins at a point in 
the northwesterly line of Midland Street, distant one hundred 
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sixty-nine and fifty one-hundredths (169 59) feet northwardly 
from First Street, measuring on said line of Midland Street; and 
thence runs northwestwardly, two hundred and thirty-eight (238) 
feet, to a point in the easterly line of Granite Street, distant one 
‘hundred ninety and thirty-three one-hundredths (190 ;%,3,) feet 
northwardly from First Street, measuring on said line of Granite 
Street. , 

The northeasterly line of said Baldwin Street is parallel with, 
and forty (40) feet distant from, the above-described southwesterly 
line and extends from Midland Street to Granite Street. 


MUNROE STREET. 


The southwesterly line of Munroe Street begins at a point in 
the northwesterly line of Midland Street, distant one hundred and 
sixty (160) feet northwardly from Baldwin Street; and thence 
‘ runs northwestwardly, parallel with said Baldwin Street, two 
hundred and thirty-eight (238) feet to Granite Street. 

The northeasterly line of said Munroe Street is parallel with, 
and forty (40) feet distant from, the above-described southwesterly 
line, and extends from Midland Street to Granite Street. 


MOUNT WASHINGTON AVENUE. 


The southwesterly line of Mount Washington Avenue begins at 
a point in the southeasterly line of Granite Street, distant thirteen 
hundred forty-six and eighty one-hundredths (1,346 58°,) feet 
northeastwardly from First Street, measuring on said line of 
Granite Street; and thence runs northwestwardly, parallel with 
West Broadway, three hundred fifty-one and sixty-seven one-hun- 
dredths (351 ,87,) feet, to the Harbor Line on the easterly side of 
Fort Point channel, being the point where the said harbor line is 
intersected by the southerly side of the bridge crossing said 
channel. 

The northeasterly line of said avenue is parallel with, and sixty- 
two (62) feet distant from, the above-described southwesterly line, 
and extends from the southeasterly line of Granite Street to the 
Harbor Line. 
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STREET NOT NAMED. 


Five hundred and fifty (550) feet northeastwardly of Mount 
Washington Avenue. 

The southwesterly line of said street begins at a point in the 
Harbor Line on the southeasterly side of Fort Point Channel, dis- 
tant five hundred and fifty (550) feet northeastwardly from Mount 
Washington Avenue, measuring at right angles with said avenue ; 
and thence runs southeastwardly, parallel with said avenue, to the 
southeasterly boundary line of land or fiats belonging to the Bos- 
ton Wharf Company. 

The northeasterly line of said street is parallel with, and fifty 
(50) feet distant from, the above-described southwesterly line, and 
extends from the Harbor Line to the said southeasterly boundary 
line. 


STREET NOT NAMED. 


Eight hundred and fifty (850) feet northeastwardly of Mt. 
Washington Avenue. 

The southwesterly line of said street begins at a point in the 
Harbor line on the southeasterly side of Fort Point Channel, dis- 
tant eight hundred and fifty (850) feet northeastwardly from Mt. 
Washington Avenue, measuring at right angles with said avenue ; 
and thence runs southeastwardly, parallel with said avenue, to the 
southeasterly boundary line of land or flats belonging to the 
Boston Wharf Coinpany. 

The northeasterly line of said street is parallel with, and fifty 
(50) feet distant from, the above-described southwesterly line, and 
extends from the Harbor Line to said southeasterly boundary line. 


EASTERN AVENUE. 


The southwesterly line of Eastern Avenue begins at a point in 
the Harbor Line on the southeasterly side of Fort Point Channel, 
distant eleven hundred and fifty (1,150) feet northeastwardly from 
Mt. Washington Avenue, measuring at right angles with said 
avenue; and thence runs southeastwardly parallel with said avenue 
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to the southeasterly boundary line of land or flats belonging to the 
Boston Wharf Company. 

The northeasterly line of said Eastern Avenue is parallel with, 
and one hundred (100) feet distant from, the above-described south- 
westerly line; and extends from the Harbor Line to the said 
southeasterly boundary line. ) 


E STREET. 


The northwesterly line of E Street begins at a point indicated 
by a stone monument marked ‘‘ E” in the northeasterly line of 
Sullivan Street ; thence runs northeastwardly at an angle of ninety 
degrees eight minutes and forty-five seconds (90° 8’ 45”) with said 
Sullivan Street, — said angle being turned from northwestwardly, 
to northeastwardly, — one hundred and fifty (150) feet to Eighth 
Street ; it begins again at a point in the southwesterly line of said 
Kighth Street, distant four and seventy-one one-hundredths (4 755 
feet northwestwardly from the northeasterly termination of the last 
described line, and runs northeastwardly, at an angle turned from 
northwestwardly to northeastwardly of eighty-three degrees twenty- 
two minutes and fifteen seconds (83° 22/15’) with Eighth Street, in 
a straight line, passing through the southeasterly face of the granite 
foundation of the Bigelow School-House fence on the northeast- 
erly side of Fourth Street; thence through a point fifty and three 
one-hundredths (50 +35) feet northwestwardly from the southerly 
corner of the granite foundation of the Lyceum Building fence, 
standing near the northeasterly side of Broadway, and thence to 
low-water mark, in such direction as to cut twenty-three one-hun- 
dredths (,2%,) of a foot on the brick work of the house standing on 
the southwesterly side of Second Street. 

The southeasterly line of E Street is parallel with, and forty (40) 
feet distant from, the above-described northwesterly line, between 
Sullivan and Eighth Streets; and parallel with, and fifty (50) feet 
distant therefrom, from Eighth Street to low-water mark. 
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LARK STREET. 


The northwesterly line of Lark Street begins at a point in the 
southwesterly line of Eighth Street, distant two hundred eighty- 
three and sixty-two one-hundredths (283 ;§2,) feet southeastwardly ° 
from E Street ; and thence runs southwestwardly at an angle of 
eighty-nine degrees forty-four minutes and thirteen seconds (89° 
44’ 13") with Eighth Street, said angle being turned from south- 
eastwardly to southwestwardly, one hundred and fifty (150) feet, 
to Sullivan Street. 

The southeasterly line of said street is parallel with, and thirty 
(30) feet distant from, the above-described northwesterly line, and 
extends from Eighth Street to Sullivan Street. 


F STREET. 


The northwesterly line of F Street begins at a point in the north- 
easterly line of Eighth Street, distant four hundred ninety-six 
and seventy-three one-hundredths (496 ;%3,) feet southeastwardly 
from E Street, measuring on the line of said Eighth Street; 
thence runs northeastwardly straight to a point in the north- 
easterly line of Seventh Street, distant four hundred ninety-five 
and fifty one-hundredths (495 5%) feet southeastwardly from 
E Street; thence straight to a point in the southwesterly line 
of Fifth Street, distant fifty (50) feet northwestwardly from 
the brick underpinning of T. C. George’s house, and also four 
hundred ninety-eight and sixty-seven one-hundredths (498 58,5 
feet southeastwardly from E Street; thence straight to a point 
in the northwesterly line of Fourth Street, distant fifty (50) feet 
northwestwardly from the basement of Joshua Turner’s house, 
and five hundred and seventy-six one hundredths (500 748) feet 
southeastwardly from E Street; thence straight to a point in 
the northeasterly line of Broadway, distant fifty (50) feet north- 
westwardly from the northwesterly face of the stone base of the 
fence of Dr. Jonathan Mann’s estate, and five hundred one and 
thirty seven one-hundredths (501 3,5) feet southeastwardly from 
E Street ; thence straight to a point in the southwesterly line of 
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First Street, distant five hundred and one (501) feet southeast- 
wardly from E Street; and thence straight parallel with said E 
Street to low-water mark. rai 

The southeasterly line of F Street is parallel with the above- 
described northwesterly line, and fifty feet distant therefrom, from 
Eighth Street to low-water mark. 


D STREET. 


The southeasterly line of D Street begins at a point in the north- 
easterly line of the Old Colony and Newport Railroad ; thence runs 
northeastwardly in a straight line, passing through a point in 
the northeasterly line of Sullivan Street, distant five hundred 
five and twenty one-hundredths (505 29%) feet northwestwardly 
from E Street, to a point in the northeasterly line of Seventh 
Street, distant five hundred nine and fifty one-hundredths (509 49% 
feet northwestwardly from E Street; thence straight to a point 
in the northeasterly line of Fifth Street, distant five hundred 
three and fifty one-hundredths (503 =59,) feet northwestwardly 
from said E Street, measuring on the line of said Fifth Street ; 
thence straight to a point in the northeasterly line of Fourth Street, 
distant five hundred two and thirty-seven one-hundredths (502 33,5 
feet northwestwardly from E Street; thence straight to the west- 
erly corner of the building known as ‘Cumston’s Block,” on 
the northeasterly side of Broadway, distant five hundred three 
and fifty-three one-hundredths (503 3%) feet northwestwardly 
from E Street; thence straight to a point in the southwesterly line 
of Second Street, distant five hundred three and sixty-six one-hun- 
dredths (503 =58) feet northwestwardly from said E Street, and 
passing along the face of the stone basement of the house on the 
southwesterly side of said Second Street ; and thence straight par- 
allel with, and five hundred three and sixty-six one-hundredths 
(503 =°%) feet northwestwardly, from said E Street to low-water 
mark. 

The northwesterly line of said D Street is parallel with, and fifty 
(50) feet distant from, the above-described southeasterly line, and 
extends from the Old Colony and Newport Railroad to low-water 


mark. 
4 
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C STREET. 


The southeasterly line of C Street begins at a point indicated 
by a stone monument in the former boundary line between Boston 
and Dorchester; thence runs northeastwardly in a straight line 
through a point four hundred ninety-seven and sixteen one-hun- 
dredths (497 8) feet northwestwardly from D Street, meas- 
uring on the northeasterly line of Seventh Street, to the southerly 
corner of Felton’s Distillery on the northeasterly side of Fifth 
Street, said corner being five hundred and three (503) feet north- 
westwardly from said D Street; thence straight to the northerly 
corner of ‘¢ Collamore’s Block,” on the southwesterly side of Broad- 
way, distant five hundred two and eighty-four one-hundredths 
(502 -§4,) feet northwestwardly from D Street; thence to the west- 
erly face of a stone monument, distant five hundred one and thirty- 
six one-hundredths (501 5%§,) feet northwestwardly from D Street, 
measuring on the southwesterly side of Third Street; thence to 
a point indicated by a stone monument in the southwesterly line 
of Second Street, distant five hundred (500) feet northwestwardly 
from said D Street; and thence parallel with said D Street, and 
five hundred (500) feet distant therefrom, to low-water mark. 

The northwesterly line of said C Street is parallel with, and fifty 
(50) feet distant from, the above-described southeasterly line, and 
extends from the aforesaid boundary line between Boston and 
. Dorchester to low-water mark. 


B STREET. 


The southeasterly line of B Street begins at a point in the 
northeasterly line of Seventh Street, distant five hundred seven 
and nine one-hundredths (507 ;8,) feet northwestwardly from C 
Street ; thence runs northeastwardly in a straight line to a point 
in the northeasterly line of Fourth Street, distant five hundred 
five and thirteen one-hundredths (505 743,) feet northwestwardly 
from gaid C Street; thence straight to a point in the northeasterly 
line of Broadway, distant fifty (50) feet southeastwardly from the 
corner of ‘‘ Jenkins’ Block,” and five hundred four and twenty- 
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seven one-hundredths (504 52%) feet northwestwardly from said 
C Street ; thence straight to a point in the southerly line of First 
Street, distant five hundred. and eighty-seven one-hundredths 
(500 58%) feet northwestwardly from said C Street; and thence 
parallel with C Street, and five hundred and eighty-seven one-hun- 
dredths (500 ;8,,) feet distant therefrom, to low-water mark. 
The northwesterly line of B Street is parallel with, and fifty (50) | 

feet distant from, the above-described southeasterly line, and ex- 
tends from Seventh Street to low-water mark. 


A STREET. 


The southeasterly line of A Street begins at a point in the 
northeasterly line of Fifth Street, distant five hundred fourteen 
and seventy one-hundredths (514 7%9;) feet northwestwardly 
from B Street, said point being on the northwesterly face of the 
Old Franklin Bank Building; thence runs northeastwardly in a 
straight line to a point indicated by a stone monument in the 
northeasterly line of Broadway, distant fifty (50) feet southeast- 
wardly from the face of the brick building lately owned by the 
heirs of Elisha Goodnow, and five hundred seventeen and fifty 
one-hundredths (517 5°) feet northwestwardly from said B 
Street ; thence straight through a point in the northeasterly line of 
Third Street, distant five hundred eighteen and eighty one- 
hundredths (518 58°,) feet northwestwardly from said B Street, 
and continues in the same direction to a point indicated by a 
stone monument in the southeasterly line of First Street. It begins 
again at a point where the above-described line extended inter- 
sects the northeasterly line of the street hereinbefore described as 
being five hundred and fifty (550) feet northeastwardly of Mt. 
Washington Avenue, and continues in the same direction to the 
southeasterly boundary line of lands or flats of the Boston Wharf 
Company. 

The northwesterly line of said A Street is parallel with, and 
fifty (50) feet distant from, the before-described southeasterly line, 
and extends from Fifth Street to First Street, and from said 
street hereinbefore described as being five hundred and fifty (550) 
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_ feet northeastwardly of Mt. Washington Avenue, to the line of the 
limit of solid structures so called. 


MIDLAND STREET. 


The northwesterly line of Midland Street begins at a point in 
the northeasterly line of First Street, distant sixty-two and twenty- 
five one-hundredths (62  25,) feet northwestwardly from the 
southeasterly line of A Street extended, measuring on the line of 
said First Street; thence runs northeastwardly three hundred 
sixty-nine and fifty one-hundredths (369 5°) feet to a point in 
the southwesterly line of Munroe Street, distant two hundred 
and thirty-eight (238) feet southeastwardly from Granite Street, 
measuring on the line of said Munroe Street; thence a little 
more eastwardly to a point in the northeasterly -line of Eastern 
Avenue, distant five hundred and fifty (550) feet northwestwardly 
from A Street extended, measuring on the line of said avenue; 
and thence parallel with A Street to the line of the limit of 
solid structures. 

The southeasterly line of said Midland Street is parallel with, 
and fifty (50) feet distant from, the above-described northwesterly 
line, and extends from said First Street to said line of the limit of 


solid structures. 


GRANITE STREET. 


The southeasterly line of Granite Street begins at a point 
in the northeasterly line of Second Street, distant one hundred 
fifty-three and fifty-three one-hundredths (153 3°3,) feet west- 
wardly from A Street, measuring on the line of said Second Street ; 
and thence runs northeastwardly, one hundred eighty and forty- 
five one-hundredths (180 4,) feet, to a point in the southwest- 
erly line of First Street, distant two hundred thirty-two (232) 
feet westwardly from said A Street, measuring on the line of said 
First Street. It begins again at a point in the northeasterly line 
of First Street, distant two hundred thirty-eight and ninety-two 
one-hundredths (238 3%) feet westwardly from Midland Street, 
measuring on the line of said First Street; thence runs northeast- 


—— — 
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wardly, passing through a point fifty (50) feet distant south- 
eastwardly from the easterly corner of the stone foundation of 
Adams’ Sugar Refinery, eight hundred and twelve (812) feet; 
thence a little more eastwardly, five hundred thirty-four and 
eight-tenths (534 ,8,) feet, to a point in the southwesterly line of 
Mt. Washington Avenue, distant three hundred fifty-one and sixty- 
seven one-hundredths (351 ;%5) feet from the Harbor Line on the 
southeasterly side of Fort Point Channel, measuring on the said 
southeasterly line of said avenue. It begins again at a point in 
the northeasterly line of the street hereinbefore described as being 
five hundred and fifty (550) feet northeastwardly of Mt. Washing- 
ton Avenue, distant three hundred fifty-one and sixty-seven one- 
hundredths (851 ;§,,) feet southeastwardly from the Harbor Line 
on the southeasterly side of Fort Point Channel, measuring on a 
line parallel with Mt. Washington Avenue; and thence runs north- 
eastwardly, parallel with said Harbor Line, to the line of the 
limit of solid structures. 

The northwesterly line of Granite Street is parallel with, and 
fifty (50) feet distant from, the above: described southeasterly line, 
and extends from Second Street to Mount Washington Avenue, 
and from the said street which is five hundred and fifty (550) feet 
northeastwardly of Mt. Washington Avenue to said line of the 
limit of solid structures. 


FEDERAL STREET. 


The easterly line of Federal Street begins at the southerly end 
of the Federal Street Bridge, at the outer face of the bridge railing ; 
thence runs straight southwestwardly, two hundred seventy-nine 
and seventy-four one-hundredths (279 +745) feet, to a point indi- 
cated by a stone monument; the said line being the same line 
which was established by an Order of the Board of Aldermen, 
passed Dec. 31st, 1856; thence runs straight a little more east- 
wardly, one hundred fifty-seven and seven one-hundredths 
(157 z355) feet, to the southwesterly corner of Hennessey’s 
Building, standing on the northeasterly corner of First Street. It 
begins again at a point indicated by a stone monument on the 
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westerly face of the wooden building, standing near the southeast- 
erly line of said First Street, distant one foot and eighty-six one- 
hundredths (1 ,8,°,) southwardly from the northwesterly corner of 
said building, and seven hundred four and twenty-eight one-hun- 


dredths (704 3§;) feet westwardly from Granite Street; thence | 


runs straight to the southwesterly corner of the brick building 
known as ** Thatcher’s Block,” standing on the northeasterly line of 
Broadway, and five hundred eight and twenty-seven one-hundredths 
(508 -3;5) feet northwestwardly from A Street; thence crosses 
by the northwesterly end of said Broadway, to a point in the 
southerly line of Broadway, distant fifty-nine and twelve one- 
hundredths (59,1%,;) feet eastwardly at a right angle from 
the brick building known as the Mechanics’ Bank Building ; 
thence straight to the southwesterly corner of Melvin Lord’s 
brick building, on the northeasterly line of Fourth Street, — 
said corner being two hundred fifty-nine and forty-two one- 
hundredths (25942,) feet northwestwardly from <A Street; 
thence crosses Fourth Street to a point indicated by a stone mon- 
ument in the southwesterly line of said Fourth Street, distant 
two hundred fourteen and seventy-five one-hundredths (214,55 
feet northwestwardly from A Street; thence straight to a point 
in the northwesterly line of A Street, distant two hundred 
thirty-seven and eighty-eight one-hundredths (237,88;) feet south- 
westwardly from Fourth Street — said line passing along the faces of 
buildings belonging to Benjamin Leeds and Otis Simonds; thence 
crosses by the ends of A Street and Fifth Street to a point indi- 
cated by a stone monument in the southwesterly line of said Fifth 
Street, distant five hundred and six (506) feet northwestwardly 
from B Street ; thence straight to a point in the northeasterly line 
of Seventh Street, distant fifteen (15) feet northwestwardly from 
B Street; and thence straight through a point fifty-six (56) feet 
eastwardly from a stone monument in the boundary line between 
Boston and Dorchester; and passing through points indicated by 
stone monuments at the northeasterly line of Middle Street, and 
the southeasterly line of Dorchester Street. 

The westerly line of said Federal Street begins at a point at the 
southerly end of Federal-Street bridge, distant fifty (50) feet at 
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right angles from the first point of beginning of the above- 
described easterly line; thence runs straight, two hundred 
twenty-two and ninety-five one-hundredths (222,95) feét, to a 
point in the northwesterly line of Foundry Street, distant sixty- 
eight (68) feet at right angles from the above-described easterly 
line; thence straight to the northeasterly corner of the Mechanic’s 
Bank Building; thence straight to a point in the southerly line of 
Fourth Street, distant fifty-nine and eighteen one-hundredths (59-48, 
feet at right angles from the above-described easterly line; thence 
straight to the southeasterly corner of Pray’s Building, standing 
on the northerly side of Swan Street; thence straight to a point 
indicated by a stone monument opposite, and 60 feet distant at 
right angles from, the easterly corner of said Federal Street and 
Seventh Street; thence straight, parallel with, and sixty (60) 
feet distant from, the above-described easterly line between Seventh 
Street and the boundary line between Boston and Dorchester. 


FOUNDRY STREET. 


The southeasterly line of Foundry Street begins at a point in the 
westerly line of Federal Street, — being the second point referred 
to in the description of said westerly line; thence runs south- 
wardly along the said westerly line of Federal Street to the 
northeasterly line of First Street; thence northwestwardly along 
the said northeasterly line of First Street forty and eighty- 
five one-hundredths (40,8°,) feet, to a point indicated by a 
stone monument ; thence southwestwardly, two hundred twenty-two 
and seventeen one-hundredths (222 +4%,) feet, to the easterly face 
of a stone post; thence a little more southwardly in a straight line 
to a point in the northeasterly line of Fourth Street, indicated by 
a stone monument standing in the said northeasterly line of said 
Fourth Street, and three hundred seventy-eight and seventy-five 
one-hundredths (378 +%,°,) feet distant from federal Street, measur- 
ing on Fourth Street; thence crosses Fourth Street, and runs 
straight, passing through the southwesterly corner of the brick 
underpinning of Michael Foley’s house on the northerly side of 
Swan Street,—said corner being four hundred eighty-eight 
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and eighty-eight one hundredths (488 -88,) feet northwestwardly 
from Federal Street, measuring on the line of said Swan Street, — 
to a point seventy-seven and twenty-eight one-hundredths (77 
>) feet southwestwardly from said Swan Street, — said last 
mentioned point being indicated by a stone monument; thence 
turns and runs southwardly, two hundred twenty-seven and forty- 
two one-hundredths (227 43,) feet, to Sixth Street; and thence 
continues in the same direction, eighty-five and forty-four one- 
hundredths (85 ;44,) feet, to the northeasterly line of land of 
the Old Colony and Newport Railroad, being a line parallel with, 
and thirteen (13) feet eastwardly from, the most easterly rail of said 
railroad. 

The northwesterly line of Foundry Street begins at the point of 
beginning of the above-described southeasterly line; thence runs 
southwestwardly to the easterly corner of the South Boston Iron 
Company’s brick building, being a point opposite, and fifty (50) 
feet distant northwestwardly from, the second described stone 
monument referred to in the description of the aforesaid southeast- 
erly line; thence parallel with, and fifty (50) feet distant north- 
westwardly from, the above-described southeasterly line to the 
aforesaid easterly line of land of the Old Colony and Newport 
Railroad, being a line parallel with and thirteen (13) feet east- 
‘wardly from the most easterly rail of said railroad. 


DORCHESTER STREET. 


The northwesterly line of Dorchester Street, northwardly of 
Broadway, begins at a point in the northerly line of Broadway, dis- 
tant thirty-two and fourteen one-hundredths (32 ,14,) feet eastward- 
ly from the intersection of the northeasterly and northerly lines of 
said Broadway; thence runs northeastwardly to a point in the 
northerly line of Second Street, distant seven hundred forty- 
four and fifty-five one-hundredths (744 ;5,5,) feet southeastwardly 
from F Street — said point being the southeasterly corner of the 
brick underpinning of the old brewery building standing on said 
Second Street; and thence straight passing two one-hundredths 
(,25) of a foot southeastwardly from the northeasterly corner of 
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the brick underpinning of L. Candler’s house, standing on the 
southerly side of First Street, to the westerly side of I Street. 
The northwesterly line of said Dorchester Street, southwestwardly 
of Broadway, begins at a point in the southwesterly line of said 
Broadway, distant six hundred seventy and sixty-three one- 
hundredths (670 §3,) feet southeastwardly from F Street; thence 
runs through the southeasterly corner of the brick building at 
the corner of said Dorchester Street and Broadway and a point 
indicated by a stone monument in the northeasterly line of Fourth 
Street, to the stone base of the fence belonging to Martin L. Whicher 
on the southwesterly corner of said Dorchester Street and Fifth 
Street — said corner being four hundred eighty-three and twenty- 
five one-hundredths (483 ,2.5,) feet southeastwardly from F Street ; 
thence straight to the corner of the stone underpinning of Rose’s 
house — said corner being four hundred eight and thirty one- 
hundredths (408 ,%9,) feet southeastwardly from F Street, measur- 
ing on the northerly line of Sixth Street; thence straight, pass- 
ing through a point indicated by a stone monument in the 
northeasterly line of Seventh Street, to the stone foundation 
of the brick building on the southwesterly corner of said Dor- 
chester Street and Seventh Street, distant three hundred three 
and three-tenths (803 3) feet southeastwardly from F Street ; 
thence by the southeasterly face of a stone post, (formerly of the 
gate-way to the Cemetery Lot, so called), two hundred twenty- 
nine and eight-tenths (229 ;8,) feet from Seventh Street; thence 
deflects eastwardly and runs one hundred eighty-one and fifty- 
three one-hundredths (181 43,) feet, to a point in the north- 
easterly line of Eighth Street, distant two hundred eighteen and 
fifty one-hundredths (218 ,59;) feet southeastwardly from F Street : 
It begins again at a point indicated by a stone monument in the 
southwesterly line of Eighth Street, distant four hundred seventy- 
seven and ten one-hundredths (477 +4°;) feet southeastwardly from 
Lark Street; thence runs southwestwardly to a point indicated 
by a stone monument in the southwesterly line of Sullivan Street, 
distant seven hundred eighty-six and ninety one-hundredths (786 
+95) feet southeastwardly from the southeasterly line of E Street 


extended; thence straight to a point indicated by a stone monu- 
5 
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‘ment, about sixteen feet southwestwardly from the southwesterly 
end of a block of wooden buildings known as Dorchester Block ; 
thence straight to a point indicated by a hole drilled in the 
stone abutment on the northeasterly side of the Old Colony and 
Newport Railroad; thence across said railroad to a point indi- 
cated by a stone monument in the westerly line of a private 
way called Tuckerman Street ; thence more westwardly straight to 
the face of the wall at the southeasterly corner of the estate 
belonging to Robert Hussey and Stephen Forbush; thence a 
little more westwardly by the face of the wall as now built to 
Federal Street; thence across Federal Street to a point indi- 
cated by a stone monument in the westerly line thereof; thence 
turns and runs southwestwardly straight to a point indicated by 
a stone monument in the northeasterly line of a private way, 
called Ellery Street; thence southwestwardly by curved lines as 
indicated upon the accompanying plan, herewith submitted, to 
the boundary line between Boston and Dorchester. 

The southeasterly line of Dorchester Street, northeastwardly 
of Broadway, begins at a point in the northerly line of Broad- 
way, distant two hundred seven and ninety one-hundredths (207 
=2°5) feet westwardly from G Street ; thence runs by a curved line 
of ten feet radius — said curved line being tangent to Broadway — 
twenty-three and four one-hundredths (23 +6) feet, to a point 
distant fifty (50) feet southeastwardly from the above-described 
northwesterly line of Dorchester Street, between Broadway and 
Third streets; and thence northeastwardly, parallel with, and fifty 
(50) feet distant from, the above-described northwesterly line, to 
the westerly side of I Street. 

The southeasterly line of said Dorchester Street, southwestwardly 
of Broadway, begins at a point indicated by a stone monument 
in the southerly line of Broadway, distant eighty and fifty-five one- 
hundredths (80 ;°,°;) feet from the southwesterly corner of said Dor- 
chester Street and said Broadway; thence runs southwestwardly 
to a point indicated by a stone monument in the westerly line of 
Old Harbor Street; thence straight to a point indicated by a stone 
monument in the westerly line of Gates Street; thence straight, 
passing through a point indicated by a stone monument in the 
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westerly line of Mercer Street, to a point in the line dividing the 

estates of Stanley Gore and the Heirs of Thomas Bates — said last 
mentioned point being distant eighty (80) feet from the above- 

described northwesterly line, southwesterly of Seventh Street ; 

thence by the stone wall, house and fence, as they now stand, to 

Telegraph Street; thence straight to the brick underpinning of 
the house on the northeasterly side of Eighth Street, distant 

eighty and thirty-three one-hundredths (80 ;3,3,) feet from the 
northwesterly line of said Dorchester Street. It begins again at a 
point indicated by a stone monument in the southwesterly line of 
Eighth Street, distant fifty-eight and fifty-six one-hundredths (58 

+85) feet southeastwardly from the northwesterly line of said Dor- 

chester Street ; thence runs southwestwardly sixty and twenty-five 

one-hundredths (60 ,25,;) feet to a point indicated by a stone monu- 

ment; thence straight to a point indicated by a hole drilled in the. 
wing wall of the abutment on the northeasterly side of the Old 
Colony and Newport Railroad; thence across said railroad to a 
point in the southwesterly side thereof, distant fifty (50) feet at 

right angles from the above-described northwesterly line at this 

place; thence straight to a point indicated by a stone monument 

in the westerly line of a private way, called Jenkins Street, dis- 
tant fifty-four and eleven one-hundredths (54 ;44) feet from the 

northwesterly line of said Dorchester Street; thence straight to 

a point indicated by a stone monument near the easterly line 

of a private way, called Rogers Street, distant fifty (50) feet 

from the above-described northerly line; thence parallel with, and 

fifty (50) feet distant from, the above-described northwesterly line 

to Federal Street — the line at said Federal Street being indicated 

by a stone monument ; thence across Federal Street to a point in the 

westerly line thereof, distant sixty (60) feet at right angles from 

the above-described northwesterly line of said Dorchester Street ; 

thence parallel with and sixty (60) feet distant from said north- 

westerly line to a point indicated by a stone monument opposite 

the northeasterly side of a private way, called Ellery Street; and 

thence to the boundary line between Boston and Dorchester by 

curved lines, as shown on the plan herewith submitted — said last- 

mentioned lines being indicated upon the ground by stone monu- 

ments at various points, as shown on said plan. 
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OLD HARBOR STREET. 


The westerly line of Old Harbor Street begins at a point in the 
southeasterly line of Dorchester Street, distant forty-five and six-_ 
ty-four one-hundredths (45 584,) feet northeastwardly from the. 
southwesterly line of Fifth Street produced, measuring on the said 
northeasterly line of Dorchester Street ; and thence runs straight to 
the former division line between Dorchester and Boston, passing 
through points indicated by stone monuments at the southerly 
lines of Telegraph and Eighth Streets, and the northerly line of 
Sullivan Street — the said northwesterly line where it crosses the 
northerly line of Eighth Street is distant eight hundred ninety-one 
and forty-eight one-hundredths (891 =48,) feet westwardly from G 
Street. 

The easterly line of said Old Harbor Street is parallel with and 
fifty (50) feet distant from the above-described westerly line, and 
extends from said Dorchester Street to said former division line 
between Boston and Dorchester. 


GATES STREET. 


The easterly line of Gates Street begins at a point in the south- 
easterly line of Dorchester Street at the distance of one hundred 
and seventy (170) feet westwardly at right angles from Old Harbor 
Street; and thence runs southwardly parallel with Old Harbor 
Street to Eighth Street. 

The westerly line of said Gates Street is parallel with, and forty 
(40) feet distant from, the above-described easterly line, and ex- 
tends from Dorchester Street to Eighth Street. 


MERCER STREET. 


The easterly line of Mercer Street begins at a point in the south- 
easterly line of Dorchester Street, at the distance of one hundred 
and seventy (170) feet westwardly at right angles from Gates 
Street; thence runs southwardly parallel with Gates Street to 
the southerly line of Telegraph Street; and thence straight to a 


- 
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point in the northerly line of Eighth Street, distant one hundred. 
seventy-two and twenty-five one-hundredths (172 25;) feet west- 
wardly at right angles from said Gates Street. 

The westerly line of said Mercer Street is parallel with, and 
forty (40) feet distant from, the above described easterly line, 
and extends from said Dorchester Street to said Eighth Street. 


HIGHLAND STREET. 


The northwesterly line of Highland Street begins at a point in 
the southwesterly line of Eighth Street, distant six hundred eighty- 
three and thirty-nine one-hundredths (683 =38,) feet southeast- 
wardly from Dorchester Street; and thence runs southwestwardly, 
passing through a point in the southwesterly line of Newman 
Street distant eight hundred eight and eighty-five one-hundredths 
(808 585,) feet southeastwardly from said Dorchester Street, meas- 
uring on the said southwesterly line, to a private way called 
Jenkins Street. 

The southeasterly line of Highland Street is parallel with, and 
forty (40) feet distant from, the above-described northwesterly line, 
and extends from Eighth Street to Jenkins Street. 


KNOWLTON STREET. 


The easterly line of Knowlton Street begins at a point in the 
southerly line of Telegraph Street, distant one hundred seventy- 
seven and sixteen one-hundredths (177 ;1%,) feet westwardly from 
Mercer Street, measuring on the southerly line of said. Telegraph 
Street ; and thence runs southwestwardly to a point in the northerly 
line of Eighth Street, distant one hundred eighty and six one- 
hundredths (180 ;§,) feet at right angles from said Mercer Street, 

The westerly line of Knowlton Street is parallel with and thirty 
(30) feet distant from the above-described easterly line, and extends 
from said Telegraph Street to said Eighth Street. 


NATIONAL STREET. 


The westerly line of National Street begins at a point in the 
southeasterly line of Dorchester Street, at the distance of one hun- 
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dred and seventy-four (174) feet eastwardly at right angles from 
Old Harbor Street ; and thence runs southwardly parallel with, and 
one hundred and seventy-four (174) feet eastwardly from, Old 
Harbor Street to Thomas Street. 

The easterly line of National Street is parallel with, and thirty 
(30) feet distant from, the aforesaid westerly line, and extends 
from Fourth Street to said Thomas Street. 


ATLANTIC STREET. 


The westerly line of Atlantic Street begins at a point in the 
southwesterly line of Fourth Street, distant eighty (80) feet east- 
wardly from, and at right angles with, National Street; and 
thence runs parallel with, and eighty (80) feet distant from, said 
National Street to Thomas Street. 

The easterly line of Atlantic Street is parallel with, and forty- 
four (44) feet distant from, the above-described westerly line, 
and extends from said Fourth Street to said Thomas Street. 


K STREET. 


The westerly line of K Street, southwardly of First Street, 
begins at a point in the southerly side of First Street, distant six 
hundred and twenty-four (624) feet eastwardly from the westerly 
face of the stone foundation of the Bay State Iron Company’s 
counting room, measuring on the said southerly line of First Street ; 
thence runs southwardly straight to a point indicated by a stone 
monument at the southerly side of Broadway ; and thence straight 
to the Harbor Line in Dorchester Bay, passing through points in- 
dicated by stone monuments, at Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, Eighth and 
Ninth Streets. The westerly line of said K Street, northwardly of 
First Street, begins at a point in the northerly line of First Street, 
where the above-described westerly line, southwardly of said First 
Street, extended northwardly intersects it; and thence runs north- 
wardly at right angles with said First Street to low-water mark. 

The easterly line of said K Street is parallel with and fifty (50) 
feet distant from the above-described westerly line, and extends 
from low-water mark on the northerly shore of South Boston to the 
Harbor Line in Dorchester Bay. 
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I STREET. 


The easterly line of I Street, southwardly of First Street, begins 
at a point in the southerly line of First Street, distant six hundred 
and twenty-four (624) feet westwardly from K Street; thence runs 
straight southwardly, passing through the westerly face of the 
stone foundation of the Bay State Iron Company’s counting room, to 
the southwesterly corner of the brick underpinning of T. Johnson’s 
store, on the northerly side of Broadway, distant six hundred 
twenty-four and seventeen one-hundredths (624 ,47,) feet westward- 
ly from K Street; it begins again at a point in the southerly 
line of a distant six hundred forty-one and fifty-two one- 
hundreths (641 ,5?,) feet westwardly from K Street; thence runs 
southwardly straight to a point in the southerly line of Fourth 
Street, distant six hundred forty-one and sixty-six one hundredths 
(641 -§,) feet westwardly from K Street ; thence straight to a point 
in the northerly line of Sixth Street, distant six hundred thirty-nine 
and ten one-hundreths (639 j49,) feet westwardly from K Street ; 
thence straight to a point in the northerly line of Eighth Street, 
distant six hundred and thirty-five (635) feet westwardly from K 
Street; thence straight to a point. in the northerly line of Ninth 
Street, distant six hundred thirty-three and sixty-one one-hun- 
dreths (633 55) feet westwardly from said K Street; and thence 
parallel with said K Street to the Harbor Line in Dorchester Bay. 
The easterly line of said I Street, northwardly of First Street, 
begins at a point in the northerly line of said First Street, distant 
six hundred and twenty-four (624) feet westwardly from K Street ; 
and thence runs northwardly at right angles viakte said First Street 
to low-water mark. 

The westerly line of I Street is parallel with, and fifty feet (50) 
distant from, the above-described easterly line, and extends from 
said low-water mark to the Harbor Line in Dorchester Bay. 


H STREET. 


The easterly line of H Street, southwardly of Broadway, begins 
at a point in the southerly line of Broadway, distant three hundred 
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and seventy-six (376) feet westwardly fromI Street ; and thence runs 
parallel with said I Street, to the Harbor Line in Dorchester Bay. 
The easterly line of H Street, northwardly of Broadway, begins at 
a point in the northerly line of Broadway, distant three hundred 
ninety-three and nine one-hundredths (693 ;8,) feet westwardly 
from I Street; and thence runs northwardly through a point fifty 
(59) feet eastwardly from the southeasterly corner of Souther’s 
Brewery on the northerly side of Second Street straight to First 
Street. 

The westerly line of H Street is parallel with, and fifty (50) 
feet distant from, the above-described easterly line, and extends 
from First Street to the Harbor Line in Dorchester Bay. 


G STREET. 


The easterly line of G Street begins at a point indicated by a 
stone monument in the southeasterly line of Dorchester Street, 
distant six hundred seventy-nine and eighty-five one-hundredths 
(679 58°,) feet westwardly from H Street; thence runs south- 
wardly, passing along the face of the water table of the house on 
the southerly line of Third Street, owned by the heirs of Seriah 
Stevens, to a point in the southerly line of Broadway, distant fifty 
(50) feet eastwardly from the stone base of Everson’s fence, and 
six hundred and eighty (680) feet westwardly from H Street; 
thence southwardly, two hundred and fifty (250) feet, to a point 
in the westerly face of the stone base of Lloyd Briggs’ fence 
at the northerly line of Fourth Street, distant six hundred and 
eighty and ninety one-hundredths (680 ;8°,) feet westwardly from 
H Street; thence to a point indicated by a stone monument in 
the southerly line of Fourth Street, distant six hundred and 
eighty (680) feet westwardly from H. Street; thence to a point 
in the northerly line of Sixth Street extended westwardly from 
H Street, distant six hundred and eighty (680) feet westwardly 
from said H Street; and thence straight, passing through a point 
in the northerly line of Eighth Street, distant six hundred eighty- 
two and sixty-two one-hundredths (682 ,°2,) feet westwardly from 
H Street, to the Harbor Line in Dorchester Bay. 
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The westerly line of G Street is parallel with, and fifty (50) feet 
distant from, the above-described easterly line from Dorchester 
Street to the northerly line of Fourth Street; thence crosses 
Fourth Street to a point in the southerly line thereof, distant 
forty-nine (49) feet from the above-described easterly line; thence 
runs to a point in the northerly line of Sixth Street extended, 
distant fifty (50) feet from the aforesaid easterly line; and thence 
parallel with said easterly line, and fifty (50) feet distant there- 
from, to the Harbor Line in Dorchester Bay. 


LINDEN STREET. 


The easterly line of Linden Street begins at a point in the south- 
erly line of Fourth Street, distant one hundred and fifty-seven (157) 
feet westwardly from G Street, measuring on the said southerly 
line of Fourth Street; and thence runs southwardly parallel with 
G Street, three hundred twenty-eight and eighty-five one-hun- 
dreths (328 ;85,) feet, to Thomas Street. 

The westerly line of Linden Street is parallel with, and forty 
(40) feet distant from, the above-described easterly line, and 
extends three hundred thirteen and eight one-hundredths (313 
x50) feet, from Fourth Street to Thomas Street. 


L STREET. 


The westerly line of L Street, southwardly of First Street, 
begins at a point in the southerly line of First Street, distant five 
hundred two and thirteen one-hundredths (502 +43,;) feet eastwardly 
from K Street; thence runs in a southerly direction straight to a 
point in the northerly line of Fourth Street, distant five hundred 
two and nineteen one-hundredths (502 +49) feet eastwardly from K 
Street ; thence to a point in the southerly line of Fourth Street, 
distant five hundred two and twenty-six one-hundredths (502 2,5 
feet eastwardly from K Street; and thence parallel with said K 
Street to the Harbor Line in Dorchester Bay. The westerly line 
of L Street, northwardly of First Street, begins at a point in the 
northerly line of First Street, distant five hundred two and 


eighteen one-hundredths (502 +48;) feet eastwardly from K Street ; 
6 
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and thence runs northwardly at right angles with said First Street 
to low-water mark. 

The easterly line of L Street is parallel with, and fifty (50) feet 
distant from, the above-described westerly line, and extends from 
low-water mark on the northerly shore of South Boston to the 
Harbor Line in Dorchester Bay. 


M STREET. 


The westerly line of M Street, southwardly of First Street, 
begins at a point in the southerly line of First Street, five hundred 
(500) feet distant eastwardly from L Street; and thence runs 
southwardly parallel with, and five hundred (500) feet distant 
from said L Street to the Harbor Line in Dorchester Bay. The 
westerly line of M Street, northwardly of First Street, begins at 
a point in the northerly line of First Street, distant five hundred 
(500) feet eastwardly from L Street; and thence runs north- 
wardly at right angles with said First Street to low-water mark. 


The easterly line of M Street is parallel with, and fifty (50) . 


feet distant from, the above-described westerly line, and extends 
- from low-water mark on the northerly shore of South Boston to the 
Harbor Line in Dorchester Bay. 


N STREET. 


The westerly line of N Street, southwardly of First Street, 
begins at a point in the southerly line of First Street, distant 
five hundred seven and sixty-seven one-hundredths (507 ;5;,) feet 
eastwardly from M Street; thence runs straight in a southerly 
direction, and parallel with said M Street, to a point in the north- 
erly line of Fourth Street; thence straight to a point in the 
southerly line of Fourth Street, distant five hundred seven and 
fifty one-hundredths (507,5°;) feet eastwardly from said M Street ; 
and thence straight, passing through a point in the southerly 
line of Eighth Street, distant five hundred seven and six one- 
hundredths (507 +$,) feet eastwardly from M Street to the Harbor 
Line in Dorchester Bay. The westerly line of N Street, north- 
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wardly of First Street, begins at a point in the northerly line of 
First Street, distant five hundred seven and sixty-seven one-hun- 
dredths (507 58,5) feet eastwardly from M Street; and thence runs 
northwardly at right angles with said First Street to low-water 
mark. 

The easterly line of N street is parallel with, and fifty (50) feet 
distant from, the above-described westerly line, and extends from 
low-water mark on the northerly shore of South Boston to the 
Harbor Line in Dorchester Bay. 


O STREET. 


The westerly line of O Street, southwardly of First Street, begins 
at a point in the southerly line of First Street, distant five hundred 
and five (505) feet eastwardly from N Street ; and thence runs in a 
southerly direction parallel with said N Street to the Harbor Line 
in Dorchester Bay. The westerly line of O Street, northwardly of 
First Street, begins at a point in the northerly line of First Street, 
distant five hundred and five (505) feet eastwardly from N Street ; 
and thence runs northwardly at right angles with First Street, to 
low-water mark. 

The easterly line of O Street is parallel with, and fifty (50) 
feet distant from, the above-described westerly line, and extends 
from low-water mark on the northerly shore of South Boston to 
the Harbor Line in Dorchester Bay. 


P STREET. 


The westerly line of P Street southwardly of First Street, begins 
at a point in the southerly line of First Street, distant five hundred 
seven and twenty-six one-hundredths (507 ,25,) feet eastwardly 
from O Street; thence runs parallel with O Street to the southerly 
line of Broadway ; thence to a point in the southerly line of Fourth 
Street, distant five hundred six and eighty-two one-hundredths 
(506 58;) feet from O Street; thence straight to a point in the 
northerly line of Sixth Street, distant five hundred and six and 
fifty one-hundredths (506 5%) feet from O street; and thence par- 
allel with O Street, to the Harbor Line in Dorchester Bay. The 
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westerly line of P Street, northwardly of First Street, begins at a 
point in the northerly line of First Street, distant five hundred 
seven and twenty-six one-hundredths (507 =2°,) feet eastwardly 
from O Street; and thence runs northwardly at right angles with 
First Street to low-water mark. 

The easterly line of said P Street is parallel with, and fifty (50) 
feet distant from, the above-described westerly line, and extends 
from low-water mark on the northerly shore of South Boston to the 
Harbor Line in Dorchester Bay. 


Q STREET. 


The westerly line of Q Street, southwardly of First Street, begins 
at a point in the southerly line of First Street, distant five hundred 
and one (501) feet eastwardly from P Street; and thence runs 
straight, passing through a point in the northerly line of Sixth 
Street, distant five hundred (500) feet eastwardly from P Street, 
to the Harbor Line in Dorchester Bay. The westerly line of Q 
Street, northwardly of First Street, begins at a point in the north- 
erly line of First Street, distant five hundred and one (501) feet . 
eastwardly from P Street; and thence runs northwardly at right 
angles with said First Street to low-water mark. 

The easterly line of Q Street is parallel with, and fifty (50) feet 
distant from, the above-described westerly line, and extends from 
low-water mark, on the northerly shore of South Boston, to the 
Harbor Line in Dorchester Bay. 
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GRANITE MONUMENTS 


To mark the boundaries of the foregoing streets have been placed 


in the following locations, and are indicated on the accompany- 
ing plan, being placed in all cases not otherwise indicated four 


feet from the lines of the streets, viz: 


Broadway. 


At A Street, easterly corner of. 


C Street, easterly corner of. 

D Street, easterly corner of. 

E Street, northerly corner of. 

F Street, easterly corner of. 

Angle between northeasterly and 
northerly lines of Broadway. 

Dorchester Street, southerly corner of. 

H Street, southeasterly corner of. 

I Street, southeasterly corner of. 

K Street, southwesterly corner of. 

L Street, southeasterly corner of. 

M Street, south westerly corner of. 

N Street, southeasterly corner of. 

P Street, southeasterly corner of. 

Q Street, southeasterly corner of. 


Third Street. 


At Second Street, southwesterly corner of. 


A Street, easterly corner of. 

B Street, northerly corner of. 

F Street, southerly corner of. 
Dorchester Street, westerly corner of. 
G Street, southwesterly corner of. 

* H Street, southwesterly corner of. 
K Street, southwesterly corner of. 
M Street, southwesterly corner of. 
N Street, southeasterly corner of. 

O Street, southeasterly corner of. 

P Street, southeasterly corner of. 

Q Street, southeasterly corner of. 


Second Street. 


At Federal Street, northeasterly corner of. 

cide ais Street, northwesterly corner 
of. 

Angle in southerly line between A 
and B Streets. 

C Street, southerly corner of. 

D Street, southerly corner of. 

E Street, westerly corner of. 

Dorchester Street, westerly corner of. 

K Street, southwesterly corner of. 

M Street, southwesterly corner of. 

N Street, southeasterly corner of. 

P Street, southeasterly corner of. 


First Street. 


At Foundry Street, northwesterly corner 


of. 
Federal] Street, southeasterly corner of. 


Granite Street,northwesterly corner of. 
A Street, southeasterly corner of. 

B Street, westerly corner of. 

C Street, southerly corner of. 

D Street, southerly corner of. 

E Street, westerly corner of. 

F Street, southerly corner of. 
Dorchester Street, westerly corner of. 
H Street, southwesterly corner of. 

I Street, southeasterly corner of. 

K Street, southwesterly corner of. 

L Street, southeasterly corner of. 

M Street, southwesterly corner of. 

N Street, southeasterly corner of. 

O Street, southeasterly corner of. 

P Street, southwesterly corner of. 


Fourth Street. 


AtO. C. & N. R. R., easterly side of 


tracks of, on northerly line. 

Foundry Street, northeasterly corner 
of. 

Federal] Street, southwesterly corner of. 

Federal Street, southeasterly corner of. 

A Street, easterly corner of. 

B Street, northerly corner of. 

C Street, easterly corner of. 

D Street, easterly corner of. 

Dorchester Street, northerly corner of. 

Dorchester Street, easterly corner of. 

Angle in northerly line, opposite At- 
lantic Street. 

Atlantic Street, westerly corner of. 

G Street, southeasterly corner of. 

H Street, northwesterly corner of. 

H Street, southeasterly corner of. 

I Street, southeasterly corner of. 

K Street, northeasterly corner of. 

L Street, northeasterly corner of. 

L Street, southeasterly corner of. 

M Street, northwesterly corner of. 

M Street, southwesterly corner of. 

N Street, northeaster)y corner of. 

N Street, southeasterly corner of. 

O Street, northeasterly corner of. 

O Street, southeasterly corner of. 

P Street, northeasterly corner of. 

Q Street, northeasterly corner of. 


Swan Street. 


At Foundry Street, northeasterly corner 


of. 
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Fifth Street. 


At Federal Street, southerly corner of. 
A Street, easterly corner of. 
B Street, northerly corner of. 
D Street, northerly corner of. 
E Street, northerly corner of. 
F Street, southerly corner of. 
H Street, northeasterly corner of. 
I Street, southeasterly corner of. 
K Street, southwesterly corner of. 
M Street, northwesterly corner of. 
N Street, northeasterly corner of. 
P Street, northeasterly corner of. 


Sixth Street. 


At Foundry Street, easterly corner of. 
Angle in northerly line, near Foundry 
Street. 
eesti Street, northwesterly corner 
of. 
Federal Street, northeasterly corner of. 
B Street, northerly corner of. 
C Street, easterly corner of. 
D Street, northerly corner of. 
| Street, westerly corner of. 
F Street, southerly corner of. 
H Street, northeasterly corner of. 
I Street, northeasterly corner of. 
K Street, northwesterly corner of. 
L Street, northeasterly corner of. 
M Street, northwesterly corner of. 
N Street, northeasterly corner of. 
P Street, northeasterly corner of. 
Q Street, northwesterly corner of. 


Telegraph Street. 


At Dorchester Street, southeasterly cor- 
ner of. 
Mercer Street, northwesterly corner of. 
Gates Street, southwesterly corner of. 
Old Harbor Street, southwesterly cor- 
ner of, 


Thomas Street. 


At National Street, northwesterly corner 
of. 

Atlantic Street, northwesterly corner 
of, 


Seventh Street. 


At Federal Street, northeasterly corner of. 
B Street, northerly corner of. 
C Street, easterly corner of. 
D Street, northerly corner of. 
E Street, westerly corner of. 
F Street, easterly corner of. 
Dorchester Street, northerly corner of. 
G Street, northeasterly corner of. 
H Street, northeasterly corner of. 
K Street, southwesterly corner of. 
M Street, northwesterly corner of. 
N Street, northeasterly corner of. 
O Street, northeasterly corner of. 


Eighth Street. 


At E Street, northerly corner of. 

F Street, easterly corner of. 

Dorchester Street, westerly corner of. 

Dorchester Street, easterly corner of. 

Dorchester Street, southerly corner of. 

Highland Street, westerly corner of. 

Mercer Street, easterly corner of. 

Angle in northerly line between Mer- 
cer and Gates streets. 

Gates Street, northwesterly corner of. 

Old Harbor Street, southwesterly cor- 
ner of. . 

Old Harbor Street, northeasterly cor- 
ner of. 

G Street, norihwesterly corner of. 

H Street, northeasterly corner of. 

K Street, northwesterly corner of. 

M Street, northwesterly corner of. 

N Street, northeasterly corner of. 


Ninth Street. 


At H Street, northeasterly corner of. 
I Street, northeasterly corner of. 
K Street, northwesterly corner of. 
L Street, northeasterly corner of. 
M Street, northwesterly corner of. 


Sullivan Street. 
At E Street, northerly corner of (marked 
6 E ” } 
Dorchester Street, westerly corner of. 
Dorchester Street, easterly corner of. 
Angle in northerly line between High- 
land and Old Harbor streets. 
Old Harbor Street, northwesterly cor- 
ner of. 


Vale Street. 
At Highland Street, northerly corner of. 


Middle Street. 

At Federal Street, northeasterly corner of. 
Angle in northerly line of. _ ; 
Another angle in northerly line of. 
Dorchester Street, northerly corner of. 


Vinton Street. 
At Dorchester Street, easterly corner of. 
Angle in northerly line of. 


D Street. 


At intersection of northwesterly line with 
the former boundary line between 
Boston and Dorchester. 


C Street. 


At intersection of southeasterly line with 
the former boundary line between 
Boston and Dorchester. 

*Third Street, southerly corner of. 
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Granite Street. 


At angle in westerly*line between First 

Street and Mt. Washington Avenue. 

Mt. Washington Avenue, westerly cor- 
ner of. 


Federal Sireet. 


At angle in easterly line north of First 
Street. 

Old Colony and Newport R. R. cross- 
ing, in westerly line. 

Westerly line between R. R. crossing 
and Middle Street, (at southerly line 
of Norway Iron Works). 

Dorchester Street, northwesterly cor- 
ner of. 

Dorchester Street, southwesterly cor- 
ner of. 

Westerly line between Dorchester 
Street and boundary line between 
Boston and Dorchester. 

Westerly line at boundary line. 


Foundry Street. 


At *Fourth Street, northerly corner of. 
Angle in easterly line south of Swan 
Street. 


Dorchesier Street. 


At National Street, corner of. 
Old Harbor Street, southwesterly cor- 
ner of. 
Gates Street, southwesterly corner of. 


Mercer Street, southwesterly corner 
of. 

Angle in southeasterly line between 
Eighth and Sullivan streets. 

Angle in northwesterly line between 
Sullivan Street and O.C.& N.R.R. 

+ Boston Place, southerly corner of. 

+Jenkins Street, southerly corner of. 

tTuckerman Street, westerly corner 
of. 

tRogers Street, near easterly corner 
of. 

Federal Street, southeasterly corner 
of. 

Ellery Street, northwesterly corner of. 

Tangent point of curve nearly oppo- 
site the last. 

Tangent point of reverse curve in 
southeasterly line. 

Southeasterly line, near boundary line 
between Boston and Dorchester. 


Highland Street. 


At Champney Street, northwesterly cor- 
ner of. 


G Street. 


At Fifth Street, southerly corner of. 
Dorchester Street, northeasterly cor- 
ner of. 


* On line of street. 2 
+ Placed with reference to line of Dorchester 
Street only. 


The Commissioners recommend that the several streets here- 
inbefore described be laid out anew, in accordance with the 
foregoing descriptions and the said plan, as the surest way of 
removing doubts hereafter as to their exact location and limits, 
and preventing embarrassments to the officers charged with the 
care and maintenance of the streets, and to the owners of the 
lands abutting thereon. | 

The Commissioners also recommend, as an important work 
yet to be done, that measures be at once taken to remove the 
encroachments now upon the various streets, where such 
removals can be reasonably made, and where they cannot be, 
to prevent the acquisition of rights against the public by lapse of 
time. In the opinion of your Commissioners, this work would 
most appropriately be devolved upon a commission appointed 
for the purpose, as it will require great care and no inconsider- 
able time in its execution. 
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In addition to the streets which the Commissioners have here- 
inbefore described, there are several ways, twenty feet wide, 
which were dedicated to the public by the original proprietors 
of lands in South Boston, a description of which will be found 
in their deed recorded in the Suffolk Registry of Deeds, Lib. 
230, Fol. 107. These ways the city have the right to lay out 
as public streets, whenever it shall see fit so to do. Indeed it 
has already laid out small patches of some of them; but as the 
portions of them so laid out are so small, and the policy the 
city should adopt in regard to them is so doubtful, the Com- 
missioners have deemed it expedient merely to have them 
delineated on the accompanying plan, without taking any other 
action in regard to them. 

Respectfully submitted by 


OTIS NORCROSS, 
J. P. HEALY, 

N. C. NASH, > Commissioners. 
ALEXANDER WADSWORTH, | 

HENRY W. WILSON, 


———/) 


Boston, December 30, 1867. 
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REPORT 


OF THE 


COMMITTEE ON POLICE, 


ON 


PLACING LAMPS 


UNACCEPTED STREETS. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Board of Aldermen, December 30, 1867. 


The Committee on Police, to whom were referred several 
petitions for placing lamps on unaccepted streets and the Report 
of the Committee on Lamps thereon, have considered the same, 
and beg leave to report: 


That the subject is one of more importance than appears at 
first sight. It is not the simple question whether the City Gov- 
ernment shall expend to-day a few hundred dollars in placing 
lamps in a few unaccepted streets, but shall a policy be adopted, 
and an illegal precedent established, which, if followed in future 
years, might involve an expenditure of millions of dollars. It 
involves the whole question of the proper statutes, ordinances 
and regulations which should govern the acceptance of streets. 
In some other cities, no man can lay out a private street on his 
own premises without conforming to a grade given by public 
commissioners. In New York, by legislative action, streets are 
laid out in proper position and of proper grade and width, and 
the expense thereof assessed on the owners of abutting estates. 
In Boston, where there has been no fixed policy, and no general 
and comprehensive system of laying out and grading streets 
established and adhered to, an infinite amount of trouble has 
arisen, culminating in one portion of the city in the Church 
Street District, and threatening similar difficulties elsewhere, if 
our whole territory, with its late additions, be not taken in hand 
and laid out in some wise and comprehensive manner by intelli- 
gent Street Commissioners, who shall thoroughly comprehend 
the present and prospective wants of our city. 
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The conditions now prescribed for the acceptance of streets, 
according to usual practice, are simply these, — that the roadway 
shall be of proper width, and brought to a proper grade. A 
street once accepted, on proper petition, the city provides 
paving, sewerage, water and lamps, and is ever after bound 
to keep it in proper condition, and is liable for damages for 
any accident which may occur from any defect therein. 

Sometimes water-pipes are inserted to provide water to build- 
ers, while building, because an income is thereby gained, and 
because the city is not rendered liable for any damage by such 
act. When buildings are completed, the Water Board does not 
generally furnish water to occupants, unless a compensation is 
paid which shall cover the interest on the cost of laying the 
water-pipes. The laying of sewers lies in the same category, 
the work being done beneath the surface, and involving no 
liability on the part of the city. 

When the matters of paving and lighting are completed, the 
street is in a finished condition, and therefore it is highly impor- 
tant that these should not be done until the street is brought to 
a proper width and grade, and a deed thereof given to the city. 

If these be done before these conditions are complied with, 
there is nothing more for abutters to ask for, and if they then 
decline to give a deed, as they might do, there would be wit- 
nessed the singular anomaly of a street put into perfect condi- 
tion for acceptance at the expense of the city, and the city 
rendered liable for any and every accident happening therein, 
and yet not owning an inch of the same. 

We believe the city seldom or never has paved an unaccepted 
street. The placing of lamps in such a street would have a 
tendency to allure travellers therein, and would undoubtedly 
make the city liable for accidents. 

The Committee propounded several inquiries to the City 
Solicitor, and we subjoin his reply: 


REPORT ON LAMPS. 9) 


Crry Soricrror’s Orrice, 46 Court STREET, 
Boston, December 16, 1867. 


Dear Sir: To the several questions you proposed to me on the 
14th inst., I reply as follows: 

Question. What liability does the city of Boston incur by 
allowing an unaccepted street to be opened for the insertion of 
sewers? 

Answer. None whatever by allowing it to be done; and if it be 
done by order of the city no other liability is incurred than that of 
damage to the owner of the soil for the taking of his land. 

Question. What, for opening to insert water-pipes? 

Answer. The answer to the first question is equally applicable 
to this question. There is no difference of principle in the two 
cases. 

Question. What, for placing crossing-stones, edgestones, side- 
walks or pavements therein? 

Answer. The same liability for injuries to persons or property 
caused by a defect in the way, which would be incurred if the same 
injuries had been sustained on a public street by the same cause, 
etc. [See Gen. Stat. Chap. 45, Sect. 26. ] 

Question. What for erecting and maintaining lignts at night? 

Answer. This precise question has not, so far as I know, been 
judicially settled. The city cannot do acts which shall allure 
travellers into dangerous ways of travel, and avoid responsibility 
for injuries such travellers may receive thereby. The lighting ofa 
way at night by the city would seem to invite travel upon it; and 
J regard it as unsafe for the city so to light a way, which is not in 
proper condition for general travel. 

The principle by which the liability of the city is to be tested in 
case of accident to travellers in a private way is, has the city done 
any act calculated, or bearing a tendency, to induce travellers to 
suppose the way a public one, and designed for the purpose of 
travel. All acts which would have this tendency should, in my 
judgment, be avoided; any acts not having this tendency are safe, 
so far as liability to the public is concerned. 

In regard to the suggestion of lighting a private way for the con- 
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venience of the abutters thereon, I must say that I can see no dis- 
tinction between their rights and the rights of other travellers in 
this respect. Ifthe way has conveniences for the safety of abut- 
ters, they are equally applicable to other travellers. 

I am not aware of any case in which damages have been 
recovered against the city for injuries caused by a defect in a 
private way at any time since my connection with city affairs. 

No tax-payers can require any way, either public or private, to 
be lighted for their convenience ; nor can they resist successfully 
the payments of taxes assessed upon them, because some ways are | 
lighted, and others are not. 

If a private or public way is to be lighted, the request for it, so 
far as any legal consequences are involved, may proceed from any 
source ; and if the way is lighted, the consequences will be deter- 
mined by the character of the act, and not the form of the order 
providing for the lighting. 

Very respectfully, 
Yours, etc., 


Jes ae 


In the light of this opinion, it does not seem expedient or 
legal to grant the prayer of the petitioners. It is a very simple 
thing for them to remove the only obstacles in their way, by the 
proper grading of their streets. A large proportion of the un- 
improved real estate of Boston is owned by private individuals 
_ and corporations, and there is a great proneness to spend as little 
as possible in the streets laid out by them, and in the absence of 
any legislative provisions on the subject, which are much needed 
and which ought at once to be enacted, streets are made of nar- 
row width and of very low grade. There is a very ready and 
pressing desire, as has been manifested in many localities, to 
make the city pay the expense of correcting these mistakes 
of selfish men and selfish corporations, and vast sums are now 
expended for widening and grading streets, which wise legisla- 
tion and a liberal foresight would have prevented. 


REPORT ON LAMPS. q 


It is important that some rule concerning unaccepted streets 
should be adopted and as strictly adhered to as are the con- 
tracts of merchants and private individuals. When it is clearly 
- understood that streets will not be accepted and lighted, until 
the owners shall have complied with some simple and proper 
conditions, there will be no need of any discussion or any argu- 
ment about the liberality or illiberality of the action of the 
Government, but only the simple question, Is the street of the 
proper width and grade? People would not buy and build on 
streets in poor condition, or if they did, would buy at a reduced 
price, which would compensate them for any expense or respon- 
sibility involved. 

Such an expenditure as is required for lamps in an accepted 
street is not called for for police purposes, and is clearly illegal, 
and would be unjust to the tax-payers who have paid large 
- prices for land and houses on their streets, and incurred large 
expense in putting their private ways into perfect order for 
acceptance for public streets, when and not before, they were 
accepted and lighted by the city. 

We would not advocate any niggardly policy on the part of 
the city, but when all of the people are groaning under the bur- 
den of national, State and municipal taxation, it becomes all the 
members of the City Government to scrutinize closely every 
expenditure, and never to go beyond the bounds of legality and 
justice to all. 

The Committee, therefore, recommend that the petitioners 
have leave to withdraw. 

THOMAS GAFFIELD. 
CHARLES W. SLACK.’ | 
EDWARD A. WHITE. 
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In Board of Aldermen, Dec. 31, 186. 


The Committee on Laying Out and Widening Streets submit 
the following Report of their doings, during the present 
municipal year: 

The outstanding claims at the beginning of the year which 
have been adjusted are as follows: 


ALBANY STREET EXTENSION. 
Karth Filling, $19,513.78, 
Cash to’Tenants, $500, 
William H. Pope and others, Earth Filling, fi 0,509 9S 


pier Otis Hverett, $20,013 78 


Paid Cash, $15,000 
South Cove Corp’t We aiden 21,856 20 
moses ace Filling, aresh 
CONGRESS STREET. 
Kben B. Phillips : : ; : : 1,391 25 
Samuel May . ; ; ‘ : : - 3,473 00 


HANOVER STREET. 


Eben Stone. Po as AS00800 
Heirs of Benj. iii and Tenant ; : : 2,748 00 


WASHINGTON STREET. 


Henry Carter . ; - : 2,370 00 
W.S. Leland and C. M. Satan ipeasteee : : 2,981 00 
Geo. W. and Elizabeth Thayer . ; : 2 1,150 50 
Heirs of William Lovering and lessees : : 3,288 00 


Amount carried forward . ; : . $88,641 71 
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Amount brought forward . 
Mrs. Elizabeth Child and tenant 
Edward Bangs, Trustee : 
Heirs of Elihu White and lessee : 
Robert Treat Paine, Jr., Trustee and lessee, 
James Wyman and D. W. Foster, Trustees and 
lessees . ; : 
David Hunt, lessees and tenants 
A. H. Bean, Trustee, lessees and tenant 
David W. and Mrs. Elizabeth Foster and lessee 
Suit commenced July term, 1867. December 3d 
1867, jury awarded $2,529.26 


PURCHASE STREET. 
Albert and James Tirrell, 52.0 sq. ft. (settled by 
lapse of time) : : : : 


$88.641 71 
1,620 00 
3,165 00 
2,710 61 
3.113 38 


1,535 60 
3471 91 
2,059 43 


2,529 26 


-Nothing. 


DORCHESTER STREET (Washington Village). 


John T. Dingley, Trustee, 395.8 sq. ft. (settled by 
lapse of time) 

Clement 8. Parsons, 302. 0, sq. ft fretted ie lapse 
of time) 


OLIVER STREET. 
Benjamin G. Boardman 
Jona. Ellis and Heirs of Charles Ellis B aittae 
interest) . : 
William G. Lincoln fnelnaing snesieee 


74 6c c 6“ 


Nathaniel Whiting é bb 


WASHINGTON SQUARE. 
Patrick Hurley (paid Wm. G. Lincoln, including 
interest) : 


Amount carried forward . 


Nothing. 


Nothing. 


38,000 00 


9.246 81 
3,019 58 
11,402 41 
4,189 66 


- 8,116 47 


. $177,881 83 


STREETS. 5 


Amount brought forward... : . $177,881 83 
Heirs of John Coleman (paid W. G. Lincoln, in- 


cluding interest) . : : : ; 2,950 68 
William G. Lincoln (including freee) ; : 4,841 10 
BELMONT STREET. 

Heirs of Edward Dorgan (including interest) . T,164 68 
Henry Willis (Estate surrendered to city, includ- 

ing interest) . : : . 16,230 55 

Nathaniel Whiting Aabtating mre) } 2,475 15 

z s ¢ eee : 3,279 65 

# 4 e Be 8,117 15 
Kdward Ryan (paid Nathaniel Whiting, including 

interest ) ; : ; : Pepe : 1,475 O07 


SUDBURY STREET. 
Franklin Evans and Arioch Wentworth : : 915 00 


La GRANGE PLACE (extended). 
Catherine R. Whitney, wife of Eli M. Whitney . 8,000 00 


$233,930 86 


ee 


Suit commenced against the City in 1865. The case was 
-tried October 1866, the jury awarding $15,483.60. The City 
Solicitor moved for a new trial on the ground of excessive 
damages; this was granted, and the case was tried again in 
February 1867, the jury awarding $8,000. The counsel for 
Mrs. Whitney moved for a new trial, which was not granted, 
and the award has been paid. 


The following claims are left unadjusted for land taken prior 
to January 1, 1867: 
UNION STREET. 
Coolidge heirs. Reference agreed upon December 1864. 430 
sq. ft. 
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The Referees heard the parties during the early part of 1866, 
but have been unable to agree upon an award. 
TEMPLE PLACE. 
Provident Institution for Savings ; : . 278.80 sq. ft. 
Suit commenced against the City in 1865. Not yet been 


brought to trial. 
SUMMER STREET. 


_ John C. Gray. Estimated expense, nothing + lOO SC. te 
Joseph M. Bell. i o 1090 ee 


Suit commenced against the City by Bell, July term, 1867. 
Not yet been brought to trial. 
SALEM STREET. 


Mrs. Sarah Abrams. Estimated expense, nothing . 10.5 sq. ft. 


FEDERAL AND BROAD STREETS (junction of). 


Thomas Richardson . . : : - D100 B0aii 
Suit commenced against the City, October Term, 1867. Not 
yet been brought to trial. 


HAMILTON STREET. 


Heirs of Jacob Kendall . : . : 2,333.1 sq. ft. 
A person or persons unknown . , : “4 SOO eee 
Abram French . ; : ; ‘ ; » 614.8 94 
Margaret Bralley . ; ; : : , eas ¢ 
Heirs of Lebbeus Stetson . : , 397.0, 
Heirs of Joshua Bennett (Estate Pronieten to 

City) . : : : : 4 : . 388.9 
William Doran . : : ; : ; i O18) vai 
Abel Ball . . é : ; : : : 674.0 .« 
A. G. Stimson . ; UU os ae 


Heirs of Joshua Bennett (Estate tendered to 
City) . : ; : : , : Pee eee eh 


STREETS. 7 


Patrick Kelly . : : ‘ : . 401.5 sq. ft. 
Heirs of Edward Bennie : : : Lili ain fel 
Estimated expense of above, (by 

Committee) E A“ : : ; . $85,71T 06 


Betterment not yet estimated. 


OLIVER STREET. 


Thomas Wigglesworth ; ‘ A : SVVAU nepal? 
p us ; ; : : chu Mai eo 
John Davenport : ‘ ’ : : <eLoO.U hee 
Heirs of Aaron Bancroft . : : A se ec Me anne 
John Stratton . : ene : : pe DeFeet 
Ira W. Hill ; : ; : : : BS ype het 
monerrnelips .  . press : : sees 7 rh) oat 
Patrick Kelly . ; re Gphye eat 
Mrs. Margaret Bralley A . ‘ : eraoooun & 
Maurice O’Connell_. , 7 : Sante) pk 
Mrs. Mary E. Shute, (wife of ee M. Shute) . 428.2 “ 
Michael Holden : : ‘ ea kk LOLG gas 
Robert Waterston . : : ; : 1706. 4 « 
Boston Manufacturing Company, &c., . : : Obra 


Franklin H. Story and others, Trustees : pod, Cue 
Boston Manufacturing Company, &c., . : ae sod Ov is 


Heirs of Aaron Bancroft . : ; ; Pee SOs Lar 
Heirs of Sarah Holmes ; : ; A eo LOT 
Moses Kimball . ; : ’ : . eEQOOs ae 
WASHINGTON SQUARE. 
Heirs of Samuel Topliff . ; BE Tiel h) ot 
Mrs. Elizabeth Ann Kelly, (wife of Patrick 
Kelly) . ‘ 2 . 4 , : 20 21S, ae 


BELMONT STREET. 


Heirs of John Hennessy . : : ° Bd Mite hy 
do. do. do. : . : : LOO. 4 
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A person or persons unknown (portion of Lane 


Place) . P : . 134.9 sq. ft. 
Heirs of Thomas rere ; : 4 ’ 1152-60 
Mrs. Caroline Peterson . ; : : .1°§26:00e 
Lewis Beck : : ; : : : i AS0G rime 
Dares Aut Whitec dt) Meh ec, lioeles | nC8, Seem 
Nelson Curtis . : . 46650 


Nathaniel Grover and ae of William Bade . J04.1 
Hstimated expense of unsettled claims on Oliver 

Street, Washington Square and Belmont Street 

not including interest. A : . $86.207 51 


The whole expense of laying out the above streets will be 
assessed upon the abuttors on those streets under the provisions 
of the Special Act of the Legislature of 1865. 


The following Estates have been surrendered to the City 
during the present year under the eighth section of the Better- 
ment Act of the Legislature, passed April 23d, 1866. 


HANOVER STREET. 
Marcy R. Abrahams, 579.0 sq. ft. (claim adjusted.) 
RICHMOND STREET. 
Frederick Gould: 
1445.0 sq. ft. in whole estate, est. expse. $7,200 00 
173.0 “ taken for widening. 


leaving 1272.0 “ claim not adjusted. 


HAMILTON STREET. 


Heirs of Joshua Bennett: 
1508.0 sq. ft. in whole estate. 


388.9 “ taken for widening. 


leaving 1119.1 «claim not adjusted. 
a“ ce 1319.0 “ in whole estate. 
373.6 “ taken for widening. 


leaving 945.4 “ claim not adjusted. 


STREETS. | 9 
Outstanding claims adjusted prior to January 1, 1867; but 


paid out of the appropriations for the present. year : — 


DORCHESTER STREET. 


Benjamin F. Reed : : 3 : ; $126 55 
Jerome B. Carpenter . A ; ; d : 67 60 


MIDDLE STREET. 
John Foster & James 8. Erskine rere ine 100 00 


BELMONT STREET. 


Henry Willis and others. : ; : : 5,819 20 
4 ? s ; é : : : 4,749 30 
$10,862 65 


The following widenings, extensions, and discontinuances 
have been made, and streets laid out during the present year, 
and the claims adjusted : — 


PORTLAND STREET. 


Edwin Bowker, Charles Torrey & Franklin 
Torrey . ; : A : : : : $313 44 


SUMMER STREET. 


Mrs. Lucy Ann Harris & Lessee ; : : 1,824 00 
John C. Haynes | 
William Minot, Jr. Trustee | 


Heirs of Dexter Follett >No expense. 
H. H. Hunnewell j 
Amount carried forward . F . . $2,137 44 


2 
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Amount brought forward . : {$2,187 44 
The owners of the above estates on Summer 
Street signed an agreement in 1848, to give 
their land, whenever they should pull down 
their buildings, or make alterations in the front 
walls of the same. 
Atherton T. Brown (estate corner of Federal Street), 2,440 00 


) WASHINGTON STREET. 
Aaron OC. Baldwin. ; ; ; 1,400 00 


WILLIAMS STREET. 
Nathan Matthews 456 00 
Also discontinuance of 17.0 Sq. ft scorned the 
estate of Nathan Matthews. No expense. 
Frederick Jones, Thomas E. Proctor, and Edward 


P. Burgess, Trustees, . : ; , 6,822 00 

City of Boston, 101.0 sq. ft. No expense. ‘ 
ConcRrEss STREET. 

James Parker . ; 500 00 
Frederick Jones, Thomas BE. Prana nid Haward 

P. Burgess, Trustees. j : ; : 1,309 00 
Ebenezer C. Milliken : : : : ; 850 00 
Lorin L. Fuller. : : : 3 fe. ae. 700 00 


SIxTH STREET (extended). 

Old Colony and Newport Railroad Co. No 
expense. 

The above eines gave an Agreement, January 
11, 1867, to give their land, provided the City 
should take the same within ninety days from 
the date of Agreement. 

Also, discontinuance of that portion of Sixth Street 
lying west of Old Colony and Newport Railroad. 
No expense. 


Amount carried forward . : . $16,614 44 


STREETS. 


Amount brought forward . 


FEDERAL STREET. 
‘Nathan Matthews 
Thomas Goddard : 
Heirs of Martha Gray, Lessee = Tena : 
Heirs of Andrew Petecinaton and Lessee 
Joseph Libby and Tenant . 
Mrs. Ann I. Blanchard : 
H. W. Suter and N. J. Bradlee, Tete 


““ 4 “c 


Heirs of Jeremiah ieeaics 


TREMONT STREET. 
Thomas B. Williams . 
RICHMOND STREET. 


City of Boston, 899 sq. ft. No expense. 
Heirs of William Parmenter 


APPLETON STREET (between Berkeley and Claren- 


don Streets). 
City of Boston. . No expense. 


CLARENDON Street (between Appleton Street and 
Warren Avenue). 


City of Boston. No expense. 
CLARENDON SrreEEr (between Tremont Street and 


Warren Avenue). 
City of Boston. No expense. 


WarREN AVENUE (Clarendon to West Canton 
Street). 
City of Boston. No expense. 


Amount carried forward . 


il 


$16,614 44 


7,233 
5,137 
2,663 
2,515 
2,851 
5,580 
2,518 
1,818 
2,482 


1,716 


15,548 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
BB 
53 
00 


10 


40 


$67,276 


80 
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Amount brought forward : ‘ . $67,276 80 
West Canton Street (from Water Power OCo.’s 
“old line” to Warren Avenue). : 


City of Boston. No expense. 


PEMBROKE STREET (from Water Power Co.’s “old 
line” to Warren Avenue). 


City of Boston. No expense. 


BROOKLINE STREET (from Water Power Co.’s “ old 
line” to Warren Avenue). } 


City of Boston. No expense. 


CuUMSTON STREET. 


City of Boston. No expense. 
é 


CUMSTON PLACE. 


City of Boston. No expense. 


KIRKLAND STREET. 
Charles Hayden : : : : ; , 1,000 00 


BoyYLston STREET. 
Heirs of Walter Frost and Lessee. , : 7,364 00 


BROADWAY AND DORCHESTER STREET (corner of). 


John K. Pike. . f ; : : a : 100 00 
DORCHESTER STREET. 

Thomas Darling ; 4 E " : ; 175 00 

Mrs. Eunice E. Clapp : : ; : : 79 00 


Amount carried forward . ; : . $75,994 80 


STREETS. 13 


Amount brought forward . : : . $75,994 80 


HicH STREET. 


Frederick Jones, Thomas E. Proctor and Edward 7 
P. Burgess, Trustees. : : : . 49,730 00 


Moses T. Durrell : ; : : : : 9,900 00 
Henry Atkins . : : . : : 7 6,808 00 
D STREET. 


City of Boston. No expense. 


HIGHTH STREET. 


City of Boston, No expense. 


SULLIVAN STREET. 


City of Boston. No expense. 


Montcommry Street (between Tremont and Clar- 
endon Streets). 


City of Boston. No expense. 


ADAMS STREET. 


Discontinuance of 255.6 sq. ft. adjoining estate of 
City of Boston. No expense. 

Discontinuance of 13.7 sq. ft. adjoining estate of 
Johu Trull. No expense. | 

Edwin Bowker, Charles Torrey and Franklin 


Torrey . : : , ; : 5,432 50 
John Trull : cpa e: : ; : : 233 12 
William H. Guild (whole estate purchased) : 9,750 57 


‘THACHER STREET. 
City of Boston, 120.0 sq. ft. No expense. 


Amount carried forward . : : . $157,848 99 
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Amount brought forward . : : . $157,848 99 - 

DartmMouTH Street (between Water Power Co’s 

‘old line” and Warren avenue). City of 
Boston.- No expense. 


WASHINGTON STREET. 
Discontinuance of 11.52 sq. ft. adjoining estate 
of Reuben 8. Wade. No expense. 


DEDHAM STREET. 
Reuben S. Wade, 14.73 sq. ft. No expense. 


RUTLAND STREET. 
Albert and Stephen Stoddard, 747.0 sq. ft., : 1,500 00 
Boston Water Power Co. No expense. 
Mrs. Lydia F. Morrill (wife of Geo. W. Morrill), 
82.0 sq. ft. No expense. 
Henry Damon, 16.80 sq. ft. No expense. 
Uriah R. Harding, 378.0 sq. ft. No expense. 


Total . . $159,348 99 


cael 


The following widenings and extensions have been made 
during the present year, for which no adjustment of claims has 
yet been made: — 

SUMMER STREET. 
Seman Klous, 221.5 sq. ft. Estimated expense, 
nothing. 
Lucius M. Sargent, 261.5 sq. ft. Estimated ex- 


pense . : : : : : 
Suit commenced by Sargent, July term, 1867. Not 


yet been brought to trial. 
Heirs of Walter Baker, 338.0 sq. ft. Estimated 
expense, nothing. : 


$3,138 00 


Amount carried forward . : ; . $3,138 00 


STREETS. 


Amount brought forward . 


SixtH STREET (extended). 


John Trainer, 1266.0 sq. ft. Estimated expense, 

Thomas Connelly, 622.0 sq. ft.  “ Me 

Edwin Bowker, Charles Torrey, and Franklin Tor- 
rey, 30.0 sq. ft. Estimated expense, nothing. 


West STREET. 
Henry Carter and Mrs. Mary B. Fay, 809.59 
sq. ft. Hstimated expense 
RICHMOND STREET. 
A person or persons unknown (Richmond Place). 
No expense . : : : : ; 
Thomas Snow, 988.0 sq. ft. Estimated expense . 
WASHINGTON STREET. 


Joshua P. Preston, 86.0 sq. ft. Estimated expense, 


CoNGRESS STREET. 


Heirs of John P. Thorndike, 72.0 sq. ft. Dam- 
ages not estimated : : ’ : 

James Carbrey, 50.0 sq. ft. Damages not esti- 
mated . 


WILLIAMS STREET. 
Nathan Matthews, 8.0 sq. ft. Estimated expense, 
Heirs of John P. Thorndike, 708.0 sq. ft. Esti- 
mated expense 
DORCHESTER STREET. 
Horatio Gore, 175.0 sq. ft. Estimated expense, 
William Pray, 136.0 sq. ft. Estimated expense, 


Amount carried forward . 


15 


$3.138 00 


633 00 
311 00 


10,524 67 


6,958 00 


500 00 


48 00 


9.938 00 


500 00 
275 00 


$32,825 67 
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Amount brought forward . : : . $32,825 67 


HicH STREET. 


A person or persons unknown (High St. Place), 

326.0 sq. ft. Hstimated expense, nothing 
James Beck, 442.0 sq. ft. Estimated expense . 7,420 00 
Samuel D. Ward, 376.0 sq. ft. Hstimated expense, 6,134 00 
Heirs of Samuel Wood, 325.0 sq. ft. Hstimated 


expense : : : 5,425 00 
Heirs of John Teper 288.0 sq. ft. rieiitated 
expense : : : : : 5,092 00 


John S. Farlow, 252. 0 sq. ft Hstimated expense, 4,768 00 


ADAMS STREET. 

Heirs of Thomas Leach, 1193.2 sq. ft. Damages 
not estimated. 

Kdward H. Ashcroft, 123.6 sq. ft. Damages not 
estimated. 

Hlizabeth E. Catherine and Mary Wells, 1163.9 
sq. ft. Damages not estimated. 

W. H. Wentworth, 662.9 sq. ft. Damages not 
estimated. 

_ Reuben Rice, 392.4 sq. ft. Damages not estimated. 
Esther Ann McCutcheon, 435.5 sq. ft. Damages 

not estimated. 


City of Boston, 2283.4 sq. ft. Estimated expense, 
nothing. 


FEDERAL STREET. 


Martin M. Rogers, 146.0 sq. ft. Estimated expense, 
nothing. 


er Se 


Total : : : . $61,664 67 


STREETS. ee rie | 


Land owned by the City, being residue of estates purchased 
to widen and extend streets. Also residue of estates surren- 
dered to the City, under the Betterment Law, the same being 
now in charge of this Committee : — 


Hstate on the corner of Washington and Water streets, con- 
taining 393 square feet. Leased for four years from September 
ist, 1867, at $1,000 per year, and taxes, upon condition to vacate 
at three months’ notice, if City sell the estate. 

Kstate on the corner of North Street, and North Square 
(vacant land), containing about 480 square feet, 426 of which 
will be required for the widening of North Square, leaving 
about 54 square feet. 

Estate on Cross street, Hast Boston (vacant land), containing 
900 square feet, 3374 of which will be required to widen Cross 
Street, if accepted by the city, leaving 5624 square feet. This 
estate cost $720, and is now used by the Paving Department. 

Kstate on Fruit Street, corner of North Grove Street (vacant 
land), containing 1,108 square feet. 

Strip of land (filled) lying on the southerly side of and 
adjoining Dover Street bridge, between Harrison avenue and 
Albany Street, containing 10,662 square feet, with an old wooden 
building which rents for about $600 per annum. 

Strip of flats lying on the southerly side of and adjoining 
Dover Street bridge, between Albany Street and the Harbor 
Commissioners’ line, containing 6,956 square feet. 

Kstate on Commercial, Battery, and Salutation streets (vacant 
Jand), containing 4,627.0 square feet. 

Kstate on Adams Street, containing 3,843 square feet, 1,044.3 
of which will be required to widen Adams Street, leaving 2,798.7 
square feet. 


3 
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ESTATES SURRENDERED UNDER THE BETTERMENT LAW. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE. 


Coolidge estate, containing ; ; 998.35 sq. ft. 
Eldredge estate, i é : $81.4 eet 
White - a 3 : : ; 462.5 « 


BELMONT STREET. 


Willis estate, containing . : Tio cae 
a S ; : : 642.0 « 
ts a : 3269. bee 


HAMILTON STREET. 


Bennet estate, containing . : : : Mas pel f 
e 4 ¢ : ; 945.4 « 


RICHMOND STREET. 


Gould estate, containing . : ; 1212.0 ae 


HANOVER STREET. 


Abraham’s Estate. — This estate was surrendered to the City 
April 5th, 1867, as the owner objected to being assessed under 
the Betterment Law, the sum of $145.25. Estate contains 
579.0 square feet. City paid $2,500 for this estate. No 
widening was made on the estate, and it was sold at public 


auction in May 1867, for . a : : . $3,000 00. 
Deduct amount paid for estate. . $2,500 00 
“betterment assumed by the City 145 25 

“ expenses of sale by auction . 38 00 | 

= 2,683 25 


Leaving net profit to the City, not reckoning interest $316 15 


STREETS. 


i 


The following widenings have been made under the Better- 


ment Law, during the present year : — 


West. STREET. 
Kstimated cost of widening : 
Kstimated betterment to be assessed on the abut- 
tors on the street, being one-half of whole 
betterment 


Leaving estimated cost of widening to the City 


RICHMOND STREET. 


Estimated cost of widening , : : 
Hstimated betterment to be assessed on the abut- 
tors on the street, being one-half of whole 


betterment 


Leaving estimated cost of widening to the City, 


FEDERAL STREET. 


Kstimated cost of widening : 

Kstimated betterment to be assessed on the abut- 
tors on the street, being one-half of whole 
betterment 


Leaving estimated cost of widening to the City, 


HicH STREET. 


Estimated cost of widening 


$10,524 67 


8,106 41 


$2,418 26 


—_———— 


$27,497 56 


10,253 87 


$17,243 69 


—__—_——. 


$37,655 86 


18258 61 


et 


$19,397 25 


$94,277 00 


As the widening of this street has not been entirely completed, 
no estimate of betterment to be assessed on the abuttors, has 


yet been made. 
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WILLIAMS STREET. 

Estimated cost of widening : ; . $17,414 00 

As the widening of this street has not been entirely completed, 
no estimate of betterment to be assessed on the abuttors, has 
yet been made. 

ADAMS STREET. 

As the widening of this street has not been entirely 

completed, no estimates of costs to the City, or 

of betterment to be assessed ou the abuttors on 

the street, has yet been made by the Board of 

Aldermen. Estimated damages by Committee, $45,852 75 


ASSESSMENT OF BETTERMENT. 

The whole amount of betterment assessed March 11, 1867, 
upon estates abutting on Washington Street, between Kneeland 
and Warren streets, was $13,848.96, $13,333.41 of which has 
been paid; the only assessment remaining unpaid, being against 
the estate of David W. and Mrs. Elizabeth Foster, for $515.55. 

The whole amount of betterment assessed March 11, 1867, 
upon estates abutting on Hanover Street between Clark Street, 
and estate of Aun Louisa Hatfield, was $3,748.13, $3,359.13 of 
which has been paid. The assessment against the estate of 
Patrick Canny was abated $204.00 (from $804.00 to $600.00), 
and the whole assessment of $163.00 against the estate of Daniel 
Grant, was also abated. The only assessment remaining 
unpaid, being against the estate of Mary Lyons, for $22.00. 


The following bills have been paid from the appropriation for 
laying out and widening streets during the present year : — 
For salary of H. A. Holman, clerk to City Sur- 

veyor, 11 months . 4 4 : : ‘ WERE PSE 
For services of William L. Brown, making esti- 

mates for widening Fourth Street. : : 10 00 


Amount carried forward . : : : $743 33 


STREETS. 


Amount brought forward . 
For advertising discontinuance of sg: s Hill aiid 
Snow Hill avenues . 
For final payment on bond to ©. U. Cotting, 
Washington Street : 
For services of H. W. Longfellow as HRs ak 
on South Boston streets 


For furnishing stone boundary posts for South 


Boston streets 


For labor setting stone posts in South rhe 


streets 


For moving back building on Rae estate, Wash- 


ington Street . 


For services of Henry W. Wilson (self and 


party), making surveys for the proposed 
extension of Broadway 


For damages sustained by Martha x Williams, 


part lessee of Seaver estate, Washington Street, 
by widening that street . ‘ . 

For services of Francis Standish estimating dam- 
ages on La Grange Street, in December 1864 . 

For services of A. F. Wadsworth examining titles 
of estates on Fort Hill . : 

For binding and mounting plans of Fort Hill 

For removing material, etc., on May estate, corner 
of Congress atid Purchase streets 

For cutting off buildings on Blanchard estate on 
Federal Street 

For fitting up Seaver estate on Weeteee tis iat 

For Water Rate and repairing City’s building 
on Dover Street Bridge . 

For photographs of streets on Fort Hill 


Amount carried forward . 


$743 


870 


392 


$2,791 


21 


30 


50 


67 


00 


00 


13 


00 


25 


14 
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Amount brought forward . 
For six months’ subscription to Daily Advertiser 
- for City Surveyor’s Office 

For moving buildings on Federal Street, pecieen 
Williams and High streets ; 

For labor, filling flats adjoining Dover Sieee 
Bridge 

For earth filling for sie Pcie Doak Street 
Bridge . 

For painting and Aine at Ot ad 23 anand 
Street (Gould estate, surrendered to City), 

For carting lithographic stone of Back Bay to 
City Hall 


For cutting off and refitting “Gould estate,” No. 


21 and 23 Richmond Street pa ar 
to City) : - 

For edgestone for City lot, cor. N bit Grove and 
Fruit streets ; : ‘ 

For services of William L. Brown, making esti- 
mates for proposed extension of Broadway, 

For selling by auction, estate on Hanover Street, 
and building on Richmond Street, adver- 
tising, etc. ; 

For paper and papering at No. 21 did 23 Rich- 
mond Street, (Gould estate, surrendered 
to City) 


For lumber and carting to Dover Street Bridge . 


Flats ‘ - : : ; : 

For repairing and cleaning locks, keys, ete., at 21 
and 23 Richmond Strect (Gould estate 
surrendered to City) 


? 


For lumber, and building fence on Summer Siok | 


Amount carried forward . 


$2,791 14 
6 00 
4358 00 
382 35 
2,904 00 
96 00 


3 50 


1,800 52 
18 84 


50 00 


12 89 


50 70 


22 75 


18 02 
15 00 


$12,649 71 


STREETS. 


Amount brought forward . 

For cutting off building on Harrison Avenue (cor. 
Waltham Street) ; 

For materials and plumbing at 21 ae 23 Rich- 
mond Street (Gould estate, surrendered to 
City) , : : 

For blank books and stationery . ; 

For printing reports, documents and blanks 

For carriage hire and expenses are: : 

'For expenses of Committee on Streets to New 
York in reference to Betterment Law 

For materials and building iron plate girder 
bridge over B. & A. R. R. at Tremont Street, 
with abutments, walls, etc. 

For filling Brimmer Street . 

For strip of Flats on the southerly ne of Dees 
Street Bridge : ‘ : 

For cancelling Bond for ie of. land on Commer- 
cial, Battery and Salutation streets 


The following bills have been paid from the 
Special Loan during the present year: 


For removing earth from Oliver and Belmont 
streets . 

For printing posters . 

For labor 

For lumber : ; : 

For revenue received from sale of old buildings 
on Washington Square belonging to the heirs 
of Samuel Topliff . 


Amount carried forward . 


$12,649 71 


8.745 28 
1,764 00 


18,624 20 


3,102 14 


ee 


$46,921 48 


Oliver Street 


$35,016 00 
9 45 
84 24 
13 98 


217 27 


. $35,290 94. 
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Amount brought forward . ' : . $35,290 94 
For revenue received from sale of old buildings 
on Belmont Street belonging to Nathaniel 
Grover and heirs of Wm. Badger . , 4 165 OT 


$35,456 O1 


The following bills for expenses incurred during the year 
have been approved by the Committee on laying out and widen- 
ing streets, and will be paid January Ist, 1868 :— 


For salary of H. A. Holman, Clerk to City Sur- 

veyor, 1 month : : : : $83 33 
For services of J. F. Huntress Ae Wm. L. Bree 

making valuation of property on Church Street 

District, and estimating expense of raising the 

same . ; ; : ‘ : 1,068 00 
For services of ‘een H. Wilson, te estimate 

of car penter work in raising Church Street Dis- 


trict’. : : 72 00 
For services of A. F. Waieeoeth examining sae 

of estates on Church Street District ; : 346 00 
For services of Kern & Fitch, examining titles of 

estates on Church Street District . : ; 122 00 
For services of Alexander Wadsworth, ascertaining 

ownership of Streets on Church Street District, 60 00 
For services of William L. Brown, making esti- 

mates on Church Street District in 1866 : 300 00 
For services of W. A. Kenrick, making soundings 

for proposed extension of Broadway ‘ ‘ 177 63 


For services of Joseph F. Huntress, rendered 
Committee on Streets, in 1867 : ; : 2,225 00 


Amount carried forward . : F . $4,453 96 


STREETS. 25 


Amount brought forward . ; ; . $4,453 96 
For services of James Dennie, rendered Committee 


on Streets, in 1867 - i 1,500 00 
For copying descriptions of lots on Ghareh Street 
District, furnished by Register of Deeds : 76 OO 
For printing blanks . ‘ i : : 55 11 
For repairing sidewalks corner sae and 
Water streets (City estate) . : a Ooi 43 30 
For stationery, etc. . , ; . ; ; 28 55 
For painting at Tremont Street Bridge ; ; 12 90 
For wire screens at 21 and 23 Richmond Street 
(Gould estate) : : ; 4 88 
For lumber to Dover Street Bridge Plats ‘ : Pit 
For labor filling flats adjoining Dover Street Bridge, 294 60 
For expenses of Committee on Streets ; ; 86 85 
For services of Derastus Clapp, serving orders of 
notice for Committee on Streets. : : 125 00 
$6,682 29 


FEDERAL STREET. 


The Committee cannot better express their opinion as to the 
importance of widening this street between the foot of Summer 
Street and First Street, in South Boston, than to quote from the 
able report of the Committee on Streets, on the part of the 
Common Council, made Dec. 12th, 1867: “The estimated cost 
of increasing the width of Federal Street, between Summer and 
First streets, from fifty feet to seventy feet, is $270,000: of 
widening the bridge in the same proportion, $25,000; and of 
paving, $25,000; making the total cost of the improvement 
$320,000. It would be safe to deduct from this amount, on 
account of assessments under the Betterment Law, at least 


$50,000, making the net cost $270,000. 
+ 
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“An examination of the map of Boston and vicinity shows 
that Federal Street forms one of the principal thoroughfares 
running from the business portion of the City into the country, 
and that it is next in importance to Washington Street. It is 
occupied by double tracks for horse-cars, and nearly all the 
heavy teams and three-fourths of the light teams and foot-travel- 
lers pass through it to and from the City proper and South 
Boston, Dorchester and Quincy. Owing to its narrowness, col- 
lisions are frequent, travel is impeded, and the transportation of 
merchandise often seriously delayed. 

“The schemes for the utilization of the South Boston Flats, 
which the State and several of the largest railroad corporations 
are preparing to carry out, will greatly increase the importance 
of this thoroughfare, and the value of the property abutting 
thereon. Even with the additional accommodations to travel 
afforded by the Eastern Avenue, the widening of Federal Street 
will then be an absolute necessity, and the expense will be 
much enhanced. 

“ But independently of any other improvements in this section 
of the City, the committee believe that the public necessity and 
convenience require that the street should be widened at this 
time. They believe that none of the numerous enterprises 
under consideration by the government — many of them involv- 
ing much larger expenditures —are calculated to benefit the 
business interests of the City so greatly as this.” 


_ EXTENSION OF BROADWAY. 


The Resolve for the extension of this important avenue having 
failed to pass both branches of the City Council, and the subject 
having been so fully discussed during the past year, the com- 
mittee do not deem it necessary that they should make any 
further suggestions at the present time, but will only refer the 
board for further information upon the subject to City Documents 
of 1867, numbered 98 and 101. 


STREETS. | yay) 


TREMONT STREET. 


After consultation with the City Solicitor, it was deemed 
advisable to delay the widening and grading of this street 
between Boylston Street and the Boston and Albany Railroad 
Bridge till after the City had taken the estates on the Church 
Street District, bordering on this street between Pleasant Street 
and the railroad bridge, under the “ Church Street Act,” so that 
the City would have full control of those estates before the 
widening and raising the grade should take place. This was 
upon the supposition, however, that the City would take those 
estates under the Act, and within a reasonable time; and the 
Committee would here express themselves as strongly in favor 
of carrying out the great improvement of widening and raising 
the grade of this street as soon as practicable. 


EXTENSION OF ALBANY STREET TO ROXBURY. 


During the present year Albany Street has been completed 
between Troy Street, and Dover Street Bridge, making a con- 
tinuous thoroughfare from Beach Street to Roxbury line, where 
it abruptly terminates at the Roxbury Canal (so called). 

The Committee would recommend that, during another year, 
this street should be extended its full width (80 feet) across 
Roxbury Canal to the junction of Davis and Hast streets, which 
would make it a°new and important avenue to Roxbury. 


BETTERMENT LAw. 


The principal improvements that have been made under the 
betterment law during the year, are the widening of Federal 
Street, between Williams and High streets; High Street, be- 
tween Federal and Congress streets; Richmond street, between 
Hanover and Salem streets; and Adams street, between Sud- 
bury and Chardon streets. The widening of Adams street has 
been only partially completed, as the Resolve authorizing the 
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widening of this street having passed so late in the season that 
it was not deemed advisable to commence the removal of the 
remaining buildings till early in the coming spring. 

In most of the above improvements, the Committee are of the 
Opinion that the abuttors should be assessed under the better- 
ment law to pay a large portion of the expense. 

As a general rule, the law does not bear heavily upon the 
owners, as they can only be assessed one-half of the benefit that 
the improvement is to their property. And the Committee 
would take this opportunity to express themselves as highly 
satisfied with the prompt manner in which the assessments under 
the betterment law have been paid for the widening of Wash- 
ington and Hanover streets. 


Fort HItt. 


The widening and grading of Oliver and Belmont streets, 
under the special Act of the Legislature of 1865, have been 
completed during the present year, and a common sewer has 
also been built in these streets in conformity to the Act, at the 
expense of the City. Before the abuttors can be assessed for 
the cost of this improvement, it will be necessary for the City, 
at its own expense, to pave these streets, and build suitable 
sidewalks. This the Committee would recommend to be done 
early the coming year. They would also, recommend that this 
street should have but one name from Milk to Broad Street, as 
the Act contemplates, and that it be called Oliver Street, its 
entire length. 

The delay in the work of cutting down and laying out streets 
on other portions of Fort Hill, has been owing to the fact that 
the City has not been able to find a suitable place to deposit 
the earth. Whenever a favorable opportunity offers, like the 
filling of the South Boston Flats or Church Street District, the 
Committee would recommend that this great improvement should 
be taken hold of at once, and finished with despatch. 


STREETS. 29 


CuurRCcH STREET DISTRICT. 


The City Council having passed a resolve in favor of taking 
the property on this District, the Committee would recommend 
(in case the next City Government should actually take the 
property and proceed with the improvement) that a Commission 
consisting of three competent and discreet persons should be 
appointed by His Honor the Mayor, early the coming year, by 
authority of the next City Council, to settle the claims of the 
owners of property, and to prepare and submit for the approval 
of the City Council a plan of laying out the District into new 
streets and lots. 

And they would also suggest that in case the Fort Hill 
improvements should be commenced another year, the same 
Commission might at the same time take charge of that important 
work. : 
Respectfully submitted, 

WILLIAM CUMSTON, 

JONAS FITCH, 

THOMAS GAFFIELD, 
Commiittee. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Board of Aldermen, Jan. 2, 1868. 


The Joint Special Committee appointed “to determine the 
conditions which it may be expedient to fix for the leasing of 
the slips and landings formerly used by the People’s Ferry 
Company,” beg leave to submit the following 


REPORT: 


As the duties which the committee have been called upon to 
perform appear to have been much misunderstood, they desire, 
before their dissolution, to present to the City Council a state- 
ment of the obstacles against which they have been called upon 
to contend, and the progress they have made in carrying out 
their instructions. In order to arrive at a proper understanding 
of the condition of the subject at the time the committee were 
appointed, it will be necessary to review, briefly, the action of 
1866 upon the ferry question. 

At the beginning of that year there was a proposition before 
the Government to repair the slips and landings of the late 
People’s Ferry Company, and lease them, for a nominal sum, to 
the East Boston Ferry Company. ‘That proposition was strongly . 
_ opposed by many citizens of Ward One, who were dissatisfied 
with the management of the Company then furnishing ferry 
accommodations. During the winter a charter for a new ferry 
company was obtained from the Legislature; and an application 
from the corporators, sustained by numerous petitioners, was 
made to the City Council for the use of the People’s Ferry 
Avenues. The subject was considered by a Committee at great 
length, and a careful examination was made of the various ferry 
corporations in New York. It was unanimously decided by 
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that Committee, that better accommodations would be furnished, 
at less expense, by one company than by two companies. In 
their report (City Doc. 83, 1866,) the Committee gave the 
following account of the manner in which, through their efforts, 
the union of the two companies was effected: 

“They sought an interview with the corporators of the new 
ferry company, and finding them disposed to give due consider- 
ation to any proposition coming from the Committee, tending 
to an harmonious adjustment of the matter, all the efforts of the 
Committee were used to bring about a consolidation of the two 
companies. 

“ While the Directors of the old ferry company were not ready 
to admit that they had failed in their duty to those who looked 
to them for accommodations, yet they were aware that a large 
number of persons in Hast Boston regarded them unfavorably, 
although at the present time affording what is generally consid- 
ered as ample accommodations for all classes of travel. | 

“After several conferences with the representatives of the two 
companies, the Committee received a proposition from the old 
ferry company to sell a sufficient amount of stock, at seventy 
dollars per share, to insure a controlling influence in the affairs 
of the corporation, —a majority, at least, of the Directors of the 
old company to resign as soon as the purchase was effected. 
Believing this to bea fair proposition, the Committee recom- 
mended the new company to accept it, and accompanied the 
recommendation with the statement, that, if accepted, they would 
unanimously recommend to the City Council to put in complete 
repair for their ase the slips, drops, tanks and buildings formerly 
occupied by the People’s Ferry Company. The proposition was 
formally accepted, and the purchase was effected.” 

On the seventh of August, 1866, the following orders, recom- 
mended by the Committee, were passed and approved: 


ORDERED: That the Committee on Public Buildings be, and 
they are hereby authorized, to put in complete repair the slips, 


/ 
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drops, tanks and buildings formerly used by the People’s Ferry 
Company, at an expense not exceeding twenty thousand dollars. 


ORDERED: That the Treasurer be, and he is hereby authorized, 
to borrow, under the direction of the Committee on Finance, 
the sum of twenty thousand dollars, the same to be applied to 
repairing the slips, drops, tanks and buildings of the late 
People’s Ferry Company. 


ORDERED: That the Joint Special Committee on East Boston 
Ferries, appointed in January, 1866, be, and they are hereby 
authorized, with the approval of His Honor the Mayor and the 
City Solicitor, to grant the use of the landings, slips, drops and 
buildings formerly occupied by the People’s Ferry Company, to 
the East Boston Ferry Company, upon such terms and condi- 
tions as they may deem for the best interests of the City of 
Boston. 


The appropriation of $20,000 having been found insufficient, 
the following orders were passed and approved November 28, 
1866: 


OrpDERED: That in addition to the appropriation of twenty 
thousand dollars heretofore authorized for putting in complete 
repair the slips, drops, tanks and buildings of the late People’s 
Ferry Company, the Committee on Public Buildings be author- 
ized to expend a further appropriation of fifteen thousand 
dollars. 


ORDERED: That the treasurer be and he is hereby authorized 
to borrow, under the direction of the Committee on Finance, 
the sum of fifteen thousand dollars, the same to be added to the 
loan already authorized for putting the slips, drops, tanks and 
buildings of the late People’s Ferry Company in repair; pro- 
vided that no ferry boats shall be run between the landings 
formerly occupied by said People’s Ferry Company until the 
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conditions upon which they shall be run have been fixed by an 
order of the City Council, and the titles to the real estate and 
property appertaining to said landings are free from all adverse 
conditions, and approved by the City Solicitor. 


Such was the condition of the subject when, in March last, 
the undersigned were appointed a Joint Special Committee “ to 
determine the conditions which it may be expedient to fix for 
the leasing of the slips and landings formerly used by the 
People’s Ferry Company, pursuant to the order of the City 
Council, approved Nov. 28, 1866.” 

The “adverse conditions,” alluded to in that order, were the 
restrictions attached by the East Boston Land Company to the 
landings formerly occupied by the People’s Ferry Company on 
the East Boston side, that no ferry should ever be run there- 
from to the City proper. The authority granted to the People’s 
Ferry Company by the Legislature, to take land under the right 
of “eminent domain,” enabled them to disregard the restric- 
tions; but the City, into whose possession the property after- 
wards came, cannot lease it for ferry purposes until the 
restrictions are removed. 

The Committee lost no time, after their appointment, in 
consulting with the City Solicitor upon the steps necessary to be 
taken to carry out the orders of the City Council. It was his 
opinion, that formal releases must be obtained from the East 
Boston Land Company, and certain parties through whose hands 
the property had passed after its conveyance by them; and that 
no action of the Legislature Gould operate to relieve those 
restrictions. The persons whose signatures were to be obtained 
were widely scattered, and the task of carrying out the 
instructions of the City Solicitor have been attended with unex- 
pected delays and difficulties. 

At the present time only two releases remain to be signed, 
and arrangements have been made within a few days which 
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make it probable that those releases will be obtained during the 
present week. 

The slips and landings have been put in complete repair, at 
an expense of $49,000; and we have no doubt that the new 
government will be in a position to lease them to the Ferry 
Company at an early day. 

It will be perceived from the action of the City Council in 
1866, that this Committee are not responsible for the heavy 
expense to which the City has been subjected in repairing the 
slips and landings of the Old Ferry Company before a clear 
title to run a ferry had been obtained. The money was appro- 
priated, and the work was begun, before this Committee were 
appointed. They have endeavored perseveringly to obtain a clear 
title to the property, and they have great satisfaction in report- 
ing the success which has attended their efforts. 


The Committee have recently been informed by the Directors 
of the Kast Boston Ferry Company, that application will be 
made to the Legislature this winter, for an extension of their 
Charter, (which does not expire until May, 1872,) and for 
authority to take land under the right of eminent domain, for 
the purpose of using the People’s Ferry landings. 

In view of the history of previous companies, the Committee 
are disposed to regard this movement of the new managers 
with some distrust. While they assent to the conclusion which 
the Committee of 1866 arrived at, in regard to the benefit of 
having ferry accommodations furnished by one company, they 
are not disposed to allow that company to place itself in a posi- 
tion to prevent any competition, if it should be found necessary 
to the protection of the-citizens.. The particular reason given 
by the Directors for their proposed action was, that they saw no 
prospect that the City would obtain releases of the restrictions 
on the Old Ferry property, and that the purpose of the City 
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Council would be just as well accomplished if they took the 
property under an act of the Legislature and nominal damages 
were assessed. 

Since the interview with the Directors, the prospect of 
obtaining the releases at an early day has deprived this reason 
of the weight it would otherwise have; and the committee are of 
the opinion, that it would be much more for the city’s interest 
to lease the slips on certain conditions, for a nominal sum, than 
to have them taken in the manner proposed. As the charter 
has between four and five years yet to run, the people of Hast 
Boston are desirous that the new managers should stand a fair 
trial before getting an extension of their monopoly. 

In making this statement the committee do not wish to be 
understood as impugning the motives of the present managers. 
They believe that those gentlemen are earnestly desirous of 
furnishing the best facilities for communication between East 
Boston and the city proper. But they cannot ignore the past, 
and they have felt it their duty to record their convictions, that 
the proposed action would be highly injudicious at this time. 

The Committee would respectfully recommend, that the 
subject of determining the conditions upon which the slips and 
landings should be leased to the Hast Boston Ferry Company, 
and the application of the Ferry Company to the Legislature, 
be referred to the early attention of the next City Council. 


CHARLES R. McLEAN, 
BENJAMIN JAMES, 

- WILLIAM CUMSTON, 
WESTON LEWIS, 
JEREMIAH L. NEWTON, 
LEWIS RICE, 

MURDOCK MATHESON, 

ANDREW HALL, 

ALBERT F. UPTON, 
Committee. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


REQUEST 


FOR AN 


ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION 


FOR 


LAYING OUT AND WIDENING STREETS, 


SMe 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Board of Aldermen, January 2, 1868. 


The Committee on Laying out and Widening Streets respect- 
fully report, that an additional appropriation of /jifty thousand 
dollars will be immediately required for the payment of unsettled 
claims for street widenings and extensions, which have been 
made during the past and previous years by authority of Orders 
passed by the City Council. 

The appropriation asked for at the beginning of the present 
financial year was $200,000; the amount granted was $160,000. 
The unexpended balance of loans brought from 1866, and added 
to this appropriation, was $67,261.16, making the total appro- 
priation on hand May 1, 1867, $227,261.16. | 
The amount of claims and bills already paid 

from this appropriation is. : : . $199,514 63 
In addition to this, Orders to pay have passed, and 

are in the hands of the Auditor, amounting to 39,611 13 
There yet remain claims unsettled for widenings 

and extensions which have taken place during 


the past and previous years, estimated at . 113,252 00 
Making a total of i ; 2 . $352,437 T6 
Deduct appropriation ; : uae Gaole Lo 


$125,176 60 


The Committee do not ask for an additional appropriation for 
street widenings and improvements that may be made between 
now and the beginning of the next,financial year (leaving that for 
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the next City Council to provide for), nor for the full amount 
required- for unsettled claims that now exist, but only for an 
additional appropriation that will cover the amount that the 
City is ammediately liable for. They are of the opinion that fifty 
thousand dollars will be sufficient for this purpose, which amount 
the Auditor states can be transferred from the Reserved Fund. 
The Committee therefore unanimously recommend the passage 
of the accompanying Order. 
Respectfully submitted. 

WILLIAM CUMSTON, 

JONAS FITCH, 

THOMAS GAFFIELD, 

Committee. 


ORDERED, That the Auditor be and he hereby is authorized 
to transfer from the Reserved Fund the sum of fifty thousand 
dollars, and that the same be added to the appropriation for 
laying out and widening streets. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Board of Aldermen, January 2, 1868. 


The Joint Committee on the Assessors’ Department, who were 
directed to consider what changes, if any, are required in the 
Ordinances relating to the assessment of taxes in the city of 
Boston, by reason of the annexation of Roxbury, beg leave to 
submit the following 


REPORT: 


A careful consideration of the present organization of the 
Assessors’ Department has convinced the Committee that it 
cannot be extended to cover three additional wards without 
making it too cumbrous for the efficient transaction of business, 
and unnecessarily expensive. Under the present ordinances the 
nomination of Assessors and Assistant Assessors is made in 
January; and, as more or less delay occurs in the concurrent 
action of the City Council, it frequently happens that the elec- 
tions are not completed until the time for organizing the Board 
has arrived. 

With this fact in view, the Committee have felt themselves 
justified in recommending that a new ordinance should be passed 
by the present City Council; and they respectfully submit 
herewith a draft of an ordinance, which they have prepared 
with great care, after consultation with the principal Assessors, 
the City Solicitor and the Committee on Ordinances. It is 
drawn in such a manner as to cover, without amendment, any 
change growing out of an addition to the number of wards in 
the city. 

The proposed ordinance provides, that a joint committee 
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consisting of eight members ofthe City Council, shall have the care 
and supervision of the Assessors’ office, and shall nominate to the 
City Council candidates for Assessors and Assistant Assessors ; 
that a board of five Assessors shall be elected, who shall give 
their whole time to the service of the city, and possess all the 
powers conferred by statutes upon assessors of taxes; that 
sixteen First Assistant Assessors shall be elected, with substan- 
tially the duties now performed by the per diem Assessors, 
except that they shall not have the powers of Assessors; that 
one Second Assistant Assessor shall be elected for each ward, 
with the exception of wards one, two, four and five, for each of 
which two Second Assistants shall be chosen. 

The remaining provisions of the ordinance are substantially 
the same as the present ordinance. 

The Committee would respectfully recommend its passage. 


For the Committee. 
NEWTON TALBOT, 


Chairman. 


GT YO hb St lroun: 


IN THE YEAR OF OUR LORD ONE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED 
AND SIXTY-EIGHT. 


AN ORDINANCE 


CONCERNING THE ASSESSMENT AND COLLECTION OF T'AXES. 


Be it ordained by the Board of Aldermen and Common Council of 
the City of Boston in City Council assembled, as follows : 


SecTION 1. In the month of January, or as soon as may be 
thereafter, annually, there shall be appointed a Joint Com- 
mittee of the City Council, to be called the Committee on the 
Assessors’ Department, to consist of three members of the Board 
of Aldermen and five members of the Common Council. The 
said Committee shall have the care and supervision of the 
Assessors’ Office, and shall fix the amount of compensation to be 
paid to the clerks appointed by the Assessors. In the month of 
January, or as soon as may be thereafter, annually, the said 
Commitiee shall recommend to the City Council the names of 
five persons to be voted fur as Assessors of taxes in the city of 
Boston; and also the names of sixteen persons to be voted for 
as First Assistant Assessors of taxes, and the names of the 
persons to be voted for as Second Assistant Assessors of taxes. 
Nothing herein contained, however, shall be construed to 
prevent the election by the City Council, to either or all the 
above offices, of persons not recommended by said Committee. 

Seot. 2. On the first Monday of February, or within sixty 
days thereafter, annually, there shall be elected, by concurrent 
vote of both branches of the City Council, five Assessors of 
taxes in the city of Boston, who shall be resident citizens 
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thereof. They shall devote their whole time to the service of the 
city, and shall receive such compensation as the City Council 
may, from time to time, determine. | 

Sect. 3. On the first Monday of February, or within sixty 
days thereafter, annually, there shall be elected, by concurrent 
vote of both branches of the City Council, sixteen Assistant 
Assessors of taxes in the city of Boston, who shall be dcenom- 
inated First Assistants. They shall be resident citizens of 
Boston, and shall receive such compensation as the City Council 
may, from time to time, determine. 

Sect. 4. On the first Monday of February, or within sixty 
days thereafter, annually, there shall be elected, by concurrent 
vote of both branches of the City Council, one Assistant 
Assessor of taxes, to be denominated Second Assistant, for each 
ward, with the exception of Wards One, Two, Four and Five, 
for each of which two Second Assistants shall be elected. 
They shall be residents of the ward for which they are elected ; 
for their services they shall receive such compensation as the 
City Council may, from time to time, determine. 

Sect. 5. The officers mentioned in the preceding sections 
shall hold their office for one year from the first day of April 
in the year in which they shall be elected, and until others are 
chosen and qualified in their stead, unless sooner removed. 
They shall be removable at the pleasure of the City Council; 
and vacancies may be filled at any time for the unexpired term 
in the manner hereinbefore provided for the election of said 
officers. 

Sect. 6. The Assessors shall meet as soon as practicable 
after their.election, and organize themselves into a Board (to 
be called the Board of Assessors,) by the choice of a Chairman 
and Secretary from among their own number, which Secretary 
shall also be the Secretary of the Board provided for in the 
next section. 

Sect. 7. The Assessors and the First and Second Assistant 
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Assessors shall meet as soon as practicable after their election, 
and organize themselves into a Board, by the choice of Chair- 
man from among their own number; and a majority of the 
Board shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 

Sect. 8. It shall be the duty of the said Secretary of the two 
Boards, thus organized, to keep the records of the doings of both 
Boards in the same book, in the order in which the meetings 
occur, always designating the Board whose doings are recorded. 

Sect. 9. It shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Board 
of Assessors to certify the number of days that the First 
Assistant Assessors and the Second Assistant Assessors have 
severally devoted to the service of the city. And the said 
Assistant Assessors shall severally receive pay only for such 
number of days’ service as shall have been so certified by the 
said Secretary. 

Sect. 10. It shall be the duty of one of the said Second 
Assistant Assessors to visit, in company with one of the Asses- 
sors or First Assistant Assessors, the different estates in their 
respective wards, and to aid him in taking a list of the polls, 
in estimating the value of the personal property, and in apprais- 
ing the value of the real estate. 

Sect. 11. During the season when the Assessors are eed 
upon to perform street duty, it shall be the duty of the Chair- 
man of the Board of Assessors, or such other Assessor or 
Assessors, or First Assistant Assessor or Assessors, as he may 
designate, to remain at the Assessors’ room, during office hours, 
to attend to such business as may be required to be transacted 
there. But this section shall not be construed to permit the 
withdrawal of more than two persons from street duty for office 
business. 

Sect. 12. Abatements of taxes, shall be made and recorded 
by the Board of Assessors, and the record thereof shall contain 
the names of all persons whose taxes shall have been abated 
in whole or in part, with the amount originally assessed, and 
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the amount of abatements; and the reasons for abatement shall 
-be stated on the said record, against the name of each person 
whose tax shall have been abated; and the Board of Asses- 
sors may require the attendance of any of the First or Second 
Assistant Assessors at any hearing for the abatement of taxes; 
and when petitions for abatement are refused and the peti- 
tioner appeals to the Board of Aldermen, the record of said 
refusal by the Board of Assessors shall accompany the appeal. 
A record of all abatements made by the Board of Aldermen 
shal] be transmitted by the City Clerk to the Board of Asses- 
sors at the time they are made, but the reasons for the abate- 
ment may be omitted. 

Sect. 13. It shall be the duty of the Board of Assessors to 
make out and deliver, to the Treasurer and Collector, tax 
bills for all taxes assessed on all persons and estates, on or 
before the first day of October in each year. 

Sect. 14. The City Treasurer and Collector shall imme- 
diately issue the tax bills, and if the same are not paid within 
thirty days thereafter, he shall issue a summons to each delin- 
quent person assessed; and if such person shall not pay his 
taxes within ten days after the receipt of such summons, or 
after the service thereof upon him in the usual form, the said 
Treasurer shall issue his warrant for the collection of said taxes 
according to law. 

Sect. 15. As soon as it conveniently may be, after the Treas- 
urer and Collector has sold or caused to be sold, for non-payment 
of any tax or assessment, any real estate in the city, he shall 
cause to be made under his supervision, and kept in his office 
for public reference, an alphabetical list, when practicable, of 
the location of such real estate, as well as of the name of the 
person or persons, if known, against whom such tax or assess- 
‘ment was levied. 

Sect. 16. The said Board of Assessors may, at their discre- 
tion, transfer the amount of taxes assessed on real estate, not 


? 
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owned at the time of assessment by the persons charged with 
such taxes, to the persons by whom the said real estates were 
owned at the time. 

Secor. 17. The said Board of Assessors shall assess upon 
the owners of real estate, lying within the city, the amount of 
taxes, for which such real estate may be taxable: provided, 
that in any case where the Board of Assessors may deem it to 
be more for the public interest to assess the tenant or occu- 
pant, instead of the owner, they may so assess such tenant or 
occupant; and provided, also, that nothing herein shall affect 
the rights which owners and tenants may have respectively, by 
reason of any agreement made between themselves concerning 
such taxes. ‘ 

Sect. 18. All existing ordinances relating to the assessment 
and collection of taxes are hereby repealed: provided, however, 
that the Assessors and Assistant Assessors already elected shall 
hold their office until the first Monday of April, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-eight, or until their successors 
are chosen and qualified, unless sooner removed; and the 


present organization of said Assessors shall continue until said 
first Monday in April. 
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fi OR BOSTON. 


REPORT 


OF THE 


GAS INSPECTOR. 


FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 


1867. 


In Board of Aldermen, January 2, 1868. 
Laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 
Attest : S. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 


YO ne) BO Sa GN 


OFFICE OF Gas INSPECTION, 
313 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Boston, January 1, 1868. 
To the Honorable the Mayor and Aldermen of the City of Boston: 


GENTLEMEN, — I have the honor to report that, since the 26th 
of November last, the gas supplied by the Boston Gas Light 
Company has been well purified; and that the illuminating 
power varied from 14 to 18.5 candles, with an average of 
16.5 candles. 

All the examinations of this gas have been made at my office 
and with the apparatus belonging to the State. The burner 
used has generally been a six-feet brass fishtail, though some- 
times an English Argand with fifteen holes and seven-inch 
chimney. | 

The two burners, however, when compared with each other, 
were equal. I used in their comparison fifteen-candle gas. 

The gas supplied by the Hast Boston Gas Light Company 
has, with but one exception, been well purified: on that occasion 
it contained sulphuretted hydrogen. The illuminating power 
varied from 12.7 to 17.2 candles, the average being 14.8 
candles. 

These results were obtained in the Company’s office, the 
Company: furnishing the meter; but as neither the City nor 
the Company had a photometer, I was obliged to contrive one, 
that has answered the purpose for the time being, though it 
is by no means such an one as I should desire for a perma- 
nency. The burner used was a good six-feet brass fishtail, 
and, I believe, the results are reliable for powers above fifteen 
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candles; but probably a trifle too low for powers below that 
limit. 

The gas supplied by the South Boston Gas Light Company 
has always been well purified, the illuminating power varying 
from 13 to 17.9 candles, with an average of 16.0 candles. 

Through the courtesy of this Company, who gave me a key 
and furnished every facility in their power, all my examinations 
were made at their photometer room. The burner used was 
an Argand, with a basket and seven-inch chimney. 

It will be seen by the above that the gas has been, at all 
times, above the standard of illuminating power, which is twelve 
candles. 

Respectfully yours, 
FRED. E. STIMPSON, 


State Inspector of Gas and Meters. 
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In Common Council, Thursday, Jan. 2, 1868. 


The Committee on the Reduction of the City Debt, for the 
year 1867, have the honor to 


Meet Conall: 


That the following exhibit, made up from the books of the 
Treasurer and Auditor of Accounts, presents the indebtedness 
of the City at the close of business, Dec. 31, 1867: 


At the commencement of the present financial 

year, May 1, 1867, we find that the conso!i- 

dated funded debt on that date, as will be 

seen by the Auditor of Accounts’ printed 

report, No. 55, page 165, was. : . $12,998,550 91 
Since that time loans have been negotiated, on 

various orders of the City Council, to the 

amount of 4 F P i : : 770,000 00 


Making total funded debt of . : ; . $13,768,550 91 
Deducting from this amount all the debt which 

has become due and been paid this financial 

year, including $60,500 purchased by the 

Committee on the Reduction of the City 

Debt, before maturity, viz. ; : . 234,700 00 


We have left a funded debt, Dec. 31, 1867 . $13,533,850 91 
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Amount brought forward . : 5 . $13,533,850 91 
To which is to be added, for a loan authorized, 
but not negotiated, and the amount advanced 


on account of Oliver Street loans 2 : 111.485 33 
Making a total funded and unfunded debt, Dec. 


SEMIRGU OL See rit ke hs $13.645,336 24 


This debt the Auditor of Accounts classifies as follows: 
Water Debt (net cost of the works) — - . $7,611,709 14 


City Debt, proper : : ; : », 4128120300 
# War account , A : . 1,305,500 2008 


$13,645,336 24 


Total Debt December 31,1867, . . . $13,645,336 24 
Total Debt December 31, 1866, . A . 13,020,375 91 


ee 


Increase of the Debt in 1867, t : : $624,960 33 


Which increase of debt is accounted for as follows: 


Water Debt, Dec. 31,1867, $7,611,709 14 
do. Dec. 31, 1866, 6,992,975 11 


Increase of Water Debt in 1867, . : $618,734 03 
City Debt, proper, Dee. 31, 67, $4,128,127 10 
do. Dec. 31,66, 4,020,900 80 


Increase of City Debt proper in 1867, . 3 107,226 30 
Total increase of the es and City Debt, 
proper, 1867, : : : : ° $725,960 33 


SS 


* Outstanding war loans. The real debt incurred by the Southern war is amount 
of expenses over receipts on the same account, Viz, $2,511,387.50. 
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Amount brought forward . ‘ ‘ $725,960 33 
War Debt, Dec. 31, 1866, $2,006,500 00 
do. Dec. 31, 1867, 1,905,500 00 


Decrease of War Debt in 1867 by parchase of 
luan certificates before maturity, : : 101,000 00 


Net increase of the debt as stated above, : $624,960 33 


MEANS OF PAYING OFF THE DEBT. 


The books of the Treasurer and Auditor of Accounts show 
that the means for paying the debt of the City consist of the 
following items, all of which are by ordinance specially appro- 
priated for that object, viz: 

Cash balance in, the City Treasury May 1, 

1867, to the credit of the Committee on the 

Reduction of the City Debt, and Six per 

cent currency bonds of the City of Boston, 

held by the Treasurer, belonging to said 

Committee, as stated in the Auditor of Ac- 

counts’ printed Report No. 55, page 149, . $3,998,744 62 
Cash received since that date, being payments | 

made into the City Treasury on bonds and 


mortgages on Public Lands, : : : 71,719 09 
Cash received from sales and rents of Public 
Lands not included in above item, —. : 3,008 89 


Cash received from the annual City tax for 
1867, being the amount appropriated by the 
City Council for this object, as required by 
ordinance on Finance, : : : : 400,000 00 


$1,473 472 60 
Deduct payments on debt since May 1, 1867, . 234,700 00 


Amount carried forward, , : ~ $4,238,772 60 
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Amount brought forward . 
Add bonds and mortgages on Public Dena: 
now in the City Treasury, all of which are 
considered good, 


Total means on hand for the redemption of the 
debt December 31, 1867, 


$42938772 60 


460,508 13 


$4,699,280 73 


THE DEBT AND MEANS OF PAYING IT OFF. 


The consolidated debt of the City, funded and 
unfuuded December 31, 1866, amounted 
to ; : : . $13,020,375 91 

Less the means on hand for 
paying the same Dec. 31, 

1866, : : ‘ . 3,368,526 00 


eee 


Net debt December 31, 1866, 

The consolidated debt of the City funded and 
unfunded December 31, 1867, amounted 
to ; : : . $13,645,336 24 

Less the means on hand for 
paying the same Dec. 31, 

ES eee ; . ; 4,699,280 73 


Net debt December 31, 1867, 


Net decrease of the debt during 1867 by the 
increase of the means on hand for the re- 
demption of the same, 


$9,651,849 91 


8,946,055 51 


$705,794 40 


The preceding statement shows that although the gross debt 
of the City during the year 1867 increased $624,960.33, the 
means for its redemption increased $1,330,754.73 over the 
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amount on hand for that purpose at the close of 1866, and that 
consequently there has been a net decrease of the debt by the 
increase of the means for redeeming the same, of $705,794.40. 


Respectfully submitted, ~ 


be 


OTIS NORCROSS, 
Mayor. 


WESTON LEWIS, 
President of the Common Council. 
CHAS. R. TRAIN, 


Chairman Com. on Finance on the part of the Common Council. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMON COUNCIL 


AT THE 


CLOSE OF ITS LAST MEETING, 


WITH THE 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT LEWIS. 


1367. 
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In Common Council, Jan. 2, 1868. 


On motion of Mr. Field, the following Resolution was unani- 
mously passed, the question being taken by the clerk, and the 
members rising in their places and voting therefor: 


Be it resolved by the Common Council of the City of Boston, 

That the thanks of this Council be tendered to its President 
for the ability, promptness, courtesy and fidelity, which have so 
eminently distinguished him in the discharge of the duties of his 
office, during the municipal year, now about to close; and that 
in separating, we desire to extend to him our grateful acknowl- 
edgments for his past services, and our best wishes for his future 
welfare. 


To this Resolution of thanks, the President made a reply; 
and then, on motion of Mr. Grafton, 


ORDERED: That the President be requested to furnish a copy 
of his address, that the same may be printed and bound with 
the City Documents. 

Attest. W. P. GREGG, 

Clerk of the Common Council. 
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ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT LEWIS. 


Gentlemen of the Common Council,— The complimentary vote 
just declared by the Clerk being but a continuation of that kind- 
ness and courtesy you have uniformly shown the Chair, though 
formal and customary in its character, is nevertheless received 
by me with feelings of gratitude and pride, and for which I 
desire to return to you, each and all, my heartfelt thanks. To 
have presided over a body of such marked intelligence, governed 
by rules similar to those adopted in National and State Legisla- 
tures, in a manner to have secured your confidence and approval, 
amply repays for all the labor and anxiety incidental to this 
position. 

You have been called upon to decide questions of great 
magnitude and importance; an unusual amount of business has 
come before you, and while I make no pretension to having ful- 
filled, even with. moderate ability, the arduous duties of the 
chair, yet I am conscious of having endeavored to do my duty, 
however imperfectly I may have succeeded. 

Iam not unmindful of the generous support and sympathy 
you have each and all extended to me, your ready acquiescence 
in all suggestions which I have made to expedite business, -pro- 
mote harmony, secure the rights of this body, or preserve dignity 
and decorum in our deliberations. | 

This continued evidence of your kindly feelings has made the 
most difficult and delicate duties comparatively easy and plea- 
sant, and to which, more than from any ability of my own, is 
due whatever measure of success I have attained. 

I also desire to express my obligations to the clerk, whose 
experience is invaluable to the President of this Board; and 
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who has for so many years discharged the duties of his office, 
respected and esteemed for his uniform politeness and courteous 
attention to the members, as well as for his peculiar fitness 
for the position he so ably fills. 

Gentlemen, — It is the last time we shall assemble in this 
hall. It is the last time I shall have the pleasure of looking 
upon your familiar faces from this desk. Coming together as 
comparative strangers, a year’s service in our official relations 
has created friendships, which I trust that time will strengthen, 
and after years will find perpetuated and valuable. A few 
moments more, and the Common Council of 1867 will be of the 
past. 

While it is sad to say the parting word, to sunder these 
peculiarly pleasant relations, after a year of weekly and almost 
daily association and labor, yet we can, with satisfaction and 
pleasure, review the period of our official service, knowing that 
we have endeavored faithfully to discharge the important trusts 
committed to us by our constituents. While it is impossible for 
those we represent always to be able to judge correctly on all 
the questions which we have been called upon to decide, yet I 
believe that we shall retire from our official duties and responsi- 
bilities with their undiminished confidence and respect. 

It gives me pleasure to bear testimony to the care and atten- 
tion given to the consideration of every question brought before 
you, no decision being reached without mature deliberation; to 
the unusual thoroughness which has characterized the reports of 
your committees, and your earnest endeavor to dispense with 
every unnecessary expenditure, that the burdens of taxation 
might fall as lightly as possible upon our city. 

Owing to the unusual and extreme depression of trade, and 
the multiplied and excessive taxation required by the General 
Government, local taxation is a greater burden at the present 
time upon all classes of our community than it has been for 
many years. Those not conversant with the finances of the 
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city will, without reflection, perhaps, be surprised that the 
amount required to be raised by taxation is so much larger 
than heretofore, and inadvertently and unjustly charge the 
various City Governments with extravagant expenditure. Few 
perhaps of our constituents are aware that the State tax levied 
upon this city the present year exceeds the total amount raised 
by taxation in Boston fifteen years ago, and is more than one- 
quarter of the whole amount assessed, and that the three items 
of State tax —interest and premium and county expenses — 
comprise nearly one-half of the total amount of our city taxa- 
tion. Until our State finances are in such a condition as to 
require lighter demands upon the City Treasury, and the 
premium on gold is materially reduced,— thereby lessening the 
amount to be assessed for the payment of interest and principal 
of the city debt due in coin,—our taxes must, even with the 
most rigid economy, unavoidably be considerably larger than in 
former years. On this point I would make two suggestions, 
which, if capable of being practically carried out, would, I 
believe, materially reduce the amount to be raised by taxation. 

First. To assess the real and personal estate of Boston at 
the same percentage of actual value that it is assessed elsewhere 
in the State. We assess nearly if not quite on the full cash 
value, while elsewhere, it is said — and if true is easily capable 
of proof—it is assessed at from one-half to two-thirds its 
value. We seem to have been striving to bring out the largest 
valuation, in order to reduce the rate; while, by so doing, we 
have been obliged to bear an unequal share of the burdens of 
the State. 

I believe an equal valuation throughout the State would 
reduce, the present year, the State tax to be paid by the city of 
Boston nearly half a million of dollars. 

Second. To annually collect for the use of the Cochituate 
water, from the water takers, enough to pay the interest on their 
cost, and current expenses. Such was clearly the intention of 
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the Legislature when the act was passed authorizing the con- 
struction of the works. We have failed to do this, and the 
Water Works to-day stand charged with a million and a quarter 
of dollars not expended in their construction, but which should 
have been collected by increased rates. This deficiency has not 
been funded as a debt, but has been paid from time to time out 
of money raised by taxation. The amount raised the present 
year to meet this deficiency is upward of two hundred thousand 
dollars. Although the premium on gold to pay interest on the 
water debt is the principal cause for this great deficiency, surely 
it is time that increased water rates were established, sufficient 
to inake the works self-sustaining, and relieve property from this 
unjust taxation; or as provided in the act of the Legislature, 
one hundred citizens may petition the Supreme Court for the 
appointment of commissioners to fix rates that will attain the 
desired result. Otherwise, with the increased cost of the works, 
by the construction of the new reservoir at Brighton, and the 
introduction of water into Roxbury, the evil will be aggravated. 

During the present year no new enterprises have been under- 
taken by the City Council, and the only expenditures which we 
nave authorized, involving a loan of any large amount, are the 
erection of two new grammar school-houses — the Wells and 
Norcross — and the Central Charity Bureau. We have bor- 
rowed largely for the new Chestnut Hill Reservoir and the 
Fort Hill improvement, two projects initiated and commenced 
by our predecessors, and for which we are in no way respon- 
sible, and which must be continued and completed by our 
successors. 

The financial condition of the city has improved during the 
-year; and as business resumes its former activity, and the value 
of our currency approaches a specie basis, we can look forward, 
under a wise administration of city affairs, to less burdensome 
taxation in the future. 
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The report of the Committee on the Reduction of the City 
Debt, shows that the net debt of the city 


December 31, 1866, was . ‘ : $9,651,849 91 
December 31, 1867, was . : : 8,946,055 51 


showing the gratifying fact of a reduction of the net city debt 
during the year 1867, of $705,794.40 —a most satisfactory 
exhibit, and which relieves us from any well-founded charge of 
extravagance. 

Among the many matters submitted to your consideration, 
and which have received your careful attention, time will only 
permit a brief review of the more important, among which are 
the Central Charity Bureau, Chestnut Hill Reservoir, Fort Hill 
Improvement, Reorganization of the Law Department, Increased 
Facilities for Public Bathing, Norcross and Wells Grammar 
School-houses, Widening of Federal and Adams streets, Exten- 
sion of Broadway, Church Street Territory, and Plans for a 
New Lunatic Hospital. 

A joint committee was appointed to consider the expediency 
of petitioning the Legislature for a commission on laying out 
and widening streets, but no definite action has been taken on 
the subject. This I regret, as I believe were such a commission 
authorized, to consist, say of three experienced gentlemen, with 
a liberal compensation, removable at any time by the City Coun- 
cil for cause, who should devote their undivided attention to this 
important service, all their acts to be subject to the confirmation 
of the City Council — that its beneficial results would soon be 
apparent, and the city would thereby secure some general plan of 
widening and extending our streets, which the frequent changes 
in the Board of Aldermen render impossible. Beside, there are 
so many details, so much to be learned in carrying forward such 
improvements, that it is almost impossible for a Committee on 


Streets in the Board of Aldermen, with all their other official 
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duties pressing upon them, to find time, fully and satisfactorily 
to themselves, to consider the various projects brought to their 
attention, and devise such a broad and comprehensive plan of 
action as the importance of the subject demands. 

During the year, the city has been visited by the President of 
the United States, who was received as our guest, with every 
honor due to his office, and who expressed himself highly pleased 
with the courteous attention and popular demonstration which 
was extended to him. 

By vote of the City Council, an invitation was extended to 
Major General Sheridan to visit our city and receive its hospi- 
talities. The day of his reception will long be remembered. 
Our crowded streets, the magnificent military display, and the 
enthusiasm of the people testified to the high regard with which 
the hero of the Shenandoah and Five Forks was held by our cit- 
izens, and could not but be extremely gratifying to one who had 
struck swift and decisive blows to secure the downfall of the 
rebellion, and the uhity of the republic. 

But a short time since, we were summoned to meet at an 
unusual hour in this Chamber to attend, as a City Council, the 
funeral of Massachusetts’ most distinguished son, John Albion 
Andrew. The death of Gov. Andrew, so sudden and unex- 
pected, cast a gloom over our city. The statesman, the magis- — 
trate, the Christian man, so beloved by our Commonwealth, 
with a reputation wide as the limits of our country, and who 
seemed to be destined at no distant day to take part in the 
highest councils of the nation, has gone. While his familiar 
form will be no longer visible, his voice no longer heard bat- 
tling for right and justice for all mankind, his character 
remains, to exert an influence; silent, yet ever speaking, upon 
all those called upon to fill official trusts, to stand by every con- 
viction of duty; to do right, fearing God and loving man, 
regardless of personal popularity or public favor. His loss 
was mourned by the nation, upon whose altar he sacrificed his 
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life by efforts, unequalled by few and surpassed by none, to pre- 
serve her integrity and unity. 

It is with regret that we have witnessed the withdrawal of 
the first class Cunard steamships from this port, where they were 
first established. For so many years have they added to the 
reputation and business of our city, that as public servants 
desiring to see Boston maintain her past commercial rank, and 
if possible, add to her advantages for trade and commerce, we 
cannot but view their loss with solicitude, and to urge upon our 
capitalists, who have invested so largely in railroads centring 
here, the necessity for that important auxiliary to ‘cir usiness 
and value, — ocean steam navigation. This should be frequent 
and rapid to concentrate to our port, which is geographically 
favorably situated, being one day’s sail nearer Europe than New 
York, a share of the shipments of the vast products of the West, 
and in return to receive a portion of the immense tide of emigra- 
tion and foreign merchandise, which Boston, from its unrivalled 
railroad facilities, is in a most favorable position to distribute 
to their destination with economy and despatch. 

While this city, by municipal legislation, cannot lend its credit 
or moncy to any enterprise of this description, however much it 
might add to the business, or enhance the value of the real 
estate of our city, yet we can call public attention to the neces- 
sity of prompt action in this direction. On the north, via Port- 
land, at the south via New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
the vast exchange of the products of the two hemispheres is 
going on, by lines of steamships, connected or being connected 
with the various railroads terminating at these ports — while we 
look on as a community, I fear, with too much indifference, and 
may let the opportunity pass for successful competition. The 
proposed filling in of the South Boston flats will give ample and 
convenient space for freight depots, with superior facilities for 
the transshipment of grain, flour.and produce to European ports, 
in addition to the facilities already afforded at Hast Boston. 
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Perhaps the event of the greatest moment and importance to 
the city during the present year, and which was consummated 
by a direct vote of the people of the two cities, is the 
annexation of Roxbury. 

We have decided to enlarge the boundaries which have been 
substantially the same since Boston became a city, and annex a 
municipality of nearly thirty thousand inhabitants. This will 
enlarge the number of this branch of the City Council to sixty, 
and must necessarily increase considerably the business to be 
transacted. I believe it will render necessary a change in the 
City Charter, reducing the representation from each ward, or 
the number will be too large to dispose of business, without 
too frequent or lengthy sessions. 

Commissioners have also been appointed respecting the pro- 
posed annexation to this city of Dorchester and Winthrop. 

During the past year the city has been presented by a com- 
mittee with a statue of Edward Everett, now in position on the 
Public Garden, executed by Story; and a portrait of Mr. 
Everett, painted by Wight, which has been placed in Faneuil 
Hall. Also, a valuable bronze fountain, the gift of Gardner 
Brewer, Esq., to be placed on the Common the coming spring. 
Every such gift to beautify and adorn our city adds to its 
attractions, tends to cultivate a taste for the beautiful in the 
community, and is gratefully received and appreciated by our 
citizens. | 

Gentlemen of the Common Council, we now close our 
connection with the City Government. Our seats are to be 
filled as heretofore by a majority of new members. One-third 
of the present Board only are re-elected. With hardly an 
exception my predecessors have called attention to the benefit 
to be derived from a change in the City Charter, which would 
lengthen the term of office of members of the Board. I heartily 
indorse their recommendation, and trust that the proposed 
change will soon be effected. Called upon to guide and direct 
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the expenditure of millions, and to promote the best interests of 
a ty like ours, is a position so responsible, that it would seem 
that experience in the discharge of its duties must be valuable 
aud essential. 

Let us remember with grateful hearts that our circle has not 
been broken by the hand of death, which has taken away so 
many of our most esteemed citizens during the present year, 
but that a kind Providence has spared us all in his infinite good- 
ness and love. 

If any unpleasant feelings have found place in the heart. of 
any member, by word spoken from the floor or by the chair, let 
them be forever forgotten, and let us all part in peace and 
friendly feeling, one toward another. 

Renewing my thanks to each of you for your kindness, for- 
bearance, sympathy, and support in my efforts to serve you 
acceptably, and for the parting expressions of your confidence 
and approval, I wish for you, each and all — Gentlemen of the 
Common Council of 1867 — in whatever future position awaits 
you, however world-wide we may be separated, 
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RULES OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE, 


AND 


REGULATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS. 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


In School Committee, Jan. 10, 1868. 
ORDERED: ‘That the Rules of the School Committee and Regu- 
lations of the Public Schools, this day adopted, be printed, under 
the direction of the Committee on Rules and Regulations. 
Attest, | 
BARNARD CAPEN, 


Secretary. 
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SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


Tur following special provisions in regard to the num- 
ber of the School Committee, the manner in which they 
shall be chosen, their terms of service, and their powers 
and duties, are contained in the City Charter, from which 
the following Sections are copied: 


“Sxcr. 53. The School Committee shall consist of the Mayor of the School Com: 
city, the President of the Common Council, and of the persons hereinafter mittee, 
mentioned. A majority of the persons duly elected shall constitute a quo- 
rum for the transaction of business; and at all iiechings of the Board, the 
Mayor, if present, shall preside. 

“Sor. 54. At the annual election next after the passage of this act, the Hloction of 
qualified voters of each ward shall be called upon to give in their ballots for School Com- 
six inhabitants of the ward, to be members of the School Committee; and mittee. 
the two persons who receive the highest number of votes, or in case more 
than two receive an equal number of votes, the two persons who are senior 
by age, shall hold their office for three years from the second Monday in 
January next ensuing, and the next two persons who receive the highest 
number of votes, or who are senior by age in the contingency aforesaid, 
shall hold their office for two years from said date, and the two other per- 
sons shall hold their office for one year from said date; and at every subse- 
quent annual election, two persons shall be chosen in each ward, to be 
members of the School Committee for the term of three years. 

“ Secr. 55. The persons so chosen as members of the School Committee Organization 
shall meet and organize on the second Monday of January, at such hour as of School Com- 
the Mayor may appoint. They may choose a secretary and such subordi- mittee. 
nate officers as they may deem expedient, and shall define their duties, and 
fix their respective salaries. 

“Sror. 56. The said Committee shall have the care and management of puties of 
the public schools, and may elect all such instructors as they may deem School Com- 
proper, and remove the same whenever they consider it expedient. And Mittee. 
generally they shall have all the powers in relation to the care and manage- 
ment of the public schools, which the selectmen of towns or school com- 
mittees are authorized by the laws of this Commonwealth to exercise.” 

“Sect. 24. The Board of Aldermen, the Common Council, and the Elections, 
School Committee, shall have authority to decide upon all questions relative 
to the qualifications, elections, and returns of their respective members.” 
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Vacancies, etc. 


SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


The General Statutes, chapter 38, contain the follow- 
ing provisions concerning vacancies in School Com- 
mittees : 


“Sect. 17. If any person, elected a member of the School Committee 
after being duly notified of his election in the manner in which town officers 
are required to be notified, refuses or neglects to accept said office, or if any 
member of the board declines further service, or, from change of residence 
or otherwise, becomes unable to attend to the duties of the Board, the 
remaining members shall, in writing, give notice of the fact to the select- 
men of the town, or to the Mayor and Aldermen of the city, and the two 
Boards shall thereupon, after giving public notice of at least one week, pro- 
ceed to fill such vacancy; and a majority of the ballots of persons entitled 
to vote shall be necessary to an election. 

“Sect. 18. Ifall the persons elected as members of the School Committee, 
after such notice of their election, refuse or neglect to accept the office, or, 
having accepted, afterwards decline further service, or become unable to 
attend to the duties of the Board, the selectmen or the Mayor and Alder- 
men shall, after giving like public notice, proceed by ballot to elect a new 


Board, and the votes of a majority of the entire board of selectmen, or of 


the Mayor and Aldermen, shall be necessary to an election. 

““Srecr. 19. The term of service of every member, elected in pursuance of 
the provisions of the two preceding sections, shall end with the municipal 
or official year in which he is chosen; and if the vacancy which he was 
elected to fill was for a longer period, it shall, at the first annual election 
after the occurrence of the vacancy, be filled in the manner prescribed for 
original elections of the School Committee.”’ 


RULES 


OF THE 


BOARD OF SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


CEE AD Ree Hil err 
Organization of the Board. 


Section 1. The Mayor of the city, with the title of Presiding omi- 
President of the Board of School Committee, shall, when ee bigh- 
present, preside at all meetings of the Board; in his 
absence, a President pro tempore shali be chosen by 
. ballot. 

Sxor. 2. At the meeting for organization each year, nn hebe 

the Board shall elect a Secretary by ballot, and fix his yittees, 
salary for the ensuing year; and the President shall 
appoint, subject to the approval of the Board, Standing 
Committees of seven members each : On Elections; — 
On Rules and Regulations; — On Accounts; — On 
School-houses; — On Salaries; — On Text-books ; — 
On Music; — On Vocal and Physical Culture; — On 
Printing ; — and Standing Committees of fifteen mem- 
bers each: On the Latin School, the English High 
School, and the Girls’ High and Normal School; each 
ward to be represented. 

Sect. 3. The city shall be divided into Districts, Districts. 
comprising a Grammar School and a certain number | 
of Primary Schools, each District: taking its name from 
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the Grammar School. The President shall appoint, at 
the meeting of the Board for organization each year, 
subject to its approval, a Committee on each District, 
the number of which shall be in proportion to the 
number of pupils in the District. 

Sect. 4. The member first named on any commit- 
tee, shall be the chairman thereof; except that the 
Committee on the Latin School, on the English High 
School, on the Girls’ High and Normal School, and each 
District Committee shall elect its own chairman. 

Sreot. 5. The regular meetings of the Board shall 
be held on the evening of the second Tuesday of each 
month except January and August; those occurring in 
December, March, June and September, shall be quar- 
terly meetings, and special meetings may be called 
whenever they are necessary. 

Sect. 6. <A majority of the Board shall constitute a 
quorum; but a less number may vote to send for absent | 
members, to call the roll and record the names of the 
absentees, and to adjourn. 

Sect. 7. Whenever a vacancy occurs in this Board, 
a Committee shall be appointed, consisting of three 
members from the ward in which the vacancy exists, 
and two at large, who shall consult with the Alderman 
of said ward, or with the Chairman of the Board of 
Aldermen, in case the ward is not represented in that 
branch, and report to this Board, on or before the day 
of election, the name of a suitable candidate to fill said 
vacancy. | 
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CHAPTER II. 
Powers and Duties of the President. 


Section 1. The President shall call the Board to opening ot 
order at the hour appointed for meeting, and cause the ™°ts*- 
records of the last meeting to be read as soon as a quo-. 
rum is present. Business shall proceed in the following 
order, unless the Board otherwise direct : 


1. Papers from the City Council. ores od 
Unfinished business of preceding meetings. 
3. Nomination and Confirmation of Teachers in the 
order of the districts. 
4, Reports of Committees. 
5. Motions, Orders, Resolutions, Petitions, ete. 


Sect. 2. The President shall preserve order in the Duties of the 
meetings; and he shall decide all questions of order, age 
subject to an appeal to the Board by any member, 
which appeal shall be decided forthwith; he may speak 
on points of order in preference to other members. 

Sect. 3. The President shall name the member en- same. 
titled to the floor when two or more claim it. | 

Sect. 4. The President shall state to the Board, in same. 
their order, all motions when seconded, and they shall 
be acted upon, unless withdrawn by the mover previous 
to an amendment; he shall declare the result of each 
vote, and in case of doubt shall without debate require 
the members to stand and be counted. 

Sect. 5. The President shall appoint the chairman chairman of 
of the Committee of the Whole, and may at any time capri oes 
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calla member to the chair, but not for more than one 
meeting. He may take part in debate, but must leave 
the chair and not resume it until the question is decided. 
On questions of order he may state facts and give his 
opinion without leaving his place. 

SEcT. 6. The President shall take the yeas and nays 
on any question, whenever one-fifth of the members 
present require it. 

Sect. 7. The President shall, when motions are 
made, naming sums or fixing times, put first to vote the 
largest sum, or the longest time. When a question is 
under debate, he shall receive no motion but to adjourn, 
to lay on the table, for the previous question, to postpone 
to a day certain, to commit, to amend, or to postpone 
indefinitely, which motions shall have precedence in the 
above order. 

Sect. 8. The President shall consider a motion to 
adjourn always in order, except when a member has the 
floor, or a question has been put and not decided; 
motions to adjourn, to lay upon the table, to take from 
the table, and for the previous question, shall be decided 
without debate. Any member who moves to adjourn to 
a day certain, shall assign his reasons therefor. 

Sect. 9. The President shall put the previous ques- 
tion in this form: “ShaJl the main question be now 
put?” And its adoption shall end all debate, and bring 
the Board toa vote upon pending amendments if there 
are any; and then upon the main question. 

Sect. 10. The President may, and at the written 
request of five members, sha// call special meetings of 
the Board; but not on less than twenty-four hours’ notice. 

Sect. 11: Committees shall be nominated by the 
President, unless otherwise ordered by the Board. 
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CoH Age @ tale LTT 
Rights and Duties of Members. 


Section 1. A member desiring to present any mat- rats cenent 
ter for the consideration of the Board or to speak upon 
any question, shall rise and address the President, and 
when recognized by him shall be at liberty to proceed; 
he shall avoid personality, and when referring to any 
member shall designate him by the ward he represents, 
or in some other appropriate and respectful manner. 

Sect. 2. No member while speaking shall be inter- Call to order. 
rupted by another, except by a call to order, or to cor- 
rect a mistake; if called to order he shall immediately 
sit down, unless permitted to explain; and the Board, 
if appealed to, shall decide the case, without debate. 

Secor. 3. If the Board decide that a member hasg Violation of 
violated any of its Rules, he shall not be allowed to 
speak unless by way of excuse for the same, until he 
has apologized therefor. 

Sect. 4. No member shall speak on a question more Rules of debate. 
than once until all others have had an opportunity, nor 
more than twice without permission from the Board. 

Sect. 5. Motions shall be submitted in writing, if Motions. 
the President or any member of the Board requests it. 

Sect. 6. The action of the Board on any question mee a 

may be reconsidered at the same meeting by a majority 
of the members present; but at a subsequent meeting, 
a majority of the whole Board shall be required. A 
motion to reconsider must be made by a member voting 
with the majority, and only one motion for that purpose 
shall be in order. 
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Sect. 7. Every member present shall vote unless 
excused by the Board. 

Srot. 8. Motions and reports may be committed 
and recommitted at the pleasure of the Board. 

Sect. 9. Any member may require the division of a 
question when it is susceptible of it. | 

Seot. 10. If objection is made to the reading of 
any paper, it shall be decided by vote of the Board. 

Sect. 11. No Rule of the Board or Regulation of 
the Schools shall be suspended except by the vote of 
three-fourths of the members present, unless the motion 
therefor has lain on the table for at least one week. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Duties of Standing Committees. 


Section 1. .The Committee on Elections shall, im- 
mediately after the appointment of the Standing Com- 
mittees, at the meeting for organization, receive the 
certificates of election of the members, examine them, 
and report the result without unnecessary delay; and 
whenever any person is elected to fill a vacancy in the 
Board, this Committee shall examine his certificate of 
election, and report as above provided. All cases of 
contested elections shall be heard and reported upon 
by tlis Committee. 

Sect. 2. The Committee on Rules and Regulations 
shall take into careful consideration every proposition 
to repeal or to amend any Rule or Regulation which is 
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referred to them by the Board, and shall report in writ- 


ing, stating their reasons for or against the proposed 
d All amendments 
to be referred 


upon by the Board until after it has been referred to them. 


alteration; and no such proposition shall be acte 


to this or some other Committee and reported upon. 

Sect. 3. The Committee on Accounts shall consider Peaarran on 
and report upon every proposition requiring the expen- 
diture of money, except it be for salaries, before it is 
finally acted upon by the Board. They shall have the 
exclusive authority to purchase and furnish all station- 
ery, blanks, record-books and diplomas, all authorized 
books of reference, globes, maps, charts, and all other 
articles or conveniences required by the Board, its 
officers, or the Public Schools. They shall annually 
advertise for proposals, and contract with responsible 
parties, to furnish the text-books necessary to carry out 
the provisions of the General Statutes, Chap. 38, Sect. 29 
and 30, and see that they are fully complied with. They 
shall have the custody and management of all property 
belonging to the city, which is held by this Board, and 
not otherwise provided for. They shall audit all pay-rolls 
of salaries, and bills of expenditure authorized by the 
Board, and each month make requisition on the City 
Auditor for the payment of such as they have approved. 

They shall have authority to employ a clerk, styled 
Auditing Clerk, who shall perform such duties as they 
and the regulations of the Board may require. They 
shall prepare and present to the City Auditor before 
the first day of February annually, an estimate of the 
expenses of the public schools for the next financial year. 

Sect. 4. The Committee on School-Houses shal] Committee on 
consider all applications for the erection or alteration Pe as 
of school-houses and the formation of new Primary 
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Schools, and after consultation with the District Com- 
mittee making the application, they shall report to the 
Board in writing before any action shall be taken; they 
shall also have a general supervision over the warming 
and ventilation of the several school-houses. 

Sect. 5. The Committee on Salaries shall consider 
all propositions to change the established salaries of 
teachers, or to pay for extra service in teaching, and 
shall report upon them in writing before they are acted 
upon by the Board. 

Secr. 6. The Committee on Text-Books shall con- 
sider every application to introduce a new text-book 
into the schools, and, if favorably impressed therewith, 
they shall notify the Board, and see that a copy thereof 
is furnished every member for examination, as a condi- 
tion of its being considered by the Board; and said 
Committee shall thoroughly examine such text-book 
within three months of such application, and report to 
the Board in writing. Annually, in the month of May, 
they shall examine the course of studies prescribed for 
the schools, and recommend to the Board at the meeting in 
June such changes in the text-books and such improvements 
in the course of instruction as they may deem expedient. 

Secr. 7. No new text-book shall be adopted except 
on condition that the pupils of the public schools be fur- 
nished at such a reduction from the wholesale price as 
shall be agreed to by the Board; and the Committee on 
Accounts shall see that this condition is complied with, 
and that the book is introduced only at the commence- 
ment of the school year. 

Secr. 8. The Committee on Music shall exercise a 
general supervision in all the schools over that depart- 
ment of instruction; they shall appoint and nominate to 
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the Board for confirmation, Teachers of Music in the 
schools; they shall examine the pupils in this branch, 
and shall report to the Board in writing at the meetings 
in March and September. 

Sect. 9. The Committee on Vocal and Physical Committee on 
Culture shall have general supervision of that branch of nbpealeuenet 
instruction in all the schools; they shall appoint and 
nominate to the Board for confirmation an Instructor 
and an Assistant Instructor when so directed, in this 
department; they shall make a report at the March and 
September meetings, stating what instruction has been 
given by the regular instractors, the progress made in 
the schools, and also embodying such recommendations 
and suggestions as they may deem expedient. 

Secor. 10. The Committee on Printing shall submit rey on 
at the quarterly meeting in March a detailed account of 
all expenditures for printing during the year preceding ; 
they shall have the supervision of all printing required 
by the Board or the Schools, and no bills for printing 
without the signature of the Chairman of this Commit- 
tee in approval, shall be audited or paid, except such 
as the Committee on Accounts have contracted, under 
the powers vested in them by the Rules of the Board. 

Sect. 11. Whenever a motion, order or resolution, Mover of motion 
is referred to a Committee, the Chairman thereof shall pat hs! 
give the member offering it an opportunity to be heard 
before the Committee. Pie 

Sect. 12. The Standing Committees on the Latin, Committees on 

High Schools, 
English High, and the Girls’ High and Normal Schools, general duties 
shall perform the same duties, observe the same rules, 
and exercise the same rights, so far as they are appli- 
cable to their respective schools, as are hereinafter 


prescribed for District Committees in their supervision 
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of the Grammar Schools. At the regular meetings of 
these Committees five members shall constitute a quorum. 

Sect. 13. District Committees shall have charge of 
the Grammar and Primary Schools of their respective 
Districts, and may arrange the studies and classify the 
pupils in such a manner as they may deem best. They 
shall furnish the Secretary of the Board with a state- 
ment of their organization as soon as completed. Meet- 
ings shall be called on not less than twenty-four hours’ 
notice, and the proceedings of the same duly recorded. | 

Sect. 14. The member first named on each Dis- 


Organization of trict Committee shall call a meeting for organization 


District Com- 
mittees. 


Care of Primary 
Schools. 


Quarterly ex- 
aminations and 
reports. 


within ten daysafter its appointment. After the election 
of a Chairman and Secretary, the committee shall be 
divided into a suitable number of Sub-Committees, to 
each of which shall be assigned a portion of the Primary 
Schools of the District. Sub-Committees shall have 
supervision of the schools allotted to them, shall visit 
them monthly, and examine them quarterly, and at 
least one week previous to each quarterly meeting of 
the Board shall report in regard to their standing and 
progress to the chairman of the District Committee. All 
matters of importance or disagreement shall be immedi- 
ately referred by Sub-Committees, to the District Com- 
mittee for consideration and action. 

Secr. 15. Each District Committee shall, without 
giving previous notice to teachers, visit monthly, and 
examine quarterly, the Grammar School in their District, 
and at each quarterly meeting the Chairman thereof 
shall report to the Board in writing upon the condition 
and progress of all the schools under their charge, 
stating any occurrences affecting their standing and 
usefulness, and also the uames of all non-residents chil- 
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dren admitted to the schools, and the reasons therefor. 
In case the Chairman shall fail to report, any member 
of the Committee present shall be called upon, and if 
no report is furnished, the Board shall order the delin- 
quent Committee to report at the next meeting. 

Sect. 16. Diplomas of Graduation signed by the 
President of the Board, the Chairman of the District 
Committee, and the Master of the School, shall. be 
awarded to those pupils of the graduating class of each 
Grammar School, who have, in the opinion of the Dis- 
trict Committee, properly completed the prescribed 
course of study, and whose deportment during the year 
has been generally satisfactory. Hach District Com- 
mittee shall furnish the Auditing Clerk of the Board 
with the names of the diploma scholars, at least four 
days previous to the annual exhibition, and it shall be 
their duty on that day to present the diplomas to those 
pupils to whom they have been awarded. 

Sect. 17. The Standing Committees of the Latin 
and English High Schools shall constitute a joint com- 
mittee, who shall have general control of the expenditure 
of the income of the Franklin Fund, and of all matters 
relating to the Franklin Medals, subject to the provisions 
of the Regulations, and the requirements of Dr. Frank- 
lin’s Will. They shall annually divide the medals 
provided by the income of this fund equally between 
the Latin and English High Schools, and their respective 
Standing Committees sliall award them to those gradu- 
ates who shall be found most advanced in scholarship, 
and meritorious in deportment. 

Secor. 18. Annually, in the month of May, the Com- 
mittees on the Latin School, the English High School, 
the Girls’ High and Normal School, and each District 

2+ | 
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Committee shall canvass their list of teachers, and after 
consultation with the master, they shall decide upon those 
whom they will recommend for re-election, and at the 
meeting in June for the election of teachers, they shall 
nominate the persons thus approved. If any Com- 
mittee have decided not to nominate a teacher for 
re-election, they may notify said teacher of their inten- 
tion, if they deem it expedient. 

Seot. 19. - District Committees may make any tem- 
porary arrangement not contrary to the Regulations 
which the welfare of the schools or the teachers may 
require; they shall advise instructors in any emergency, 
and arbitrate in case of any difficulty between them, or 
between instructors and parents, though the parties may 
appeal to the whole Board if they desire to do so. 

Sor. 20. District Committees in their -respective 
Districts may make such transfers of teachers, and such 
changes in the location of Primary Schools, as they may 
deem necessary, but every such case shall be mentioned 
in their next quarterly report; no teacher shall be 
transferred from one District to another without the 
approval of the Board. 

Sect. 21. The Committees on the Latin School, the 
English High School, the Girls’ High and Normal School, 
and each District Committee, shall, during the month of 
July, make a thorough examination of their respective 
schools, and report at the quarterly meeting in Septem- 
ber the results with any suggestions which they may 
consider valuable, and they shall also give statistics 
in a tabular form on the following points, viz: 1. 
The number of teachers; 2. The changes of teach- 
ers made during the year; 3. The number of dif- 
ferent scholars registered; 4. The number of these 
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received from other Public Schools of the city; 5. The 
number discharged; 6. The largest number present at 
any one time; 7. The largest average attendance for 
any one month, and name of month; 8. The average 
attendance for the year; 9. The number and names 
of the diploma scholars, and the recipients of the 
Lawrence prizes; 10. The number and ages of the can- 
didates offered and admitted at the High Schools, 
from each of the Grammar Schools. 


Sect. 22. These reports shall be referred to a spe- Annual Report 


in September, who shall make from them such selec- 
tions, and shall add thereto such suggestions and 
remarks as they may deem expedient. There shall be 
published with the Annual Report, the Reports of the 
Committees on the three High Schools, of the Superinten- 
dent of Schools, and of the Committee on Music; a list 
of the medal and diploma scholars and the recipients of 
the Lawrence prizes, the usual statistical tables and the 
organization of the schools; but no other matter shall 
be included in the volume, except by the order of the 
Board. Reports and other matters for publication shall 
be presented to the Committee on the Annual Report on 
or before the first day of November, who shall report at 
the quarterly meeting in December; when accepted by 
the Board this report shall be printed, with the accom- 
panying documents, for distribution among the citizens 
before the last day of January following, and in the 
manner pursued in the distribution of the Report of the 
City Auditor; the edition to be limited to twenty-five 
hundred copies. 


: : 5 x of the School 
cial committee of the Board appointed at the meeting committee. 
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CHAPTER WY. 
Election of Instructors of Public Schools. 


Section 1. The school year shall commence on the 
first Monday in September; the financial year and the 
salaries of the Superintendent and teachers on the first 
day of September, at which time only shall any change 
of salary take place. 

Secr. 2. In the month of June, annually, the Board 
shall elect the instructors of the Public Schools, and fix | 
their salaries for the ensuing year. The following are 
the various grades of teachers, which have been estab- 
lished by the Board, and the salaries which have been 


authorized. 
LATIN AND ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Head @Masters<css se. ees $3,000 first year, $4,000 subsequently. 
MiGLeTS cat tiene cat eweteee ZA OO ve & ASS 3,000 A 
SUD DIABLOT sc cle cnniewece bii< 1S S00. ewan te 2,200 ey 
Teacher of French in the Latin School..... 500 per annum. 
be Ad fs ene. ish school;. 700 a os 
ss Drawing ‘“ es rs 500‘ i; 
GIRLS’ HIGH AND NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Head UM aster jist wes ee ees $3,000 first year, $4,000 subsequently. 
HGS GASEISLOTIC vic ate tea ais brece Sie wees isin 1,500 per annum. 
Superintendent of Training Department... 1,500 “ ¢ 
Assistants a X& eee 1,000 * a 
PARSIS EINES to's lee u's 50-410 Se ie ona sss arnetawtats wares fe 15000-*<* *e 
Teacher of Drawing .......... iMaiiwhisieeres 1300948 Pd 

os French..... Dc ancbett aire tee ead : 500 ° as 

x CPOPTIAM cise ace ain ove.s eta nites oa F HOO Sass . 

ee IMINIBNG a's oa bens os a. ese'a sare eenecoee 450 << 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

MASTCIS «205 c0es eee e $2,400 for the first year, $3,000 subsequently. 
Sub-Masters....... 1,800 “ ie 2,200 4, 
USRORS 0s tsa 5 le se 1,400 4 1,600 «s 
Masters’ Assistants..+.-.+e-ee. eeseeseceee 800 per annum. 
Head Assistants......... S ciev ule viaeemes pase 700 =¢§ sé 


Assistants.......... $550 for the first year, 650 subsequently. 
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Instructor of Vocal and Physical Culture.. 38,000 per annum. 
Ass’t 66 6c 6c 6c aes 1,800 3 6c 
Teacher of Music for each school -..-..... 1b0 
Teacher of Sewing in Bowditch School... 550. ** a 
Teachers of Sewing in Hancock and Win- 


MEE cei ens cases sees scsvs soccer cescee 450 he 
Teacher of Sewing in Everett............. 350‘ We 
Teacher of Sewing in Bigelow, Chapman, 

Franklin, Lawrence, Lincoln...... iy sim <i 810 << 6 
Teacher of Sewing in Adams, Lyman, Wells, 

Prescott ...... Beate tiie saree eee etic s 5 « 2) bam. ae 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


BG CUEES ss = ssc os 60s .- $550 for the first year, $650 subsequently. 
Teacher Of Music ....ceccceeecccces vecscces 2,500 per annum. 


Sect. 3. At the annual meeting for the election of 


instructors all the teachers in the Public Schools shall teachers. 


be nominated by their respective Standing and District 
Committees; the Head Masters of the Latin, the Eng- 
lish High, and the Girls’ High and Normal Schools, and 
the Masters in the Grammar Schools, shall be elected 
by ballot, at least thirty votes being necessary for a 
choice; the other teachers shall be elected by the con- 
firmation of the Board, and when thus elected all in- 
structors shall hold their offices for the ensuing financial 
year, unless sooner removed by vote of the Board. 
Seot. 4. Ifa vacancy exists in the Head Mastership 


Girls’ High and Normal School, the Committees of those 
schools shall constitute a committee for the examination 
of candidates; but if a vacancy exists in the Mastership 
of any of the Grammar Schools, the Examining Com- 
mittee shall be composed of the District Committee of 
the school in which the vacancy exists, and of the mem- 
bers for the two wards numerically nearest to the ward 
in which said school is situated; and one-third of the 
members of either of these committees shall constitute 


Nomination 
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a quorum. ‘The Secretary shall, if the Board so direct, 
give public notice that applications to fill the vacancy 
will be received by him, together with any recommenda- 
tions or other evidence of qualification which candidates 
may desire to present. 

Seot. 5. The Examining Committee shall take from 
the Secretary’s files all the papers presented, and after 
a personal interview with the applicants, and inquiries 
in regard to their qualifications, they shall, at a meeting 
appointed for the purpose, carefully examine the candi- 
dates in the manner required by law, and with reference 
to the position that is to be filled. None but said Com- 
mittee, the members of this Board, the Superintendent 
of Public Schools, and the candidates under examina- 
tion, shall be present. 

Ssot. 6. The Examining Committee shall report to 
the Board, the names of all the applicants who have 
been examined by them, together with their recommen- 
dations and qualifications; they shall also designate the 
names of two or more of the candidates whose exam- 
inations were most satisfactory, with the opinions of 
the Committee on their comparative qualifications, and 
the Board shall then proceed to a choice by ballot. 

Sect. 7. Whenever a teacher, except a Head Mas- 
ter, or Master ina Grammar School, is, in the opinion of 
a Standing or District Committee, needed for any school 
under their charge, said Committee shall, before making 
a selection, examine the candidates in the manner 
required by law, and ascertain if they possess the nec- 
essary qualifications, and are able to teach all the 
studies required to be taught in the schools, but 
having special reference to the place which is to 
be filled; and they shall also consult with the 
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Head Master of the school or Master in the District; 

but if the candidate be a graduate of the Girls’ High and 

Normal School, a special examination may be dispensed 

with. Teachers thus selected shall be nominated by 

the Standing or District Committee, to the Board, on 

probation, and shall be entitled to the established salary p.appointea 

from the time of entering upon their duties; but they ‘acters #0 be 

shall not be nominated for confirmation as regular new teachers. 

teachers, until after a satisfactory trial of three months. Names of well 

Re-appointed incumbents in the service of this Board eee Sane 

shall rank as and begin with the salary of new teachers. peer 
Sect. 8. Every District Committee which has held 

an examination of candidates for Assistant or Primary 

Teachers shall keep a record of those whom they consider 

well qualified, and the grade of school which they are 

best suited to teach ; this record shall be deposited with the 

Superintendent, and any District Committee may select 


one of these candidates without another examination. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Duties of the Secretary. 


Section 1. The Secretary shall keep a permanent Records and 
record-book, in which shall be recorded the proceedings ae 
of the Board, all business transacted, and all votes and 
orders adopted, and he shall have charge of all the 
documents, papers and files of the Board. 

Sreot. 2. He shall notify all regular and _ special Notices to be 
meetings of the Board, the meetings of any Standing, ie: 
District, or Special Committee, when requested by the 
Chairmanor any two members thereof, instructors of their 
appointment, and the Chairman of any Committee ap- 
pointed, of its purpose, and the names of its members, and 
shall also give such other noticesas the Board may require, 
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Sect. 3. He shall prepare the Annual Report, re- 
quired by the statute of the Commonwealth, and trans- 
mit the same, legally signed, to the Secretary of State, 
on or before the thirtieth day of April. 

Sreor. 4. He shall transmit to members of the Board, 
Committees, Teachers, or other persons, to whom they 
properly belong, copies of votes, resolutions, or docu- 
ments; and he shall also transmit to the City Auditor 
and to the Auditing Clerk, immediately after their 
passage, attested copies of all votes of the Board 
establishing or altering salaries, or authorizing the ex- 
penditure of money, and shall perform such other duties 
as the Schoo] Committee may prescribe. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Duties of the Auditing Clerk. 

Section 1. The Auditing Clerk shall be appointed 
by, and perform his duties under the direction of the 
Committee on Accounts. 

Sect. 2. He shall prepare the pay-rolls of all sala- 
ries in accordance with the regulations and orders of 
the Board, and shall audit all bills of expenditure 
authorized by the Board or the Committee on Accounts. 

Secr. 3. He shall have the charge of all. property 
under the control of the Board not otherwise provided 
for, and the disbursement of books and all other arti- 
cles which the Board may have authorized to be fur- 
nished in the public schools, and he shall keep a record 
of all property held by the Committee on Seon and 
in use in the schools. 

Seot. 4. He shall attend to the preparation of the 
diplomas which have been awarded in the Schools, and 
deliver them to the Masters at least one day before the 
annual Exhibition. 
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Sect. 5. He shall keep accounts of all the expendi- To keep ac- 
tures of the Board in suitable books, which shall always et ios ta 
be open to the inspection of its members; and shall 
notify all meetings of the Committee on Accounts, and 


keep a record of the proceedings thereof. 


CHAPTER: VilIke 
Duties of the Superintendent. 


Section 1. A Superintendent of Public Schools Election. 
shall be clected annually, by ballot, at the meeting of 
the Board in June, for the next ensuing school year. 

His salary shall at the same meeting be fixed and remain salary. 
unchanged during the year for which he is elected. 

Sect. 2. He shall devote himself to the study of the General duties. 
Public School System, and keep himself acquainted with 
the progress of instruction and discipline in other places, 
in order to suggest appropriate means for the advance- 
ment of the Public Schools in this city, and see that the 
regulations of the Board in regard to these schools are 
carried into full effect. 

Sect. 3. He shall visit each school as often as his Mena 
other duties will permit, that he may obtain, as far as 
practicable, a personal knowledge of the condition of 
all the schools, and be able to suggest improvements and 
remedy defects in their management. He shall advise 
the teachers on the best methods of instruction and dis- 
cipline, and to promote this object he shall. hold occa- paeenc 
sional meetings of the teachers, and is authorized to primary school 
dismiss the Grammar Schools one half day semi-annu- ““?°™ 
ally, and the Primary Schools one half day each quarter. 

Sreot. 4. He shall render such aid and communicate Assistance to 
such information to the various Committees as they may °"™"** 
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require of him, and shall assist them, when desired, in 
the quarterly examinations. He shall determine the 
forms of all registers, record books, blanks and cards 
used in the schools, and shall see that they are of uni- 
form patterns. Application for repairing school appa- 
ratus shall be made to him, and he shall sce that all 
necessary repairs are made. He shall make investiga- 
Absentees from tions as to the number and the condition of the children 
ed of the city who are not attending the Public Schools, 
and shall endeavor to ascertain the reasons, and to 
suggest and apply the remedies. 
Rieter Scr. 5. He shall consult with those who have con- 
School-houses. trol of the building and altering of school-houses, and 
shall communicate to them such information on the sub- 
ject as he may possess; he shall suggest such plans as 
he may consider best for the health and convenience of 
the teachers and pupils, and most economical for the 
School ex- city; and he shall advise with those through whom the 
ar school appropriations are expended, to secure uniformity 
in their plans, and economy in their expenditures. 

Sect. 6. He shall attend the meetings of the Board, 
except when the election of Superintendent is under con- 
sideration, and may, when called upon by the President, 
or any member express his opinion on any subject or com- 
Attend meet. municate information. At the quarterly meetings in 
mpgs of Board. March and September, he shall present to the Board a 

semi-annual Report, in print, giving an account of the 
schools he has visited, and the other duties he has per- 
formed, together with such facts and suggestions relat- 
ing to the condition of the schools, and the increase of 
their efficiency and usefulness, as he may deem advis- 
Semi-annual able. He shall embrace in his reports an abstract of 


report. 


the semi-annual returns of the Public Schools, and a 
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schedule showing the number of teachers then em- 
ployed; and these reports shall be referred to the 
Special Committee on the Annual Report. 

Sect. 7. He shall keep a list of those graduates of Record of 
the Girls’ High and Normal School who desire to become *2°2“"*- 
teachers, and any District Committee may select from it 
Assistant or Primary Teachers without further exami- 
nation. He shall also keep a record of the names, ages, 
and residences of those who may desire to be candi- 
dates for the office of a Teacher, with remarks and 
suggestions respecting them for the information of 
Committees, which shall be at all times open to the 
inspection of any member of the Board. He shall per- 
form such other duties as the School Committee may 
prescribe, or from time to time direct. 


CH APULE Re; TeX": 
General Regulations of the Public Schools. 


Section 1. All teachers in the Public Schools are Teachers to ob- 
: seF 5 serve the school 
required to make themselves familiar with these Regula- regulations. 
tions, especially with those which relate to their duties, 
and to the instruction and discipline of their schools, 
and to see them faithfully observed. 
Sect. 2. The teachers shall punctually observe “ental duties 
A : e we of teachers, 
the hours appointed for opening and dismissing the 
schools; and, during school hours, shall faithfully devote 
themselves to their duties. In all their intercourse with 
their scholars they shall strive to impress on their minds, 
both by precept and example, the great importance of 
earnest efforts for improvement in morals, in manners 


and deportment, as well as in useful learning. 
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Sect. 3. The morning session of the Grammar 
and Primary Schools shall commence at 9 o’clock, and 
close at 12 o’clock, from the first Monday in September 
to the first Monday in May, and for the remainder of 
the school year it shall commence at 8 o’clock, and close 
at 11 o’clock, with a recess throughout the year of 
twenty minutes for all the pupils, when one-half of the 
session has expired. The afternoon session shall begin 
at 2 o’clock, and close at 4 o’clock, without recess. 
Provided, that teachers‘may judiciously exercise the right 
to detain a pupil for a reasonable time after the regular 
hour for dismissing school, either for purposes of disci- 
pline, or to make up neglected lessons. 

Sect. 4. All the school-rooms shall be opened, and 
the teachers present, both morning and afternoon, fifteen 
minutes before the time for the session to begin. The 
teachers shall require the scholars to be in their seats, 
punctually at the hour for commencing school. 

Sect. 5. The morning exercises of all the schools 
shall commence with the reading by the teacher of a 
portion of the Scriptures, to be followed by the Lord’s 
Prayer, repeated by the teachers alone. The afternoon 
session shall close with appropriate singing. 

Seot. 6. Good morals being of the first importance 
to the pupils, and essential to their highest progress in 
useful knowledge, instruction therein shall be daily 
given in each of the schools, and the principles of truth 
and virtue faithfully inculeated upon all suitable occa- 
sions. The pupils shall be carefully instructed to avoid 
idleness and profanity, falsehood and deceit, and every 
wicked and disgraceful practice, and to conduct them- 
selves in an orderly and proper manner; and it shall 
be the duty of the instructors, so far as practicable, to 
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exercise a general inspection over them in these regards, 
both in and out of school, and also while going to the 
same and returning home. 

Sect. 7. In every school shall be kept a register in school register 
which shall be recorded the names, ages, dates of cAgh Re 
admission, and places of residence of the scholars, and 
in addition to this, other records, in which shall be 
entered the daily absence of the scholars, and such 
notes of their class-exercises as may exhibit a view of 
their advancement and standing. 

Sect. 8. Application shall be made to the Auditing pooxs ana 
Clerk for school registers, books for records, blanks for Penk? 
monthly reports, books for indigent children, and 
stationery, through whom the Committee on accounts 
will furnish what is required to all the Schools. 

Sect. 9. The Masters of the Grammar Schools Masters to 
shall perform the duties of Principal both in the Gram- shied a Cae 
mar and Primary Schools of their respective districts, ea is 
apportioning their time among the various classes in 
such manner as shall-secure the best interests, as far as 
possible, of each pupil throughout all the grades, under 
the directions of the District Committees; and they 
shall visit and examine the schools of their Districts as 
often as they can consistently with their other duties. 

Sect. 10. During the first week in March and Semi-annual 
September, the Master of each District shall make to™ 
the Superintendent of Public Schools, returns of the 
number of pupils belonging to the District, conformably 
to the blanks furnished for this purpose, including the 
names of those pupils whose parents or guardians do 
not reside in the city, with the date of their admission. 

Sect. 1l. The Master in each District shall, within To notify Au- 
one week after the appointment of a teacher, send to oS pia 
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appointment or the Auditing Clerk the full name of such teacher, with 
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the day he or she entered upon the duties of the office; 
he shall also give immediate notice when any teacher 
has been transferred to another grade, or has resigned. 

Sect. 12. Teachers may visit other schools once a 
quarter to observe modes of discipline and instruction, 
if ihe care of their pupils has been provided for in a 
manner satisfactory to the Chairman of the District 
Committee or the Master. 

Sect. 13. All instructors shall aim at such disci- 
pline in their schools as would be exercised by a kind, 
judicious parent in his family, avoiding corporal punish- 
ment in all cases where good order can be preserved 
by milder measures; and in no case resorting to con- 
finement in a closet or wardrobe, or to other cruel or 
unusual punishment. It shall be the duty of all the 
teachers in the public schools, at the close of each month, 
to make, in writing, to the Chairman of their District 
Committees, a report of all cases in which corporal 
punishment has been inflicted; which report shall state 
the name of the pupil, the amount of punishment, and 
the reason for its infliction: and the Chairman of each 
District Committee shall, in his quarterly report, state 
whether the rule has been complied with. Corporal 
punishment shall be inflicted only after the nature of 
the offence has been fully explained to the scholar, and 
shall be restricted to blows on the hand with a rattan; 
but, if any pupil refuses to submit to this, some other 
proper punishment may be used in the presence and 
with the approval of the Master in the District. Cor- 
poral punishment shall not be inflicted on a girl in 
a grammar or primary school without the consent and 
approval of the Master of the District, first obtained 
in each and every case. 
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Sect. 14. For violent or pointed opposition to Excision ofa 
authority in any particular instance, a Master may boats 
discharge a child from school for the time being; but 
he shall immediately inform the parent or guardian of 
the measure, and apply to the District Committee for 
advice and direction. Whenever any scholar is absent 
from school, the teacher shall immediately ascertain the 
reason; and, if such absence is not satisfactorily ex- 
plained, the District Committee may suspend or dis- 
charge the pupil, but a record of the facts shall be kept. 

Sect. 15. When the example of any pupil is very 
injurious, and in all cases where reformation appears guspension and 
hopeless, it shall be the duty of the Master, with the sapere oe 
approbation of the District Committee, to suspend such 
pupil from the school; but if he shall openly express to 
the teacher his regret for his misconduct and give evi- 
dence of amendment, he shall with the consent of said 
Committce be reinstated in the school. 

Sect. 16. Whenever a pupil has left school intend- absences. 
ing not to return, or when a pupil has been absent for 
five consecutive school days, the teacher shall take the 
name of such pupil from the list, but in each case the 
previous absences shall remain recorded. The name of 
a pupil who is suspended from school under any rule of 
the Board shall be taken from the list. Any pupil 
shall be recorded as absent who has not been in 
school for at least one-half of the session. In noting 
the absences of pupils, the short vacations shall be dis- 
regarded, and pupils who are not present on the first 
half day thereafter shall be marked as absent. 

Sect. 17. In cases of doubt or difficulty in the dis- Teachers, in 
charge of their official duties, or when they may desire pee cae 
any temporary aid, the teachers shall apply to their 0 Distet | 
District Committee for advice and assistance. 
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Sect. 18. Whenever a teacher is absent, a substitute 
shall be employed who shall be paid from the salary of 
the absentee, unless, after a report on the case by the 
Committee on Salaries, the Board shall otherwise order. 
The compensation of substitutes and temporary teachers 
shall be at the following rate for each day, reckoning 
six school. days in the week: 


Head Masters....+--+0. aieletely a ias ate cinta a eee ate oie re $7.00 
Masterds 4 ete hie. Ser aie tein eae ya on male aane 5.50 
Sub-Masters...... SO Pes 5 TR Ara haa Baits eae sae 4,25 
TU SRGES ee pte woth ate sce ete Sars sie sale Gniy 6 ae le lp las ess eee 3.00 
Assistants in Girls’ High and Normal...........6. 1.75 
Female Teachers in Primary and Grammar........ 1.50 
Females serving as temporary teachers in the place 

of male teachers -..2seeecece reece a ese pajee es oie 1.75 


Substitutes shall not be employed in any school 
for more than one day at a time without the approba- 
tion of two members of the Standing or District Com. 
mittee; the Chairman being one of them, in case the 
vacancy be in a Grammar School. 

Sect. 19. Teachers shall give vigilant attention to 
the ventilation and temperature of their school-rooms 
both in winter and in summer, and see that the air in 
the rooms is effectually changed at each recess, and at 
the end of each school session. 

Sect. 20. Masters during the season of fires shall have 
the cellars and unoccupied rooms of the Grammar School 
building examined once an hour during each session. 

Sect. 21. The teachers in the Public Schools shall 
so arrange the daily exercises in their classes that every 
scholar shall have, each forenoon and afternoon, some 
kind of physical exercise. 

Sect. 22. The Master in the District shall prescribe 
such rules for the use of the yards and out-buildings as 
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shall insure their beinz kept in a neat and proper con- 
dition, shall examine them as often as may be neces- 
sary for that purpose; and shall be held responsible 
for any want of cleanliness on the premises, and when 
anything is out of order, he must give immediate notice 
thereof to the Superintendent of Public Buildings. 

Sect. 23. No teacher shall keep a private school, or peace to 

instruct eise- 
teach in any other public school, nor instruct private where. 
pupils before 6 o’clock Pp. M., except on Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons, nor edit any newspaper, or reli- 
gious or political periodical. 

Sect. 24. Teachers shall not award diplomas or Presents. 
prizes to -their pupils; nor receive any present of ( tapution, 
money, or other property, from them. No contribution 
for any purpose shall be permitted in any public school. 

Secor. 25. No advertisement shall be read to the No advertise- 

: : ment to be read 
pupils of any school, or posted upon the walls or fences to the pupits. 
of any school building, nor shall any agent or other 
J No agent to ex- 
person be permitted to enter any school for the pur- nipitarticles in 

bitgs), ¢ ° : school. 
pose of exhibiting, either to teacher or pupils, any new 
book or article of apparatus. 

Sect. 26. The books used and the studies pursued Authorized 

ae books and 
in all the Public Schools shall be such only as may be dieu 
authorized by the Board; and the teachers shall not 
permit any books, tracts, or other publications to be 
distributed in their schools. 

Secor. 27. Pupils shall not be allowed to remain in Pupils must 
any of the Public Schools unless they are furnished paiener 
with the books and utensils regularly required in the *°e4. 
respective classes. 

Seor. 28. Pupils who, through the poverty or negli- Books for indi- 

r - ° gent children, 
gence of their parents or guardians, are not provided 


with the necessary text-books, shall be furnished them 
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under the provisions of the General Statutes, Chap. 
38,§ 30; and teachers shall make application there- 
for to the Auditing Clerk, through whom they will be 
provided by the Committee on Accounts. During the 
first week in April, annually, the Master in each District 
shall make to the Auditing Clerk, on a blank furnished 
by him, a return of the names of the scholars, and their 
parents, guardians or masters, to whom books have been 
furnished at the expense of the city, and the names of 
the books thus furnished. 

SEecT. 29. All children living in the city, who are 
upwards of five years of age, and not disqualified, shall 
be entitled to attend the public schools; but no non- 
resident child or one who has only a temporary resi- 
dence in the city, shall be received or retained in any 
school, except with the consent of the Standing or Dis- 
trict Committee, who may, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the General Statutes, require the parent or 
guardian of such child to pay the average cost per 
scholar in such school, for the time the child has been 
instructed there. 

Sect. 30. No pupil who has been expelled, or is 
under suspension from one school, shall be admitted 
into another, except by consent of the Board. 

Secor. 31. No pupil shall be admitted into any of 
the Public Schools without a certificate of vaccination 
from a physician, or who is not otherwise protected 
against the small-pox; but this certificate shall not be 
required of pupils who are transferred from one public 
school to another. 

Sect. 32. Every pupil must come to school cleanly 
in his person and dress, and with his clothes properly 
repaired; in case of neglect in this respect, it shall be 
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the duty of the teacher to send him home to be suitably 
prepared for school. | . 

Sect. 33. Tardiness, unless satisfactorily explained, ibis ae 
shall be subject to a proper penalty. No pupil shall be pupiis. 
absent a part of the session for the purpose of receiv- 
ing instruction elsewhere; nor shall any pupil Icave Dismission of 


; pupils before 
before the close of school, without the consent of the the close of the 


teacher. Pupils detained from school must bring an 
excuse when they return. Teachers shall report the 
names and residences of habitual truants, and the ““™"™ 
names of their parents or guardians, to the Truant 

Officers. 

Secr. 34. There shall be an exhibition of the Latin Appnal Bans 
School on the Tuesday preceding the second Wednes- 
day in July, of the English High School on the Saturday, 
and of the several Grammar Schools on the Tuesday, 
succeeding the third Wednesday in July; the exhibition 
of the Grammar Schools for girls may however take 
place on Monday, instead of Tuesday, if the District 
Committee so direct. The President of the Board 
shall assign the hour at which the several exhibitions 
shall commence, and they shall not exceed two hours in 
length; they shall be conducted in such a manner as to 
present the actual proficiency of the scholars in the 
studies pursued during the year. 

Sect. 35, An Annual Exhibition of the acquirements Musical Fes- 
of the pupils of the public schools in Music shall be as 
held, under the direction of the Committee on Music, 
on the Wednesday preceding the close of the spring 
term. The Annual Festival complimentary to the medai Medal and An- 
and diploma scholars shall take place, under the direction eee Pat 
of a special committee, on the afternoon of the day 


assigned for the exhibitions of the Grammar Schools. 
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Sect. 36. The following holidays and vacations shall 
be granted to the schools, viz: every Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoon, throughout the year; one week com- 
mencing with Christmas day, New Year’s day, the Twenty- 
second of February, Good Friday, Fast day, Artillery Elec- 
tion, and the Fourth of July ; Thanksgiving day ; the week 
immediately preceding the first Monday in March; one 
week commencing on the Monday preceding the last 
Wednesday in May; and the remainder of the school 
year following their respective exhibitions to the Latin 
and the Grammar Schools; and to the English High 
School, from the day of its annual Exhibition to the 
Saturday next preceding the second Monday in Septem- 
ber; and to the Girls’ High and Normal School from 
the Monday following the third Wednesday in July to 
the Saturday next preceding the third Monday in Sep- 
tember. The Primary Schools shall close on the 
Saturday succeeding the third Wednesday in July, for 
the remainder of the school year. The President of 
the Board is authorized to suspend the schools on public 
occasions, but not exceeding three days in each municipal 
year. The Latin and English High Schools shall be 
entitled to the two days of public Exhibition at Harvard 
University. No other holidays shall be allowed except 
by special vote of the Board; and no school shall be 
suspended on any other occasion, except for important 
reasons peculiar to that school, and then only by express 
permission of at least two members of the District 
Committee. 

Secor. 37. On the 21st of February, annually, 
each Master shall assemble his pupils, and read, or 
cause to be read to them, extracts from Washington’s 
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Farewell Address to the People of the United States, 
combining therewith such other patriotic exercises as 
he may think advisable. 


CHAPTER X. 
Regulations of the Primary Schools. 


SECTION 1. The Primary Schools form the lowest 
grade in the system of public instruction established in 
this city, and in them are taught the rudiments of an 
English education. 

Sect. 2. Children shall be admitted into those Admission of 
schools nearest their residence for which they are quali- SE: 
fied, provided such schools are not already full; and in 
all cases of doubt or difficulty in respect to the admis- 
sion of pupils the teacher shall apply to her Sub-Com- 
mittee or the Master in the District for advice and direc- 
tion. Teachers of the Sixth Class, with the permission 
of their District Committees, may decline to receive 
pupils after the eighth week following the first Monday 
of March and September, or whenever the number of 
pupils shall exceed sixty; but a record shall be kept by 
each teacher of the names and residence of all applicants 
who have been refused admission, so that District Com- 
mittees may know the number of children requiring school 
accommodations. Applicants shall be admitted in the 
order of their applications. 

Seor. 3. A certificate of transfer shall be required transter of 
of pupils removing from one school to another, which PP” 
shall serve also as a certificate of vaccination. 

Sreor. 4. The regular promotion of scholars to the Promotion to 
Grammar Schools shall be made on the first Monday in pec 
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March and the first Monday in September. Occasion- 
ally promotions may be made on Monday of any week, 
whenever the Sub-Committee and the Master in the 
District may deem it advisable. 

Sect. 5. Schools for the special instruction of chil- 
dren over seven years of age, not qualified for the Gram- 
mar School, may be established in each District, in 
which the course of study shall be the same as in the 
Primary Schools, though the District Committee may 
introduce Writing and the elements of Written Arith- 
metic. Any Primary scholar over eight years of age, 
and not in the first or second class, may be removed to 
a school for special instruction, at the discretion of the 
Master or the Sub-Committee. 

Sect. 6. Teachers shall give particular attention to 
the physical culture and to the comfort of the pupils 
under their care. If the weather or other causes render 
a recess in the open air impracticable, the children shall 
The recesses of 
schools in Grammar School buildings shall be arranged 
by the Master of the District. 

DECTG(. 
sible, fifty-six pupils, which shall be the standard num- 


be exercised in the school-room. 


Hach school shall contain, as nearly as pos- 


ber; and the schools in each District shall be classified 
under the direction of the District Committee. 

Seor. 8. 
Primary School, if the Sub-Committee think it advisable. 


Plain sewing may be introduced into any 


Singing shall form part of the opening aad closing exer- 
cises of every session. 

Seot. 9. Scholars must be familiar with the lessons 
of the class they are in, before they are promoted to 
another, unless there are special reasons satisfactory to 
the Chairman and the Master of the District. 
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Sect. 10. The following Books and Studies shall be 
attended to in the respective classes. The ORDER of the 
exercises and lessons assigned to each class shall be deter- 
mined by the teacher; subject, however, to the direction of 
the District Committee. 


SIXTH CLASS. 


Hillard’s First Reader to the 30th page; the words 
in columns to be spelled without book, and also words 
selected from the reading lessons. ri 
_ Boston Primary School Tablets. Number Eleven, — 
the words and elementary sounds repeated after the 
teacher. Number One,—the name and sound of each 
letter, including the long and short sound of each vowel. 
Number Fifteen to be read and spelled by letters and 
by sound, and read by calling the words at sight. Num- 
ber Sixteen to be read by spelling, and by calling words 
at sight, with oral lessons on the meaning of the sen- 
tences. Number Thirteen to be spelled by sounds. 
Numbers Nine and Ten to be used in reviewing the 
alphabet, for variety of forms of letters. Number Five, 
—the pupil to name and point out the lines and plane 
figures. Number Two,— analyze the forms of the cap- 
itals, and tell what lines compose each. 

Boston Primary School Siate, No.1. Print the small 
letters, and draw the straight lines and the rectilinear 
figures. The blackboard and tablets to be used in 
teaching the slate exercises. 

Develop the idea of numbers to ten, by the use 
of objects.. Count to one hundred on the numeral 
frame. 

Repeating verses and maxims. Oral lessons on size, 
form, and color, illustrated by objects in the school- 
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room; also upon common plants and animals, illustrated 
by the objects themselves or by pictures. 

Learning to read and spell from letter and word 
cards, at the option of the teacher. 

Ten minutes in each session shall be devoted by the 
teachers to instruction in Music; and such further time 
in each school as the Committee on Music and the Dis- 
trict Committee may deem expedient. 

Vocal and Physical exercises not less than thirty 
minutes each day. 

FIFTH CLASS. 


Hillard’s First Reader, as in the Sixth Class, com- 
pleted. 

Worcester’s Primary Spelling Book. 

Boston Primary School Tablets. Review the exercises 
on Tablets prescribed for the Sixth Class. Number 
Nineteen entire, and Number Twenty to L. Number 
Six,— name and point out the figures and their parts. 
Number Eleven to be taught from the tablet. Number 
Fourteen, — syllables to be spelled by sound. 

Boston Primary School Slate, No. 1. Review the 
slate exercises prescribed for the Sixth Class. Print 
the capital letters, also short words; draw the curvi- 
linear figures. 

Counting real objects, and counting with the numeral 
frame by twos to one hundred. 

Repeating verses and maxims. Oral lessons on form, 
size, and color, and on plants and animals. Music, 
vocal and physical exercises as above. 


FOURTH CLASS. 


FIillard’s Second Reader, to the 50th page; the 
words in columns to be spelled, and also words 
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selected from the reading lessons. Spelling words by 
sounds. Worcester’s Primary Spelling Book. 

Hohmann’s Practical Course in Singing. Part I. 

Boston Primary School Tablets. Numbers Five and 
Six reviewed, with description or analysis of the lines 
and figures. Numbers Eleven, Thirteen, and Fourteen, 
reviewed. Numbers Twelve and Twenty to be learned. 
Numbers Seventeen and Highteen, — names of punctua- 
tion marks. 

Boston Primary School Slate, No. 1,— used daily. 
Copies in printing and drawing reviewed and com- 
pleted. Printing four or five words daily. Writing 
Arabic, figures. 

Adding and subtracting numbers to twenty, illus- 
trated by objects and the numeral frame. Counting 
on the numeral frame by twos to one hundred, and by 
threes to fifty. 

Repeating verses and maxims. Oral lessons on 
objects as above, with their parts, qualities, and uses. 
Music, vocal and physical exercises as above. 


THIRD CLASS. 


Hillard’s Second Reader, completed; the words in 
columus to be spelled, and also words selected from the 
reading lessons. At each lesson in reading and spelling, 
words spelled by sounds. - Conversations on the meaning 
of what is read. 

Worcester’s Primary Spelling Book. 

Hohmann’s Practical Course in Singing. Part I. 

Boston Primary School Tablets. Numbers Five, Six, 
Eleven, Twelve, Thirteen, Fourteen, and Twenty, re- 
viewed. Number Three. Number Highteen, — use of 
punctuation marks commenced. 


4* 
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Boston Primary School Slate, No. 2. Write the small 
script letters and draw the plane figures. Exercises in 
writing and drawing to be illustrated by tablets and 
blackboard. Print a few words in capitals. 

Eaton’s Primary School Arithmetic begun. Miscella- 
neous questions in adding and subtracting small num- 
bers. Practical questions involving similar combina- 
tions. The idea of multiplication developed by the use 
of the numeral frame. Numbers to be combined, occa- 
sionally written on slates from dictation. 

Repeating verses and maxims. Abbreviations. Oral 
lessons as above, and upon common objects, and the 
senses. Music, vocal and physical exercises as above. 


SECOND CLASS. 


Hillard’s Third Reader, to the 100th page; the 
words in columns to be spelled, and also words se- 
lected from the reading lessons. Difficult words to be 
spelled by sounds. Conversations on the meaning of 
what is read. 

Worcester’s Primary Spelling Book. 

Eaton’s Primary Arithmetic,— addition, subtraction 
and multiplication tables to be learned, and the practi- 
cal questions under these rules to be attended to. 

Hohmann’s Practical Course in Singing. Part I. 

Boston Primary School Tablets. Numbers Three, Five, 
Six, Eleven, Twelve, and Highteen, to be reviewed. 
Number Seven, — drawing and oral lessons on the ob- 
jects represented. Number eighteen,—uses and defi- 
nitions of points and marks learned, and applied in 
reading lessons. 

Boston Primary School Slate No. 2. Writing capi- 
tal and small letters, and drawing planes and solids, 
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with illustrations from tablets and blackboard. Writ- 
ing short words. Review abbreviations and Roman 
numerals. 

Repeating verses and maxims. Oral lessons on ob- 
jects, trades, and the most common phenomena of na- 
ture. Music, vocal and physical exercises as above. 


FIRST CLASS. 


Eillard’s Third Reader, completed; with definitions, 
explanations, spelling by letters and by sounds; also 
questions on punctuation, the use of capitals, and the 
marks indicating the pronunciation. 

Worcester’s Primary Spelling Book. 

Eaton’s Primary Arithmetic, completed. The tables 
of multiplication and division to 12x12 and 144+12. 
Notation to 1,000. Counting by threes and fours, 
forwards to a hundred, and backwards, from a hundred 
to one. Practical questions to be attended to. 

Hohmann’s Practical Course in Singing. Part I. 


Boston Primary School Tablets. Review those used in | 


the Second Class. Frequent drill on Number Twelve. 
Number Hight, drawing and oral lessons on the objects 
represented. 

Boston Primary School Slate No.2. Writing capitals 
and small letters, the pupil’s name, and words from the 
spelling lessons, with particular care to imitate the let- 
ters on the frame. Drawing all the copies on the frame. 

Repeating verses and maxims. Review abbreviations. 
Oral lessons on objects, trades, occupations, with exer- 
cise of observation by noting the properties and quali- 
ties of objects, comparing and classifying them, consid- 
ering their uses, the countries from which they come, and 
their modes of production, preparation, or fabrication. 

Music, vocal and physical exercises as above. 
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PROGRAMME OF ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION IN SINGING IN THE BOSTON 
* PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Requirements for the First Year (Sixth and Fifth Classes). 


1. Pupils shall be taught to sing dy vote all the exercises and 
songs with words of the first seventeen pages of “ Hohmann’s Prac- 
tical Course in Singing,” Part I.; also to sing the scale, ascending 
and descending, by the scale names, One, Two, Three, Four, Five, 
Six, Seven, Eight, and by the syllables, Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, 
Si, Do. 

2. ‘They shall be taught musical notation from the blackboard,— 
the pupils to copy the notes and other signs upon their slates to 
the following extent, viz:— 


(a) Notes, short and long, ie r ‘ ? ig pr 
(b) Measures, Bar and Double bar, 


1253 12 Lie 173 
ft Ape all ites Let a 
2 


(c) Rests, short and long, 4 : oy 
ice ese itzaed Perse 
te 
(ile ne sotaieess aN de Degrees, (Lines and Spaces.) 
ne Sag 


ome € EE ES 


(f) The first six sounds of the scale, in the key of G, written upon the 
staff with the g clef. 


oe ===Ee a === || 


(g) The signtnearibi of the following letters, 2, Ap, f, ZH, mf; also, 


seroat, [FJ] 


3- Music charts for daily practice. 
4. Other songs and exercises at the discretion of the teacher. 


4 
c 
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Second Year (Fourth and Third Classes). 


1. Continuation of Songs through Hohmann’s Part I., dy rote, with 
a view to the pupils’ learning the same 4y no/e,; also the following addi- 
tional characters in musical notation :— 


bor 166 Il 


° Oe 
Be Gl F551 
(c) #, b, 4, and -\ 
2. Double, triple, quadruple, and sextuple time, including ac- 
centuation and manner of beating the same. 


3. Music charts for daily practice; also miscellaneous songs 
and exercises at the discretion of the Teachers. 


Third Year (Second and First Classes). 


Pupils for transfer to the Grammar School should be able 

1. To sing all the songs and exercises in Hohman’s Practical 
Course, Part I, dy note. 

2. To describe, by its intervals, the Major-Diatonic Scale. 

3. On hearing a musical phrase, to tell in what kind of time 
it is; also to describe double, triple, quadruple and sextuple time, 
including accentuation and manner of beating the same. 

4. To write, at dictation, the whole, quarter and eighth notes, 
‘and their corresponding rests. 

5. To write the staff, and the g clef in its proper place upon 
the staff. : 

6. To write, at dictation, upon the staff with the g clef the 
notes representing the foun sounds or pitches, & a, b, a d, 


—_— i“ —w wr se SS lS lu 


7. Music es (second course). 

8. To sing, at sight, simple melodies in the keys of C, G, 
and F, Major. 

9. To write the scales of C, G, and F, Major, upon the staff 
with g clef, and their proper signatures; also to name the pitches 
of the sounds composing these scales, in their order. 

ro. To explain the use of the #, b, and 4. 

Book, Hohmann’s Practical Course, Part I. 
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OPESANPTUESR exit 
Regulations of Grammar Schools. 


Section 1. The Grammar Schools form the second 
grade in the system of public instruction established in 
this city; and in them are taught the common branches 
of an English education. 

Sect. 2. The schools for boys shall each be in- 
structed by a Master, a Sub-Master, an Usher, a Head- 
Assistant, and three or more female Assistants. 

The schools for girls shall each be instructed by a 
Master, a Head-Assistant for each story in the building, 
and three or more female Assistants. 

The mixed schools (boys’ and girls’) shall each -be 
instructed by a Master, a Sub-Master, a Head-Assistant 
for each story in the building, and three or more female 
Assistants. 

Any exceptions to the foregoing organizations, author- 
ized by special vote of the Board, shall remain until 
otherwise ordered. 

Secr. 3. A teacher shall be allowed in all the schools 
for every fifty-six pupils on the register, but the District 
Committee may appoint an additional assistant when there 
is an excess of thirty pupils, or remove one when there 
is a deficit of thirty pupils. In determining the number 
of teachers, the Master’s Assistant shall not be counted. 

Sect. 4. Pupils shall not be admitted into the 
Grammar Schools except by special permit of the Dis- 
trict Committee, unless on examination by the master or 
his assistants, they shall be able to read, at first sight, 
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easy prose; to spell common words of one, two, or 
three syllables; to distinguish and name the marks of 
punctuation; to perform mentally such simple questions 
in Addition, Subtraction, and Division, as may be found 
in Haton’s Primary Arithmetic; to answer readily any 
proposed combination of the Multiplication Table in 
which neither factor exceeds ten; to read and write 
Arabic numbers containing three figures, and the Roman 
numerals as far as the sign of one hundred; and to. 
enunciate, clearly and accurately, the elementary sounds 
of our language. 

SeoT. 5. In the months of February and July, each Examination of 
Master shall examine the first classes of the Primary apes 
Schools in the District, and such pupils as are found bas ear 
qualified, shall receive a certificate of admission to a 
Grammar School. The parent of any pupil not ac- 
cepted may, if dissatisfied, appeal to the District Com- 
mittee for their decision. 

Srcr. 6. Pupils promoted from the Primary Schools Times of aa- 


mitting pupils 


shall enter the Grammar Schools on the first Monday of ¢, Grammar 
March and of September; other applicants residing in *°°°™ 
the District may enter on any Monday morning, pro- 
vided they are found qualified. Pupils regularly dis- 
charged from another Grammar School may be admitted 
at any time, on presenting their certificates of transfer. 
Secor. 7. No lessons shall be assigned to girls to be Out-of-school 
. . A lessons, 
studied out of school; and, in assigning such lessons to 
boys, they shall be of such a character that a boy of 
good capacity can acquire them by an hour’s study; 
lessons to be studied in school shall not be such as to 
- require a scholar of ordinary capacity to study out of 
school to learn them; no out-of-school lessons shall be 


assigned on Saturday. 


- 
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Snot. 8. Each school shall be divided into four 
classes; each class into two or more divisions. If any 
division completes the course of study assigned to its 
class previous to the regular time for promotion, it may, 
with the approval of the District Committee and the 
Master, commence upon the text-books prescribed for 
the next higher class. 

Secr. 9. No pupil shall be admitted to or retained 
in any school, except that for the District in which such 
pupil resides, without the written consent of the District 
Committee, both of the school to which the pupil belongs, 
and of that where he seeks to be admitted or retained. 

Sect. 10. Vocal Music shall be taught by the Music 
Teacher, in the First and Second Cla8ses of the Gram- 
mar Schools, two half hours each week; and by the 
assistant teachers, in the Third and Fourth Classes, 
fifteen minutes each forenoon; and it shall be in all 
respects regarded as one of the regular studies of the 
schools. 

Sect. 11. Vocal and physical exercises shall be 
taught by the Instructor and Assistant Instructor in 
that department, under the direction of the Committee 
on Vocal and Physical Culture; and each teacher shall 
give careful and regular attention to these exercises 
for not less than twenty minutes each day. 

Seot. 12. Instruction shall be given in Sewing to 
the fourth class in all of the Grammar Schools for 
girls, except those whose District Committees are 
authorised by the Board to dispense with it. The 
District Committee of each school in which such in- 
struction is given shall nominate to the Board, for con- | 
firmation, some qualified person as Teacher of Sewing, 
who shall give to each pupil two lessons a week of not 
less than one hour each. 
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Secr. 13. It shall be the duty of each District Com- Committees to 


mittee, at the beginning of the school year, either at a cranial ta 
special meeting, or through their chairman, to superin- ay oor 
tend the organization of the first class of the Grammar 
School, and, at the close of each school year, to see that 
none are retained as members of that class who are No pupils to be 
qualified to enter the English High School, or the Girls’ youn jom ane 
High and Normal School. No pupil shall be allowed to 8" §*?°0!* 
remain in the graduating class more than one year, with- P 
out the consent of the District Committee. 

Seot. 14. The books and exercises of the several Text-books. 
classes shail be as follows, except that each District 
Committee may omit, or limit, such studies as, in their 
judgment, is best; but all such discretionary action 
shall be stated in their Quarterly reports, viz: 

Class 4.—No. 1. Worcester’s Spelling Book. 2. Hil- same. 

lard’s Fourth Reader. 3. Writing in each school, in = 
such Writing Books as the District Committee may 
approve. 4. Drawing in Bartholomew's Drawing Books. 
5. Eaton’s Intellectual Arithmetic, with lessons in 
Written Arithmetic on the slate and blackboard. 6. 
Warren’s Primary Geography. Hohmann’s Practical 
Course in Singing, Part II. 

Class 3.—No. 1. Worcester’s Spelling Book. 2. Hil- same. 
lard’s Intermediate Reader. 3. Writing, as in Fourth 
Class. 4. Haton’s Intellectual Arithmetic, and Haton’s 
Common School Arithmetic, revised edition. 5. Draw- 
ing in Bartholomew’s Drawing Books. 6. Warren’s 
Primary Geography. 7. Kerl’s Elementary English 
Grammar. Hohmann’s Practical Course in Singing, 

Parts III. and LV. (in one volume). 
Class 2.—No.1. Spelling. 2. Hillard’s Fifth Reader. Text-b oks. 


3. Writing, as in Fourth Class. 4. Haton’s Intellectual 
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Teaching of 
Arithmetic. 
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Arithmetic, and Eaton’s Common School Arithmetic, 
revised edition. 5. Warren’s Common School Geog- 
raphy, with exercisesin Map Drawing on the blackboard 
and by pen and pencil. 6. Kerl’s Elementary English 
Grammar or Kerl’s Comprehensive English Grammar. 
T. Drawing in Bartholomew’s Drawing Books. 8. Ix- 
ercises in Composition, and, in the boys’ schools, in 
Declamation. 9. Swan’s First Lessons in the History 
of the United States. 10. Hullah’s adaptation of Wil- 
hem’s Method of Teaching Vocal Music; with the addi- 
tion of miscellaneous songs by J. B. Sharland. 

Class 1.—No. 1. Spelling. 2. Reading in Hillard’s 
Sixth Reader. 3. Writing as in Fourth Class. 4. 
Geography, as in Class Two. 5. Haton’s Intellectual 
Arithmetic, and Eaton’s Grammar School Arithmetic, 
omitting Alligation, and all after applications of Cube 
Root. 6. Grammar. 7. Exercises in Composition, and 
in the boys’ schools, in Declamation. 8. Drawing in 
Bartholomew’s Drawing Books. 9. Worcester’s Dic- 
tionary. 10. Book-keeping by single entry. 11. United 
States and English History, Worcester’s History. 12. 
Lectures in Natural Philosophy, with the vse of the 
Philosophical Apparatus provided for the schools; also, 
Lectures in Physiology. 13. Physical Geography, by 
occasional exercises; using Guyot’s Maps. 14. Hullah’s 
adaptation of Wilhem’s Method of Teaching Vocal Mu- 
sic; with the addition of miscellaneous songs by J. B. 
Sharland. 

Seot. 15. In teaching Arithmetic, every teacher 
shall be at liberty to employ such books as he shall 
deem useful, for the purpose of illustration or exam- 
ples; but such books shall not be used to the exclusion 


or neglect of the prescribed text-books; nor shall pupils 
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be required to furnish themselves with any but the regu- 
lar text-books. 

Sect. 16. One treatise on Mental Arithmetic, and Text-book. 
one treatise on Written Arithmetic, and no more, shall 
be used as text-books in the Grammar Schools. 

Secor. 17. It is recommended that in the arrange- arrangement 
ment of the studies and recitations in the Grammar Oye 
Schools, those which most severely task the pupils be, 
as far as possible, assigned for the forenoon. 


0 BN ad BA no 
Regulations of the Latin Grammar School. 


Section 1. The object of this school is to instruct objects of the 
boys in the Latin and Greck languages, and in all other “"°*" 
branches of study necessary to fit them for admission 
into colleges of the highest character. The following 
are the special regulations for this school, in addition to 
those common to all the schools. 

Scot. 2. The teachers in this school shall be a Teachers. 
Head Master, a Master, and as many Sub-Masters 
as shall allow one instructor to every thirty-five pupils, 
and no additional Sub-Master shall be allowed for a less 
number. The teachers must be graduates of a college 
in good standing. 

Sect. 3. Each candidate for admission must be at canaiaate: for 
least ten years of age, and produce a certificate of good *“™*""* 
moral character from his last teacher; to entitle him to 
enter the school, he must be able to read English cor- 
rectly and fluently, to spell words of common occurrence, 
to write a running hand, to understand Mental Arith- | 
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metic and the simple rules of Written Arithmetic, and 
be able to state the leading facts in Geography, and have 
sufficient knowledge of English Grammar to parse com- 
mon prose. A knowledge of Latin Grammar shall be 
considered equivalent to that of English. 

Sect. 4. Candidates for admission shall be exam- 
ined only on the Friday and Saturday preceding the 
commencement of the Fall Term. 

Secor. 5. The school shall be divided into such 
classes and divisions as the Head Master and the Com- 
mittee may think advisable. 

Sect. 6. The Head Master shall examine all the 
pupils in the school as often as he can consistently with 
proper attention to those in his own class. 

Sect. 7. The session of the school shall begin at 9 
o’clock A. M. and close at 2 o'clock Pp. M. every school-day, 
except Saturday, when the school shall close at 1 o’clock. 

Sect. 8. The regular course of instruction shall be 

arranged for six years, and no scholar shall continue a 
member of the school beyond that. term, unless by writ- 
ten consent of the Committee. But scholars shall be 
advanced according to scholarship, and may complete 
their course in five years or less time, if willing to make 
due exertions. 
_Sxct. 9. Pupils who shall honorably complete the 
prescribed course of studies to the satisfaction of the 
Committee and the Head Master, shall be entitled to 
receive a suitable diploma at graduation. 

Sect. 10. Instruction in Military Drill shall be 
given under the general supervision of the Committee 
on Vocal and Physical Culture, who are authorized to 
provide a suitable place and arms for drilling, and to 
appoint a drill-master. The time occupied in drills 
shall not exceed two hours each week. 
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Sect. 11. The instructors shall pay particular atten- Attention to be 
given to Pen- 


tion to the penmanship of the pupils, and give such manship, spell- 
instruction in Spelling, Reading, and English Grammar, Ee eae 
as they may deem necessary to make the pupils familiar t@™™2r. 
with those fundamental branches. 

SecT. 12. The books and exercises required in the Course of 


! , : g . studies and 
course of instruction in this school, are the following :— text-books. 


Class 6. 1. Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Gram- 
mar. 2. English Grammar., 3. Reading English. 4. 
Spelling. 5. Mental Arithmetic. 6. Mitchell’s Geo-_ 
graphical Questions. 7. Declamation. 8. Penmanship. 

9. Andrews’ Latin Lessons. 10. Andrews’ Latin 
Reader. 

Sean. 1, 293.) 4 1; 8; continued) “11: * Viri 
Rome. 12. Written translations. 13. Colburn’s Sequel. 

14. Cornelius Nepos. 15. Arnold’s Latin Prose Com- 
position. 

Class 4. 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 12, 13, 15, continued. 

16. Sophocles’ Greek Grammar. 17. Sophocles’ Greek 
Lessons. 18. Cesar’s Commentaries. 19. Fasquelle’s 
French Grammar. 20. Exercises in speaking and read- 
ing French with a native French teacher. 

Class 3. 1, 2, 3, 4, T, 8, 12, 13, 15, 16, 19, 20, Text-books. 
continued. 21. Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 22. Arnold’s 
Greek Prose Composition. 23. Felton’s Greek Reader. 

24. Sherwin’s Algebra. 25. English Composition. 
26. Le Grandpere. 

Class 2. 1,2, 3,4, 7, 8,15, 16,19, 21, 22, 23, 24, Same. 
25, continued. 27. Virgil. 28. Elements of History. 

29. Translations from English into Latin. 

Class 1. 1, T, 15, 16,19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 27, 28, Same. 
29, continued. 30. Geometry. 31. Cicero’s Orations. 
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32. Composition of Latin Verses. 33. Composition in 
French. 34. Ancient History and Geography. 

The following books of reference may be used in 
pursuing the above. studies: 

Leverett’s Latin Lexicon, or Gardner’s Abridentont 
of the same. 

Andrews’ Latin Lexicon. 

Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon, or Pickering’s 
Greek Lexicon, last edition. 

Worcester’s School Dictionary. 

Smith’s Classical Dictionary. : 

Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities. 

Baird’s Classic Manual. Warren’s Treatise on Phys- 
ical Geography, or Cartée’s Physical Geography and 
Atlas is permitted to be used. 


Szor. 13. No Translations, nor any Interpretation, 


‘Keys, or Orders of Construction, are allowed in the 


school. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
~ Regulations of the English High School. 


SeoTIon 1. - The English High School is established 
to provide those boys who have completed the course of 
study prescribed for the Grammar Schools with the op-— 
portunity of pursuing more advanced studies, and of — 
completing a thorough and liberal English education. 
The following are the special regulations for this school 
in addition to the General Regulations. 

Sror. 2. The teachers in this school shall be a Head: 
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Master, three Masters, and as many Sub-Masters as 
shall allow one instructor to every thirty-five pupils, but 
the Standing Committee may appoint an additional Sub- 
' Master whenever the number of pupils in excess of this 
linsit shall in their judgment make it necessary. These 
teachers must have graduated from some respectable 
coilege, and must be competent to instruct in the French 
language. 


Secor. 3. Candidates for admission to this school Examination of 
‘shall be examined on the Wednesday and Thursday Saas neat 
next succeeding the exhibition of the Grammar Schools 
in July; they must be not less than twelve years of age, 
and produce a certificate of character and qualifications 
from their previous instructor; and to entitle them to 
admission they must pass a satisfactory examination in 
Spelling, Reading, Writing, English Grammar, Arithmetic, 

Modern Geography, and the History of the United States. 
Seor. 4. It shall-be the duty of the Standing Com- 

mittee to be present at the annual examination of cand1- game. 

dates, which shall be conducted by the instructors, from 

questions previously prepared by them, and approved by 

the Committee. . 

Scr. 5. When admitted, pupils shall be arranged ; 
in divisions according to their proficiency, and shall cassigeation of 
be advanced according to their subsequent scholar- ?°P!*: : 
ship. | 

Srcr. 6. It shall be the duty of the Head Master to ys ninatione « 
examine all the classes of the school as often as may be 4 reviews. 
consistent with proper attention to those under his im- 
mediate instruction. Pupils shall be occasionally re- “ 
viewed in their studies, and once a quarter there shall 
*. be a general review of the previous studies of*that 
quarter. 
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Sect. 7. The course of study shall be arranged for 
three years, and those who have completed it shall be 
regarded as graduates of the school; but any pupil 
desiring to further pursue his studies may have the 
privilege of remaining another year; no pupil, however, 
shall remain in the school longer than four years. 

Sect. 8. Every pupil who shall graduate from this 
school, having honorably completed the course of in- 
struction to the satisfaction of the Committee and the 
Head Master, shall be entitled to receive a suitable 
diploma. | 

Sect. 9. The school shall hold one session, daily, 
commencing at 9 A. M. and closing at 2 P. M., except 
on Saturday, when the school shall close at 1 o’clock. 

Seot. 10. The course of study and instruction in 
this school shall be as follows: 

Class 3. 1. Review of preparatory studies, using the 
text-books authorized in the Grammar Schools of the 
city. 2. Ancient Geography. 3. Worcester’s General 
History. 4. Sherwin’s Algebra. 5. French Language. 
6. Drawing. 

Class 2. 1. Sherwin’s Algebra, continued. 2. French 
Language, continued. 3. Drawing, continued. 4. Le- 
gendre’s Geometry. 5. Book-keeping. 6. Blair’s 
Rhetoric. 7. Constitution of the United States. 8. Trig- 
onometry, with its application to Surveying, Naviga- 
tion, Mensuration, Astronomical Calculations, etc. 9. 
Paley’s Evidences of Christianity, —a Monday morning 
lesson. 

Class 1. Trigonometry, with its applications, etc., con- 
tinued. 2. Paley’s Evidences continued, —a Monday 
morning lesson. 3. Drawing, continued. 4. Astron- 
omy. 5. Natural Philosophy. 6. Moral Philosophy. 
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T. Political Economy. 8. Natural Theology. 9. 
Shaw’s Lectures on English Literature. 10. French, 
continued, or the Spanish Language may be com- 
menced by such pupils as in the judgment of the master 
have acquired a competent knowledge of the French. 
Warren’s Treatise on Physical Geography, or Cartee’s 
Physical Geography and Atlas, is permiited to be used. 

For the pupils who remain at the school the fourth 
year, the course of studies shall be as follows: — 

1. Astronomy. 2. Intellectual Philosophy. 3. Logic. same. 
4. Spanish. 5. Geology. 6. Chemistry. 7. Mechanics, 
Engineering and the higher Mathematics,with some option. 


sect. 11. The several classes shall have regular spelling, Read- 
lig ing, and Gram- 


exercises in English Composition and Declamation. Se 


structors shall pay particular attention to the penman- Paicuiarar 
ship of the pupils, and give such instruction in Spelling, 

Reading, and English Grammar, as they may deem 
necessary to make the pupils familiar with these funda- 

mental branches. 

Sect. 12. Instruction in Military Drill shall be mstruction in 
given under the general supervision of the Committee ema eas 
on Vocal and Physical Culture, who are authorized to 
provide a suitable place and arms for drilling and to 
appoint a drill-master. The time occupied in drills 


shall not exceed two hours each weck, 


CEVA Pere I Vi. 
Regulations: of the Girls’ High and Normal School. 


Section 1. The Girls’ High and Normal School is object of the 
instituted to furnish those girls who have completed the °° 


course of studies pursued at the Grammar Schools, with 
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the opportunity for higher intellectual culture, by a thor- 
ough course of advanced study, and to qualify as teach- 
ers those who desire to become such. The following 
are special regulations for this school, in addition to 
the General Regulations. 

Teachers, Sect. 2. The teachers shall be a Head Master, a 
Head-Assistant, and as many Assistants as may be found 
necessary, provided that the number of assistants shall 
not exceed one for every thirty pupils, also a special 
teacher for each of the following studies, — French, 


German, Drawing and Music. 

Eexserination, Sect. 3. The examination of applicants for admis- 
sion shall take place on the Wednesday and Thurs- 
day next succeeding the Exhibition of the Grammar 
Schools. Each candidate must present a certificate of 
character and qualification from her last teacher, and 
to enter the school she must pass a satisfactory examina- 


Candidates how ,. ; + é 
sted. tion in Spelling, Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, English 


admitted. 
Grammar, Geography and History, and must be not less 


than fifteen years of age, though the Standing Committee 
may in special cases waive this latter requirement. 

sumer Sect. 4. The examination shall be conducted by 
the instructors of the school, orally and from written 
questions prepared by them, and approved by the Stand- 
ing Committee. It shall be the duty of the Committee 
to be present and to assist at the examination, and the 
admission of candidates shall be subject to their approval. 

School hours. Sect. 5. The sessions of the schools shall begin at 
9 o’clock, A. M. and close at 2 o'clock, P. M., except on 
Wednesday and Saturday, when they shall close at 1 
o'clock. 

Visitations by = Sxor. 6. Instead of a public exhibition in this school, 


parents and : Wee . 
friends. parents and friends shall be invited through the pupils 
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to attend the regular school exercises in the various 
rooms during the five days preceding the last Saturday 
in June. 

Sect. 7. The plan of study shall be arranged for pupils may 
three years. Pupils who have attended for that period, aaa ene 
and who have completed the course in a manner satis- 
factory to the Standing Committee and the teachers, 
shall be entitled to receive a diploma when they graduate. 

Sreot. 8. Those members of the Senior Class who Those of Senior 
intend to become teachers, shall be required during cee NE 
four weeks of the year to attend the Grammar and eee 
Primary Schools of the city, that they may observe the Schools. 
methods of teaching in these schools, and acquire a 
practical knowledge in regard to their instruction and 
government by acting as teachers, under the direction 
of the Chairman and Master of the District to which 
they may be sent. 

Sect. 9. There shall be connected with this school, Training De- 
under the immediate charge of a Superintendent and an ?™"°" 
Assistant, a separate department for the instruction and 
practice of the best methods of teaching, which shall 
be called the Training Department. 


Diploma. 


Sect. 10. The course of studies and instruction in 
this school shall be as follows: 


JUNIOR CLASS. 


Review of the preparatory studies with special ref- 
erence to methods of teaching. 

Physical Geography; Geometry begun; Chemistry. 

Analysis of language and structure of sentences; 
Synonymes, and Reading. 

English Literature, comprising a careful examination 
of select authors, with exercises in criticism. 
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Rhetoric and Exercises in Composition. 

American History; History of Modern Europe begun. 

Vocal Music; Vocal Gymnastics and Physical Exer- 
cises; Drawing. 


MIDDLE CLASS. 


Geology, begun; Natural Philosophy; Algebra, 
begun. 

Geometry, continued; English Literature, continued. 

Exercises in Composition, continued. 

French, begun (instructions given by a French teacher). 

History of Modern Europe, continued. 

Drawing, Vocal Music, Vocal Gymnastics and Physi- 
cal Exercises, continued. 


«SENIOR CLASS. 


Geology, continued; Botany. 

Chemistry and Physiology, by lectures. 

Astronomy; Algebra, continued. 
Ki Trigonometry ; English Literature; French, continued. 

Intellectual and Moral Philosophy. 

Ancient History; Writing with special reference to 
teaching. 

Drawing, Vocal Music, Vocal Gymnastics and Physi- 
cal Exercises, continued. | 

Instruction in the Theory and Practice of Teaching. 

“, Exercises in Composition, continued. 

' German; Latin and Book-keeping are elective studies 
in each class. - 

Such instruction in Music shall be given to all the 
pupils as may qualify them to teach vocal music in the 
Publie Schools. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS OF BOSTON. 


Name. Location. Sex. Established. 
1—Eliot School ...... . .North Bennet Street. ...ForBoys.......-. 1713 
2—Franklin School. ...... jgsnarereollal Siew Gg po By GY Behikig A oa BG 1785 
3—Mayhew School. .... . .HawkinsStreet. »...... “ Boys. ...-+e-s 1803 
4—Boylston School ..... .Fort Hill... +. 2.2.2. “% Boyd. « « oo « » - 1819 
B—Bowdoin School . <>... « ..Myrtle Street. ..*#.... “§ Girls. ..... > - 1821 
6—Hancock School...... Richmond Place ...... “ Girls. .....e- 1822 
7—Wells School ..... .. . Blossom Street ....... “ Girls. ...... ~ 1833 
8—Winthrop School. ... . . Tremont Street. ...... AP ests GS Go og GG lhRh 
9—Lyman School .....: .. Hast Boston........ “ Boysand Girls. . . 1837 
10—Lawrence School. .... .South Boston. .... we oO DOYVM srs ce one ten O44. 
1i—Brimmer School...... Common Street. ..... o Boye ode w we « 1048 
12—Phillips School. ....... SOUUIAC SULCCUen moeuos «ls tme TI DOVA ciel suiin raat. 1844 
oe areeett School... . . . «Springfield Street’... ... ‘, Boys. .:2 «ss +s 1844 
14—Quincy School ....... Tyler Sixeet SUxre sy. sha SE BOYS sete §45 wie ASAT 
15—Bigelow School. ......- South Boston ....... “* Boys and Girls. . . 1849 
16—Chapman School ...... East Boston ........ ‘“ Boys and Girls. . . 1849 


17—Adams School ...... .EHast Boston ........ ‘“* Boysand Girls. . . 1856 
18—Lincoln School ...... .South Boston ,...... ‘“. Boys and Girls. . . 1859 


19—Everett School ....... Northampton Street .... ‘* Girls. ..... ...J860 
20—Bowditch School. ... . .South Street ..... Sree teehee Gijhers oc . 1861 
21—Prescott School. .... - . Hast Boston ........ ‘** Boys and Girls. . . 1865 
22—Rice School .....-«e-. Washington ptreetr. (6. 34,55. Boyes ws sie s 6 . 1867. 
23—Norcross School...... Bonth Boston «ys csueeen css ITS Sik cbse te’ a C1868 
BOUNDARIES aaa 


OF THE 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL SECTIONS. 


Adams School Section, for Boys and Girlsx = 


Comprises that portion of East Boston lying south and east 
of a line running from the Bay on the east, by the centre of 
Porter Street to the railroad; thence along the railroad to 
Decatur Street; thence by the centre of Decatur to Chelsea 
Street; thence by the centre of Chelsea to Elbow Street; thence” 


by the centre of Elbow to Meridian Street; thence by the centre 
6 
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of Meridian to Maverick Street; thence by the centre of Maver- 
ick to Havre Street; thence by the centre of Havre Strect to the 
water. 


Bigelow School Section, for Boys and Girls. 


Comprises all that part of South Boston lying between the 
sections of the Norcross and Lawrence and Lincoln Schools. 


Bowditch School Section, for Girls. 


Beginnning at the water at the foot of State Street; thenc2 
by the centre of State to Devonshire Street; thence by the 
centre of Devonshire, Otis, and Kingston streets to Albany 
Street, to the point of junction with the Boston and Worces- 
ter Railroad; thence by the railroad to the water; thence by 
the water to the point of beginning. ' 


Bowdoin School Seetion, for Girls. 


Beginning at Cambridge Bridge; thence by the centre of 
Cambridge Street to North Russell Street; thence by the 
centre of North Russell to Eaton Street; thence by the 
centre of Katon to Chambers Street; thence by the centre of 
Chambers.to Green Street; thence by the centre of Green to 
Leverett Street; thence by the centre of Leverett to Cause- 
way Street; thence by the centre of Causeway Street to the 
Boston and Maine Railroad ; thence by said railroad to Haymarket 
Square; thence by the centre of Haymarket Square to Union 
Street; thence by the centre of Union Street to Dock Square; 
thence by Dock Square to Washington Street; thence by the 
centre of Washington to Court Street; thence by the centre of 
Court to Tremont Street; thence by the centre of Tremont to 
Beacon Street; thence by the centre of Beacon to Otter Street; 
thence by the centre of Otter Street to the water; thence by the 
water to the point of beginning. 
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Boylston School Section, for Boys. 


Beginning’ at the water at the foot of State Street; thence 
by the centre of State to Devonshire Street; thence by the cen- 
tre of Devonshire, Otis and Summer streets to the water; 
thence by the water to the point of beginning. 


Brimmer School Section, for Boys. 


Beginning at the water at the foot of Otter Street; thence by 
the centre of Otter to Beacon Street; thence by the centre of 
Beacon to Tremont Street; thence by the centre of Tremont to 
Court Street; thence by the centre of Court to State Street; 
thence by the centre of State to Devonshire Street; thence by 
the centre of Devonshire, Otis, Kingston and Albany streets to 
Harvard Street; thence by the centre of Harvard to Tyler 
Street; thence by the centre of Tyler Street, prolonged, to the 
Boston and Worcester Railroad; thence by the railroad to 
Dartmouth Street; thence by the centre of Dartmouth Street to 
the water; thence by the water to the point of beginning. 


Chapman School Section, for Boys and Girls. 


Beginning at the Mystic River, and running easterly 
by the centre of Central Square and Porter Street to Chelsea 
Street, by the centre of Chelsea Street to Marion Street, by 
the centre of Marion Street to a line midway between Princeton 
and Lexington streets, by said line easterly to Brooks Street, 
by the centre of Brooks Street to Chelsea Creek, and thence 
by the water to the point of beginning. 


Dwight School Section, for Boys. 


Includes all the territory between the centre of Dedham Street 
and the former boundary line between Boston and Roxbury. 
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Eliot School Section, for Boys. 


Beginning at the water at the foot of Richmond Street; thence 
by the centre of Richmond to Salem Street; thence by the 
centre of Salem to Cooper Street; thence by the centre of Cooper 
to Beverly Street; thence by the centre of Beverly, and in the 
same direction with Beverly Street, to the water; thence by the 
water to the point of beginning. 


Everett School Section, for Girls. 


Includes all the territory between the centre of Dedham Street 
and the former boundary line between Boston and Roxbury. 


Franklin School Section, for Girls. 


Includes all that portion of Boston which lies between the 
centre of Dedham Street on the south, and the Worcester Rail- 
road and a line drawn from its junction with Albany Street to 
the water on the north. 


Hancock School Section, for Girls. 


Beginning on the Maine Railroad at the water; thence by 
the railroad to Haymarket Square; thence across Haymarket 
Square to Union Street; thence by the centre of Union Street 
to Dock Square, through Dock Square to Washington Street; 
thence by centre of Washington Street to State Street; thence 
by the centre of State Street to the water; thence by the water 
to the Maine Railroad. 


Lawrence School Section, for Boys. 


Comprises all that part of South Boston west and northwest 
of the centre of D Street. 
Lincoln School Section, for Boys and Girls. 
Includes all that part of South Boston east and southeast of 
a line beginning at the centre of Dorchester Street on the 
northern shore, and running to Old Harbor Street; thence 
through the centre of Old Harbor Street to the southern shore. 
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Lyman School Section, for Boys and Girls. 
Beginning at the Mystic River and running easterly through 
Central Square and Porter Street to the railroad; thence along 
the railroad by the centre of Decatur, Chelsea, Elbow, Meridian, 
Maverick, and Havre streets to the water; thence by the water 
to the bound first named. 


Mayhew School Section, for Boys. 


Beginning at the foot of Leverett Street at Cragie’s Bridge, 
thence by the centre of Leverett to Green Street; thence 
by the centre of Green to Chambers Street; thence by the 
centre of Chambers, across Cambridge Street to Joy Street; 
by the centre of Joy, to Beacon Street; by the centres of 
Beacon, Tremont and Court streets, to State Street; thence by 
the centre of State Street to the water; thence by the water to the 
foot of Richmond Street; thence by the centre of Richmond to 
Salem Street; thence by the centre of Salem to Cooper Street; 
thence by the centre of Cooper to Beverly Street; thence by the 
centre and continuation of Beverly Street to the water; thence 
by the water to the point of beginning. | 


Norcross School Section, for Girls. 


Comprises that part of South Boston west and northwest of 
the centre of E Street. 


Phillips School Section, for Boys. 


Beginning at Otter Street on the Mill-dam; thence by the 
centre of Otter to Beacon Street; thence by the centre of Bea- 
con to Joy Street; thence by the centre of Joy, across Cam- 
bridge Street, to Chambers Street; thence by the centre of 
Chambers to Green Street; thence by the centre of Green 
to Leverett Street; thence by the centre of Leverett Street 
to the water; thence by the water to the point of beginning. 
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Prescott School Section, for Boys and Girls. 


Comprises all that portion of East Boston lying easterly 
of a line commencing at Chelsea Creek, and running by the 
centre of Brooks Street to a line midway between Princeton 
and Lexington streets; thence by said line to Marion Street, 
by the centre of Marion to Chelsea Street, by the centre of 
Chelsea Street to Porter Street, and by the centre of Porter 
Street to the shore of Boston Harbor. 


Quincy School Section, for Boys. 


Beginning at the water at Dover Street Bridge, at its junction 
with Albany Street; thence by the centre of Dover Street 
to Harrison Avenue; thence by the centre of Harrison Ave- 
nue to the Boston aid Worcester Railroad; thence by the 
railroad to Tyler Street, prolonged; thence by the centre of 
Tyler to Harvard Street; thence by the centre of Harvard to 
Albany Street; thence by the centre of Albany to Kingston 
Street; thence by the centre of Kingston to Summer Street; 
thence by the centre of Summer Street to the water; thence by 
the water to the point of beginning. 


Rice School Section, for Boys. 


Beginning at the water at the foot of Dedham Street; thence 
by the centres of Dedham and Dartmouth streets to the Boston 
and Worcester Railroad; thence by the centre of the railroad to 
Harrison Avenue; thence by the centre of Harrison Avenue to 
Dover Street; thence by the centre of Dover Street to Albany 
Street; thence by the water to the point of beginning. 


Wells School Section, for Girls. 


Beginning at the water on the easterly end of Cambridge 
Bridge; thence by the water to the Boston and Maine Railroad, 
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thence by said railroad to Causeway Street; thence by the centre 
of Causeway to Leverett Street; thence by the centre of Leverett 
Street to Green Street; thence by the centre of Green to 
Chambers Street; thence by the centre of Chambers to Haton 
Street; thence by the centre of Eaton, North Russell, and Cam- 
bridge Streets to the point of beginning. 


Winthrop School Section, for Girls. 


Beginning at the water at the foot of Otter Street; thence by 
the centre of Otter to Beacon Street; thence by the centre of 
Beacon to Tremont Street; thence by the centre of Tremont to 
Court Street; thence by the centre of Court to State Street; 
thence by the centre of State to Devonshire Street; thence by 
the centre of Devonshire, Otis, Kingston and Albany streets, to 
the point of junction with the Boston and Worcester Rail- 
road ; thence by the railroad to Dartmouth Street; thence by the 
centre of Dartmouth Street to the water; thence by the water to 
the point of beginning. 
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PROVISIONS OF THE CITY CHARTER 


IN RELATION TO 


THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


« Snor. 53. The School Committee shall consist of the 
Mayor of the city, the President of the Common Coun- 
cil, and of the persons hereinafter mentioned. A 
majority of the persons duly elected shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business; and at all 
meetings of the Board, the Mayor, if present, shall 
preside. 

“Srot. 54, At the annual election next.after the 
passage -of this act, the qualified voters of each ward 
shall be called upon to give in their ballots for six 
inhabitants of the ward, to be members of the School 
Committee ; and the two persons who receive the highest 
number of votes, or in case more than two receive an 
equal number of votes, the two persons who are senior 
by age, shall hold their office for three years from the 
second Monday in January next ensuing, and the next 
two persons who receive the highest number of votes, 
or who are senior by age in the contingency aforesaid, 
shall hold their office for two years from said date, and 
the two other persons shall hold their office for one 
year from said date; and at every subsequent annual 
election, two persons shall be chosen in each ward, to 
be members of the School Committee for the term of 
three years. 

“Sror. 55. The persons so chosen as members of 
the School Committee, shall meet and organize on the 
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SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


second Monday of January, at such hour as the Mayor 
may appoint. ‘They may choose a secretary and such 
subordinate officers as they may deem expedient, and 
shall define their duties, and fix their respective salaries. 

“Sect. 56. The said committee shall have the care 
and management of the public schools, and may elect 
all such instructors as they may deem proper, and 
remove the same whenever they consider it expedient. 
And generally they shall have all the powers in relation 
to the care and management of the public schools, 
which the selectmen of towns or school committees are 
authorized by the laws of this Commonwealth to exer- 
cise.” 

“Sror. 24. The Board of Aldermen, the Common 
Council, and the School Committee, shall have authority 
to decide upon all questions relative to the qualifications, 
elections, and returns of their respective members.” 


THE GENERAL STATUTES, CHAPTER 38. 
VACANCIES IN SCHOOL COMMITTEES: 


“Snot. 17. If any person elected a member of the 
School Committee, after being duly notified of his elec- 
tion in the manner in which town officers are required 
to be notified, refuses or neglects to accept said office, 
or if any member of the board declines further service, 
or, from change of residence or otherwise, becomes un- 
able to attend to the duties of the Board, the remaining 
members shall, in writing, give notice of the fact to the 
selectmen of the town, or to the Mayor and Alderman 
of the city, and the two Boards shall thereupon, after 
giving public notice of at least one week, proceed to 
fill such vacancy; and a majority of the ballots of per- 
sons entitled to vote shall be necessary to an election. 
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“Sect. 18. If all the persons elected as members of 
the School Committee, after such notice of their elec- 
tion, refuse or neglect to accept the office, or, having 
accepted, afterwards decline further service, or become 
unable to attend to the duties of the Board, the select- 
men or the Mayor and Aldermen shall, after giving like 
public notice, proceed by ballot to elect a new Board, 
and the votes of a majority of the entire board of 
selectmen, or of the Mayor and Aldermen, shall be 
necessary to an election. 

“Srot. 19. The term of service of every member 
elected in pursuance of the provisions of the two pre- 
ceding sections, shall end with the municipal or official 
year in which he is chosen; and if the vacancy which 
he was elected to fill was for a longer period, it shall, 
at the first annual election after the occurrence of the 
vacancy, be filled in the manner prescribed for original 
elections of the School Committee.” 
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ClTY OF BOSTON. 


In Board of Aldermen, January 4, 1868. 


OrpErED: That the addresses of his Honor the Mayor, and 
the Chairman, together with the closing proceedings of the 


Board, be printed, and appended to the City Documents. 


Attest, 
S. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 


CIPY OF BOSTON. 


In Board of Aldermen, January 4, 1868. 


AFTER the business of the Board had been accomplished, 
Alderman WHiTE submitted the following Resolve: 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Board of Aldermen be pre- 
sented to the chairman, CHARLES W. SLACK, Esq., for the faithful 
and impartial manner in which he has discharged the duties 
devolving upon him as presiding officer. The distinguished 
ability and fidelity which have marked his connection with the 
Councils of the city, the carnest devotion which he has mani- 
fested for the various public interests committed to his care, 
have won for him the respect of his associates, and entitle him 
to the gratitude of the citizens. 


The passage of the foregoing resolve having been advocated 
by Alderman GaFFIELD, it was unanimously adopted; and 
Alderman SLACK responded as follows: 


Gentlemen of the Board of Aldermen: 


I thank you sincerely for this expression of your confidence 
and good-will. Thanks, also, to our excellent City Clerk and 
the Clerk of Committees, who have so materially lessened and 
facilitated our labors. 

The close of the present municipal year terminates the con- 
nection of nearly one-half of this Board with the city government. 
That connection cannot otherwise than have enlarged our ideas 
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of the magnitude of the interests involved in the management of 
a city like this. Strive as we may, no longer can its affairs be 
conducted without the expenditure of vast sums, counted by 
millions of dollars. It is not improbable that the Auditor’s 
estimates for the ensuing year, through the augmentation of our 
territory, will exceed those of any previous municipal term. 
Fortunate for our successors if they can claim, as I feel we most 
truthfully can, that these large sums have been expended disin- 
terestedly, intelligently and honestly. 

One only of the ten leading measures mentioned by the Mayor 
in his inaugural address as demanding attention from the present 
government, has been consummated, — that of the Charity 
Bureau building on Chardon, Hawxins and Adams streets. 
Those of the South Boston flats, the Church Street territory, the 
Chestnut Hill reservoir and driveway, the extension of Broad- 
way, the Insane Hospital at Winthrop, a new Court House, a 
new Normal School building, a Soldiers’ Monument, and further 
operations on Fort Hill, have either been unsuccessful, or referred 
to the next City Council for further consideration. But one of 
these nine schemes has been arrested by an executive veto. 
Surely, this government has all the merit of conservative action 
that the most prudent tax-payer could ask; and I declare to you, 
gentlemen, and to the public whose servants we have been, upon 
my honor, that I believe no more conscientious action can, be 
had upon great measures of local concern by any twelve men 
than has been secured from the Board of Aldermen of the pres- 
ent year. These, and all other measures, have been examined 
with care and discussed with freedom. The difference of opin- 
ion in regard to their merits, and the warmth of the expression 
occasionally of that difference, have shown that this Board was 
composed of individuals holding independent views, and willing 
to assume the full responsibility of their acts. Be this a matter 
of personal pride! 

A recollection of this effort to serve the city of our deep 
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regard, according to his best judgment, must ever be a satisfac- 
tion to each member of the Board. I cannot donbt that such 
will continue to be the purpose of each of our number who is to 
remain in service, and of those equally who may follow to the 
now speedily vacated seats. Whatever the mutations of civic 
responsibility, the city of Boston —that ancient, orderly, self- 
respectful community — remains! We can each still honor her 
by holding fast to her traditions; we can each serve her by cheer- 
fully discharging the trust, public or private, exacted of every 
citizen. For ourselves, in this hour of official separation, the 
consciousness of faithful duty !— for our successors, a generous 
erecting !— confident that each administration of local affairs 
will be fairly judged by the great public, its merits quickly dis- 
cerned and its errors speedily corrected. That Boston is a more 
desirable city in which to pursue the vocations of industry and 
garner the happiness of life, from owr connection with its gov- 
ernment, is a hope which, if justly founded, may give us more 
enduring pleasure than the bestowal of far higher honors! | 
Gentlemen, for your support and co-operation in the position 
of chairman of this Board, I thank you. Our association has 
been intimate; I trust our friendship will remain unbroken. 
Alderman JAMES then offered the following Resolutions: 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Board of Aldermen are due 
to his Honor the Mayor, OT1s Norcross, for the uniform prompt- 
ness and courtesy with which he has presided over the delibera- 
tions of the Board during the past year. 

Resolved, That he is entitled to our greatest regard for the 
constancy, ability and integrity with which he has administered 
the affairs of the city. The remembrance of his untiring 
industry — his unflinching honesty — his unswerving loyalty to 
his conscientious convictions of right, and his fidelity to all the 
details of duty in his arduous office, must ever be a source of 
deep satisfaction to his own heart, and will furnish an example 
worthy of imitation by his successors for all future time. 
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The passage of these Resolutions was advocated by Aldermen 
Gaffield and McLean, and they were adopted by a wnanimous 
vcte,and having been certified to the Mayor, His Honor appeared 
and addressed the Board as follows: 


Gentlemen of the Bourd of Aldermen: I desire to thank you 
most sincerely for the complimentary Resolution which you have 
just passed, and to assure you that I reciprocate the feelings of 
friendship and good will which you have expressed towards me. 
I can truly say that in every official act in this chair, my 
endeavor has been to be entirely just and impartial; and if I 
have succeeded in satisfying this Board that these motives have 
governed my action, I will be content, even if you should think 
that I have sometimes erred in judgment. 

As this municipal year is near its close, it may not be inap- 
propriate to briefly review some of the most important transac- 
tions since its commencement. : 

Under the blessing of Divine Providence we have experienced 
a year of unusual health. ‘he Asiatic cholera, that much 
dreaded disease with which we were threatened, has not made 
its appearance among us. Early in the year energetic sanitary 
ineasures were inaugurated, and have since been systematically 
and. steadily continued. The health department, with the 
co-operation of the police, instituted a thorough inspection of 
the places where filth and material liable to create disease are 
usually found. When the occupant of the premises neglected, 
after due notice, to abate the nuisance, it has been abated by the 
“city at the expense of the owner or tenant of the estate. 

During the present year five new free bathing houses have been 
built, making the number in use during the last summer, twelve. 


They were kept open for public use from June 1 to October 1. _ 


During that time the total number of baths was 807,201, at an 
average expense to the city, exclusive of the cost of. bathing- 
houses, of one cent for each bath. To the efficient action of the 


—— 


i 
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health department, and to the means afforded for personal clean- 
liness, to a portion of our citizens who have not within their 
own dwellings the requisite accommodations, must be attributed 
in no inconsiderable degree the general good health in our city. 

The most extensive and costly project before us was that of 
filling the South Boston Flats by the city of Boston. In accord- 
ance with an order passed by the City Council of 1866, I 
appointed in the month of January last, three commissioners to 
investigate the whole subject of filling the flats, and otherwise 
improving Boston harbor, substantially in accordance with the 
plan proposed by the Harbor Commissioners of the Common- 
wealth, in their communication to the Committee on the Harbor, 
dated October 9, 1866. Subsequent action by the Legislature 
in placing this whole matter in charge of a committee of that 
body, has rendered the services of the Commissioners appointed 
by me less onerous than was anticipated. 

The commercial success and prosperity of the city, in my 
judgment, depend in a great degree upon the proper action of 
those who have in charge the development of the shore of South 
Boston. If our city is to retain her position as one of the great 
commercial cities of the Union the accommodations and arrange- 
ments for the transaction of business within her boundaries must 
be upon a scale commensurate with the business to be done. The 
civil war, which paralyzed for atime the business of our country, 
happily is atanend. Labor is returning to its legitimate pursuits, 
and immigration is again rapidly pouring into the western and 
southwestern portions of our Union. A great increase of the 
already vast annual products of that fertile territory must be 
consequent upon it. A market for the surplus of these products 
must be found mainly in and through the Atlantic cities. If the 
‘future of our City is to be progressive, then it is quite time that 
the managers of the railroads which centre here should be mak- 
ing provision for enlarged means of transportation, as well as 


increased accommodations and facilities for the most economical 
2 
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and prompt receipt and despatch of produce and merchandise 
of all descriptions. ‘The utilization of the flats upon the north- 
erly shore of South Boston, offers an opportunity far superior 
to any other within our reach for the realization of these most 
desirable ends. 

Some few months since, N. Henry Crafts, City Engineer, sug- 
gested to me a plan for locating a track from the Boston and 
Albany road, commencing at or near the junction of the Brook- 
line branch, around the city of Boston proper, over the low 
lands which lie between Boston and Roxbury, and over South 
Bay to the shore of South Boston. This track could be located, 
of any desirable width, over land of comparatively small value, 
and without interference with buildings of importance. The 
grade of the track, while it would be considerably higher than 
the present one, would be sufficiently low to allow the streets 
to pass over it without inconvenience to the travel or any serious 
injury to the abutters. ‘This track in its progress will admit 
the junction of the Providence, Hartford and Erie, and Newport 
and Old Colony roads, with it, if desirable, and will enable 
any or all of these roads to carry their freights to deep water. 
This shore, if the contemplated improvements are made, will 
furnish ample room for extensive elevators and storehouses for 
each of the railroads. The presentstation of the Boston and 
Albany road, on Lincoln street, is not suitable for such an 
increased business in western produce, on account of its want 
of deep water and extent of territory for the erection of eleva- 
tors and storehouses of sufficient capacity. An effort to transfer 
this business to East Boston involves the building of eight 
or nine miles of extension for the Albany road, the crossing 
of many important avenues of travel, and of all the railroad 
tracks on the northerly side of the city,— which must be a 
serious inconvenience to the public, as well as to the railroad 
itself, as the trains upon this track must be almost continuous. 

From an examination of the map and my knowledge of the 
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territory, I was strongly impressed with the feasibility and 
importance of the plan. Aware that so extensive a project 
could be consummated only by a realization of its importance, 
and by the joiat action of the representatives of the State, the 
several railroad companies and the city government, I invited 
the attention of the committee of the legislature, the harbor 
commissioners, and the president and directors of the railroad 
companies to this subject, and I am gratified in being able to 
state that at the several interviews held with them there was 
a general concurrence of opinion in the importance of the 
project and in the need of prompt action in securing its bene- 
fits. If this improvement is carried out, and I trust it will be, 
substantially upon the plan proposed, several new streets will 
be opened connecting South Boston with the city proper, in- 
cluding the long talked of Eastern avenue, and another equally 
important street in the extension of Oliver and Belmont streets, 
which are now in process of construction over the Fort Hill 
territory, and will thereby render less important, if not unneces- 
sary, the extension of Broadway and the widening of Federal 
Street. 

If the railroads which enter the city from the south will carry 
this plan into operation, and the railroads which enter it from 
the north will unite in procuring sufficient accommodations at 
deep water in Hast Boston, the city of Boston will afford facili- 
ties for the economical and prompt transaction of the produce 
business of the West, unequalled at any point upon the Atlantic 
coast, and will command its full share of this important trade. 
If we had moved in this direction a few years since, we should, 
in all probability, have avoided the mortification of an important 
line of steamers leaving our harbor for want of freight. 

The prosperity of the State, and of each of its cities and 
towns, is as dependent upon the success and growth of the city 
of Boston as are the various members of the human body upon 
the pulsations of the heart. The railroads are the great arteries 
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which distribute the life-blood of success and wealth to every 
city and town in the Commonwealth. 

If from the necessity of the case wealth and influence are 
concentrated in the cities, so in like proportion are the contri- 
butions to the expenses of the government; and from these 
centres of wealth are derived mainly means for the erection and 
maintenance of institutions of learning and charity, by which all 
are benefited. It is to be hoped that these, among other con- 
siderations, will induce a prompt and liberal policy on the part 
of the State government, toward those railroad corporations 
which manifest a disposition to render their assistance in the 
development and increase of the prosperity and importance of 
our Commonwealth. 

In all this work the City of Boston has an important part to 
perform. Its duty will be to construct streets and avenues over 
this territory, and into the city, furnishing water, sewers and all 
other legitimate aids for the convenient and economical trans- 
action of business. 

It is true economy for a city to expend reasonable and some- 
times liberal amounts of money, where its returns are for the 
general benefit, and no good citizen objects to taxation for such 
a purpose. The evils to be apprehended and carefully guarded 
against are schemes for large expenditures at the public cost, of 
doubtful expediency or for private emolument. Such are 
unhappily too often pressed upon the consideration of the city 
council. 

In connection with the views herewith presented, let me sug- 
gest the transfer of the passenger station of the Boston and 
Albany road to the territory west of Charles Street, to avoid 
crossing the Providence Railroad. The location of the passen- 
ger depots of the Providence, and the Boston and Albany Rail- 
roads, side by side on a line with Ferdinand Street extended, 
will afford an opportunity for the extension of Columbus Avenue 
to Park Square. The benefits to result from this change will, 
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I doubt not, be carefully considered by the respective corpora- 
tions, and induce cordial co-operation in carrying out the plan. 
Another very important matter which has received much 
attention during the past year, is the removal of Fort Hill. 
Under a special act of the Legislature, Oliver and Belmont 
streets are being reduced to a grade corresponding with that of 
Pearl Street. In the act referred to, no provision is made for 
the reduction of the other streets upon the hill. The carrying 
out, however, of the Oliver and Belmont street project, renders 
the removal of the whole hill inevitable. In the month of Jan- 
uary, 1867, the City Council passed an order to grade Hamilton 
Street; this was but a step in the direction of removing the 
entire hill, but it has not been thought expedient to proceed with 
this undertaking until some place could be provided for the 
deposit of the earth, upon reasonable terms. Various proposi- 
tions have been made to accomplish this object, but none were 
deemed advisable until the building of the Eastern Avenue, in 
connection with the filling of the South Boston flats, was brought 
under consideration. Since that time several interviews have 
been had with parties interested in the construction of this 
avenue, and estimates have been prepared of the cost. But as 
further legislative action will be required before the plan can be 
consummated, nothing definite has been decided upon. 

When this undertaking is accomplished, it will furnish sites 
for a large number of warehouses, in immediate proximity to the 
railroads, if they are located as proposed on the opposite side 
of Fort Point channel. 

The police department prior to 1861 consisted of about three 
hundred members. As the civil war progressed, large numbers 
of strangers, who had no fixed abiding place, came into our city, 
and it was deemed necessary for the purpose of more efficient 
supervision of this class of persons, and for other reasons, to 
increase the police force; and during the continuance of the war 
and up to the beginning of the present year, about four hundred 
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men were deemed necessary. Upon the organization of the 
present municipal government, the control of the police depart- 
ment was placed substantially under my charge. The necessity 
which required the increase of officers having ceased, I came to 
the conclusion that after making due allowance for additional 
territory, and other matters which had arisen since 1861, requir- 
ing police oversight, that the force could safely be reduced to 
three hundred and fifty members. After a most careful investiga- 
tion into the character, habits and ability of each member of the 
department, I proceeded to discharge those whose services were 
of the smallest value. As no removal was made in a single 
case without special personal inquiry into the facts, the decision 
when made was final, notwithstanding the persistent efforts in 
many cases of the friends of such officers for reinstatement. 
Most careful inquiry has been made in regard to the qualifica- 
tions of the few men who have been appointed during the year, 
and so far I have received the most satisfactory accounts of their 
conduct and efficiency. 
The tgtal indebtedness of the city, including 

authorized loans, of every description, Jan- 

uary 1,1868, was. é : , . $13,645,336 24 
The means at the disposition of 

the committee upon the reduc- 

tion of the debt at the same 

date were—cash in the hands 

of the treasurer . ‘ $3,211,597 60 
Bonds of the city of Boston, six 

per cent. currency, payable to 

order of committee on reduc- 

tion of debt : ; . 1,027,175 00 
Bonds and mortgages on public 

lands . ; A : . 460,508 13 4,699,280 73 


Leaving the net indebtedness January 1, 1868, $8,946,055 51 
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The Committce on the Reduction of the Debt unanimously 
decided at their first meeting that it was for the interest of the 
city to purchase on account of the sinking fund all the six per 
cent currency bonds the city were obliged to issue; accordingly 
they have purchased from the treasurer during the year, bonds 
of this description to the amount of $1,027,175. It was also 
decided that it was advisable to purchase such of the gold-bear- 
ing bonds as could be obtained at a stated price, and during the ~ 
year these bonds, to the amount of $149,500, have been pur- 
chased and cancelled. On the first instant $712,500 of the 
gold-bearing bonds matured, and have been paid from the cash 
belonging to the sinking fund. 

There are many other topics to which I would gladly allude, 
but the state of my health obliges me to pass them in silence. 

Again thanking you for the kind expressions of your resolu- 
tion, and with ardent wishes for the honor and prosperity of our 
good city, whose interests I think I may safely say have suffered 
no injury at our hands, I bid you officially farewell. 


At the conclusion of the Mayor’s address, Alderman SLack 
paid a highly eulogistic tribute to the services of the Mayor 
during the past year. 

On motion of Alderman MessincEr the Board adjourned sine 
dic. 

Attest: ae 
S. F. McCLEARY, 
City Clerk. 
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